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PEEFACE TO THE FIK8T EDITION. 


Ait increasing demand for everything relating to the vegetable 
productionj3 of India has of late years been the means of 
eliciting from various quarters much useful information, tend- 
ing to a more extensive acquaintance with, as well as improve- 
ment of, the natural resources of the country. The idea that 
a collection of ascertained facts regarding the uses of Indian 
plants is still a desideratum, led to the compilation of the 
following pages. A vast quantity of miscellaneous matter is 
scattered throughout the pages of Eheede, Ainslie, Eoxburgh, 
WaUich, Wight, Eoyle, and others who have written on the 
subject of Indian botany; and it frequently occurred to me, 
that were an attempt made to collect in a single volume the 
various notices on the chief uses of plants as recorded in their 
works, it would form a somewhat useful and desirable hand- 
book to a knowledge of our botanical resources. Undoubtedly, 
many of the so-called uses of Indian plants are now either 
entirely obsolete, or, owing to the advancement of science and 
more extended investigations in the departments of medical 
and economical botany, have been tested and corrected by 
recent observers; while numerous doubts and errors have been 
either cleared up or exploded. 

The reports of the juries on the timber, vegetable oils, drugs, 
&c*, submitted to the Madras Exhibition in 1855, are so many 
evidences of the richness and variety in these important sec- 
tions of the natural products of the Indian Peninsula j and 
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foiiher show how well that exhibition was ealcnlated for l^e 
attaiameiit of the best results, the deyelopment to a great 
degree of resources hitherto so little known* 

With a view to render more familiar the knowledge of 
subjects so replete with interest and utEity, I undertook the 
present compEation. I have not aimed at the production of a 
scientific work, for which I do not consider myself qualified ; 
but have merely endeavoured to offer a guide to the amateur, 
especiaUy to those sojourners and residents in India whose 
leisure hours may induce them to follow a pursuit than which 
few are more attractive or deHghtfuL 

The short descriptions, which it is hoped are sufficient 
to identify the plants enumerated, are taken from the best 
authorities; and in this, as in every other instance, I have 
acknowledged the sources from* whence I have drawn my 
varied information. At the same time, it wEl be found that 
some new facts have been adduced, drawn from personal 
obsers^ation or inquiry, especially regarding plants growing 
in Travancore, Furthermore, whenever practicable, I have 
been particular in making references to the works of Indian 
botanists ; and in regard to the plants of this Presidency, no 
one could desire more sure or safe companions than Drs 
Roxburgh and Wight. 

It required both patience and consideration to arrange much 
contradictory and useless matter, without hastEy rejecting any- 
thing that might be of importance ; whEe I laboured under 
great disadvantage, from the want of access to any public 
library or collection of botanical works and treatises — for 
numerous isolated notices on botanical subjects are scattered 
in various periodicals, which would not only have assisted me 
with increased information, but have enabled me to remedy 
the many omissions and defects which, I fear, wiU be detected 
in these pages. When I first commenced the undertaking, I 
was little aware of the obstacles I had to encounter, and soon 
had reason to see how extremely difficult it waa to render a 
book of the kind so complete as the title would lead one 
/to expect. Feeling the impossibEity of gathering the facts 
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r^^juisite fm the purpose, I had the alternative of relinqnish- 
ing my lahours at the commencement, or of collecting such 
information as I was able from the scanty materials at my 
disposaL 

To determine those limits which should constitute the m 
plm ultra of Indian plants was not the least difficult portion 
of my labours. I could not in a small volume embrace the 
varied flora of the Himalaya; yet there are some plants grow- 
ing in those regions> the uses of which are so important in a 
commercial point of view in this country, that I could hardly 
omit them, — viz., the Aconites, the Berberries, and others. I 
resolved, therefore, to make my plan so far arbitrary as to in- 
clude those plants of the Himalaya, Silhet, Assam, and other 
countries bordering on India, which have special and acknow- 
ledged uses, and whose importance and commercial value are 
recognised in Hindostan and the Lower Provinces. Again, 
with respect to naturalised plants, if I determined to mention 
only those which were in point of fact indigenous to India, I 
must have omitted many which have in course of time become 
naturalised, and cannot with propriety be separated from the 
Indian flora* Of these I may mention Linum usitatissimum, 
Coml'pmia coriaria, Pcmicvm, Italicum, IpQm<m hatatm, and 
others which have been introduced, though perhaps from 
remote times, but, independently of position, soil, and culture, 
have so adapted themselves to the climate as to have become 
as it were Indian plants. Hot so Theobroma cacao^ Caryo-^ 
phyUus aromatieus, aid others, which only thrive under certaiii 
conditions of soil and climate, and therefore cannot strictly 
be included in a work professing to deal almost exclusively 
with the flora of India, 

Hiose who have never considered the subject ate little aware 
how much the appearance and habit of a plant become altered^ 
by the influence of its position. It requires much observation 
to speak authoritatively on the distinction in point of stature, 
between many trees and shrubs. Shrubs in the low country, 
small and stunted in ^owth, become handsome and goodly 
trees on higher lands, aaad to an inexperienced eye they appear 
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to be different plants. The Jattopha mrcas grows to a tree 
^me 15 or 20 feet on the Neilgherries, while the Datura idba 
is three or four times the size on the hills that it is on the 
plains. It is therefore with much diffidence that I have 
occasionally presumed to insert the height of a tree or shrub. 
The same remark may be applied to flowers and the flowering 
i^asons, especially the latter. I have seen the Lagerstrosmia 
Megvtm, whose proper time of flowering is March and April, 
previous to the commencement of the rains, in blossom more 
or less all the year in gardens in Travancore. I have endea- 
voured to give the real or natural flowering seasons, in con- 
tradistinction to the chance ones, but, I am afraid, with little 
success ; aud it should be recollected that to aim at precision 
in such a part of the description of plants is almost hopeless, 
without that prolonged study of their local habits for which a 
lifetime would scarcely suffice. 

I gladly take this opportunity of recording my grateful sense 
of the assistance I received from General Cullen, British Eesi- 
dent in Travancore and Cochin, who, with his usual liberality, 
permitted me free access to the valuable botanical works in 
his library, — an advantage, the importance of which was in- 
valuable, and which I might in vain have sought elsewhere in 
any private collection in this country. My best acknowledg- 
ments are due to the Honourable Walter Elliot and Dr Hugh 
Cleghorn, who kindly undertook the labour of revising the work 
during its progress through the press, my distance from the 
Presidency not admitting of personal superintendence. I am 
also indebted to Surgeon Edward Balfour, of the Madras Army, 
who kindly placed at my disposal a list drawn up by him of 
the commercial products of the Presidency, with reference to 
their exports and imports, to which I have made frequent 
reference in the following pages. 

H.D. 

TaZTAXnBXm, Se^mUr 1858 . 
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Twelve years have elapsed since this work was first published, 
and during that time many important advances have been 
made in the knowledge of the vegetable treasures of our Indian 
possessions. Among the principal causes which have tended 
to develop an inquiry in the resources of the Forests of India 
have been the several local Exhibitions, which have probably 
done more than anything else to foster and maintain an interest 
in the acquisition of all information bearing on the uses of 
plants available for domestic or commercial purposes. At the 
same time, the attention of the local governments was called to 
the neglected state of the forests, and under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr Hugh Cleghorn of the Madras Medical Depart- 
ment, the Forest Department sprang into existence, and rapidly 
became one of the most usefully organised institutions of the 
State. The preservation of the valuable timber-trees, hitherto 
so recklessly neglected and destroyed, became at once an 
object of paramount importance, and especially since the 
adoption of the railway system into the country, which neces- 
sitated the constant and unvarying supply of timber. Side by 
side with this determination to preserve our valuable resources 
of timber and fuel, Government resolved to stimulate and en* 
courage the introduction of such products of foreign growth as 
ap^ared most capable of being turned to good ac^^unt in a 
social and economic point of view. Chief among these was 
the Cinchona experiment, which has been so successfully 
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eai?lied out under the origkal desi^s and guidan^ of Mr 
Clements Markham, and which now promises the happie^ 
results in producing and manufacturing, in a countzy where it 
is so much needed, an abundant supply of excellent q[uinine at 
a very reasonable cost 

To the above important measures— Forest Conservancy and 
the introduction of the Cinchona plant — ^may be added the 
encouragement given by Government to the extension and 
opening of new tea-plantations, especially in the North-Western 
Provinces and the Assam territories. European capital is now 
being largely employed in reclaiming vast tracts of waste 
forest-land, and, at the present rate of progress, it would be 
difficult to estimate the commercial advantages which must 
accrue some years hence from the continued application of 
labour, energy, and wealth by the British capitalist to these 
plantations. 

The Author trusts that this volume may show to some 
extent what are the chief resources of India in the above 
respect, and how they may be made available with the best 
effect ; and, furthermore, what advantage has hitherto been 
iken of them. A work like the present, to be of any values 
lust keep pace with the discoveries of the day ; and however 
nperfect and meagre in detail some of the articles unavoid- 
bly are, yet the Author has spared no pains to render the in- 
prmation on each subject as full and comi>lete as the materials 
fc his disposal admitted of. 

In the present edition a wider range has been given to 
lants of foreign origin introduced and now largely cultivated 

ihe country, the omission of which, inasmuch as they yearly 
ecome of more commercial importance, would have been in- 
xcusable. Among these may be mentioned Cinchona, Tea, 
Saoao, Tobacco, the Australian Eucalyptus, and others which 
lay reasonably be admitted, as they are now so extensively 
cultivated in the coimtry. 

It would have given the Author more satisfaction if he could 
have given a more uniform nomenclature of the native names 
of |he plants described, but the subject is one of difficulty; and 
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di iomplete uniformity is no^-at present, ^ ieastr-^t^ain^^ 
it has been considered l^est to defer so desirable end antd 
some future time, when perhaps a bettm resnlt may be 
secured. 

It only remains for the Author to record his thanks to those 
who have assisted him in the coEection of materials made use 
o£ Among those he would particularly mention Dr Hugh 
Cleghom, so happily designated the ‘ Father of Forest Con- 
servancy in India,’ and Dr E. J. Waring, the able editor of 
the ‘Pharmacopoeia of India,’ a work replete with valuable 
information, which has frequently been laid imder contribution 
in these pages. 

Monmouth, October 1872. 
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USEFUL PLANTS OF INDIA. 


A 

(1) Abelmoaehns esculentas {W. & ^.) H. 0. MAtTACEJi. 

Bmmlent Okro, E»ra. Bhiodi, Bamtnii, Hihb. Bhoudi, Dtru. Voiiilay, Tam. 
Banda, Vendali, Hal. Dbenroos, Bsho. 

Description. — Biennial ; stem herbaceous, hairy, without 
prickles ; leaves on longiah petioles, cordate, with 3-6 obtuse 
lobes, strongly toothed, scabrous on both sides, with short 
appressed rigid hairs ; pedicels veiy short ; involucel-leaves 
10, deciduous ; capsule pyramidal, furrowed, elongated, acu- 
minated ; petals pale yellow, dark crimson at the base. FL 
All the year* — W, & A. Ftod. i 53. — ^Hibiscus esculentus, 

lAnn, — H. longifolius^ FI Ind. iii. 210.^ Cultivated 

in gardens. 

Mbdioal Uses. — ^Valuable as an omoDient and demulcent, also 
diuretic. Used in catarrh, dysuria, and other cases requiring demul- 
cent remedies, A decoction of the fresh immature capsules is in- 
haled with good effect in hoarseness and other affections of the 
throat, The dried capsule may be used when the frosli ones are not 
procurable. The fresh capsules bruised, as well as the leaves, fonu 
good emollient poultices.-^P^^am, of h\dia. Dr Gibson. 

SoOKOKio Uses.— T hough indigenous to the W®8t Indies, this 
plant has long been natuxaiised in India. The capsule known 
^toiliarly as &c Bendi-Kai is an excellent vegetable, and much 
esteemed for imparting a mucilaginous thickening to soups^ The 
young pods are often gathered green, and pi(Med like capers, Th^ 
etem yields a strong, silky, plmt fito, well suited for the menu- 
ftmtoe Of ropes, string, gunny-ba^ and papor. They are exported 
to ft flight extent as hemp, to which they bear oonsideralde resem- 
A bundle of them tested by Dr ftoxburgh bore a weigdd of 
Ih* when dry, and 95 Ib. when wet — Bmb, Juru 
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' (2) AMbaoMhiu nosdbatn* {Momah). Do. 

MUflik-malloW) Eng. Htssblc-bheiidii Duit, Ea$tun-y«itday, Kathe^B^Mad^ 
Kastud-benda^ TKt. K.atta-Ka»ttid, Max. Muahak^dana, Bisng. 

Bkscbipxion. — Stem herbaceous, hispid with spreadiug 
liairs, uot prickly ; leaves, and long petioles, hispid with rigid 
hairs, but otherwise glabrous, unequally and coarsely toothed, 
deeply 5-7 lobed ; lobes all spreading, oblong or lanceolate ; 
pedioela harshly pubescent, axillary, about as long as the 
petioles ; involucel-leaves 6-10, linear, hairy ; capsule oblong, 
acuminated, hairy; petals sulphur-coloured, dark crimson at 
the basa FL July— September. — If. & A. Prod, i 53. — 
Hibiscus abelmoschus, Linn, — H. longifolius, W did, — Eheak 
Mod, ii t 38,— Wight Icon, t 399.- — Bengal. Peninsula. 

M?5DIOal TTses. — T he highly-scented seeds are cordial, and 
stomachic. When bruised, they have been given for the purpose 
of counteracting the effects of the bites of venomous reptiles, being 
applied both externally and internally. In the West Indies they 
are first reduced to powder, and then steeped in rum, and in this 
state are administered in snake-bites. 

Economic Uses. — T he plant abounds in mucilage, and is used in 
Upper India to clarify sugar. The seeds are used in Arabia for 
giving a perfume to coifee, and are also used in Europe as a substi- 
tute for animal musk in scenting powders and pomatums. The 
stem yields a strong fibre. Dr lS)xbuTgh cut the stems while in 
flower, and immediately steeped them in water ; these broke at an 
average weight of 107 lb., both when dry and wet. Among other 
j ^)r 0 -yielding plants of this family may be mentioned the A, ficuh 
mmi» ( W. & A,) f ttie hark of which contains a large proportion of 
vmy strong white fibre. — Moyle. Jury Mep, Mad. Exhih. 

(3) Abroma augustum {Linn.) H. O, BTTTNEEUom 

Oolut-kombiil, BSKO. 

Desobiption. — Small tree, 10-12 feet; branches soft, 
velvety; adult leaves ovate -oblong, serrulate, under side 
tomentose, or scabrous with stellate pubescence ; lower leaves 
roundish-cordate, 3-5 angled ; calyx 6-partite ; petals five, 
with dilated claws; flowers darkish puq^le, drooping; wings 
of the fruit truncated at the apex, with the eacteribr angle 
acute; peduncles terminal, leaf-opposedL FL Aug.— If. A. 

i FL Ind. iii. Interior of the Pen- 

insula. 
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SooNOMio ITsja — Thid plaat, known femiliarly ^ the *‘Devir« 
Cotton,” is a doubtful native of India, tboOgh the above locality is 
^ven on the authoiity of KoJtbuigh* The bark yields a tough 
Hbmus tissue, from which cordage is manu&otured, and is considered 
a good substitute for hetnp. The tree succeeds well in most parts 
of the country, and grows quickly, yielding three or four crops 
axxnually ht for peeling. Dr Boxourgh called special attention to 
the plant, inasmuch as it was more easy of cultivation than Sunn 
{Cmtalana jttneea), and the avcK^e produce ahnost three times 
greater. To prepare the fibres, the bark is stooped in water for 
about a week, beyond which they require no fuitlier cleaning ; and 
in this state, without any subsequent preparation, they are onodeutb 
stronger than Sunn, and not liable to become weakened through 
exposure to wet. A cord made from theso fibres bore a weight of 
74 lb., that of Sunn only 68 lb. — Jiojck Roijye Fih PlanU* 

(4) Abrus precatoriua (Linn.) N. 0. Lkouminos^.. 

Willi or country Liquorice, Eno. Ghungchi, Gwnj, flwn. Omuchi, Dok, 
Qundu-mani, Kuuri-jnaui, Tam. Guri-ginja, Guru*veu<la, Tki,. Kuniii-knni, MaI/. 
KiiUcl), Gunji Bbng. 

Desceiption. — Twining; young shoots with a tew ad- 
pressed hairs at the apex; leaves alternate, abniptly pin- 
nated; leaflets 8-20 pair, linear-oval, obtuse at both ends, 
glabrous or slightly hairy; calyx campamilate, obsoletely 
ilobed, upper lobe broadest; racemes axillary, poduncled, 
tnany^flowered; flowers pale purple or rose-coloured; legumes 
oblong, compressed, 4-6 seeded; seeds roundish, distinct. 
Ft April — October. — W, & A. Prod. i. 236. — Roxb. Flor. Ind. 
iii. 258. — Glycine abrus, Linn. — Rheede Mai. viii. i. 
——Southern Peninsula. Mysore. Hindostan. Assam. 

Meuical Uses. — ^T he root jrields an extract similar in medicinal 
properties to Liquorice, though somewliat bitterish. The leaves 
yield even more than the root. The latter, mixed up with honey, 
are applied externally to swellings; and, pulverised and chewed 
with sugar, are given to mitigate coughs. Lunan states that in 
Jamaica they are used instead of tea. In Java the roots are con-' 
sidered demulcent, and the mucilage is there combined with some 
bitter. The seeds are occasionally employed externally in ophthalmia. 
The white seeds ax© considered to act as a poison, producing vOmltr 
ing and eonvulmons, but not unusually fatal to man. The smallest 
Altai dose Is one tolah. The expressed juice of the leaves is said to 
be usdtel in aphthm.— Powet^ s Pnnd* Prod* 

BSooKOMro Uses.— T here ax© five varieties of this creeper, with 
iMsdet, blaclL white, yeliow, and blue seeds. The scarlet are most 
oonimon. TnCss, which have a jeWDlack spot at the top, are used 
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by jewellers and druggists «'is weights, each weighing almost uni- 
formly one grain. The goldsmiths reduce thorn to a fine powder, 
and in this state use them to increase adhesion in the more delicate 
parts of manufactured ornaments. They are also used for beads and 
rosaries, whence the specific name. The Hindoos prize them for 
necklaces and other ornaments. In Ilindoostan they are known as 
the Betti weights. — Lindlcy. Ainslie. 

(5) Abutilon Indicum {G, Don). K 0. Malvace^^. 

Country mallow, E^’0. Kanghi, TIind. Kangoi, Bi^k. Tutti, Peniu-tutti, Tam. 
Tiittiira-buiida, Nugu-Lenda, Tuttiri-chettu, 'J'el. I*cttaka-j)iitti, Tutta, Unim, 
Mal. 

DESCiiimoN. — Slirub, 2-3 feet; leaves cordate, somewhat 
lobed, soft, shortly toineritose, unequally toothed ; calyx 5-cleft, 
without an involucel ; pedicels erect, axillary, longer tlian llio 
petioles, jointed near the flowers ; corolla spreading; capsules 
truncated ; carpels 11-20, acute, not awiied, liaiiy ; flowers 
loiigish, orange-coloured. FI. July. — W. <& A. Frod. i. 5G. — 
8ida Indica, Linn. — S. populifolia, Lain. — Wight Icon. t. 12. 

Bengal. Southern Provinces. Common in most parts of 

the country. 

Medical Uses. — The loaves contain a gi’eat deal of mucilage, and 
are used in the same manner as the marRli-mallows in Euro]>e, A 
decoction of thorn is used both by European and native ])ractiti oners 
as an emoUiont fomentation ; and an infusion of the roots is given 
as a cooling drink in fevers. — Ainslie. 

Economic Uses. — Tlui stem yields a strongish fibre, fit for the 
manufacture of ropi^s. Wiglit remarks that there is no character of 
any importance to separate this species from A. A^iaticum. Another 
sjiecies, the A. polyandrum (W. & A.), found on the Neilgherries 
and about Nundidroog, yields a long silky fibre resembling hemp, 
also fit for making rojics ; and samples of it were submitted to the 
Madras Exhibition. — lloxh. Jury Hep, Mad. Exhih. 

(G) Acacia Arabica {Wilhl) N. 0. Leguminos^l 

Babool, Kikar, Hind, Kali-kikar, Buk. Kuni-veylam, K.ani-vel, Tam. Nalla 
tumina, Barlmramu, Tummacbettu, Teu Karu-velakam, Mal. Babdl, Beng. 

DEwSCRIPTION. — T ree, 30-40 feet, armed with stipulary thonis; 
leaves bipinnated; pinnae about five pair ; leaflets 15-20 pair, 
glabrous ; peduncles aggregated, axillary or forming a raceme 
by the abortion of the leaves ; heads of flowers globose ; sta- 
mens distinct ; legumes stalked, thickish, contracted on both 
sutures between the seeds; flowers small, bright yellow. 
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fragi'ant. FI, May — Oct — W, (t A, Prod, i 277. — Mimosa 
Arabica, Lam, Roxb, FI, Ind, ii. 557. Cor, ii. t, 149. 
Bengal. Coroinandcil. Deccan. 

Medicai. Uses. — This tree, like others of llio same gomis, >'iel(ls 
a transparent gum, which is used as a substitute for real guin-Arabic, 
wliich is the produce of A, rm'a. The gum is procured by making 
incisions in the ])ark, and the sa]> running out hardens in lumps of 
various sizes and figures. It exudes principally in March and April. 
The red kind is the most eilicacious. It is used in coughs, rheuma- 
tism, and mucous discharges, and is also a useful food in diabetes. 
Ilie bark is used as a tonic in infusion, and a strong decoction of it 
is omploycAl as a wasli for ulcers ; find hncly powdered find mixed 
with Gingely oil, is recommended as an external application to 
cancerous alfections. It may he used as a substitute for oak-bark, 
and especially as a loc,al astringent iji special diseases. I'oultictjs made 
of the bruised tender leaves arc aii excclhmt asiriiigent and stimu- 
lant ap] dication to ulcers attend(‘d wdth saiiious discliarge. The 
leaves are also used iu mucous discharges. The pods ani used iji 
coughs. — AIhsUo. PJiarm, of India, PowrU\^ Pat ij. Prod, 

Economic Uses. — Mixed with the seeds of Sasattiuitif the gum is 
an article of food with tlie natives. The seeds and pods are oj‘ great 
value to tlic sheplierd in the hot season, as food for his lloeks wlnm 
grass is scaree. A decoction of the bark makes a good Hid)Htitut(*. 
for soap, and is used to a great extent for tanning Icatlier and dyeing 
various shades of brown ; aJid, moreover, is einploycul in Mysore in 
the process of distilling arrack. The timber is useful fur various 
pur])oses, sucli as wlicels and tent-pt'gs, and in some djstri(.‘.ts is 
made into charcoal for gun}>owdcr. The tree grows rapidly, and 
re(piires no water. ''.Fhere is a variety or distinct sjjeciits in Cundoish 
called Uam-kaidii, and another iu the Biiglaiia disti'icts wdiich 
abounds more in gnm than the common Ikihool, and dillers from 
it in the forjii and colour of its legumes. Dr Dullbur mentions in his 
‘ Cycloptedia ’ the A, cinmirkif the rind of whose fruit, known as 
Bahbak or Neb-neb, is used as a substitute for the more expensive 
dye-stuffs, and for comm uni eating sliades of drab to cotton. It is a 
native of Senegal and the East Indies. — lloxh, Gibson, Aindie, 
Balfour's Cycl, 

In Sind, the Babool is the chief yieldcr of lac. The Coccus 
Indica ” attaches itself to the smaller and l^alf - dried hr^mche8 
of the trees. The branches, when thoroughly pumd/ured by 
the insect, lose all vitality, and are thtai cut off from the 
parent tree, and the lac gathered. Other trees, when suffering 
from drought, may jdeld it; but in Sind, as a rule, it is 
only gathered from the Babool. The product in its raw state 
realises about 10 to 12 rupees a maund. Fine Babool timber is 
annually sent from Sind to Bombay for the use of the gun-carriage 
manufactory . — {Fmneds Report to Bomb, Govt, 1862.) The Babool 
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liafif hem recommended aa a good roadside tree. Xt is of 

qtuck growth, and would speedily form a shelter for travellem The 
young trees would require but Kttie care at first, «tnd after a few 
years of pruning would often more than cover the cost of looking 
after them. After the cuttings begin to throw out young shoots, 
they should be carefully prun^, two or three of the strongest near 
the top being selected as leading shoots to form the future tree. 
They require water regularly in the hot and dry weather. To raise 
the trees from seed is a slower process, but is the best and most 
natural method. The trees are more regular in their growth, and 
last thrice as long as the cuttings. The Babool is a very hard wood. 
It is used extensively all over India, but more particularly in Ben- 
gal. The timber is only large enough for small purposes. In Sind 
it is found to be well fitted for railway-sleepers. — (ClegJiom^s Forests 
of India.) It has been recommended to Government that more 
attention should be paid to the despised Babool. If suitable locali- 
ties be enclosed, the growth of this tree is almost spontaneous, 
and most rapid ; its timber is very useful for all ordinary purposes, 
and it makes excellent firewood. — {M&if. Comm^. Report to Bomh. 
Govt^ Feh. 1868.) With respect to firewood, several Australian 
Acacias have been thickly sown and planted in the neighbourhood 
of Ootaoamund, where fresh supplies of fuel have become so great a 
desideratum. Among these are the A. drida and A. monissima. 
It is a curious feet tliat hares rarely touch the latter, whereas they 
destroy the A. dricta by hundreds. The reason is supposed to be 
that the one is more bitter than the other, the roots of the A, 
moUmima emitting a powerfully unpleasant odour. The bark of 
this latter is useful for tanning, and a tar has been obtained from the 
wood.— ilfq/or Morgan*8 Report to Madras Chvt^ 1861. 

(7) Acacia Catechu {Willd.) Do. 

Khaii^babai, Khair, Katb-kbair, Hind. Kattbe-ki-Kikar, Duk Vodalal, 
Vodalam, Tam. Podali-mauy, Kbadirama, Tel. Kadaram, Mal. 

Desceiption, — T ree, 30-40 feet ; branches armed with stipu- 
Jary thorns, occasionally unarmed ; leaves bipinnated ; piimse 
10-30 pair ; leaflets numerous ; young shoots, petioles, and 
peduncles more or less pubescent; petioles sometimes armed 
below with a row of prickles ; spikes axillary, 1-4 together, 
shorter than the leaves ; corolla 6-cleft ; petals united; stanms 
distinct; l^mes thin, flat^ glabrous, 4-8 seeded; flowers small, 
whiter or pale yeUow. FI June— ‘Oei—F, ^ AL. iVod. i 
272.~A. Wailichiana, Iko . — ^Mimosa catechu, Liim. 

M. Ind, ii 662. Cor* i 17®^~~Malahar. Tariou^ 
j^arts of the Peninsula, Bengal Ddlai 
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MtoxcAL Uses. — ^The substooe fomierly known as Terra 3 ^ 
ponka is yielded hy this tree. It is now better pndetatood as one 
of the kinds of Catechu prepared in Indisr— the word bmg derived 
from cat 0 ^ a tree^ and efm^ juice. It is extracted fi*om the unripe pods 
and old high-floured wood, and the mode of preparation in some 
of the norfiiem parts of India is minutely described by Dr Royle, 
The chips of the inner wood are put into an earthen pot over the 
fire ; they are then boiled, and the clean liquor is strained off) 
when of sufficient consistence it is poured into clay moulds. TMs 
is usually of a pale-red colour, and in quadrangular pieces. Catechu 
has been successfully used in cases of intermittent fever in conjunc- 
tion with infusion of Chiretta, in doses from ten to twelve grains. 
Dr A. Ross found it very usefid in scurvy, both locally applied to 
the gums, as well as on the constitution. Finely-^powdered Catechu 
has also been successfully used in ointments, mixed with other 
ingredients, in the treatment of obstinate ulcers and leprous aftbe- 
tions. — AimVe. Flmrm, of India. 

Economic Uses. — Catechu is used in Berar in the process of dye- 
ing chintz and other cloths. It is occasionally mixed with plaster 
to increase its adhesion, and is also, in coiyunciion with certain 
oils, applied to beams, to preserve them against the white ants. The 
most celebrated Catechu is that obtained from Pegu, and this briixgs 
£i or X5 a-ton more than other astringent extracts. Catechu con- 
tains a greater proportion of tannin than other astringent substances, 
and it has been found that 1 lb. of this is equal to 7 or 8 lb. of oak- 
bark for tanning purposes. The manufactured article is brought 
down in considerable quantities &om Berar and Kepaul, aud thence 
to Calcutta, from whence it is exported to Europe. Other kinds of 
Catechu are prepared in India, the commonest of which is that from 
the nut of the Areca palm (F. Areca Catechu). As a timber, the 
wood of the tree is less hard and durable than that of other species 
of Acacia. It is of a rod colour, heavy, close-grained, and brittle. 
It ^oHshos wdOi, and resists the attacks of white ants. It is used for 
agricultural purposes, sugar-mills, and pestles. — Roxh. FomlV$ 
Funj. Frod. 


(8) Acacia couciima {Dec.) Do. 

Siki, Dux. Bhika, Tam. SMkaya, Tel. Obinik, Mal. Koohai, Bsno. 

DebceitTiok. — Climbing) branches irregularly angled, 
mentose, armed with numerotts recurved prickles ; leaves bipiilr* 
nated; pinnae 6-8 pair; leadets numerous, linear, somewlmt 
semi-hastate, macronate) petioles with hooked pricMes hdow ; 
panhdes terrknal and axillary, with globulav heads o( Smm 
8^ together in the aKils of,a small bract or leaC pednnoled ; 
stamtem distinct ) legumes large, anceulant, contract betweto 
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medB ; ralvea wrinkled on the surface when diy ; flowers 
small, white. FI July — October.— W. <fe J, aPrad* L 277.*- 
Mimosa concinna, FTtVfe?.—— Bengal. Assam. Mysore. 

Economic Usm — A considerable trade is carried on in some parts 
of the country in the pods of this shrub, which resemble the soap- 
nut, and are used, like it, for washing the head. The Hindoos also 
use them for marking the forehead. The leaves are acid, and are 
used in cookery as a substitute for tamarinds. — JHoxd, Mmmo. 

(9) Acacia Famesiana (Willd) Do. 

Oiib-babool, Hind, and Beng. Gd-kikar, Duk. Piy-v^m, Tam. Piyi-tumma, 
Kampu-tumiua, Naga4amma, Tsn Pivelam, Majl 

Desckiption.— Shrub or small tree, armed with stipulary 
thorns ; calyx 5-toothed ; corolla tubular j stamens distinct ; 
leaves bipinnated ; pinnse 4-8 pair ; leaflets linear, 10-20 pair, 
nearly glabrous ; petioles and peduncles more or less pubes- 
cent ; legumes cylindrical, fitted with pulp and two rows of 
seeds; flowers globular, 2-3 together, each on an axillary 
peduncle, small, yellow, fragrant. FL Dec. — Jan, — W, & A. 
Prod i. 272 (under Ymhdlia ). — Mimosa Famesiana, Linnr-^ 
RoxK FI. Ind. ii 657. Bengal. Assam. Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — This small tree exudes a considerable quantity 
of useful gum. The wood is very hard and tough, and is much 
used for ship-knees, tent-pegs, and similar purposes. Tho flowers 
distillod yield a delicious perfume. — W. ^ A. Boxb. 

(10) Acacia ferruginea (Dec.) Do. 

Shimai-velvel, Tak, Vunf, ADatondra, Tbl, 

Desceiption. — T ree, 20-26 feet, amied with conical stipu- 
lary thorns, occasionally unarmed ; leaves bipinnated, glab- 
rous*; pinnae 3-6 pair; leaflets 10-20 pair, oblong-linear; 
spikes of flowers axillary, usually in pairs, mony-flowered ; 
corolla S-cleft ; stamens slightly united at the base ; legumes 
flat, lanceolate, rusty-coloured, 2-6 seeded; flowers small, pale 
yellow. — FI April— May.— IF. & A* Prod, i 273.-*J!iIin^ 
ferruginea, Doa*. FL Ind. ii 56L-- — Cteomandd Ooasi 
OourtaBum. K. Oiroars. 

EcoHmoo Uses.— T he baxk steeped in jaggery water is distilled 

m an intoxicating liquor. It is r&nf astringent A deooctosii of 
* 
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tbe same, in oo^onction with ginger and other ingredient^ is fi»* 
qnen% emplojred as an astringent wash for the teeth. The wood is 
retj hard and nsefiil — Ainalie. LimS. 

(11) Aoa«l» leneophltas (Wmd.) Bo. 

Fanided Acacia. Eno. Stkfcdi<kikar« Him tJjlce-kikiM*, Ditk. Vel-vel, Val- 
veylam^ Tak. Tcila^tumiua^ Tjel. Vel-veylam, M AX^ Suphaid-Mkul, ‘Bma. 

Dbisckiption,— T ree, armed with stipulary thorns; leaves 
bipinnated; pinnse 7-12 pair; leaflets numerous, oblong-linear, 
.slightly pubescent ; panicles terminal or from the upper axils ; 
pranches and peduncles shortly tomentose; corolla 5-cleft; 
^tamens distinct ; legumes narrow, long, curved, shortly tdmen- 
tose when young; heads of flowers globose; flowers small, 
pale yellow. FI. June — Sept. — W. & A, Prod. L 227. — Mimosa 
leucophlsea, Poarb. Cor. ii. 16. FI. Ind. ii 68. — A. alba, 
Willd. Sholapora Woods and hills on Coromandel coast. 

Economic Uses. — The natives distil a kind of ardent spirit from 
the bark, mixed with palm-wine and sugar. A fibre is also -pre- 
pared tom the hark by maceration after four or five days' heatmg. 
It is used for largo flshing-nets and coarse kinds of cordage, being 
tough and strong. The timber of the tree is hard and dark-coloured« 
— Ldndl. Eep. Mad. Exhih, 

(12) Aca>cia sundra (Dec,) Do. 

Kanmgall, Tau, Simdra, Tel. 

Desceiftion. — T ree, 20-30 feet; branches armed with re- 
curved stipulary prickles, sometimes unarmed ; leaves bipin- 
nated; pinna 15-20 pair; leaflets numerous, small, linear; 
spikes 1-3 together, axillary, peduncled, shorter than the 
leaves, many-flowered ; corolla 6-cleffc ; stamens distinct ; 
flowers small, yellow; legumes thin, flat, lanceolate; seeds 
few. FI. July — ^Aug. — W. & A. Prod, i 273. — ^Mimosa sundra, 

Bos^ba Cor. ill t 226. — Bedd. Flor. 8yh. t 50. ^Travan- 

coxe* N. Circars. Bombay Presidency. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — A resin similar to that yielded by A . OaMm 
is procorad £foxn this tree. In fact, the two species are nm&k alike. 

me ptancipally differs in being prfectly glabroua The timber 
Is dose-grainad, vary hard and durable, veiy heavy, and of a dark- 
red oc^nr. It is excellent for piles and sle^rs ; and the natives 
pete it Icr pests in hcuse*buil4ing» thorghi owing l^theunylddiEg 
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df tbd irood, it m dpt to split when nsib are driTen into it* 
^Ilie h abundant; and grows to a Mr shse. — WigM, Bedd. Fhr. 
%fo« Mad, Ejdiib^ 

(13) Aealsrpha fhiticosa {FoT$h) N. 0. EuphobbiaobiSi. 

Birch>lea;Ved Acalypiut; Em Sitinie, Taia Chinnie, Buk. ’Psianie^ TB&. 

Desokiption. — S hnib, pubescent, with sessile, waxy, golden- 
yellowish glands; leaves rhomb-ovate, acute at both ends, 
serrated, beneath covered and shining with golden glands; 
spikes unisexual, very shortly peduncled, or androgynous and 
males ; males commonly shorter than the leaves, erect, hoary ; 
androgynous ones increased at the base by 1-4 female bracts ; 
female spikes lax-flowered, 6-8 bracteate; female bracts 
1-flowered, exceeding the capsule; male calyx externally 
l)ubescent ; ovary densely hairy ; capsules hoary tomentose ; 
seeds smooth; flowers greenish. — Forsh Descr. 161, — Dec, 
Prod, XV. B, % p, 822. — ^A. betulina, Betz, — ^A. amentacea, Boi)d>, 
FI. Tnd, iii. 676, Peninsula. Myspre. 

Mbdioai* UbES. — The leaves are prescribed by the native doctors 
as a stomachic in dyspeptic afi'ections and cholera. They are also 
reckoned attenuant and alterative. The dose of the infusion is 
half a teacupful twice daily. — Aimlie, 

(14) Acalypha Zndica {Ldnn.) Do. 

UaliaQ Acalypha, Eno. Koopa«mani, HaIi. Cupamani, Tam. Xoopi, Bu|l. 
MiiJkto-jun, Benq. ^ 

Description. — Annual, 1-2 feet ; leaves ovate-cordate, ser- 
rated, on long petioles ; spikes axillary, as long as the leaves, 
male flowers uppermost, enclosed in a cup-shaped involucre 
opening on the imier side, striated, serrated ; stamens 8-16 ; 
styles 8 ; capsules tricoccous, 3-celled, 1 -seeded ; flowers small; 
greenish. It, April — June . — FI Ind, iii. 676. — Wi^M 
lem, t x. t 81-83. ^Bengal, Peninsula, 

HitBaDiOAB UsBss.— The root, bruised and steeped in hot wato, is 
used as a cathartic, and the leaves as a laxative, in decoetkm. 
Mixed with common salt, the latter are applied exter^y in soalnea, 
A decoction of the whole plant mixed with oil is antarthritic ; aiad 
Mxed with ohunam, forms a good external application in cutanehiis 
idiaeMi A simple decoction of the leaves is ^ven in 

AMic.) the expressed juice of the leaves is a sale ipd 
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oertaia emeUo fbr children. It has also been uaefoUy adniBisteied 
as «n expectorant, and in bronchitlB in children. A oataplaam of 
the leaves is applied as a local application to (Qrphilltio nlcers, and as 
a means of relieving the pain attendant on the bites of venomoiw 
insects. — Fharm. India. 

(16) Achpnathes aspera {lAnn.) N. O. AnARANsxcnn. 

Chii!i;hir&^ Olukrii, Him Duk. Na-y\irloi, Tam. Utta-i^, Antisha, 

ApA-xnoxgamu, Pratyak-pushpi^ Tsl. Katal^ti, Mau Opang, Bbnq, 

DBSORiPnoN. — Shrub about 6 feet; branches somewhat 
4rsided; stem erect, pubescent; leaves on short petioles, 
obovate-rotund, abruptly attenuated at the base, pubescent; 
spikes virgate, acute, at first horizontal, afterwards reflexed ; 
flowers puiplish-green ; bracts at first soft, soon becoming 
rigid and prickle-like ; capsules 5-seeded, reddish. FL nearly 
all the year. — BoxK FI Ind, i. 672. — Wight Icon, t 1777. — 
Rheede, x. t 78. — ^A. obtusifolia, Lam. Bengal. Peninsula. 

MBDiOAii UsEa — ^The seeds are given in liydrophobia, and in 
cases of snake-bites, os well as in ophtlialmia and culanoous diseases. 
The flowering-spikes rubbed with a little sugar are made into pills, 
and given internally to people bitten by mad dogs. The loaves 
taken ftesh and rubbed to a pulp are considered a good remedy 
applied externally to the bites of 8cori)ions. The ashes of the burnt 
pl^t mixed with conjee is a native remedy in dropsical cases. 
Astiingent and diuretic properties are assigned to this plant, and 
Dt Cornish states having employed it largely in dropsy wiUi favour- 
able results. The whole plant, when incinerated, yields a consider- 
able quantity of potash. These ashes, in conjunction with infusion 
of ginger, are likewise esteemed in dropsical affections. The flower- 
ing-spike has the repute in Oude and other parts of India of being 
a safeguard against scorpions, which it is believed to paralyse. It 
has also been used successfully os a local application in soorpion- 
stii^s and in snake-bites. — Fharm. of India. Long in Joum. of 
Agri. Hort. Soc. of 1858, x. 31. Madras Quart. Joum. of 
ifee?* 8b., 1862, iv. 10. — Wight Aimlie. HamMon. 

(16) A^souilunii fsrox {WaU.) N. O. BAMunounAonaB. 

Hum. OuK. Vasha-nsvi,' TaM. 

DBstiBiKnoN. — Stem erects 8-8 feet, slightly downy above ; 
tabeiB 2-3, blackish, white inside; branched villous; leaves 
iwiidjsh deeply 5-parted; lobes pirinatifid, mmlk 

S* base, hairy on the brim benea<h; racemes 
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downy; flowers large, deep blue, hoary; helmet gibbous, 
senii-circular, slightly acuminated in front; cucuUate petals 
slightly incurved. — Bee, Prod, i. 64 — Lindl, Flor. Med, 12, 
Himalaya. Kumaon. 

Medical Uses. — ^This plant is found at high elevations in the 
Himalaya and Hepaul, sometimes at 10,000 feet above the sea. 
Dr Wight asserts that wherever within the tropics we meet her- 
baceous forms of Eanunculacese, we may feel assured of having 
attained an elevation sufficient to place us beyond the influence of 
jungle fever. The root of this species of Aconite is highly poisonous, 
equally fetal whether taken internally or applied to wounds. By 
Indian practitioners it is used in cases of chronic rheumatism. Dr 
Pereira found that a drop of the spirituous infusion applied to the 
tongue produced numbness, which lasted eighteen hours. Its action 
appears to be similar to that of A, napellmy which is found in moun- 
t^ous parts of Europe. 

‘‘Although,” says Dr Hoyle, “the acrid principle existing in most 
of the plants of the Hanunculaceous order is very volatile, yet the 
effects attendant on the roots of the A, f&i'ox after it has been pre- 
served for ten years was remarkable, as showing that it is more per- 
manent than has been supposed.” In the Taleef-shireef it is directed 
never to be given alone ; but mixed with several other drugs, it is 
recommended in a variety of diseases, as cholera, intermittent fevers, 
toothache, snake-bites, and especially in rheumatism externally 
applied. The root is imported in considerable quantities into the 
plains, and sold at the rate of one rupee the seer. — Wollich, Royle, 
Hamilton's Nepaul, 

Dr Fleming’s experiments prove that the roots are more active 
immediately edter the period of flowering than at any other time, 
and that the leaves lose their power when the seeds begin to form. 
The seeds themselves are comparatively weak {Lindl, E, B,) The 
terms Bish, Bikh, or Vish, merely mean poison. In Dr Playfair’s 
translation of the Taleef-shireef the names Sindia and Bechndk are 
applied to poisonous medicines, undoubtedly the Aconite. 

In Dr Pereira’s experiments the effects were tried by introducing 
the extract into the jugular vein, by placing it in the cavity of the 
peritoneum, by applying it to the cellular tissue of the back, and by 
introducing it into the stomach. In all these cases, except the last, 
the effects were very similar — viz., difficulty of breathing, weakness 
and subsequent paralysis, which generally commenced in the po^ 
terior extremities. Vertigo, convulsions, dilatation of the pupils, and 
death apparently feom asphyxia. — Wallichy PI, As, Bar,, L 35, 

(IT) Aconitnm heteropl^Uiim (Wail,) Do. 

! Atb, Hnm. AtvUca, Vajjd-tnrki^ Bus. Aflvadayam, Tax. AflTiaa,Tmi. 

DwcjRiPnoN. — Shrub ; stem obscurdy angled^ 
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bdoWi pubescent above ; tubers oblongH>val ; fibres numerous, 
qpr^adng; lower leaves long»petioled, round or sagittate- 
cordate, acuminated, 5 • ribbed or more ; helmet arched, 
alightly acuminate ; wings equal to the helmet in size, 
bliquely triangular ; lower sepals lanceolate, smooth; flowers 
lua — Moyle 111. 1 13. Himalaya 

Mbdioal XJsbss. — ^The root of this species of Aconite, known by 
le name of Atees, has long been celebrated as a tonic and valuable 
^febiifbge. It is generally sold in tlie bazaars as a fine White powder, 
but is somewhat expensive. There is a spurious substance cdled by 
the same name, which is only the root of the Asparagus sarmeniome. 
The true Atees is intensely bitter and slightly astringent, with 
abundant farina, which is free from any noxious qualities. It is 
probably not so injurious a poison as the Biah^ as it is attacked by 
insects, while the other is not. There are two kinds, one black and 
one white, both bitter and astringent, pungent and heating, aiding 
digestion, useful as tonic medicines and aplirodisiac. The present 
species is found also on the Hinnilaya at elevations from 9000 to 
10,000 feei — Boyle, Annals of Med, Science^ 1866. 

The roots are abodt an inch long, of an oblong-oval pointed form, 
light grey externally, white inside, and of a j)urc bitter taste. 

Mc^em experience confirms the value of Atees as an antiperiodio* 
Dr Balfour was eminently successful in many cases of fever which 
me under his treatment with its employment. He, however, stated 
. his reports the necessity of selecting the best specimens, as much 
^inferior quality is sold in the bazaars. He advises that every root 
Blould be broken across, and all which are not pure white bo dis- 
carded. The other species of Aconite found on the Himalaya, and 
yielding similar properties, are, A, palmatum (Don) and A, luridum 
(H. Si T.) — Pharm, of India, Indian AnnaU of Med, Sdenee^ 
V. 648. 


(18) Aoorus calamus {Linn,) N. 0. ORONTXAOZjB. 

Sweet-flag, Eno. Bach, Hnrn. Vach. Dux. Vashambu, Tah. Vaaa, Vadaja, 
Tsl. Vaab^pa, Mal. Bach, Saphed-bach, Bzko. 


Bxsobiptiok. — Perennial, semi-aquatic ; rhizome thick, 
with long roots; leaves erect, 2-3 feet, sword-shaped; stalk 
leaf-like, but thicker below the spadix ; spadix a foot above 
Uie loot^ spreading, 2-3 inches long, covered with a mass of 
Ihujiietons thudr-set pale-green flowers, flagrant when braised ; 

E s six ; capsules 3-celled. FI. Jnne,-~jBoxb. Flor. 
ii 169< — Jl odoratns, Lam. — Rheeda, xi t. 60.— —Damp 
]^aoeB. Malabsr. 
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MsDtOAL Usss. — An aiomatie bitter principle exists in the 
rhisomes, for which reason they are regarded as nsefttl additions to 
tonic and purgative medicines, being much given to children in cases 
of dyspepsia, especially when attended with looseness of bowels. 
Beneficially employed also in chronic catarrh and asthmatic com- 
plaints. Dr Pereira has remarked that the rhizomes might be 
substituted for more expensive spices or aromatics. The flavour is 
greatly improved by drying. In Constantinople they are made into 
a confection, which is considered a good stomachic, and is eaten 
frCely during the prevalency of epidemic disease. They are supposed, 
moreover, to bo an antidote for several poisons. — (Pereira. Thomson. 
Ainslie.) In low fevers they are considered an excellent stimulant 
tliaphorotic, and also very serviceable in atonic and choleraic diarrhoea, 
and as a useful external application in chronic rheumatism, the 
powdered rhizome being rubbed up with Cashew spirit. Dr A. T. 
Thomson notices the root<stock favourably as an antiperiodic, and 
Dr Royle employed it successfully in intermittent fevers. It is also 
highly useful for destroying and keeping away insects. — Pharm. of 
India, 

Economic Uses. — The leaves contain an essential oil, to which 
they owe their fragrance, and which in England is used by the 
perfumers, mixed with the farina of the rhizomes, in the manufac- 
ture of hair-powders. They are also used for tanning leather and 
perfuming various substances. — Ainslie. 

(19) Aorocarpus firaxinifolius (Wight). N. 0. Leoumino^. 

Shingle-tree, Pink or Red Cedar, End. Mallay-Kone, Tax. 

Description. — Laige tree, deciduous, often having large 
buttresses, bark light grey, young parts golden pubescent; 
leaves glabrous, bipinnate ; pinnae 3 pairs with a terminal one ; 
leaflets equally pinnate, 4-6, opposite pair ovate, acuminate ; 
racemes many-flowered ; flowers duU greenish-red ; calyx and 
corolla minutely golden-pubescent outside. — Wight Icon. i. 

264 — Bcdd, Flor. Syl. t. 44. ^Travancore Mountains and 

Western Ghauts. South Canara. 

Economic Ussa — A tree of rapid growth and worthy of cultiva- 
taom The timber is flesh-coloured and light It is much used by 
the pknters at Conoor and Wynaad for building purposes and fur- 
niture, and in Cooig is laigely used for shingles. It ia known by 
the Burghers on the Keilgherriea as the EOingL — Bedd. 

<20) Adinaonia digttata (Linn.) N. O. Boxbaoea. 

Biohab or monkey bmd-tree, Eng. Gomk AmU, Hnn>. Hatld-Xluitb^ Bam- 
IQiat-yiui, Dux. Anai-pnl^rsiiiiu^ PspiMuap-pnli, Pad-snanuaii, Tax. 

BsscRiPTiON.-«-*Tree of moderate height; trunk enorinnw, 
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3040 feet in circumference ; leaves digitate, quinate, glabrous, 
petioled ; leaflets elliptical, slightly acuminated ; petioles and 
peduncles pubescent ; calyx S-partlte, pubescent, silky inside ; 
petals 6, spreading, at length deflexed; flowers axillary, soli- 
tary on long pedicels ; stamen tube adhering to the base of the 
petals ; fruit a large oblong downy pericarp 8-10 celled, cells 
filled with farinaceous pulp ; flowers large, white, with purplish 

anthers. FL July — W, & A. Prod, I CO. Natur^ised in 

India. Negapatam. Madras. 

Mkdioal Uses. — The fruit is somewhat acid, but makes a cool- 
ing and refreshing drink in fevers. Tlie acid farinaceous pulp 
surrounding the seeds is used in dysentery and diarrhoea ; failing 
this, the rind of the fruit beaten into a paste and mixed with 
water may be substituted. Adanson found the fruit a great preserva- 
tive against the epidemic fevers of the western coast of Africa, and 
especially beneficial in promoting perspiration, and attempering the 
heat of the blood. '' In Guadeloupe the planters use the bark and loaves 
as a febrifuge. Among other uses in Africa, the leaves are made 
into fomentations and poultices for rheumatic afiections of tlie limbs 
and irritable infiammatoiy ulcers. Dr Hutchinson considers that the 
action of the pulp is not due to any astringent properties, but to its 
virtues as a refrigerant and diuretic. Duchassaing {Pharvi, Joum,^ 
1845, p. 89) proposes the bark as a substitute for quinine in low 
interaiittent fevers. He prescribed it in decoction, and found it 
effectual in cases where quinine had failed. — Pharm, of India, 
Oraham^ Bomb, Flora, Adamon, 

Eoonomio Uses. — This tree is a native of the western coast of 
Africa, about Senegal and Sierra Leone. It has, however, long been 
naturalised in India, and from its many uses is deserving. of a place 
among the more useful plants of this country. The large fhiit re- 
sembles a gourd, and contains many black seeds. In Senegal the 
negroes use the bark and leaves powdered as we do pepper and salt. 
The fruit supplies the natives of Aflrica with an excellent soap by 
boiling the ashes with rancid palm^il. It is in the hollowed trunks 
of these trees that the negroes bury their dead ; and it is a remark- 
able flust, that shut up in these, the bodies become perfectly dry, 
without the necessity of the process of embalmment. Humboldt, in 
his * Aspects of Nature,’ remarks that the Baobab or monkey br4^- 
tree is the oldest organic monument of our planet. The earliest 
description of these trees is that of Aloysius Ci^amosto, a Yen^ani 
in 1454, who found one growing at the mouth, of the! Senegal river, 
whose trunk in Circumference was 112 feet. Adanson hir^lf sa^ 
feet in diameter and 70 feet in heigb^ and remarks that 
nliief triivellem hnd found trunks of 32 feet di^etsn As a tlitdber- 
ft is quite turileBS^ the wood being soft and Dr i(ooker 
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tree is emollient and mucilaginons in all ita parts.*’ Along 
the aea-eoaat of Guaernt the fishennan nse the laxge fruit as a float 
for their nets. The leaves are eaten with their food^ and are con- 
sidmd cooling, and useful in restraining excessive perspiration. M. 
HolUen, in his Travels in Africa, states that to the negroes the l^hab 
is perhaps the most valuable of vegetables. JXb leaves are used for 
leaven, its bark furnishes indestructible cordage, and a coarse thread 
used for doth and ropes. Bopes made from the bark are said to be 
very stro^, and there is in Bengal a saying, As secure as an elephant 
botmd wim a Baobab rope.” — Hooker, Humboldt LdndUy, 

(21) Adenanthera pavonina (IAuti,) N. 0. Leguminosjb. 

Anai-kandamunid, Tam. Bandi gooroovinza, Tel. Bokta-chundun, Rangnint^ 
Beng. Miii\jatie, Mal. Kdchun-doona, Hikd. 

Description. — Large tree, unarmed; leaves bipinnated; 
pinn® 4-6 pair ; leaflets oval, obtuse, glabrous, 10-12 pair, on 
short petioles ; calyx 6-toothed ; petals 6 ; racemes terminal or 
from the upper axils, spike-like; legumes somewhat falcate, 
twisted, 10-12 seeded; flowers numerous, small, yellow and 
white mixed, fragrant. Ft June — ^Aug. — Roxb, FI. Ind. ii. 

370. — W. & A Prod. i. 271. — Rheede, vi t 14. Peninsula. 

Nbrthem Circars. Travancore. Bengal. 

Eoonohio Uses. — Although this tree is called Ruktorchundun^ 
which means Bed Sandal, yet the real red sandal- wood is the pro- 
duce of the Ptefi'ocarpus Bantalinm. It is to be met with in most 
forests in India. The timber is valued for its solidity. The inner 
wood of the larger specimens is of a deep-red colour, very hard and 
durable. It yidds a dye which the Brahmins use after bathing for 
marking their foreheads. They procure it by merely rubbing the 
wood on a wet stone. The seeds, which are of a shining scarlet 
colour with a circular streak in their centre, are used as weights by 
the jewellers, each of them weighing four grains. The natives in 
Travancore aaaeit that they are poisonous if taken internally, espe- 
cially when in a powdered state. A cement is made by beating 
up with borax and water. — Roa^. Aindie. 

(22) Adhntodn TrmagaebailaiulB {Nees). N. 0. Aoaktbaoba. 

UsTsthC-iBOomiigi., Poonakoo-poondoo, Taic. Pindl-kooda, Til. 

Desobiftiok. — ^F ruficulose, hoary-pubescent; leaves 
roundish; bracts orhkulate, retuse, bracteoles equalling the 
calyx, linear ; flowers axillary, solitary, ascending on a terminal 
i^ei, yellowish, purple-dotted. M. Feh— March.— JPta. Prod. 
si 999.— Gendanissa TtanquebatimiBis, Neea WaM. JPt. Aa 
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jBar. ia 105* — Justieia Tranquebarieiisifi^ Xtm — J. parvifolia, 
Zank — WigM Icon. 1 462, Eastern coasts of Peninsula. 

Mkdioal Uses. — ^The juice of the leaves is xeokoned cooling and 
aperient, and is given to children in small-pox. The braised leaves 
are applied to blows and other external ixguries. — Ainalie. 

(23) Adhatoda Vasica (Nces). Do. 

Malabar nxit, Eno. Adalsa, Arusa, Adarsa, Hind, and Duk. Adatodal, Tam, 
Adasaram, Tel. Atalotakam, Mal. Anua, Bkno. 

Description. — Shrub, 8-10 feet; leaves opposite, lanceolate ; 
corolla monopetalous, irregular; stem much branched; flowers on 
short spikes, terminal; flower whitish, spotted, sulphur-coloured 
at the throat, and at the limb with dark purple lines. FI. Feb. 
— April. — Justieia Adhatoda, Linn. — Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 126. 
Peninsula. Bengal Nepaul. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the loaves is given in a dose of two 
drams with one dram of the juice of fresh ginger as an expectorant 
in coughs, asthma, and ague. They ore bitterish and subaromatic, 
and are administered in infusion and electuary. — (Joum. Agri. Hort. 
8oc. of India, x. 28. Ainalle). The leaves, flowers, and root, especially 
the flowers, are considered antispasmodic, and are given in cases of 
asthma and intermittent fever. They have also been successfully 
employed in chronic bronchitis, and other pulmonary and catarrhal 
affections when not attended with fever. — {Pharm. of India. Ind. 
AnnaU of Med. Science, x. 156.) The leaves are given to cattle 
as medicine, and to man for rheumatism. The fresh flowers are 
bound over the eyes in cases of ophthalmia. — {Stewarts Punj. Plants.) 
The leaves are given in conjunction with other remedies by the 
native doctors internally in decoction, as anthelmintic. — Aimlie. 
Roxh. 


(24) iEgle piarmelos {Corr.) N. 0. Auraktiaoej:. 

Bael or Bel tree, Eno. Bel, Siri-plml, Hind. Vilva, Tam. Hsredoo, Bilva- 
panda, Tel. Kuvalam, Mal. Bel, Sbri-phal, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, middling size, armed with sharp spines ; 
leaves pinnate ; leaflets oblong or broad-lanceolate, crenulated, 
unequal, middle one petiolate, latend ones almost sessile; 
petals 4-5, spreading; stamens distinct; style shorty thick; 
flowers in panicles, axillary, on long pedicels, large, greenish 
white, fragrant ; berry with a hard rind, smooth, many^celled, 
many •seeded ; seeds covered with a transparent glutinous 
matter. M. May.— If. & A. Prod, i 96, — FI. Ind. ii 

2 
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57#. Cbf. iL 143.^>--<]lratoeTa marmdo% lAm.^WigM Ito^ 
t l^^^Ekeede, iii t. 37, Peninsula. Bengal 

Medical Uses. — ^T he fruit of this tree is somewhat like an orange. 
The cella contain, besides the seeds, a large quantity of tenadous 
transparent ^uten, which becomes hard on drying, but continues* 
transparent. The fruit is nutritious, and occasion^y employed as 
an alterative. It is very palatable; and its aperient quaiities in 
the removal of habitual costiveness have been w^ ascertained. The 
root, bark, and leaves are reckoned refrigerant in Malabar. The bark 
of the root especially is given in compound decoctions in intermittent 
fevers, and the loaves made into poultices in ophthalmia. When 
dried before it is ripe the fruit is u^ in decoction in diarrhoea and 
dysentery ; and when ripe and mixed with juice of tamarinds, forms 
an agreeable drink. A water distilled from the flowers is reputed 
to be alexipharmic. A decoction of the bark of the tree is given in 
palpitation of the heart, and of the leaves in asthma . — (RoxK Ainelie. 
Wieede.) According to Dr Green, a sherbet of the ripe fruit taken 
every morning proves serviceable in moderate cases of dyspepsia. 
He further adds that the unripe fruit baked for six hours is a 
powerful astringent — {Ind, Ann, Med, Se,^ ii. 224.) The fullest 
accounts of the properties and uses of the Bael are given in the papers 
by Grant and Cleghom in ' Indian Annals of Med. Science,’ iL 222^ 
234. 

Eoonohio Uses. — The mucus of the seeds is used as an excellent 
addition to mortar, especially in the construction of wells. A 
yellow dye is procured from the astringent rind of the fruit — Bosch, 

(25) jEschynomene aspera {lAnn,) H. 0. Lsouminosjb. 

Shola, Tola, Hum. PhoohaoU, Beng. AUekudasa, Mal. Attoonette, Tam. 

Descriptiok. — ^P erennial, floating, erect, sometimes branched; 
leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets numerous, linear, obtuse ; 
racemes axillary, few-flowered; calyx 6-clefl^ 2-lipped, bibiac- 
teolate ; peduncles and pedicels rough with hairs ; legumes 
4r7 jointed, on long stalks, with prickly tubercles on the middle 
of joint, margins striated, crenulated; flowers brownish 
orange. FL June— Aug. — W. if A, Prod, i. 219 . — WigU lam, 

i, 299.— ^edysarum lagenarium, JSoxb. FL Ind, iii 365. ^ 

Pmunsuk. Bengal. In tanks and lakes. 

Economic Times.— The pith is much used for the manufacture of 
hats, botile-eases, and similar articles, it being a bad eonducto of 
heai It is cut from the thick stems and made up into ari^MUi 
models of temples, and flsfahtg- floats. The plants axe 
for this purpose in April and May, heiiig abund^t in 
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mmbmin Bengali and the borders of jheels aad lakes between Cal* 
oatta and Hordwar. — 

(26) Agathotes eUngrta (Don). N. 0. Osntjjlnacmm. 

Ohlfi^t Ovstlaii, Em 6b»yrae^ Tam. ChireeU, Box. snd Hum. SheeliM- 
tettoo^ TEL. KiriyathA, Mal. 

Descriptiok. — ^A nnual, 3 feet; steins single. round, jointed; 
branches decussated, occasiondly angulai* at the extremities ; 
leaves opposite, amplexicaul, lanceolate, very acute, entire, 3-5 
nerved; dowers numerous, stalked, the whole upper part of 
the plant forming an oblong decussated panicle ; calyx 4-cleft ; 
petals spreading, 4-parted, divisions equal to those of the 
calyx; capsules 1-celled, 2-valved, slightly opening at the 
apex ; seeds numerous ; dowers yellow. — Hoxb, FI Ind. ii 71. 
NepauL Kumaon. Northern India. 

Medioxl Uses. — ^This is one of the most esteemed of Indian 
medicinal plants, being especially valuable as a tonic and febrifuge. 
The whole plant is pulled up at the time the dowers be^n to decay, 
and is thus dried for use. Its febrifugal properties are in high esti- 
mation with European practitioners in India, who use it instead of 
Cinchona when the latter is not to be procured ; and in most cases 
wherein Gentian is prescribed, this is recommended as a good sub- 
stitute. The root is the bitterest part of the plant, and the bitter 
principle is easily imparted to water or alcohol. According to 
Battley’s analysis of its chemical properties. it contains a free acid, 
a bitter resinous extractive with much gum, and chlorates, with sul- 
phates of potass and lime. No alkaloid has been detected in it; 
what is therefore sold as a sulphate of chiraytine is well known to 
be only the disulphate of quinia.” It is best recommended in pre- 
paration as an infusion or watery extract, or a tincture, but not in 
decoction; even infusion made with warm water is denounced as 
producing violent headache. To form a cold infusion, a pint of 
water should not stand more than twenty minutes on half an ounce 
of the bruised plant Chirayta pcmesses the general properties oi 
bitter tonics, but has at the same time some peculiar to its^ which 
fit it well for certain forms and complications of disease. Unlike 
most other tonics, it does not constipate the bowels, but tends to 
produce a regular actum of the aliment^ canal, even in those sub* 
jeet to habil^ constipation. Burir^ its use the bile becomes more 
abuudant and healthv in character. The tendenqr to excess of 
acidity in the stomach, with duengagemeut of fiatus, is much re- 
iMiped by its use. These qualitlee fit it in a most peculw d^^ 

^ kmd of indigestion which ocean in gouty pen<m It any, 
Wh^ assodated with alkeline pnpmtions or *witfa . 
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acids ; the latter arc generally preferable. The same remark applies 
to its employment in the treatment of scrofula. As a remedy against 
the languor and debility which affect many persons in summer and 
autumn, notliing is equal to the cold infusion of this 2>lant. Tt may 
bo taken twice or even more frequently daily for a considerable time ; 
then discontinued, and afterwards resumed. Children take it more 
readily than most other bitters. It is found to l)0 a veiy efficacious 
remedy in India against intermittents, particularly when associated 
with Guilandina, llonduc, or Caranga nuts. The debility which is 
apt to end in dro])sy is often speedily removed by infusion of Chi- 
ray ta ; to which is added the tincture formed of it with, orange-] )eel 
and cardamoms. Its efficacy in worm-cases has ])rocured for it th(‘ 
name of worm-seed })lant. The extract is given with great benelit 
in some forms of diarrhfjca and dysentery, j>articularly if combiiuHl 
with Ipccacuan, the emetic tendency of which it very markedly con- 
trols. In Dr Fleming’s Notes on ‘ Indian Medicinal I’laiits,’ as 
(]uotcd by W allich, it is stated, “ The dried herb is to be met with 
in every bazaar of Hindoostan, being a medicine in the highest re- 
])iite with both the Hindu and European practitioners. It i)ossesses 
all the stomachic, tonic, febrifuge, and antarthritic virtues which are 
ascribed to the Geiitiana lutea, and in a greater degree than they 
are generally found in that root in the state in which it conies to us 
from Europe, It may therefore on every occasion bo advantageously 
substituted for it. The efficacy of the Chirayta, when combined 
with the Caranga nut, in curing intermittents, has be(*n already men- 
tioned. For restoring the tone and activity of the moving fibre in 
general debility, and in that kind of cachexy which is liable to ter- 
minate in dropsy, the Chirayta will bo found one of the most useful 
and effectual remedies which we can emjdoy. The parts of the plant 
that are used in medicine are the drie(l stalks with pieces of root 
attached. A decoction of these, or, which is better, an infusion of 
them in hot water, is the form usually administered.” — IJou in Lem. 
and Edin. Phil. May. W<dHch, Phnita* A.*?. Itarior. 

(27) Agati grandifiora (Desr.) N. 0. Leguminosje. 

Agatliee, Tam. Aiiisay, Tel. Agati. Mal. Buko, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 30-35 feet ; leaves abruptly pinnated, 
leaflets numerous ; calyx campanulatc, slightly 2-lipped ; co- 
rolla papilionaceous, vex ilium oval, oblong, keel large, falcate, 
with petals free at the base and apex ; racemes axillary, 2-4 
flowered ; flowers large, scarlet or wliite ; legumes pendulous, 
very long, manj^'-seeded, contracted between the seeds. FI. March 
— April. — W. & A. Prod. i. 215. — -ffischynomene coccinea, 
Linn. — AR. grandiflora, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 331, Rheede, i. t 51. 
Travancore and elsewhere in the Peninsula in gardens. 
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Mkdiual Uses. — The hark is vory hittor, ami is used os a tonic, 
and an infusion of the loavt's is a useful catliartic. 'Fho natives put 
tin* juice of tin; lcavt‘.s in tlu' nostril.s in had fevei’s on the day of tlie 
paroxysm, 'i'lu' juice i>f the jlowers is s<|ue(‘/ed into tlio eyes for 
expelling dimness of vision. — UmUry. Jmlia. 

(2S) Agave Americana (/.///a.) N. o. AmakylmdaiM':.!:. 

Bakas ]»iitla1i, llallii snij’ur, Bara kanv.ir, .hiiij^li-kanviir. Hind, lliikkas-piittah, 
Dck. Aiiaik-katra/hai, Tam. Uakaslii-niatlalu, Tel. l*iinam-kalvuzlja, Mkl. 
.luiigli-aiiaiiashj Uilatiiiut, lJi:N(}. 

Dk.scuiption. — stein very lliick, scaly at the ba.ses of the 
leaves, very lihrous ; sea]»e en'ct, tapering, tliiek ; scales alter- 
nate, sul)lan(HH)late, half stem - clasping, lower ones longcu’, 
approxiniat(‘d, np]Kir ones more remote ; radicjil l(‘aves incum- 
hent by turns, lanceolate, channelhMl, smooth, dentfdcny spiji- 
oiis at the edge, glaucous, mucronat(‘, still', (» feid and more, 
juicy, outer ones rellexed, intm-mediate ones spreading, inmu* 
ones obvolut(; into a, straight veuy acute cone ; l(‘ar-s])ines 
straight, ch(‘stnut, marginal ones imuirved of tin* .same colour; 
panicles v(.‘ry large, mulding, composite ; junluiicles recurv(*d, 
heiit inwards, decom])ound, many-ilowei(;d ; (lowers ]>edunchnl, 
grecuiish-yellow. — Kvnt/t Enuni. 'j)l, v. 81b. — Linn. Spec. 4()1. 

— Andr. Repos, t. 488. — WUjhl Icon, i. 2024. Naturalised 

in India. 

]\Iki)Icai. Uses. — The roots are diuretic and anii-Hyphilitic., and 
arc hroiiglit to Kurojjc mixed with Harsaj)arilla (Litoftcy). Diuretic 
and alterative projierties are assigned to thij roots hy tin*, Mexicans. 
A tljin slice, of the huge lle.sliy leaves makes a good j>oultiec. — 
Pharin. of India. 

Economic l.\si:s. — The common American Aloe, althougli not in- 
digenous, is now common in (‘.very part of India. It is a native, (d' 
America within the troi»ics from the ydains to elevations cd' 10,000 
hiet, and is now naturalised in tin; South of Euroi)e. It is niucli 
valued as a hedg(? plant, hut its chief importance arisc.s from the ex- 
cellent lihres wliieli it yields. Not only are thc.se ])rocurcd fi’oin tlic3 
leaves, hut a ligneous fibre is contaimjd iu tin*, root, familiarly known 
as the Pita thread. 'J'liis is much used in the Madra.s Pnj.sidency. 
It is manufactured at a very slight expen.se, the mode of prejiaration 
being usually to cut the l<i<ave.s and throw tlieiii into pfjuds for three 
or iiiorc days, wlnui they arc taken out, inac(;rated and .scra])ed with 
a hluiiti.sh instriiiiKnit. It has been found that the leaf fibres are 
liable to rot owing to a milky viscid juice contained in them, Tliis 
defect has, however, been comsiderahly obviated by very hard crush- 
ing, or pressure between heavy cylinders, which, by getting rid of 
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all the moisture, renders them more pliable for weaving and other 
purposes. In Calcutta, the fibres being submitted to experiments, 
were found equal to the best Eussian hemp. They are much used 
for lashing bales of calico. As log-lines for ships they are found to 
be very durable, and far superior to roi)es of hemp. In several ex- 
periments that have been made, especially by Drs Itoyle and Wight, 
Aloe-fibre roiio has been found to bo more powerful than either coir, 
country hemp, or jute. A bundle of the Agave fibre ])ore 270 lb., 
that of Eussian hemp only IGO lb. Dr Wight found some cord of 
it bore 3G2 lb. In Tinnevelly it sells from 20 to 40 rupees the candy 
of 500 lb., and at Madras for 7 rupees a mauiid. There is no 
doubt that these Aloe fibres deserve more particular notice. They 
are admiralty suited for cordage, mats, rojies, Ac., and the tow 
might be advantageously used in the manufacture of pa 2 )er. In 
JMexico th('.y prepare a fermented liquor from the stem ])y incision, 
called Pul([ue, and from tliis they distil an ardent spirit. In that 
e-oiintry, too, the dried flowering-stems are used as impenetrable 
tliatch. An extract of the leaves is used to make a lather, like soap, 
and* the loaves, s])litlongitudimilly, are employed to sharpen razors on, 
performing the duties of a strop owing to the particles of silica they 
contain. — (lloj/Je'a Fibrous Plants. Jury Rep. Mad. Fxh ib. Lindley. ) 
An im])ortaiit discovery has recently been made, that i)laster iinj)rcg- 
nated with the juice and pulp of the Aloe leaves will save walls from 
being attacked by white ants. The experiment w^as made in jails, 
and other buildings where white ants abounded, and those parts 
of the buildings where the Aloe juice was mixed with the jdaster were 
free from the de])redations of those destructive insects. — Corresp. in 
Aijri. llori. Soc. Jour., June 18G4. 


(29) Agave vivipara (Linn.) Do. 

Bastard Aloe, Eno. Kulhalai, Tam. Peetlia kalabantha, Tel. 

Desciiiption. — S teiuless ; leaves ovate-oblong, acute, stiff, 
thick, recurved, spreading, pale green, hoary, prickly at the 
edges ; prickles collected, veiy small, orange brown ; scape 
branched, bulbiferous. — Linn. Spec. 461. — Kunth Enum. pi. 
v. 822. — Ait. Kew, i. 471. North-West Provinces. 

Economic Uses. — ^A good fibre, which is long in the staple, is 
procured from the leaves. The latter are allow^ed to rot in water for 
twenty days, and then beat on a plank, and again thoroughly washed. 
A strong and useful cordage is made from them, as well as mats and 
ropes. In South Arcot these fibres sell at 30 rupees the candy. 
Generally they find a ready sale in this country, and pay the expense 
of manufacture. — Jury Rep. M. E. 
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(30) Ailanthus excelsa (Roxk) K (). Xantiioxylace.ic. 

rtToomariiin, Tam. rerumaruin, Mal. Pedilaniaiioo, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves abni])tly piimated, toinen- 
tose ^vllell young, afterwards glabrous; leatlets 10-14 pair, 
coarsely tootlied at the base ; j>etals 5, almost glabrous in the 
inside ; iilameiits glabrous, shorter than the anthers ; calyx 5- 
cleft ; samane linear-oblong, 3-5, one-seeded ; ])anicles termi- 
nal ; tlowers fascicled, green. FI, Aug. — JV. tC* A . Prod. i. 1 50. 

— lloxh. FI. Did. ii. 454. Cor. i. t. 23. Northern Circars. 

Coimbatore. 

Medical T'^ses. — T he aromatic bark is used by the natives in dys- 
pej>sia. Dr "Wight mentions that in the C^inuirs the bark is regarded 
as a powerful febrifuge, and as a tonic in castis of lUibility. — Ainslin. 

Wii/lit in. I. 

]u';0N0Mi(j Uses. — T he wood is light and not durabk^, but is us<mI 
for catamarans and made into sword-handles and sheaths for spears 
ill "Western India. — lioxh. 


(31) Ailanthus Malabarica (/>e.) Do. 

IVrooiiijiruiri, Mal. Pcminaruin, 'rr,i.. 

Description. — Tree, leaves abruptly pinnated ; leaflets quite 
entire, ovate-lanccolate, unequal-sided, oblique at the base ; 
panicles large-, terminal ; jieduncles and calyx pubescent ; 
})ctals glabrous, obovate, much longer than the calyx ; samane 
oval, oblong, obtuse at botli ends. — Wight Icon. t. \ 004. — W. & 
A. Prod. i. 150. — llhccdc, vi. t. 15. Travancore. Malahar. 

Medical Uses. — The bark has a pkrasant and slightly bitter 
ta.sto, and is given in cases of dyspepsia, and moreover considered a 
valuable tonic and febrifuge. It yields a fragrant resinous juice 
known as Muttfie-pal^ which was first noticed by Iluchanan, who 
found the tree in the Annamullay forests. "Jim resin reduced to 
powder mixed with milk and strained is given in small dosc^s in 
dysentery, and also in hronchitis, and reputed to be an excellent 
remedy, owing chiefly to the balsamic proi)ertie 8 of the resin. The 
fruit triturated with mango and mixed witli rice is reckoned useful 
in cases of ophthalmia. Wight states that the bark is rough and 
very thick, studded with bright garnet-looking grains apparently of a 
resinous nature, which do not dissolve cither in spirit or water. 
— {AinsUe. Wight Gibson.) Mr Broughton, Quinologist to Gov- 
ernment, reported upon the resin as follows : This resin, as com- 
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monly met with, is dark brown or grey in coloui', is plastic, opaque, 
and has an agreeable smell. It contains much impurity. The pure 
resin is very soft, having the consistence of thick treacle ; and this 
is doubtless the reason why it is always mixed with fragments of 
wood and earth, which make it more easy to handle. The sample*^ 
which I examined contained but 77 per cent of resin, the remainder 
being adulterations. Alcohol readily dissolves the resin, and on 
(evaporation leaves it as a very viscous, transparent, light-brown, 
semi-liquid, which does not solidify by many days' exposure to a 
steam heat ; when burnt it gives out a fragi*ancc, and hence it is 
sometimes used for inc(3nse. Its perfume is, however, inferior to 
that produced by many other resins employed in the concoction of 
the incense employed in Christian and heathen worshi]). 1'he pecu- 
liar consistency of the resin would enable it to substitute Venice 
tur{)cntinc for many purposes, though its price (G rupees for 25 lb. 
in the crude state) forbids an extensive employment.” 

(32) Alangium decapetalum {Lam,) N. 0. ALAxciACJi^E. 

Saffe-leaved Alangium, Eng. Aliiigie-niaruin, Tam. Aiigolani, Mal. Akola, 
Akaricanta, Hind. Bagh-ankra, Bing. 

Descbiption. — T ree, leaves alternate, narrow-oblong ; petals 
6-10; branches occasionally spinescent ; stamens twice the 
number of the petals ; filaments hairy at the base ; flowers 
solitary or aggregate in the axils of the loaves, whitish yellow, 
fragrant ; drupe tomentose, 1 -seeded. FI. April and May. — 
W. dt A. Prod. i. 325. — BJieede, iv. t. 17. — Wight Jeon, t, 194. 

— A. tomentosum, Dec. — A. liexax^etalum, lioxh. Eocky 

places in Malabar. Coromandel. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the root is reckoned anthelmintic 
and jmrgativc. It is also employed in dropsical cases ; and, jjulver- 
ised, is a repiited antidote in snake-bites. — Roxh. 

Economic I^ses. — The limber is very beautiful and strong, accord- 
ing to Dr Wight sustaining a weight of 310 lb. The woocl of the 
A. hexapctalum is also considcrcid valuable. This latter is called 
Kam-amjolam in ^ralayaluni, and Woodueja in Telugu. It is a 
native of Bengal and Malabar. — T17<///^. 

(33) Albizzia amara {Willd.) X. 0. Leguminusa:. 

Nalla-penga, Nalla-eegoo, Narliujie, Tel. Woonja, Tam. 

Description. — Tree, unarmed; branches terete; young shoots, 
|ietioles, and peduncles, and under side of the leaflets clothed 
with yellowish tomentum ; leaves bipinnate ; pinnse 8-10 pair, 
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with a gland on the petiole and between the last pair ; Icailets 
20-30 pair ; stipules lanceolate ; peduncles solitary or aggre- 
gated, long and filiform in the axils of the upper leaves, and 
racemose from the abortion of the leaves ; llowers small in 
globular heads ; corolla 5-clefi ; stanuais long, numerous, moii- 
adelplious ; legumes Hat, thin, broadly linear, 3-r) soihIchI. — 
Bcdd Flor. Si/lv, t. Gl. — Acacia amara, Willd . — \V. (0 A. Prod 

i. 274. — Mimosa amara, lioxb. Mysore. Ihmibay. ]\ladras 

Presidency. 

Economic Usks. — A tolerably largo trees witli a iiiaxiimun ht‘ight 
of about 30 feet. The av«kmI is dark brown, inoltlc'd, and va'iy luind 
some, strong, librous, still", elose-grained, hard, and diirahle, su|K‘rinr 
to Sal and Teak in transverse slreiigth and coln-sive |KJW<‘r. It is 
inileli used by the natives for building purposes, and in the, eonst rue 
tion of earts, jdoughs, and lu'ams. It also makes (‘xeidlent fuel, and 
for this puipose is extensively used for the railways in Sonihern In 
dia. The natives use the leaves for washing the hiiiv. — Jkdf/fftitr, 


(31) Albizzia Lebbek (AVv/Z/o) Do. 

Sirissfi troo, I'iNi}. Siri 1 1 inj). KaUllva;-^•u, 'I’ am. I^irisana, Vriu vako, 

Mkl. Siri^-guflili, Uiano. 

Dkschiition. — Thm', 30-40 foot, unimm'd; young branches 
Ilexuoso ; Iciives bi])iiinale(l ; idiiiue 1-4 pair; leallets 4-0 pair, 
obtuse, oval, glabrous, uiKMjual ; jKiduindes axillary, each with 
a globular head of tlowers on short, ]>edic(ds, 1-4 tog(!tln.a‘; 
calyx long, tubular ; pedals 5, united to be'yond the e,alyx ; 
stamens very long, monadid^dious ; b‘gnin(^s Hat and thin, 
remotely 8-10 seeded ; Howers small, Avbitu, fragrant. FI. 
Aug. — Sept. — Acacia speciosa WlUd. — IT. 4; A. Prad. i. 275. — 
M. Sirissa, Pu)xb. FI. hid. ii. 554. Travaucon;. (Joromandel. 

Mkdical Uses. — The seeds are iisecl by the nativejs in the treat 
uieiit of ])iles, and as an astringent in diarrlKua. The llowers ar(‘, 
employed in the cure of boils, eruptions, and swtdlings, and act as 
antidotes to i)oisons. The loaves arc useful in ojditlialmia, and the 
poAvdered bark in uleers, and especially in snak(;-wminds. dhe oil 
extracted from the seeds is given in ciises of wliitc leprosy . — PoiodCs 
Piinj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — A (*onsiderab]e quantity of gum is yiciblod by 
this tr(ie, valuable for many ordinary purposes. Tim timber is ve,ry 
durable, hard, and close-grained, and is employed for furniture. It 
is of a light colour, and is Avell adapted f(fV picture-frames and 
similar work. In Northern India it is considered unlucky to 
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employ the timber in house-building. — (Roxb, Rep, Mad, Exhih,) 
It is a frequent tree by roadsides, and has a large and umbi*ageous 
head. The tree is pollarded, and the cuttings used as firewood. It 
is now extensively planted on the Ganges Canal. It is of rapid 
growth, and flourishes in almost any soil. The leaves afford good 
fodder for cattle. — Bomb, Govt, Rep,, 1863. 

(35) Albizzia odoratissima (ir/Z/cZ.) Do. 

Karinthakara, Mal. Kurroo-vaga, Tam. Shiiiduga, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet, unarmed ; leaves bipinnated; 
pinna) 3-4 pair; leaflets 10-40 pair,narrow, oval, oblique, glabrous, 
pale on the under side ; panicles terminal and axillary, the ulti- 
mate divisions cymose, or somewhat umbellate ; heads of flowers 
small, globose; stamens monadelphous ; legume flat, thin, thick- 
margined, about 10-seeded ; flowers pale yellow, very fragrant. 
FI. May — June. — Acacia odoratissima, Willd . — TF. A. Prod, 
i. 275. — A. lomatocarpa, Dec . — Mimosa odoratissima, Roxb, 

FI, Ind. ii. 540. Cor, ii. t, 120. — Rheedc, vi. t, 5. ^Malabar 

and Coromandel. Common everywhere. 

Economic Uses. — T he timber of this large and handsome tree is 
particularly hard and strong, and is well suited for naves and fellies 
of wheels. The tree is very abundant, and grows in almost any 
soil. It is one of the most valuable jungle timbers. — {Roxb, Jury 
Rep, Mad. Exliib.) It attains a large size at YcUore, Arcot, and in 
i\ib Carnatic generally, and in the ghauts running towards Salem. 
Tlie tree grows rapidly, and the wood is hard, heavy, and dark- 
coloured. It is excellent for all purposes requiring strength and 
durability, and should be planted -where required to remain. — Beafs 
Rep, to Bomb. Govt., 1863. 

(36) Albizzia stipulata (Dec.) Do. 

Konda-cliiragu, TEL. Aiulooki, Benq. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet, unarmed; leaves bipinnated ; 
young shoots irregularly angled ; pinme 6-20 pair ; petioles 
tomentose; leaflets numerous, semi-hastate, sides very un- 
equal; peduncles aggregated; panicles terminal and in the 
upper axils ; heads of flowers globose ; corolla tubular, 5-cleft ; 
stamens, very long, monadelphous at the base ; legumes thin, 
flat, glabrous ; seeds 6-12 ; flowers white and rose-coloured. 
FI. April — June. — ^Acacia stipulata, Dec. — W, & A. Prod. i. 

274 — M. stipulacea, Roxb. FI, Ind. ^ 549. Travancore. 

Courtallum, Bengal. 
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Economic Uses. — This is one of the largest trees of tlio genua. 
The timber is close-grained and strong, rendering it valuable for 
furniture and other puri)osea. It is a native of the mounijiina north 
of Jiengal, but it is to bo mot with in most parts of the I^eniusula. 
— 

(37) Aleurites triloba {FoM.) !N. O. EuriiouiJiACE^:. 

Belgaum walnut, Enq. Jmigli-aklirot, Dijk. Nutiu-akrota, Tam, Natu-nkrotu, 
T£L. Bangla-ttkrot, Bkno. 

Desciiution. — L arge tree j leaves petioled, very largo, cor- 
date,, with entire or scalloped margins, 3-5 lubed; panicles 
terminal ; flowers small, white ; fruit roundish, somewhat com- 
pressed, pointed, very hard, 2-celhi(l; eolis 1 -seeded. FL 

May. — J. Grail, lioxh. FL Ind, iii. 029. Ik^lgauin. Travan- 

core. Mysore. Northern Circars. I'cugal. 

Medical Uses. — An oil is cxiractcMl from llio kornol of the nut, 
which is employed modiciiuilly as a siinj and mild purgative, ap- 
proximating nearer in its effects to castor-oil. It has neither iasto 
nor smell, nor docs it ju-oduce nausea, either administm’ed i>ure or iii 
emulsion. It lias been pronounced siijuirior to linscjcd oil, (!spe(;ially 
for purposes connected with the arts. It is easily extracted, b(;ing 
separated from the kernel with le.ss labour Jind simpler machinery 
than the oil from the Cocoa-nut, which ku pi ires gnuit pressure. — 
Pharm, of India. GRorJee^ Ann. Thera})., 117. 

Economic Uses. — This is a large tree, tlui newly-formed parts of 
which arc covered with a farinaceous substance*. Tlie natives are 
fond of the nut, whicli is palataldc, and soiiKsthing like our hlnglisli 
Wahiut. In the Sandwich Islands tliey arc mnploycd for candles. 
A number of them strung upon a stick wdll burn for hours, giving 
a clear and steady light. The tree grows most readily from seed, 
and might be extensively cultivatijd. The cake after exju'ession of 
the oil is a good food for cattle, and usijful as irianuro. According 
to Simmonds, “31^ gallons of the nut yield 10 gallons of oil, which 
bears a good price in the home market.” About 10,000 gallons are 
yearly produced in the Sandwich Islands. In Ceylon it is manu- 
factured, and there known as the ‘‘kckuna” oil. It is supposed to 
be a good substitute for rape-oil. — Lindley. Simmonds. Comm. 
Prod. Jury Rep. M. E. 

(38) Aloe Talgaris {Lam.) N. O. Liliace^. , 

£arbadoe.<i Aloe, Eng. Kattalay, Tail. 

Desceiptiok.— Stem short; leaves fleshy, stem-clasping, 
first spreading, then ascending, lanceolate, glaucous-green, flat, 
obovate, convex below, armed with distant reddish spines 
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perpendicular to the margin; the parenchyma slightly coloured 
brown, and very distinct from the tough leathery cuticle; 
8i)ike cylindrical-ovate; flowers at first erect, then spreading, 
afterwards pendulous, yellow, wdth the three inner segments at 
the apex somewhat orange, not longer than the stamens. — 
Lam, Enc. i. 86. Rhecde, xi. t, 3. — A. Barbadensis, Mill, 
Common in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The above species of Aloe, wliich is properly a 
native of Greece, or, as some say, of the Cape Colony, has long been 
naturalised in botli Indies. It yields what is known as the Bar- 
bad oes Aloes. This substance is of a dark or reddish-brown 
colour, and has a most unpleasant odour. In quality it is 
far inferior to the real Socotrine Aloes {A, Socotrina), As a 
drug, Aloes is reckoned extremely valuable, and its medical pro- 
I)orties are very numerous. Although aperient, yet, unlike other 
cathartics, the cficct is not increased, if given in large doses, beyond 
a certain point. To p(?rsons predisposed to apo})lexy it is more 
boncdicial than most other jmrgatives. The comj)ound decoction is 
a valuable emmenagogue, particularly when combined with prepara- 
tions of iron. One of the best modes of covering the unpleasant 
taste of Aloes, when given Ihiuid, is in the comi)ound tincture of 
lavender. Aloes are ])roduced by most of the varieties of these 
j)lants, but Dr O’Shaughnessy remarks that the quality of the pro- 
duct is apx)arently more dependent on soil, climate, and preparation, 
than on any specilic dilference in the plant itself. A great deal 
depends on the mode oi’ preparation. Tlie usual mode of extracting 
the substance is by making a transverse incision in the leaves, or 
cutting them off at the base, and scraping off the juice as it flows if 
done in the former way, and allowing it to run in a vessel placed 
for the pur])ose if in the latter. Pressure is made occasionally to 
jissist the flow ; but, as Dr O’Shauglmessy observes, “ by this means 
largo quantities of the mucilage are forced out and mix with the 
proper bitter juice, which is proportionately deteriorated for it must 
be recollected that the Aloe contains a great deal of mucilaginous 
matter, abundant towards the centre of the thick fleshy leaves. The 
Aloes after being received into a vessel are exposed to the sun or 
other heat, by which means they become inspissated. The greater 
portion of Aloes sent to England is from the Cape Colony. Of late 
years the imjiortation of the true Socotrina Aloes has considerably 
decreased. What is now shipped to Europe is sent usually round 
by Bombay ; but Simmonds says, ‘‘ Socotrine Aloes, although long 
considered the best kind, is now below Barbadoes Aloes in commercial 
value.” The several kinds of Aloes are the East Indian or Hepatic 
Aloes, so called from its liver colour, and said to be the produce of 
the A, Arabica ; and the Horse- Aloes, which is only used in veteri- 
nary medicine. This latter product is said to be obtained by boil- 
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ing the leaves that have been previously used for producing a finer 
sample. The greiiter part of Cape- Aloes is the produce of A. Spkataf 
which is of a yellowish colour, and has a heavy disagroeahlo odour. 
— (Aimlie, LimiL Bentjal Dhp. Comm, Prod, Mad,) Tho other 
spccie*s yielding Aloes are the A. Imlica, Hoyle (A, perfoliata^ Roxb,\ 
inhabiting dry sandy plains in the J^lorth-Westcni Provinces, anil 
tho A, litoral is (Koenig), found on tho sea-coasts of tho Peninsula. 
A good kind of Aloes is procurable from tho latter. Tho natives 
attach much value to the juice of the leavc's, which they apjdy 
externally in cases of ophthalmia, and es])ecially in what are com- 
monly tiuaued country sjore-oyes. The mode of adniiiiistering it is 
to wash tho pulp of the leaves in cold water and mix it up with a 
little burnt alum. In this state it is applied to tho oyes, being 
previously wrap])cd in a piece of muslin cloth. An ink is j)repared 
by tho !^rahometiins from tho juice of tlu^ pulp. — {Ainslle,) It 
appears certain that, with a litth'. care, Aloes of good (piality might 
bo obbiim^d from this source in con.siderablo ([uantiti(‘s, at a coat 
far less than that of the imported article. The fre8hly-ex})reasod 
juice is in almost universal usc^ as an external refrigerant application 
to all external or lo(iul iullammatious. — Pharm, of India. 


(39) Alpinia galanga (Sirz.) N. O. ZiNGiuEUACEyK. 

Bara-Kuliajan, llrNU. an<l Duk. Pmi-rutlai, Tam. Bedda-duinpa-raHhtrrtkan), 
Tkc. Peru ruUa, Mal. 

Description. — Perennial ; stem C-7 feet when in flower, 
with leafless slieath up to the middle ; leaves sliort-stalked, 
lanceolate, white, and somewhat callous on the margin, smooth; 
panicles terminal, spreading, dichotonious, each division with 
from 2 to 6 pale -greenish, fragrant fl«>wers ; calyx smooth, 
white, 1-toothed ; exterior limb of corolla of 3 nearly ei^ual 
recurved divisions ; interior one unguiciilate, oval, deeply 
2-lobed, white with reddish specks ; capsule size of a small 
cherry, obovate, smooth, deey) orange-red, 3-celh‘d ; seed 1 , 
much compressed, deep chestnut colour, a little wrinkled, 
arillate, except at the apex. FL April — May. — lioxh. FI. Ind. 

i. 59. — Maranta galanga, Linn, South Coiican. Cliittagoiig. 

Travancore, 

Medical UsEa — The tubers, which are faintly aromatic, pungent, 
and somewhat bitter, arc the larger galangal of the shops, and are 
used as a substitute for ginger. They are given in infusion in 
fevers, rheumatism, and ciitarrhal aflections. The galangal root is 
much used in China, and is one of tlie articles of commerce, realising 
in London 128. to 16s. per cwt. It has an aromatic pungent taste ; 
the outside is of a reddish-brown ; internally it is reddish-white. 
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An inferior sort of galangal is got from A. Allughas (Eoscoe), the 
root of which is considerably aromatic. Of this latter species 
liheede says, that the juice of the root is applied e3ctemally in gout, 
and is also used internally. The root itself macerated and mixed 
with wine is a good external application for pains in the limbs ; and, 
pulverised, is administered in colic. It is the Mala Tmchikua of 
Rheede. — {Ainalie. Swimonds, Rlieede.) The A. Khulwjan^ a 
variety of the A. Chimmu, is found growing in several gardens at 
Madras ; and its rhizomd, when dried, resembles that of the lesser 
galangal. It is supposed to be a distinct species by some, though 
closely approximating the A, Calcarata, It is stimulant, carmina- 
tive, stomachic, and expectorant. It is useful in all diseases where 
ginger is used, and also in most nervous disorders. It has also proved 
useful in incontinence of urine. — Stippl, to Phann. of India, 


(40) Alstonia scholaris {R. Dr.) K 0. Apocynace-*:. 

Ezhilaip-palai, Tam. Edakulapala, Pala-praruda, Edakula-ariti, Edakula-ponna, 
Tel. Pala, Mukkan-pala, Mal. Clihatiii, Bbno. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet; leaves 5-7 in a wkorl, obovate- 
obloiig, obtuse, veins ribbed, approximating the margin ; calyx 
5-parted ; corolla salver- sh a j)ed, with roundish segments ; 
cymes on short peduncles; limb of corolla a little bearded; 
flowers greenish white, follicles very long, slender. FI. Nov. — 
Dec. — Rhcedc, i. t. 45. — Wight Icon, t, 422. — Echites scholaris, 
Linn, Travancore. Coromandel. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — Tlio wood is bitter to the taste, and the bark is 
a powerful tonic, much used by tlie natives in bowel complaints. It 
is astringent, anthelmintic, and anti-periodic. It has proved a 
valuable remedy in chronic diarrhoea and the advanced stages of 
dysentery, and also efl'cctual in restoring the tone of the stomach 
after debilitating fevers. — Phann. of India, Gibson in Phann. 
Journal f xii. 422. 

Economic Uses. — This tree has obtained the trivial name Scholaris 
from the fact of its planks being used as school-boards, on which 
children tmee their letters, as in the Lancastrian system. The chil- 
dren assemble half-naked under the shade of the Cocoa palm, place 
themselves on rows on the ground, and trace out on the sand with 
the forefinger of the right hand the elements of their alphabet, and 
then smooth it with their left when they wish to trace out other 
characters. This method of teaching writing was introduced into 
India 200 b.c., according to Megosthenes, and still continues to be 
practised. The wood is white and close-grained. In Assam it is 
much prized for beams and light work, such as boxes, trunks, and 
scabbairis. The whole tree abounds in milky juice. — Nimmo, Roxh. 
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(41) Amaraatiu IhnnentacenB (BiteJi.) N. 0. Auak/utiaoea. 

Poong’kirai, Tau. 

Descbiption. — S tem herbaceous, erect ; leaves long-petioled, 
broad-lanceolate, acute ; panicles terminal, erect ; sepals subu- 
late, acute ; stamens five ; stigmas throe ; seed subcompressed, 
smooth; utricles wrinkled. Dec. Prod, xiii. s. 2, p. 265. — 

Itoxb. Flor, hid. iii. C99. — Wight Icon, t. 720. Mysore. 

Coimbatore. 

Econojiic Uses. — This plant is extensively cultivated in the 
Coimbatore district, chiefly for the flour of its seeds, which is a great 
article of diet among the natives. Iksiilcs the above, there are 
several other species of Amaranths used as vegetables by tho natives, 
such as tho A, pol ygonoides (lioxb.), considered very wholesome, 
e4^pecially for convalesce iits ; the A, oleraccm (Linn.), of which the 
several varieties are cultivated for diet, CvSpccially tli>e Vor. giyantcur^ 
which is about 4 to 8 feet high, and with a tliick succulent stem, 
which is eaten as a substitute for asparagus. — lioxb, Ainslie. 

(12) Amaxantus spinosus {Limi.) Do. 

Kante-mat, Di k. Mulluk-kirai, Tam. Mumlla-tota-kuru, Nolla-doggali, Tkl. 
Mullan-cliira, Mal. Kantii-iimii, Beno. 

DESClUFfiON. — Erect, 1-3 feet, somewhat striated, glabrous, 
reddish; leaves long-petioled, rhomb -ovate, or lanceolate- 
oblong, with two spines in the axils ; panicles sparingly 
branched; spikes erect, cylindric, (icute, terminal ones long, 
stiffish, lateral ones middle-sized ; flowers dense, green ; utricles 
2-3 cleft at the top, soniewliat wrinkled ; bracts unequal, 
bearded ; seed lenticular, polished, black. — Dec. Prod. xiii. s. 
2, p. 260. — RotJ), Flor. Ind. iii. Oil. — Wight Icon. t. 613. — 
Rumph. Artih. v. t. 83, fig. 1. Peninsula. P>engal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — Emollient pmdtices are made of tho bruised 
leaves. In the Mauritius a decoction of the leaves and root is ad- 
ministered internally as diuretic. — (Bouioriy Med, PI. of thcMauritiue. ) 
The A, campeetriH (Willd.) is considered dcmulccmt, and is given in 
decoction in cases of strangury — (Airwlle). Tho A. pohjgamus 
(Linn.) is used in bilious disorders, and as an aperient. — Long^ 
Indig. Plants of Bengal. 

(43) Ammannia vesicatoria (Roxb.) N. 0. Ltthracejs. 

DfUl-miri, Hind. Agiii-buti, Duk. Kallarivi, Miuiiiel-uerujjpa, Tam. Aqai- 
vender-paita, Tel. Kallar-vancbi, Mal. 

Description. — Herbaceous, erect; stem much branched, 
4-sided ; leaves sessile, opposite, lanceolate, attenuated, smaller 
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nearer the flowers; calyx 4-cleft to the middle, lobes acute, 
accessory teeth very small ; flowers very minute, aggregated in 
the axils of the leaves, almost sessile ; tube of the calyx at first 
narrow and tightened round the ovary, in fruit cup-shaped ; 
petals wanting; capsule longer than the calyx, 1 -celled ; 
flowers red. FI. Oct. — W. A. Prod. L 305. Roxh. Flor, Ind. 
i. 426. — Dec, Prod. iii. 78. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant has a strong nniriatic, not dis- 
agreeable smell. Its leaves, being extremely acrid, are used by the 
natives in raising lilisters in rheumatism. Bruised and applied to 
the , affected parts, they perform their office most effectually in about 
half an hour — {Aimlie). The pounded loaves are applied to herpetic 
eruptions — (Fleminy). It is said, from the great pain the leaves cause 
as blisters, they cannot be recommended. — Fharm. of India. 

(44) Amoora Bohituka {W. A.) N. O. Meliaoe^. 

Cheiiimaruii), Mai... Hurin-hura, or Khana, Hind. Tiklita-raj, Beno. 

IlESCKirTiON. — Small tree ; leaves unequally pinnated ; leaf- 
lets 6 pair, opposite, obliquely-oblong, glabrous ; young peti- 
oles slightly hairy on their lower part ; male flowers in panicles 
shorter than the leaves, subsessile; calyx 3-leaved; female 
flowers numerous, sessile, solitary, erect on spikes, which are 
rather more than half the length of the leaves ; petals three ; 
capsule pale yellow, 3-celled, 3-valved ; seeds solitary, enclosed 
in a fleshy scarlet aril ; flowers small, white, or cream-coloured. 
FI. July — Aug. — W. & A. Prod. i. 119. — Andersonia Rohituka, 
Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 213. Travancore. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — From the seeds, where the trees grow plenti- 
fully, the natives extract an oil which they use for many economical 
purposes. — Roxh. 

(45) Amorphopliallas campanulatus (Bhme). 1^. 0. Arace^e. 

Telinga potato, Eno. Karuna, Mal. awd Tam. Muuclia Kuiida, Tel. 01, Hind. 

Description. — Stemless; leaves decompound; flowers small, 
dark-coloured, sessile with respect to the surface of the ground, 
and appearing wlien the plant is destitute of leaves ; spathe 
the length of the spadix, campanulate, margins curled ; nectary 
none ; club broad-ovate, lobate, anthers 2-celled. FI. June. — 
Wight Icon. t. 782. — Arum campanulatum, Roxi. — BheedCy 
Mal, xi. t, 18, 19. ^Bengal. Peninsula. 
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Mkdical Usf^. — T he acrid roots are used medicinally in boils and 
ophthalmia. They aio very caustic and abound in starch, and are 
emplo^’^ed tis external stimulants, and are also emmenagogue. — {Limi- 
ley.) The frt^sh roots act as an acrid stimulant and expectorant, and 
are used in acute Theumatism. — Powelf, Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — The roots are very nutritious, on which account 
they are much cultivated for tlie purpose of diet. They are planted 
in May, and will yield from 100 to 250 maunds per beegah, selling 
at the nite of a rupee a maund. The roots ai’e also used for pickling. 
Wight says that “ when in llower the fetor it exhales is most over- 
powering, and so perfectly resembles that of carrion as to induce flics 
to cover the club of the spadix with their eggs.” A very rich soil, 
repeatedly j»loughed, suits it best. The small tuberosities found in 
the large roots are employed for sets, and planted in the manner of 
potatoes. In twelve months they are reckoned lit to be taken up for 
use ; the larger roots will then weigh from 4-8 or more pounds, and 
keep well if j)reserved dry. The nativits employ th(3m for food in 
the manner of the common yam. The plant is the Clianeh or Mill- 
him chaneh of Kheede . — Jury Rep. M. K. Roj'h, 

(46) Amphidonax karka (Lind.) N. 0. OuAMiNACRii'j. 

Naga Slim, MaitauUjK, Tku Nar Niil, Bkno. 

Description. — Culms erect, 8-12 fijet, round, sniootli, covered 
with the sheaths of the leaves ; leaves approximate, ensifonn, 
smooth ; mouths of the sheaths bearded ; panicles erect, oblong, 
composed of many filiform, sub-verticelled ramifications, bow- 
ing to the wind ; rachis of the branches angular and hispid ; 
florets alternate ; calyx 3-5 flowered ; glumes unequal. FI. 

Sept. — Feb. — Road). FI. Ind. i. 347. — A. lioxburghii, Kth. 

Peninsula. Bengal, 

Economic Uses. — The common Burma mats at Calcutta are made 
of the stalks of this reed split open. Pipes are made of the culms, 
especially those used by people carrying about dancing-snakes. This 
grass is more luxuriant in Bengal than on the coast. In Scinde the 
culms are mfule into chairs, and the flower-stalks are lx>aten to form 
fibres which are there called Moonyah. These are used for string 
and ropes. — Rmjle. Roxh, 

(47) Anacardiam occidentale (Linn.) N. 0. T£R£BrNTHACE.£. 

Casbew-nut, Eno. Kaju, Hind, ami Dux. Mumliri'inarum, Tam. Jidi-msmidi, 
Mimta-mamidi, Tsl. Paraaki>mavA, Kappa-mavakuiii, Mal. Hijli-badam, Bsno. 

Description. — Tree; leaves oval, alternate, with roundish 
or emarginate apex ; calyx 5-cleft nearly to the base ; petals 
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6, linear-lanceolate, pale yellow with pink stripes; stamens 
usually nine, with one longer than the others ; style solitary ; 
panicles terminal, with male and hermaphrodite flowers mixed 
together; flowers greenish red; fruit a kidney-shaped ash- 
brown nut, sessile on the apex of a yellow or crimson-coloured 
torus. ,FL Feb. — March. — W. & A. Prod, i. 168. — Eoxh. FL 

Ind, ii. 312. — Rheede^ iii. t. 54. Coasts of the Peninsula. 

Chittagong. Trichinopoly. 

Medical Uses. — ^The fruit is sub-acid and astringent. The peri- 
carp of the nut contains a black acrid oil, known as Cardole, which 
is a powerfully vesicating agent. It requires, however, to be cautiously 
used. It is applied to warts, corns, and ulcers, but it is said that 
the vapour of the oil when roasting is apt to produce swelling and 
inflammation. Martius says, ‘^The sympathetic eflect of the nut borne 
about the person upon chronic inflammation of the eyes, especially 
when of a scrofulous nature, is remarkable.” The astiingency of the 
fruit-juice has been recommended as a good remedy in dropsical 
habits. The bark is given internally in infusion for syphilitic swell- 
ings of the joints. — Limlley, Per dr a. 

Economic Uses. — The acrid oil stated above as Cardole is often 
applied to floors or wooden rafters of houses to prevent the attack of 
white ants, and most effectually keeps them away. A transparent 
gum is obtained from the trunk of the tree, useful as a good varnish, 
and making a fair substitute for gum- Arabic. It should be collectiHl 
while the sap is rising. It is particularly useful when the depreda- 
tions of insects require to be guarded against. For this purpose it is 
used in S. America by the bookbinders, who wash their books with 
a solution of it in order to keep away motlis and ants. The kernels 
are edible and wholesome, abounding in sweet milky juice, and are 
used for imparting a flavour to Madeira wine. Ground up and 
mixed with cocoa they make a good chocolate. The juice of the 
fruit expressed and fermented yields a pleasant wine ; and distilled, 
a spirit is drawn from it making good punch. A variety of the tree 
grows in Travkneore, and probably elsewhere, the pericarp of whose 
nuts has no oil, but may be chewed raw with impunity. The tree 
flowers twice a-year. The juice which flows from an incision in the 
body of the tree will stain linen so that it cannot be washed out. 
An edible oil equal to olive or almond oil is procured from the nuts, 
but it is seldom prepared, the kernels being used as a table-fruit. 
The wood is of no value. — Lindley, Pereira, Don, 

(48) Anamirta coccnlus {W, ^ A,) N. 0. MENisPEBMACEjs. 

Pen-Kottai, Kaka-coollie, Tam. Kaki-cliempoo, Tel. Kakinari, Hied. Polla 
or Kaandaka-conuYeli, Mal. 

Description. — Twining ; bark deeply cracked ; leaves alter- 
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nate, slightly cordate, roundish, acute, whitish beneath, wdth 
5 digitate ribs ; calyx C-sepalled ; corolla none ; racemes of 
female flowem, lateral, whitish green; drupes 2-3; seeds 
globose. — jr. <& A. Prod. I 44G. — Menispermum cocculus, 
Ijinn , — Cocculus suberosus, IF. cC* A. Prod. i. 11. — RJieede, vii. 
t. 1, and xi. t. G2. Malabar. Circar mountains. Concans, 

Medical Uses. — The berries of this plant, which arc very dis- 
agreeable to the histe, arc known as the Coc-ciilus Indicus seeds, and 
have been extensively used by brewers in the adulteration of malt 
liquors. In overdoses they are highly poisonous. An oil is pro- 
duced from them used for poisoning fish and game. In a powdered 
state they are employed for destroying pediculi in the luiir, and in 
ointment are reckoned of value in cutaneous diseases. The juice of 
the fresh fruit is applied externally to foul ulcers, and is esteemed a 
good remedy in scabies. Ainslio states that the berry is employed 
by the Vytians as a useful external ai)j)lication in cases of inveterate 
itch and herpes ; on which occasions it is beat into a fine powdi*r 
and mixed with a little warm castor-oil.” Marcet proved by experi- 
ments that it is also a poison for vegetable sulistances, a solution pre- 
pared with an extract made from the seeds having killed a b(‘.an plant 
in twenty-four hours. Tlio poisonous properties reside in the seeds, 
which contain a large percentage of the virulent principle called Pic- 
rotoxino. And the pericarj) yields another dangerous alkaloid called 
Menispermine. Its chief inlluence, as a poison, is \ipon the nervous 
system, and leaves scarcely any trace of its action upon the coats of 
the stomach. The ointment made from the powdered berries is very 
efficacious in allaying inflammation, but rofpiires to bo cautiously 
used. — Auijalie. Pharm. of India, 

Economic Uses. — That the seeds are illegally employed in the 
adulteration of beer liy the lower cla.ss of brewers in England is an 
undoubted fact, altliough tlu? penalties imposed by the Legislature are 
very severe. It is saicl that 1 lb. of these berries is equal to a sack 
of malt in brewing, and it was even recommended, by a person who 
wrote on the ‘ Art of lire wing,' to add 3 lb. of seed to every ten 
i|uarters of malt. A considerable quantity of “ Cocculus Indicus ” 

exported from Malabar and Travancore, and shipped for the 
London market, where the price varies from 18 to 24 shillings per 
cwt. — Ainslie. Llndley. 


(49) Ananas sativns {Schutt.) N. O. Prombliacb/b. 

Pine apple, Eno. Anasa, T^uc. Pooreethee, Mal. 

Description. — Perennial, 2-3 feet ; leaves ciliate with spin- 
ous points ; calyx 3-parted ; petals 3 ; spikes tufted ; flowers 
small, bluish. FI. April — May. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii 116. — 
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Ananassa sativa, Lindl , — Bromelia ananas, Linn. Natural- 

ised in India. 

Economic Uses. — The Pine-apple has long been domesticated in 
the East Indies, and is now found in an almost wild state in most 
parts of the Peninsula, Northern Provinces, and Ceylon. The Portu- 
guese appear to have first introduced the seeds from the Moluccas, 
it is abundant in China and the Philippine Islands. The plant suc- 
ceeds well in the open air as far north as 30°, wliile in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula it forms hedges, and will grow with little care 
and in almost any soil. The flavour of the fruit is gi*eatly heightened 
by cultivation, being somewhat acrid in its wild state. The plants 
are remarkable for their jx)wer of existing in the air without contact 
with the earth ; and in South America they may be seen in abundance, 
hanging up in the gardens anddwelling-houses, in which situations they 
will flower profusely, perfuming the air with their delicious fragrance. 
The most important use of the Pine-apple plant consists in the fine 
white fibres yielded by the leaves. These have been formed into 
the most delicate fabrics, as well as fishing-lines and ropes. Unlike 
other fibres, they are not injured by immersion in water — a property 
much increased by tanning, which process is constantly used by the 
natives. In Malacca and Singapore a trade is carried on with China 
in those fibres, which are there used in the manufacture of linen 
stuffs. As a substitute for flax tliey are perhaps the most valuable 
of Indian fibres. Dr Royle states “ that a patent was taken out for 
the manufacture of tlnead from the pine-apple fibre, because, when 
bleached, it could be manufactured in the same way as flax. The 
process of bleaching by destroying the adhesion between the bundles 
of fibres renders it much finer, and hence enables it to be extended 
between the rolls in the process of spinning.” Specimens of pine- 
apple fibre were sent to the Madras Exliil&tion from Travancore, 
South Arcot, and other parts of the country ; upon which the Juries 
reported,— “ The above samples are nearly white, very soft, silky and 
pliant, and the material seems to be a good substitute for flax, as it 
is known to be strong, durable, and susceptible of fine subdivision. 
It has also the advantage of being as long in the staple as flax, and 
it can be worked upon with the same machinery.” According to 
experiments by Dr Boyle, pine-apple fibre prepared at Madras bore 
260 lb., and some from Singapore 350 lb. A rope of the same broke 
at 57 cwt. In other experiments a 12-thread rope of plain tain fibre 
broke- at 864 lb., and a similar rope of pine-apple .fibre at 924 lbs, 
— Royle. Aimlie. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. 

* (50) Andromeda Leschenaultii (Dec.) N. O. ERicACEiE. 

Indian Wintergreen, Eno. 

Description. — Shrub, glabrous, branches somewhat 8-cor- 
nered; leaves petioled, ovate or obovate, terminating in a 
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gland, crenulate, punctuate beneath; racemes axillary or 
lateral, pubescent, shorter than the leaves, erect ; bracts con- 
cave, acute, glabrous, one under the pedicel, two near the 
flower ; flowers pure white ; berries blue. FL All the year. 
— Dec. Prod. vii. 593. — A. Kotagherreusis, Hooh Icon, t 246. 
— Leucotlioe Kotaglierrensis, Dec. 1. c. 606. — Gaultheria 

Leschenaultii, Dec. 1. c. Dnmj, Ilandb. Ind. Flor. ii. 116. 
Wight Jeon. t. 119 5. Spicil. ii. t. 130.— Neilglierries. 

Medical Uses. — The oil procured from this plant, which grows 
abundantly on the Keilghcrries, is identical w^ith the Canadian oil of 
wintergi*een {GauUhvria procutuheTis). Tliis lather oil is of some 
slight coinniercial value, and is used in medicine *ia an antispas- 
motlic. Mr llroughton, the Covernment Quinologist, in a report to 
the Madms Oovernrnent on the subject of tliis oil, says : The oil 
from this Indian source contains less of the peculiar hydrocarbon 
oil which forms a natural and considerable admixture with the 
Canadian oil, and therefore is somewhat su]>orior in (juality to the 
latter. The commercial demand for the oil is not, however, con- 
siderable enough to make its occurrence in India of mucli direct im- 
portance. 

It occurred to me in 18G9 that nudhyl-salicylic acid would, how- 
ever, under suitable treatment, furnish carbolic acid according to a 
decomposition described by Gerhardt. After a few exi)eriment8 I 
was successful in preparing considerable quantities of j)ure carbolic 
acid. 

The method of manufacture is as follows : — 

The oil is heated with a dilute soluthm of a caustic alkali, by 
which means it is saj)onified and dissolved, metliylic alcohol of great 
purity being liberated. Tlie solution of the oil is then decomposed 
by any mineral acid, when beautiful crystals of salicylic acid are 
formed Hiese are gathered, squeezed, and dried. They are tlien 
mixed with common (juicklimc or sand, and distilled in an iron re- 
tort ; carbolic acid of great purity, and crystallising with the greatest 
readiness, i)asses into the receiver. 

This acid is equal to the purest kind obtained from coal-tar, and 
employed in medicine. It, of course, possesses all the qualities 
which have rendered this substance almost indispensable in modern 
medical and surgical practice. 

I had hoped, from the inexhaustible abundance with which the 
plant grows on the Keilgherries, that the carbolic acid from this 
source could be prepared at less cost than that imported. I have 
not yet had an opportunity of working on a large scale with an 
itinerant stiU, as would be necessary for its cheapest production ; 
but from some calculations 1 have lately made, I am led to think it 
can scarcely be prepared for less than the price of that procured 
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from coal-tar. The purest kinds from the latter source cost four 
shillings a-pound ; I estimate the cost of that from this indigenous 
source at from rupees 2.8 to rujjees 3.8 (five to seven shillings) per 
pound in this country. 

The carbolic acid from the same source has certain advantages 
over the coal-tar acid, consequent on its extreme purity. It is less 
deliquescent, and cannot possibly be open to the suspicion of con- 
tamination with certain other products of coal-tar wliich possess in- 
jurious qualities. 

In conclusion, I am led to the belief that it would not be advis- 
able to prepare carbolic acid from this singular source, wlien the 
comparative cost shows that the gain must be very small or non- 
existent. But it appears to me well worthy of record, that should 
circumstances render the su])ply of the English product difficult or 
uncertain, as in the case of war, or the English price increase, a 
practically inexhaustible source exists in this country from which 
this indispensable substance, in its purest state, can be obtained at 
a slight enhancement of the present iirice. — BronyktoiCs Report to 
Mad, Oovt.y Jan. 1871. — Pharm, Journ.^ Oct. 1871. 

(51) Andrographis paniculata (Wall) N. 0. Acanthace^. 

Shirat-Kuch-chi, Nela-vembu, Tam. Nella-vemoo, Tel. Nila-veppa, Kiriatha, 
Mal. Mahatita, Charayetali, Kiryat, Hind. Kalafuath, Duk. Chcrota, Mahalita, 
Uenq. 

Description. — Annual, 1-2 feet; stem quadrangular, pointed, 
smooth ; leaves opposite, on short petioles, lanceolate, entire ; 
calyx deeply 5-clcft; corolla bilabiate, lips linear, reflected, 
upper one 3-toothed, lower one 2-toothed; flowers remote, alter- 
nate, on long petioles, downy, rose-coloured or white, streaked 
with purple; capsules erect, somewhat cylindrical; seeds 3-4 in 
each. FI, Nov. — Feb. — Lindl, Flor, Med. 501. — Justicia pani- 
culata, Boxh, FI, Ind. i. 118. — RhcedCy ix. t, 56. — Wight Icon, t, 

518. Bengal, in dry places under trees. Cultivated in Tin- 

nevelly. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is much valued for its stomachic and 
tonic properties, especially the root, which is one of the chief in- 
gredients in the French mixture called Drogue am^re. The whole 
of the plant is very bitter, and is occasionally used in cholera and 
dysentery. It is also said to be alexiphamiic. — (Ainsl, Lindl,) It 
has been found serviceable in general debility, and in the advanced 
stages of dysentery. The expressed juice of the leaves is a common 
native domestic remedy in the bowel-complaints of children. The 
tincture of Kariyat is said to be tonic, stimulant, and gently aperient, 
and to prove valuable in several forms of dyspepsia. Roxburgh re- 
marks that its Hindustani name,. “ Mahatita,” signifies King of 
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Bitters,” and a very jwwcrful and iimch-estoemed oiio it is. — Roxh 
Phamu of Jtytia, — Fleminff^ As. lies, xi. — Waring, Indian Ann, of 
Med, Sci, y, 618 . 

(52) Andropogon citratnm (Dec,) N. O. Guaminaoeje. 

I-»cinon-jn'asxS, Eno. Akya-glms, ITiNn. Ilnzar-maRalch, DrK. Vashanap-pulhi, 
Kiirj>ura*pulln, Tam. Ninnna-gniltli, Ohippa-goddi, Tkl, Vasaimp-puUa, Samb- 
hara-i>ulla, Mal. Agj'n-gluuw, Benq. 

Description. — Boot perennial ; panicles somewhat secund ; 
spikes conjugate, ovate-oblong; rachis pubescent; floscules 
sessile, awnless ; culms 5-7 feet, erect, smooth ; leaves many 
near the root, bifarious, soft, i>alo green, 3-4 feet long ; spike- 
lets in pairs, on a common pedicel furnished with a %pathc ; 
rachis articulated, hairy ; llowcrs in j)airs, one hermaphrodite 
and sessile, the other male and pedicelled. — Ithccdc, xii. t. 72 . 
— A.scha‘nanthus, Linn, — Jioxb. FI. Ind. i. 274 . — Cymbopogon 

sclKcnanthus, Sjfvcng, Travancore. Bengal. Cultivated in 

Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — A n infusion of the fragrant leaves, which are 
bitter and aromatic, is given to cliildron as an excellent stomachic. 
It is also dia])horctic. An c.ss(uitial oil is pnjparod from them, 
which is a most valual)lo remedy in rheumatism, applied cxtenially. 
Mixed with butter-milk, the leaves are used in ca.s(53 of ringwonn. 
It is a remedy of considerable value in affections of the bowels. It 
allays and arrests vomiting in cholera, and aids the ]>roccs8 of re- 
action. Externally applied, it forms a useful embrocation in chronic 
rheumatism, neuralgia, s])rains, and .similar ])ainful affections. — 
(Ph fmn. of India.) The rhizomes and llowcrs have similar ciualitics. — 
(Lindley.) The essential oil, when lust distilled, is of a high colour, 
owing to the quantity of resin in it. To remove this, jis also to have 
the oil clear, it is saturated in charcoal grits that have been previ- 
ously well washed and thoroughly dried. The grits saturated with 
the oil are thrown into the still with the required quantity of water, 
made slightly sharp to the taste and distilled. The oil thus obtained 
is not only clear, but in a great measure free from resin, and this 
j>as8C8 in England as essence of Verbena or Citronollo. The oil of 
the first di-stiliing, which is of a high colour, is known as the Lemon- 
grass oil. Mr C. Kohlhoff, for some time Conservator of Forests in 
Travancore, has used the double-distilled oil as an embrocation in 
cases of rheumatism, and found it a most efficacious remedy, and 
has also administered it in cases of cholera with great advantage. 
The dose is from 12 to 20 drops on a lump of sugar, repeated till 
the symptoms abate, at the same time applying it externally to the 
lipa^ back, and stomach, to prevent the cold and cramp so invariably 
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accompanying that disorder. A decoction made from the fresh 
leaves is used by the natives to allay thirst in various disorders. — 
Pern Ohs, 

Economic Uses. — ^When fresh and young, the leaves are used in 
many parts of the country as a substitute for tea, and the white 
centre of the succulent leaf-culms is used to impart a flavour to 
curries. In Bengal, large tracts of waste land are covered with this 
grass. The export of Lemon-grass oil from Ceylon amounts in value 
to nearly £7000 annually. — Raxb, Simmonds. 

(53) Andropogon Iwarancusa (Roxh.) Do. 

Iwaran-kussa, Beno. 

Des(JKIPTION. — Boot perennial, fibrous; eulms erect, 3-6 
feet, smooth, filled with a light spongy substance ; leaves near 
the root longer than the culm-points, margins hispid, other- 
wise smooth; panicles axillary and terminal, consisting of 
numerous fascicles of pedicelled, thin, 5-jointed spikes, with a 
spathe to each pair of spikes ; flowers on the rachis in pairs, 
one awned, sessile, the other one awnless, male, and pedicelled ; 
the terminal florets are three, one hermaphrodite, two male ; 
glumes two, 1 -flowered, with which the rachis and pedicels are 
woolly at the base. — Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 275. — Lindl. Flor. Med. 
Gil. Skirts of the mountains of N. India. Hurdwar. 

Medical Uses. — The roots of this fragrant grass arc used by the 
natives in Northern India in intermittent fevers. In habit and 
taste it is similar to the A. sclmrumthus. Dr Boyle denies that it 
yields a grass oil. — Pereira. Royle. 

(54) Andropogon Martini (Roxh.) Do. 

ilou8sa-gi*ass, Eng. Ganjni, Hind, and Dtik. Kaniakshipullu, mandap-pullu, 
Kasattam-pullu, Shunnarip-pullu, Tam. Kaniakslii-Kasuvu, kamanchi-gaddi, Tel. 
Kamaksha-pulla, Chora-pulla, Mal. Khama*kher, Benq. 

Description. — Boot long, fibrous ; culm erect, branched, 
5-6 feet, glabrous ; leaves elongated, very delicate, soft, glab- 
rous, acuminate ; ligula membranaceous ; panicles linear, sub- 
secund ; spikelets twin ; rachis jointed, woolly ; corolla of the 
hermaphrodite floret 1-valved, awned, male muticous. — Roxh. 
Flor. Ind. i. 277. — A. nardus, Linn. Balaghaut highlands. 

Medical Uses. — fragrant oil is extracted from this species. 
It is of a pale straw colour, and is very aromatic. It is known as 
the grass-oil of Nemaur. It is valuable as a rubefacient, and is 
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employed as a substitute for Cajeput oil, being frequently applied 
extemdly in rheumatic affections, also as a stimulant and dia- 
phoretic. It has the power, in a remarkable degree, of preventing 
the hair of the head from falling off after acute diseiises, such as 
fever, or after confinement or prolonged nursing. It even restores 
the hair ; but it must be strong and pure, and not such os is usually 
sold by perfumers. It is obtained by distillation from the fresh 
plant. It closely assimilates in characters, properties, and uses, 
with the analogous product of A, citndnin, — LintUey, Pt^rciru. 
Phann. of India, 

Economic Uses. — This grass is a native of the highlands of 
Balaghaut, whence the seeds w’cro brought by the late Oonoral 
Martin, and taken to Lucknow as well as to the botanic garden at 
Calcutta. He was induced to take particular notice of this long 
grass by observing liow voraciously fond cattle were of it, notwith- 
standing its strong aromatic and pungent taste, insomuch that not 
only the flesh of the animals, but also the milk and butter, had a 
very strong scent of it. It is universally spread over the tmp dis- 
tricts of the Deccan, though seldom found on the ordinary granite 
of those tracts. It is mmdi usevl in perfumery — (Royh*). A volatile 
oil, resembling in characters tJie two preceding oils, is the produce, 
it is believed, of the A. pfwhttode^. — (Trin.) It has obtained con- 
siderable repute as on external application in rheumatic, neuralgic, 
and other painful aifections. — Phorm. of India, 

A correspondent in the ‘ Bombay dazette’ writes as follows, while 
sending specimens {)f paper made from the Koussa-grass ; “ It may 
be had almost for the cutting througbout the Deccan. It costs 
about an anna a hundredweight, and twelve seers (= 24 i)ound8) has 
been found sufficient to make sixty quires of paper, equal in quality 
to that used by Soucars for writing their hoondics upon.” Keinark- 
ing upon the two specimens forwarded witli the above, the editor 
observes that the material of which tlie best is formed might be con- 
verted, by proper processes and machinery, into as good jiapcr as 
ever might be required for newspapers or book-work. It is after the 
oil has been extracted that the fibres are used for conversion into 
paper. 


(55) Andropogon muricatum (Ilefz), Do. 

Cuscus-grass. Eno. Balah, Flmn. and Duk. Vetti-ver, Vizhal-ver, Ilamich-chaTn- 
ver, Viranam, Tam. Vatti-veru, Awuru-gaddiveru, Vi<lavaU-veru, Ouru-veni, Tel. 
Vetti-ver, Ramach-cham-ver, Mal. Bala, Shandalcr-jar, Beno. 

Description. — Boot perennial, fibrous; culms numerous, 
smooth, slightly compressed at the base, 4-6 feet ; leaves bifa- 
rious near the base, narrow, erect; florets in pairs, awnless, 
male and hermaphrodite, the former pedicelled, latter sessile. 
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— Rood), Flor. Ind. i 265. — ^Anatherum muricatum, Beawc.— 
Plialaris Zizania, Linn, T3engal. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — An infusion of the root is used as a gentle 
stimulant, and makes a grateful drink in fevers. Peduced to 
powder, the roots are employed in bilious affections ; and, mixed 
with milk, are used externally as cooling applications to skin irri- 
tations. Antispasmodic, diaphoretic, diuretic, and emmenagogue 
properties have been assigned to this grass, but it is not reckoned 
a valuable medicine. — Aiudie, Pereu'a, Pharm, of India, 

Economic Uses. — The roots arc made into fans, and being thinly 
worked into bamboo frames, are employed for the purpose of cooling 
the heated atmo.sphere in dwelling - houses during the hot winds. 
TJieso arc known as the Cuscus tatties. The grass is used for 
thatching bungalows and for covering palanquins. — Roxh, 

(56) Aneilema tuberosum {Ilani.) N. 0. CoMMELYNACEiE. 

Description. — Root perennial, composed of several smooth 
elongated tubers ; stem none, except the sheathing bases of 
tlie leaves which appear after the flowers; leaves ensiform, 
waved, acute, smooth ; racemes radical, erect, smooth, straight ; 
scape branched above, branches each with a sheathing bract, 
branchlets with several pedicelled blue flowers, rather large. 
Ham, in Wall, Cat, 5207. — Dalz, Bomb, Flor, 255. — Com- 

inelyna scapiflora, Roxh, — Murdania scapillora, Royle, 

Southern Concan. 

Medical Uses. — The tubers are considered by the natives hot 
and dry. They are employed in lieadaches and giddiness, also in 
levers, jaundice, and deafness. Also as an antidote to animal 
poisons and the bites of venomous serpents. — PowelVs Punj, Prod. 

(57) Anethum Sowa (Roxh,) K O. Apiacile. 

Dill or Bishop’s wood, Eno. SuvA Soyah, Hind. Soyl, DuK. Satha-cooppa, 
Tam. Sompa, Tel. Shatha-koopa, Mal. Soolpha, Beno. 

Description. — ^Annual, 2-4 feet, erect ; glabrous ; leaves 
decompound, alternate ; leaflets filiform ; petioles sheathing 
below ; stem smooth, covered with whitish pubescence ; petals 
roundish, entire; umbels terminal, without involuoels; sta- 
mens about the length of the petals ; fruit oblong, compressed, 
almost destitute of a membranaceous margin ; seeds two ; 
flowers yellow. FL Feb. — April. — W. <fe A, Prod, i 372. — 
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Wight Icon, t, 572. — Boxh, Flor, Ind, ii 96, — ^A. graveolons, 
Wall, Bengal Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medicat. Uses. — The soods are to bo met with in every Indian 
bazaar. They form one of the cliief ingredients in curry-powder. 
They yield a valuable oil, prepared by distillation, and used 
medicinally. Bruised and boiled in water and mixed with the 
roots, these seeds are applied externally in rheumatic and other 
swellings of the joints. The leaves, applied warm and moistened 
with a little oil, are said to hasten su})puration. — Ainsl, lioxb, 

(58) Anisochilus carnosum {Wall) 0. Lamiace^:. 

niu'k-lcaved lavoiuler, Eno. Panjiii, Hint), niul OrK. Kar[>uravftlli, Tam. 
Iloija-chcttu, Ouiaimi, Tel. Clioinura, Katlu-Kunka, Patii-Kurrka, Mau 

Description. — Small plant ; stem erect, tetragonal ; leaves 
j)etiolate, ovate-roundi.sh, crenated, cordate at the base, thiedv, 
llesby, tomentosely villous on botli siirhices ; spikes on long 
peduncles ; calyx with uppeu* lip, with ciliateil edges, lower 
lip truncate, quite entire ; corolla bilabiate, upper lip bluntly 
3-4 cleft, lower lip entire ; llowers lilac. FI June — Sept. — 
Ilhmle Mai x. t. 90. — riectranthus strobilifiu’us, Roxh, Flor, 

Ind, iii. 23. Clefts of rocks among mountains in N. Circars 

and Malabar. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — Tho friNsh juice squeezed from the leaves of this 
j)hint, and mixed with sugar and gingely oil, is used as a cooling 
liniment for tho head. The leaves and stems are given in infusion 
to children in coughs and colds. The j)lant also yields a volatile 
oil — {Ahisl liJayde.) A stimulant, diaj)horetic and expectorant, 
is used in cynanche, and by the native doctors in Travancore in 
catarrhal allections. Dr Bi<lio states that as a mild stimulant 
(^xJ)ectorant it is particularly useful in coughs of childi’Oii. — Pharm, 
of India, 


(59) Anisomeles Malabarica {K Dr.) Do. 

Malabar Cat-mint, Eng. Pdyameratti, Tam. Moga-bira, Tel. Karintooniba, 
Mal. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-5 feet ; branches tomentose ; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, crenately serrated at the upper part, entire 
below ; calyx 5-cleft, thickly covered with long, white, some- 
what viscid pubescence ; upper lip of corolla entire, white, 
under one 3-cleft, with the lateral divisions reflexed ; anthers 
deep purple ; whorls disposed in simple racemes. FL July 
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— Aug. — Wight Icon, t, 864 — Nepeta Malabarica, Linn , — 

Ajuga fruticosa, Boxh, FI. Ind. iii 1. — Bheede, x. t. 93. 

Travancore. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves in infusion is given to 
children in colic, indigestion, and fevers arising from teething, and 
is also employed in infusion in stomachic complaints, dysentery, and 
intermittent fevers. Patients suffering from ague are made to inhale 
the vapour arising from an infusion of this plant ; copious perspira- 
tion ensues, which is kept up by drinking- more of the infusion. The 
leaves, which are bitter and astringent, are taken to assist digestion, 
and to impart tone to the stomach. A clear reddish oil is distilled 
from the i)lant, of heavy o{lour, acrid and slightly hitter. A decoc- 
tion of the whole plant is antarthritic, if the body be washed with 
it. — ( W i(jli t A inal ie, Limlle y, ) An oil obtained by distillation from 
the leaves is likewise stated to prove an effectual external application 
in rheumatism. The A. oxmta partakes of the jdiysical characters of 
the preceding, and, according to Burmaii, a distilled oil prepared from 
it in Ceylon is useful in uterine affections. — Fharm. of India. 

(CO) Anona sauamosa {Linn.) K 0. Anonace.®. 

Cuatard-applc, Eng. Atta-in.mim, Mal. Sceta-phul, Dux. Ata, Hind. Loona, 
Meba, Beng. Sita-pulluni, Tam. 

Desckiption. — Shrub or small tree, 1 5-20 feet ; leaves ob- 
long, or oblong-lanccolato, glabrous, pellucid-dotted; calyx 
3-sepalled ; petals 6 iu a double row : exterior ones narrow- 
lanceolate, three-cornered near the apex ; inner ones scarcely 
any ; peduncles axillary ; flowers whitish green. FI. March 
— April. — W. & A. Frod. i. 7. — Bhccdc, iii. t. 29 — Eoxb. FI. 
Ind. ii. 657. Domesticated everywhere in India. 

Metdical Uses. — The leaves gently bruised and mixed with salt, 
and reduced to the form of a plaster, and in this state applied to 
malignant tumours, will act powerfully in ripening them. The seeds 
of the A. reticulata may bo swallowed whole wdth impunity, though 
the kernels are highly poisonous. The bark is a powerful astringent, 
and as a tonic is much used in medicine by the Malays and Chinese. 
— Long, Indig. Plants of Bengal. Rheede. 

Economic Uses. — The Anonas are all South American plants. 
This species, as well as the A. reticulata (Sweet-sop or Bullock’s- 
heart) and A. miiricata (Sour-sop), has lojig been naturalised in the 
East. “ Tlie only place,” says Eoyle, “ where I have seen it ajppa- 
rently wild, was on the sides of the mountain on which the hill-fort 
of Adjeegurh in Buiidelcund is built, and this it covers in company 
with the teak-tree, which only attains a dwarfish size. The fruit is 
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deliciouB to the taste, and on occasions of famine has literally proved 
the staff of life to the natives. It is not generally known that the 
leaves of this plant have a heavy disagreeable odour, and the seeds 
contain a highly acrid principle fatal to insects, on which account 
the natives of India use them powdered and mixed with the flour 
of gnuu (Cicer arieihmvi) for wiishing the hair. When in fruit, 
the Custani-iipplo is cjisily distinguished from the Ihilloe.k’s-heoi’t 
They are well known as Seefa-phtd and Ram-pkuL The Sour-sop 
or rough Anona is sparingly cultivated in Madms ; the fruit is muri- 
cated with soft prickles. — Itoyle, Gibson. 

(Cl) Antiaris saccidora (Dah.) N. 0. AiiT 0 CARrACEi>E. 

NetUivil-niaruiii, Tam. Arnya-migeli, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves alternate, ovate - oblong, 
acuminate, entire, glabrous above, slightly villous beneath ; 
capitule axillary, aggregated ; drupe, shape and size of a small 
fig, covered with purple dowm. FL Oct. — Wiyht Icon, t 1958. 

— Lepurandra saccidora, Nimmo in Gralus Cat. Malabar. 

North Concan. Travancore. 

Economic Uses, — The natives strip the bark of this tree into largo 
pieces, soak it in >vater, and beat it well, when it bciJonies white and 
furry. In this state the hill-j)eople use it as clothing, and tdso make 
it into large bags by making a single j)eipendicular incision in the 
bark, and one above and below, and then sewing the sides together 
again. Paper is also made from the bark. It is a very largo tree, 
18 feet in circumference at the base. On wounding the fruit a 
milky viscid fluid exudes in largo (quantities, wliich shortly hardens, 
becoming of a black and shining colour, and of .the consistency of 
bees’- wax. The inner bark is coinj)osed of very strong tenacious 
fibres, wliich seem excellently adapted for cordage and matting. The 
nuts are intensely bitter, and contain an azotised principle, which 
may prove an active medical agent. In the N. Concans, the natives 
call the tree Juzoogry and Kurwut. Sacks made from the bark are 
used by the villagers for carrying rice, and are sold for six annas 
each. The tree was first noticed by Dr Lush at Kandalla in 1837. 
The native name given in Graham’s catalogue is Chandul, and there 
described as having dentate serrulate leaves. — Dalzdl in Hooker's 
Journ. of Bot. iii. 232. Nimmo. J, Grah, Cat. 

(62) Antidesma bunias { Sjyreng .) N. 0. Stilaqinaceje. 

Nolai-tull, Tam. Nuli-tali, Mal. 

Descbiption. — M iddle-sized tree; leaves alternate, entire, 
lanceolate-oblong ; spikes axillary and terminal ; male flow^ers 
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triandrous, with an abortive column in the centre; flowers 
green; fruit red. Roxh, FL hid. iii. 758. — Wight Icon, t 819. 

— Bheede, iv. t. 5G. — Stilago bunias, Linn. Coromandel. 

Malabar. Nejiaul. 

Mkdical XJheh. — T lio shining dcop-rcd fruit is suVacid, and 
estocmed for its cooling qualities. This is one of the numerous 
plants reckoned as a remedy against the hites of snakes. The leaves 
are acid and diaplioretic, and Avhen young are boiled witli pot-herbs, 
and employed by the natives in syphilitic alfections. — LhnUcg. 

Economic Uses. — I'he bark is used for making ropes, esi>ecially in 
Travancore. In Assam the. tree grows to a large size, the trunk 
being 12 or 11 inches in diameter. The timber is gn^atly aflecttMl 
by immersion in the water, becoming heavy and black as iron. An- 
other species, the A. dhtixlrimiy found on the Circar mountains, 
yields a tolerabhi timber, useful for many purposes. Hopes arc also 
made from the A. pnhcticensj a native of the Northern Circars, where 
it is called Pollarie. Tin; succulent <lrupes arc eatable. — Euxh. 

(G3) Aponogeton monostachyon {Willd.) N. O. Juncaginace.e. 

Parua-kalanga, Mal. Ghechoo, ITind. Kotce-kalanpoo, Tam. Kama, Tkl. 

Description. — Perennial, aquatic ; roots tuberous ; leaves 
radical, linear-oblong, cordate at the base, pointed, entire, 3-5 
nerved ; scapes slightly striated, ns long as the leaves ; spikes 
single, closely surrounded with flowers ; ca])sules 3, smooth, 
1-celled, 4-8-seedod ; anthers blue. — Roxh. FI. hul. ii. 210. — 
RhmUj xi. t. 15. Peninsula. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — This aquatic plant is found in shallow stand- 
ing water and the beds of tanks, flowering during the rainy season. 
The natives relish tlio small tubers as an article of diet. They are 
said to bo as good as potatoes, and esteemed a great delicacy. — 
Roxh. Aiml. 

(64) Arachis bypogsea {Linn.) N. O. Leguminos^.. 

Earth-nut, Manilla-nut, Eno. Vayer or Nelay-cadalay, Tam. Nela Sanagalu, 
Tel. Velaiatee-nioong, Duk. Mooug-phullee, Hind. 

Description. — ^Annual, diffuse ; stem hairy ; leaves abruptly 
pinnated ; leaflets 2-pair ; calyx tubular, long ; corolla papili- 
onaceous ; stamens and petals inserted into the throat of the 
calyx; flowers above ground sterile, aggregate, axillary, j^el- 
low; legumes long-stalked, indehiscent, 1-celled, 2-3-seeded. 
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Ft Junes. — W, & A, Prod, L 280. — Rooib, FI Ind, iii. 280. 
Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic TTses. — Properly indigonoiis to South America, hut 
extensively cultivated in the Peninsula for the sake of the oil yielded 
by the seeds. Tliis plant obtained its apocilic name from the pods 
bur 3 'ing themselves in the earth, where they ripen their seeds. These 
latter are roasted in America, and are consulonal a good substitute 
for chocolate. The oil which is expressed from them is much used 
in China and India for lamps. The [ioorcr classes oat the nuts. An 
experimont was made in France as to the relative consumption of 
the ground-nut oil and olive oil in a lamp having a wick of one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, when it W'us found that an ounce of tho 
ground-nut oil burned 9 hours and 25 minutes, while olive oil nnd(;r 
similar circuiiistancos burned only 8 hours. It has the additional 
advantage of giving no smoke. In Kuro])C a buslnd of ground- 
nuts produces one gallon of oil when (‘xpressed cold ; if heat be 
applied a still greater quantity is procured, but of inferior quality. 
The nut, according to Dr Davy, ahouuds with standi as well as oil, 
and a large proportion of idhuminous math.T, and in no other in - 
stances had he found so large a proportion of starch mixed with oil. 
'riio leaf is something like that of clover, ami affords exc/ollent food 
for cattle, and the cakes after the expression of the oil form a good 
manure. Under favourable circuuistauces tlie nuts will produce 
half their weight of oil, and the quantity is much increased ivy htjat 
and pressure. It is cultivated in tho mdghbourhood of Calcutta, the 
oil being used for pharmaceutical puqvoses, and cspccdally for lanq)s 
and macliinory. A great quantity of the oil is exported annually fn mi 
tho Madras tcrritoricjs. It does not S(i(‘m to he consunuul to any 
largo extent in this country, although tho nut itsedf is much catoli 
by the poorer classes. It is said to lie used for adulterating gingely 
oil in North Arcot, where it costs Its. 1-8 to 2-12 per maund. Jn 
tho Nellore district tlie seeds arc procurcMl at Ks. 1-8 per maund, and 
in Tanjoro about 200 acres arc cultivated, producing annually 75 
candies of oil, at Its, 2-G per inaun<L The seeds yicl<l about 43 per 
cent of a clear stniw-coloured edible oil, wliich is an excellent sub- 
stitute for olive oil, and nuakes a good soap. Simmonds has re- 
marked upon this useful product: “This oil is good for every 
purpose for which olive or almond oil is used. For domestic pur- 
poses it is esteemed, and it does not become rancid so quickly as 
other oils. Experiments have beem made on its inflammable pro- 
perties, and it is proved that the brilliancy of light was superior to 
that of olive oil, and its durability was likewise proved to be seven 
minutes per hour beyond the combustion of tlie best olive oil, with 
the additional advantage of scarcely any smoke.” And further : 
“ That the culture of the Aracliis in warm climates, or even in a 
temperate one under favourable circumstiinces, should be encour- 
aged, there can be but one opinion, especially when it is considered 
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that its qualities arc able to supersede that of the olive and the 
almond, which are but precarious in their crops. ... I am 
informed by an American merchant that he cleared 12,000 dollars 
in one year on the single article of ground or pea nuts obtained 
from Africa. Strange as it may appear, nearly all these nuts are 
transhipjied to France, where they command a ready sale ; are there 
converted into oil ; and then lind their As ay over the world in the 
shape of olive oil, the skill of the French chemists enabling them to 
imitate the real Lucca and Florence oil, so as to deceive the nicest 
judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea-nuts jKJssesses a sweetness 
and delicacy that cann(»fc he surpassed.” There are two varieties of 
this plant grown in Malacca; also in Java — one Avith white, the 
other Avith brown seeds. It is there knoAvii fus the Katjang oil. So 
U8(jful u plant sliuuld he more extensiAaJy cultivated in this country. 
It thrives Avell on a light sandy soil, and is very ])rolific. In some 
parts of America it yields from thirty to eighty bushels of nuts per 
acre. On the Avcsteni coast of Africa it is jdanttal to a great extent. 
— Kd, PhiL ^ufiiuo7ifls» Onanu Prod. Mad. 


(05) Areca catechu {Linn.) N. 0. Palmace.*:. 

Aiwa or Tlctfl-nut Palm, Kno. Piwtk-maruin or Cainooghoo, T/VM. Poka-chettu, 
Tel. SujMiric, Duk. Adaka or Cavooghoo, Mau Gooa, Beno. 

Descuiition. — Palm ; spathe double; spadix much branch- 
ed ; male tlovvcrs numerous, above the female, sessile ; calyx 
1-lobed, 3-coriiercd, 3-})artite; ])etals 3, oblong, smooth; 
stamens 2-partite, inserted round the base of the st}'le ; female 
floAvers 1-3 at the base of each ramification, sessile ; calyx 
5-lohed, lloAvers small, wliite, fragrant. FI. April — May. — 
Eoxl). FI. Ind. iii. G15. — Cor. i. t. 76. — Rhcede, i. L 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — ^The nut is used as a masticatory in conjunction 
with the leaf of Piper Betel and Chunain. It is considered to 
strengthen the gums, sweeten the breath, and improve the tone of 
the digestive organs. The seed, reduced to charcoal and powdered, 
forms an excellent dentifrice. Dr Shortt states that the powdered 
nut, in doses of ten or fifteen grains every three or four hours, is 
useful in checking diarrhoea arising from debility. The dry ex- 
panded petioles serve as excellent ready-made splints for fractures. 
— Fharm. of India, 

Economic Uses. — In appearance the Areca Palm is perhaps the 
most graceful and elegant of Indian Palms, Its native place is 
unknoAvn, but it is extensively distributed in India. It yields the 
betel-nut of commeme. A tree will produce annually, on an average, 
three hundred nuts. The catechu which they yield is of a very 
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inferior quality. There arc two prejwations of it, which are re- 
gpijctivoly called liy the Tanioola, Cuttacamboo and Cashciittie ; in 
Tetdoogoo, KanssiH? ; and in Pukhanie, lllmraWaitla and Acha-cutta. 
The firat (CHittacamboo) is oliewed -with the hotel-leaf. Like moat 
of the Palm tribe, the trunk is much used for ordinary building 
j)ur[)ose« ; aiul in IVavancore is esjKH i.illy used for 8])ear-liandle8, 
Ac. The spathe whi»’h stretches over the blosaoina, W'hich ia colled 
Pmik-muttay, is a tibrous subshince, wutli wdiich the Hindoos mako 
vessels fi»r hohling arniek, water, Ac. ; also Ciips, dishes, and small 
nmbrcllaa. It is so liiu’ that it can be writtiui on \vith ink. Tho 
An*ca Palm is found cbielly in Malabar, Canara, North Bengal, tlie 
lower Hlo[)es of the mountains of Nepaul, and the south-west coast 
of (’eylou. It will pro<luee fruit at five years, and continue to boar 
fi>r twenty-live years. Unlike the Cocoa Palm, it will thrive at 
high regitms, anil at a distance from the sea. In tliekAstern Islands 
the produce <»f th(‘ tree varies from two hundi’ed to one thousand nuts 
annually, 'fliey form a considiMiible article of commerce with tlu^ 
Kastern Islamls ami (/liina, and are also one of the staple products 
of TmvaniJore. 'I'he nuts are gathered in tluly and August, though 
not fully ripe till October. In the latter country the nuts aro 
variously prepared for “ 1'iiose< that are iisiui by families of 

rank are eullected while the fruit is tender; tho husks or the outer 
]mhI is removed ; the kernel, a round lleshy mass, is boiled in >vaior : 
in tlio tirst boiling of the nut, when properly done, the water be- 
eomes red, thick, and starch-like, and this is afterwards evaporated 
into a suV>stance like eutechu. This boiled nuts being now removed, 
sliced, and dried, thi^ eateidiu-like substance is rubbed to the same 
and drieil again in the sun, when they hoeorue of a shining black, 
ready for use. Whole nuts, without being sliced, are also prepared 
in tlic same fonu for use amongst the higher chisses; while ripe 
nuts, as well os young nuts in a raw static, are used by all classes of 
|HK)j)le generally ; and ripe nuts preserved in water witlitlie i)od are 
also used.” When exported to other districts, the luits are sliced 
and coloured with re<l caUichu, as also the nut wdiilc in the pod. 
The average amount of exports of the prepared nuts from Travan- 
core is from 2000 to 3000 candies annually, exclusive of the nuts 
in their onlinary state, great quantities of which are shipped to 
Bombay and other ports. According to the last survey there were 
upwards of a million trees in Travancoro. Tho following mode of 
extracting the catccliu from the nuts in Mysore is taken from 
Heyne*8 * Tracts on India:* “The nuts are taken as they come 
from tho tree, and boiled for some hours in an iron vessel. They 
are then hiken out, and the remaining water is inspissated by con- 
tinual boiling. This process furnisbes Kossa, or most astringent 
terra ja[>onica, which is black, and mixed with paddy-husks and 
other impurities. After the nuts are dried they are put into a fresh 
quantity of water and boiled again ; and this water being inspissated 
like the former, yields the b^t or dearest kind of catechu, called 

4 
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Coony. It is yellowish brown, has an earthy fracture, and is firee 
from the admixture of foreign bodies.” The nuts are seldom im- 
ported into England. The catechu has of late years superseded 
madder in the calico-works of Europe for dyeing a golden colfee- 
brown, 1 lb. of tliis being equal to 6 lb. of madder. On the moTin- 
tains of Travancore and Malabar, a wild species, the A. Dicksonii, is 
found in great abundance. Of this the poorer classes eat the nuts 
as a substitute for the common betel-nut, but no other part of the 
tree appears to be emjdoyed for any useful purpose. — Aimlin. 
Lindlcy. SlmmoivU. Hep, on Products of Travancore, 


(GG) Argemone Mexicana (Linn,) X. 0. PArAVEiiACEiE. 

Yellow tliiHllc or Mexican l^opjiy, Kno. Bramadandoo, Tam. Bralnnadandi, 
Tul. ForinKit'-duiiira, or Tecla, 1)UK. Buro-.sliialkanta, or niialkaiita, Bkno. 
Bberband, liiND. 

DESCRirTiON. — Annual, herbaceous ; leaves alternate, sessile, 
repand-sinuate, sharply toothed ; sepals 2-3 ; calyx prickly, 
glabrous; petals 4-G ; stem bristly; flowers solitaiy on erect 
peduncles ; capsules prickly ; seeds roundish ; flowers yellow. 
FI. Oct.— -Nov. — JV. & A. Prod. i. 18. Coromandel. Mala- 

bar in waste places. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is a native of Mexico, but is now 
found abundantly in Asia and Africa over a very extended area. 
The stalks and leaves abound with a bitter yellow juice like Gam- 
boge, which is used in chronic oplithalmia. Tlic seeds are used in 
the West lndi(?s as a substitute for Ipecacuanha. An oil is also 
expressed from tlu*in, which in South America is much used by 
painters, and for giving a shining appearance to wood. It has also 
l>een employed as a substitute for castor-oil, and is applied exter- 
nally in headache by the native practitioners. The juice of the 
])lant in infusion is diuretic, relieves stranguiy from Idistcrs, and 
heals excoihitions. The seeds are very narcotic, and said to be 
stronger than oj)iuni. Siminonds says, The seeds possess an 
emetic quality. In stomach complaints the usual dose of the oil 
is thirty drops on a lump of sugar, and its elfect is perfectly magical, 
relieving the pain instantaneously', throwing the jiatient into a pro- 
found refreshing sleep, and relieving the bowels.” This valuable 
but neglected plant has been strongly recommended as an aperient, 
anodyne, and hypnotic, l)y Dr Hamilton and other experienced prac- 
titioners in the West Indies. — (Vide Pharml. Journal, iv., v., and 
xii.) Samples of the oil were produced at the Madras Exliibition. 
It is cheap, and procurable in tlie bazaars, being used chiefly for 
lamps. — (Ainslie, Lindley, Simmonds.) Ago apparently affects its 
activity, the freshly-prepared oil proving more energetic and uniform 
in its operation than that which has been kept some time. It has a 
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fK)othiiig inlluonce on all heq>etic eruptions ; and as a local applica- 
tion to indolent ulcers the expK'ssiHl juice is much esteemed by the 
natives. Tlu^ native practice, of applying the juice to the eye in 
ophthalmia is dungertnis. The plant was introduced into India 
from ^lexict) some three centuries ago. It is covertnl with strong 
prickh's, whtjuce the Spauianls called it Figo ilol lnforno 7 ~tho Fig 
of Hell. I'he fresh root, bruised and applied to the piirt stung by 
scorpions, is said to give relief. — Phann. of India . Agric. Journ, of 
Iniita, ix. 403. 


(G7) Argyreia bracteata (CItoitty), N. O. CoNvoLvuLACKit:. 

DESCiurriox. — Twining shrub, branched ; leaves alternate, 
oil long petioles, broadly cordate-ovate, dark shining green 
above, beneath hirsute and somewhat silky ; calyx 5-cleft ; 
sepals hairy ; corolla camj>aiiulat(‘, hairy externally, purplish 
white, with a deep purjde eye ; peduncles axillary, dividing at 
the extremity in two or three branches with a scjssile cbracteated 
flowx^r in the fork, each of the ])cdicellcd flowers witii three 
bractcas at tlie base of tin; calyx ; berry 3-4 scjeded, deep 
orange colour; secnls embedded in pulp. — Dec, Prod, ix, 
328. — Drury Hand. Ind. Ft nr. ii. 290. Madras. Coro- 

mandel. 

Medical Uses. — T his plant is lilltMl with milky juice. Dcc.oc- 
tions of the leaves are used by the- nativ(;s as fomentations in cases 
of scrofulous enlargement of the joints, the boiled loaves being used 
as poultices at the. sane* time. — Wight. 

(OS) Argyreia Malabarica {Choisy), Do. 

Kutln Kalan^i, Mai.. Payrnoontoy, Tam. 

Description. — Twining shrub ; stem downy ; leaves round- 
isli-cordate, acute, furnished with a few scattered hairs on both 
surfaces, ])aler below ; corolla carnpanulato ; peduncles as long 
as the leaves, inany^ilowered at the apex ; sepals 5; exterior 
ones clothed with hoary villi with revolub^ edges ; jietiohis 
and peduncles villous ; flowers small, cream-coloured, witli 
deep purple eye. FI. July — August. — Dec. Prod, ix, 331. 

Convolvulus Malabaricu.s, Linn. — liheedc, xi. t. 51. Mysore. 

Malabar. Common uii the ghauts. 

Medical Uses. — The root is catliartic. This plant is considered 
by farriers a good horse-medicine. The leaves beaten up with the 
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Codi AvanacTi {Tragia chammlea) and fresli butter promote the 
maturation of abscesses. The root is used externally in erysipelas. 
— Aimlie, , Rheede. 

(69) Argyreia Speciosa {Swe.ei). Do. 

Elephant Creeper, Eno. Bamundar, Hind, and Dt’k. Shanmddirap-pachcliai, 
Kadai'palai, Tam. Sannidra pala, Chandra-|)oda, Kokkila, rala-saiiiudra, Tkl. 
Hamudra-yogaia, Sam udru- pula, Mal. 

Description. — Twining, tomentose ; leaves cordate, acute, 
glabrous above, thickly nerved beneath, and silky silvery; 
sepals 5 ; corolla cainpanulate ; ]»ediincles ecpial in length to 
the petioles, umbellately capitate; corolla n(*arly two inches 
long, deep rose-coloured, hairy in the plicie outside. FL July 
— August. — JJee, Prod. ix. 3l!8. — Convolvulus .s]>eciosus, Linn. 
— Lettsomia nervosa, Iloxh. FI. Tnd. i. 488 . — Pheedey xi. t. Gl. 

— Wight Icon. t. 851, 13G0. Malabar forests. Hedges in 

the Peninsula, 

Medical Uses. — The leaves are u.sed by native practitioners in 
tlio j)reparati()n of eniollicnit jioultices, and also in cutaneous com- 
plaints, biung ajipliod externally to the j)arts afh'ctetl. The upptir 
side of the heaves is used by the nativ4*.s to act as a discutient, the 
ujuior or white side as a maturant. — {AinsUv. Gihson.) In a ctise 
which came under Dr Wight’s observation they acted as a powerful 
vesicant. — Wight, 111., ii, 201. 

(70) Aristolochia bracteata (Retz). N. 0. Akistolociiiace^ 

Worm-killer, Eng. Addathiapnlay, Tam. Gadida-g\ida-j)a, Tel. Kera-mar, 
Hind, and Duk. 

Description. — Trailing; roots perennial, fd)rous; steins 
striated, waved ; leaves alternate, pctioled, kidney -shaped, 
curled at the margins, glaucous below ; petioles channelled ; 
flowers axillary, solitary, peduncled, drooping ; calyx with the 
upper part of the tube and tongue erect ; colour dark purple ; 
covered on the inside with purple hairs ; capsules ovate. FL 

Nearly all the year. — Roxb. FI. hid. iii. 490. Coromandel 

in cultivated places. Travancore. Banks of the Jumna. 

Medical Uses. — Every part of this plant is nauseously bitter. 
In cases of gripes, two of the fresh leaves are rubbed up writh water 
and given once in twenty-four hours. An infusion of the dried leaves 
is given as an anthelmintic. Fresh bruised and mixed with castor-oil, 
they are considered a valuable remedy in obstinate cases of that kind 
of Psora called in Tamil Carpang. It is also said to be anti-periodic 
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and emmcnagogue. The fresli lt>avt>s applied to the navel of a child 
are said to have the olfect of moving the bowels. The same, fried 
with castor-oil and made into a hall the size of an orange, relieves 
horses when sulfering from gripes. The leaves l>eatcn up wdth 
water fin? given internally in cases of snnko-bites ; also in infusion 
for boils and intlanimatory attticks. Th(» plant grows abundantly on 
dark red or black soil in the Deccan. The natives squeeze the juico 
into wounds to kill worms, hence its name “ Keeiumar.^’ — (Jioxb, 
AinMlc. Gihoii, LiJuUvij.) Dr Kewb)n says that in 8cindo the 
ilricHl root, in doses of about a dram and a half, in the form of 
pt>vvder or in infusion, is administered to increase uterine contrac- 
tions. — Phann, o/ India. 


(71) Aristolochia Indica (L/;/;/.) Do. 

Itidiiin hirthwort, Eso. iHharintil, IIiNi)., OcK., aiul Ukno. Ich-churanmli, 
I'eru nmniulu, IV'iina-Ki/.han^ti, Tam. Ishvarii-voru, Dula govela, Uovila, Tkl. 
Karalekam, Karukaji-pulla, Kunilvokani, Islivurainuri, Mai.. 

Descimption.— reronnial, twining; leave.s stalked, w’edge- 
slmped ur obovato, 15-nt‘rvcd, ]K)inted, waved; calyx tubular, 
nearly globose at the basi*.; racenien axillary, shorter than tlio 
leaves; llower.s erect; corolla ])urj)lisb ; capsule roundish, 
liexagoiml, 6-cel led ; secnls numerous. FL S(‘pt. — Oct. — lloxh. 
FL Ind. iii. 48‘J. — Wight Jeon, t 1858. — llhecde, viii. t. 25, 

Copses and jungles in Travancoro. Coroinandol. Bengal. 

Hills tliroughout the Concuri. 

Medical Uses. — The root is iiau.soously bitter, and is said to 
pos.sess ernmeiiagogiH} and aiibirthritic virtues, ami to lie a valuable 
antidote to snake-bites, being applied both externally and internally. 
For jjarticulars ri*garding the alleged (dlieaey of this remedy, see 
dounial of the Agri, Hort. 8oc. of Imlia, v. 158 and 742. Mixed 
'with homy, the root i.s given in white leprosy, and the louvcB 
internally in fever. — Aimlic. Lindl. 

(72) Artemisia Indica {Wilhl.) K 0. Compohitas. 

Majtari, Mastani, Hind. Machii>attiri, Tam. Machipatri, Tel. Tini-nitii- 
pachha, Mal. Mu.sUtn, Bknq. 

Description. — Suffruticose, erect ; leaves wliite, tornentose 
below, piunatifld, upper one.s trifid, uppernio.st and branched 
ones undivided, and wdth the lobes oblong, obtuse, mucronatc ; 
capitules spicately panicled, oblong, panicle leafy and spreading, 
younger racemes nodding ; outer scales of the younger pubes- 
cent involucre leafy, acute, of the inner ones scariose, obtu.se ; 
flowers small, greenish wliite. Willd. Sp. iii. 1846. — RoxK 
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Flor, Inch iii. 449. — lihcale, x. /. 45.— A. grata, Dec. rCom- 

mon on high lands. Mysore. 

Mkdical Usks. — T he strong aromatic odour and hitter taste of 
til is plant indicate tonic and stomachic ])roporties. Dr Wight states 
that the leaves and tops are administered in nervous and spasmodic 
allections connected with debility, and also that an infusion of them 
is used as a fomentation in phagedenic ulceration. DrL. Stewart 
describes an infusion of the tops and heaves as a mild stomachic 
tonic. — (Pharm. of India.) All the different species of Artemisia 
are aromatic bitter tonics, and most of them have anthelmintic pro- 
perties. They contain an (issmitial oil, a bitter principle called 
Absiuthine, and a peculiar acrid. They are principally used in 
intennittent hivers and dyspepsia, also in ej)ih*psy and chorea. The 
present species is used as an antispasmodic in hysteria. It might Tie 
used as a substitute for Chnehona, though inferior in intermittent 
fevers. — PoweWa Pimj. Products. 

(73) Artocarpus hirsutus (Lmn.) JN. (). AKT 0 CAurACE.n. 

Arijelce, Tam. Ayenee, Ansjeli, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; loaves elliptic, obtuse, or rounded at 
Tioth ends, glabrous, hairy, especially on the nerves beneath ; 
male catkin long, cylindrical, ascending, afterwards pendulous ; 
females oval, size of a hen's egg ; fruit globose, echinate. FL 
Feb. — March. — Roxh. Flor. Ind. iii. 521. — Rheedcy iii. t. 32. — 
Wight Ivon. t. 1957. Forests of jNIalabar and Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — T his tree yields the Anjidy wood so well known 
on the western coiist for lious(‘-building, slu'ps, frame-works, <fec. 
The tree attains a large size in the forests on tlie western coast, 
where it abounds. The fruit is the size of a large orange, and 
abounds in a viscid juice, which freely flows from the rough rind if 
touched ; this is manufactured into bird-lime. The pulpy substance 
wdiich surrounds the seeds is much relished by the natives, being 
almost as good as the Jack-fruit. Tire bark is occasionally used in 
Canara for pre])aring a brown dye. — RoxK Wight. 

(74) Artocarpus integrifolius (Linn.) Do. 

Indian Jack-tree, Enq. Pila, Tam. Panasa, Tel. Phimus, Duk. Pilavoo, 
Mal. Kautal, Bjsno. 

Description. — Large tree ; young branches hirsute ; leaves 
alternate, petiolate, ovate^oblong, glabrous, pale below and 
hirsute with stiff hairs ; flowers male and female on the same 
branch ; peduncle pendulous, arising from the trunk orbranches; 
amentum of male flowers cylindrical ; calyx none ; petals 2 ; 
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fruit ovate, murieated. FI. Nov. — Dea — Roxh, Flor. Ind. iii. 
522. — Coi\ iii. t 250. — Ixhrdc, iii. t 2G-28. — Wight Icon. t. 
678. — A. lieterophyllu, Lam. ^Malabar, rciiinsula. Bengal. 

Economic U»fs. — T he tiinbor of this tivo, m well known as tlio 
»lack-wooil, iv^ nuu h esteemed for iimkiiig furniture of all kinds, for 
which it is well adaj)ted. At lirst it is soniewhat pale, hut afUvr- 
warils assumes a darker tinj^e approaching to mahogany, and when 
poii.shed hi'Conie.s one of the best fancy woods for iahh's, (‘hairs, and 
franu's. The root of the older trt'cs is dark-coloured, and admirahly 
adapted f<»r picture- frames and carving-work of all kinds. Like 
others (»f th(‘ same family, the tree ahounds in viscid, milky juice. 
The fruit, wijich glows to an enormous size, and hangs hy a piaiunclo 
springing from the trunk, is a favourite article of foo«l among tho 
natives. 'I'heu* are sevcual varieties, hut what is called the honey- 
jack is hy far tlu* swt^etest and host. The .s(‘eds when roasted are 
also much prized as a diet Jimong thc5 jmorer classes, 'i'he halves are 
given to goats and other (uittle, and arc said t(> l)e vory fattening. 
In TravjiiicoiNj tin* dack-triHi is a nionojioly, and yields an annual 
tax to tile Sircar. Tho W(»od yields an ahundant yellow dye, tho 
sawdust ])eing geiu‘rally hoiletl for this purpose. "Iho kerneis con- 
tain a ([uantily of oil. Tlu^ tree, if planted in stony soil, grows short 
and thick ; if in sandy ground, tall and spr<‘ading ; and if the roots 
hfippen to com<^ in contact with wahu*, the tris^ will not hear fruit. 
Ilird-liimj is manufactur<‘d from tlie juice. '^I'la^ word .lack is a cor- 
ruption from tlic Sanscrit word Tcliackka,” which nutans the fruit 
of the tree. 'I’la? situation of the fruit varies with tlni ago of tho 
tre<^, being fir.st homo on tho branches, tla ii on tho trunk, and in 
very ohl trees on the roots. In Travancore. tho mode of pro])agation 
is as follows : Tlui native.s put the whole, fruit in the ground, and 
wdien the si*eds germinate and grow up tlu'y tic the steniH together 
ivith straw, and by degrc(!.s they form one stem, wliich will bear 
fruit in six or seven years. — (lloxh.) '1‘ho other spoines worthy of 
mention anj the A. Chafdasha, a native of Chittagong and tho 
forests ca.st of Bengal. It grows to be an immense tre(% and canoes 
for riv(?r use are made from tho tniiik. The timber is also useful for 
other purposes, especially when required for anything under water. 
The A. lakoocha is a native of Bengal. The roots arci used for dyeing 
yellow. Tho male spadix is acid and astringent, and is eaten by tho 
natives in their curries. — {Roxh. J. (Jrah.) The A. EcJdnata is a 
large tree, growing on the Neilgherries, and yielding a good timber, 
but hitherto little known. 


(75) Aram montanam (Roxh.) N. 0. Ahacej:. 

Kon(la-raki.s, Tel. 

Desceiption. — Stemless ; ^ cylindrical tuber ; leaves 
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cordate, repand, polished ; spadix nearly as long as the hooded 
coloured .sj)athe ; anthers inany-cclled. — RoxK FI, Ind, iii. 
497. — Wiffht Icon. t. 790. Northern Circars. 

Economic Uses. — A native of the moimtainous parts of the Nor- 
thern Circai-s, where the root is eiiijdoycd to jwison tigers. Among 
other useful plants of this genus may he mentioned tlie A, hjmium 
{ItojcK)^ also a native of the Cirear mountains, the roots of which 
are eaten ])y the natives, and reckoned very nutritious. They re- 
(^uiro, however, to be carefully hoihal sf'.veml times, and dressed in 
a }»articular manner, in order to divest them of a somewhat disagree- 
able taste. — liojch. 


(7C) Asparagus racemosus (U7/A/.) N. O. Liliaoeje. 

Sliakakul, Hind, and J)I’K. Taimir-muttan, Shadavari, Tam. (’halla-gaddulu, 
Pilli|)icliaru, I’illi-tegu, Satavuri, Tkl. yhutavali, MaL. Sat-niuli, JiENO. 

Desckution. — A straggling eliiuldng .shrub; branches stri- 
ated ; leaves fascickal, linear, falcate ; tliorns solitary, reilexed; 
racemes many-flowered, axillary ; flowers small, white. FL 
Nov.— Dec. — Jloxh. FI. Ind. ii. lol. — Wight Icon, t, 2050. 
Travaiicore. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — TIuh idaut, says lioxhurgh, vull i)erfume the 
air to a consiclerahlo dishiiice, (»wing to the deliglitful fragrance of its 
dowers. The mot boiled in milk is given in lalious affections. It 
is necessary to rem(»ve tlio hark previous to adininistcning it, as it is 
considered i)oisoiious, Du* leaves boiled and mixed witli ghee are 
apj)lied exlernally to j»roinote suppuration in boils and tumours. — 
(Roxh. At Hid.) It acts also as a diuretic, and i.s used in special 
diseases. It increa.ses the appetite and removes pains in tlie bowels, 
and is also considered k) prevent the cuiiflnenco of small-pox. — (PuvJ. 
Prod.) The A. mnnvnfo.suii (Willd.), also a native of the Peninsula, 
has also medicinal qualities. It is known as the Sided Mush; and 
on this Modeeii Sheriff remarks {Su}i}d. fo P/iarni. of IrnUn^ p. 59) : 
“ There are two kinds of Sufe<l Mush, one found in tlie bazaars of 
Southern India, and the other elsewhere. The former is the dried 
and split roots of 6*<f/wt7doi.v/6’. Dried it is useless as a 

medicine, but when fresh it is nutrient and demulcent. Tlie Sufed 
Mush of all other jKirts is the real drug to which the name is appli- 
cable, and is the root of Atf^xirwjm mcendens. It is a useful medi- 
cine, and is better tlian Salop, for which it is used as a substitute. 
It is known under the Dukhanee name of Shakakul-hiiidi. It grows 
in Eohilcuud (Pharm. of htditiy Suiipl.) The roots of the A. sannen- 
toms are often candied, in which state they are occasionally brought 
£roiU China. They arc also pickled in vinegar, and used as tonics, 
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and also boiled in oil and api)licd in diseases of tlio skin/* — Ainslie, 
J, Qrahnuu 

(77) Asteracantha longifolia (Nwa). N. (). Acanthace^. 

Ne<}r-n»o«>lli(*,TAM. Nccr-goobhio, Tel, Coknliura, Hind. Kanla-koolikti, Bkno. 
VVahol'SchulIi, Mal. 

Descihition. — Annual ; stem erect, bluntly quadrangular, 
liispid ; leaves opposite, ensifonn, very long ; cfilyx 4-clel’t ; 
corolla fiuinel-sluiped, 5-eleft, one division dee])er tluui the 
rest ; Howei*s in whorls, axillary, blue or bright violet ; spines, 
three on each side of the stem, eipuil in length to the whorls. 
AY. July — Dec. — Wvjht Icon. 441). — Bavleria longifolia, Linn. 
— liiudlia longifolia, Uoj:h. FL ImL iii. 50. — llhccde^ ii. L 45. 
Malabar. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — T in's jdant may eomimmly lx* met with by tho 
side of jmddy-li<'Ms and (»1her damp sitmitions. The roots are eon- 
sidered tonics and diuretic., administ(;re<l in (h'coetion. They are also 
employed in dropsical alfections and gravel. Tins h‘ave.s boiled in 
vinegar an? roekuned diuretic.— A /W. /V/n/w. c/ hidld, 

(78) Atalantia monophylla (/>c.) N. O. Auuantiacea:. 

WiM-limc, EjNmj. Cat-ilimicliain, Tam. Malimrrgani, Mal. Adivi-ninnuii, Tkl, 

Descuiption. — S hrub, 8 feet ; thorns small ; leaves ovate or 
oblong, more or less emarginate at the apex; calyx 4-tooih(?d; 
petals 4 ; racemes short, sessile ; pedicels long, slender ; bony 
globo.se, size of a lime, 3-4 .seeded ; Jiowers axillary and termi- 
nal, small, wdiite. FL Oct. — Xov. — \V. <f; A. Frod. i. 1)1. — 
Limonia monophylla, Linn. — Uoxh. FL Jnd. ii. 378. — Uor. i. 
t. 82. — llhcede/w. t. 12. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Econo.mic Uses. — The wood is hard, lieavy, and dose-grain cd ; of 
a pale yellow colour, and very suitable for cabinet-work. I n tho 
forests of Coromandel it grows to be a small tree, lloweiing about 
the rainy season. — lioxb. 

(79) Averrhoa bilimbi {Linn.) K. O. Oxalidacea-l 

Bilimbi'tree, Eno. Wiluinpi, Mal. Biliinbi, Beno. Kaniarunga, Hind. 

Desckiption. — T ree, 15-20 feet; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets oblong, lanceolate, acuminated, entire ; calyx 
5-cleft, pubescent; petals 5; flowers reddish purple, in racemes 
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from the trunk ; fruit ohloftg, obtuse-angled ; seeds without 
aril FI May— June.— IF. & A. Prod. i. 142 .— FI Ind. 
ii. 451 . — lUicedc, iii. L 45, 46. Goa. Travancore. Cultivated. 

Mkdical Uses. — T he juice of the fruit has a pleasant acid taste, 
fi*om which a syrup is made, given as a cooling drink in fevers. 
The leaves arcj slightly sensitive to the touch. I'he tree is a native 
of the Moluccas. The fruits arc pickled or preserved in sugar. 

(80) Averrhoa carambola {IJm.) Do. 

(yaraTn])o]a-tn*e, Ex<j. Tamara- tonga, or Kamaranga, Mal. Ciimiiriiiiga, Beng. 
Meciha-kumarunga, J)t'K. 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets ovate, aeuniinated, 2-5 pair on small peti- 
oles ; calyx glabi’ous ; stamens 5 ; flowers disposed in short 
racemes arising from smaller branches on tlie trunk ; corolla 
5-petalled, campaiuilate; ]K‘talsy(‘llowish purj)le; fruit acutely 
5-angled, witli a smootli yellowish rind; seeds with aril. FL 
A])ril — June. — W. <('• A. Prod. i. 141. — Ithccde, iii. t. 43, 44. — 
Jioxh.Fl. Jnd. ii. 450. Travancore. Coromandel. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — T his beautiful tree originally etnne from Ceylon 
and the Moluccas. It is now coniinonly to he met with in the 
Pcminsula. I'lic fruits, whicli contain an acid watery pulp, are good 
when eandied or made into syrup. They also make good pickh».s, 
and the jnic(‘- is very usefid in removing iron-moulds from linen. 
The leaves are a good snhstitute for sorrel. Tlie root, leaves, and 
fruit are medicinal, and the latter is used for dyeing and other pur- 
l)oses. — lihcvdc. Dun. 

(81) Avicennia tomentosa (LZ/oo) K. 0. Yerbenace.®. 

White Miingrovc, Exo. Oepata, Mal. Biiia, Beng, Nalla-iiiadu, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree ; leaves opposite, obovatc or oval, 
slightly tomentosc beneath; flowers terminal, small, dingy 
yellow. FI. April — May. — Poxb. FI. Ind. iii. 88. — Rheede, 

iv. t. 45. — Wight Icon. t. 1481. Soonderbunds. Salt 

marshes in the tropics. 

Economic Uses. — ^A preparation is made from the ashes of the 
wood which natives use for wasliing and cleaning cotton cloths. 
Painters mix the same- ^vith their colours to make them adhere more 
firmly. The kernels are bitter but edible. In Eio Janeiro the bark 
is used for tanning. 
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(82) Azadirachta Indica (Ad do Juss.) N. 0. Mbliacza:. 

Nceni-trecj, Es(j. AriE*l>cpou, Mal. Vnypum, Tam. Vepa, Tel. Neoni, Benq. 

Descuiption. — T ree, 20 feet; calyx 5-partite ; petals 5; 
anthers ten on the lliroat of the stamen tube ; leaves pinnated ; 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate, \ine(|ual-sided, acuminated, serrated ; 
panicles axillary ; Hovers small, white ; fruit, when rip(% purple, 
size of a small olive, 1-celled, 1-seeded. FL April — July. — 
IF. cC* A. Prod. i. 118 .— FL Ind. ii. iv. 

t. 52. — Wight Icon. t. 17. — IMelia azadirachta, Linn. Mala- 

bar. 1‘eiiinsnla. I'engal. 

Medical U.ses. — The bark, which has a ri'inarkfibly bitter taste, 
ha.s been much I'lnploy'cd of late years as a fair substitute fur Cin- 
chona. The natives consider ii a most ust'ful tonic in inb'rniitieni 
fevers and chronic rlieumatism, adniinisterini' it either in (bscoctiou 
or powder. The dried leaves, julded to common ]K>uIti(u^s, act power- 
fully in preventing' ^dandular tumours from coming' to maturity. The 
same discutient effect is pro<Iuc(‘d after the ap])lica.tion of leechc^s, in 
all kinds of bruis(‘s and sj)rninH, by a watery or vinous infusion of 
them, particularly when spirit of camidior is nowand then sprinkled 
over the cloth, sie(‘ped in tlm infusion. The f.'rcatest benefit lias 
been derived from tin*. appli(!aiion in the worst cases of e.ompouiul 
fracture. A snccuJii.i onmaiicm of tlie.se h^avi^s, with a few grains 
of pow<ler(‘d canqdior, seMom fails to afford relief in rheumatic alfcc- 
tions of the cars, eyes, and teeth. J )r Wight says, “ I’lie heaves heaten 
into a pulp, and exbjrnally applied, act like a eharm in nmioving the 
most iiitractahle form of jisora ami other juistular iTuptions.” On 
the decline of the sniall-pox, it is almost invariuhly the custom of tho 
natives to cover Die hody witli thcj l(?aves of this tree. From iho 
pericarj) of the seed an acrid bitter oil is expressed, which is a useful 
remedy in leprosy, and is, moreover, autbcdmintic and Btimulant, being 
used externally in cases of bad ulcers, and as a liniiiHuit in houdaolics 
and rlieumatic alb^ctioris. It is obbiined eitlier })y lioiling or expres- 
sion ; is of a deep yellow colour. The seeds after being skinned are 
employi^d to kill insects, and the kernels powdered and mixed with 
water for washing the hair. A gum is also got from the hark, used 
medicinally as a stimulant. A kind of toddy called Vayimnikhulloo, is 
procured from the young tre(;s, which is said to be a good stomacliic. — 
(Ainslie. Roxb. Wight.) Of tlxis tree tlujre are two kinds; one of 
them, wliich has a hlack appearance, is called Karin-vept»a; the other, 
with green pnrikly leavc.s, which have an excefiding bitter taste, is 
known under the name of Arya-Karin-veppa. The latter proi>erly 
is that which produces the real Malabar China. The hark of this 
tree, however, is employed by the natives only in cases of necessity ; 
for a decoction of the leaves, if the coarser parts wlxich subside to 
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the bottom of the vessel be used, produce as powerful an effect. The 
Brahmins arc accustomed to prej)are from the juice of these leaves 
what they call Kartl — that is, a sauce which they eat with their rice. 
This medicine is of excellent service in tertian fevers, in casas of 
worms, and in all disorders arising from indigestion and weakness of 
the nerves and stomach. If the green leaves be bruised and applied 
to wounds and ulcers of long standing, they cleanse tluun, and prevent 
from spreading or bticoming cancerous. In a word, they answer the 
same purpose as tlui China bark, and in a much shorter time, because 
more power is contained in tlie juice of the leaves than in the woody 
partsof the stemaiid tlie branches. — (Hurt,, Voy. toll, 413.) Major 
l>owther, writing to the Agri. Hort. Society, says: “J noticed a curi- 
ous fact conn(;ct<‘d wuth the flow of sap in the Neem-tree, j)resciiting 
the animal j)henonienon of discharging a coj)ious fountain of juice 
into a sort of natural basin at the roots, accompanietl by a curious 
j)umi)ing noise within tlie trunk. Such was tlic reputci in wliich this 
natural medicine was ludd, tliat nativ<\s came in crowds and carried 
away the li<]Uor in tluur vessels. In the epidemic choh*ra wliich 
ravaged the station of Iierhamporo more than twenty-five years ago, 
a strong decoction of the h‘av(*s was given witli much success to 
Eurojiean sohliers. In some parts of India the Ncuun will not grow 
on its own roots, but comes to great pedection wdien budded on its 
cong(Uier, tlu^ Mdla Hctnpervirena, Tlie ex])resse(l oil is much used 
and sold in the bazaars as an ap])lication to the sores of camels and 
other animals. Prolui])ly a decoction of the boiled sccmIs wdll bo 
found a good apiilication to the roots of vegetation attacked by 
whit(^ ants.” 

Economio Usks. — The w'ood is very like mahogany, beautifully 
mottled, hard, and heavy. The old tre(‘s yielil an excellent w'ood for 
furniture, and it is so bitter that no insects will attack it. It is also 
used for shij>-building, carts, and other puiposes. 'I’he oil extracted 
from the seeils is used for lamps, and also for im]»arting colours to 
cotton cloths. — (Bedd. Ft or. Byte. t. 13. Brji. Mod. E.rhih.) It is 
not generally known that the timber is eipially durable with ( ^imphor- 
wood, and makes imjierishable trunks and chests, the contents be- 
coming in a short time insect-firoof. A handful of drieil !Neem-leaves 
are useful in packing collections of seeds and in guanling dried ])lants. 
In the latter case they should be renewed frequently. — Loidher in 
Funj\ Ayri. Hort, Soc. Proc. 1857. 
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(83) Balanites JEgyptiaca (/)<7/7/ ), Tar. Indica. N. O. Amyridace.®. 

Ilitigen, liKNO. Tkl. Nimjooiuln, Tam. 

DKSCilirTioN. — Tree, 20 leaves alternate, bifoliate; 

spinesaxillary; calyx o-parted; sepals villous; petals 5, lan- 
ceolate; ])edicels l-llo\vered ; ilowers a<rgre^ate, small, green ; 
drupe ovoid, acut(‘, 1-celled, 1-seeded, with a ^voody 5-angled 
uut. FI. April — JVlay. — Ximenia yEgyptiaea, lloxh. FL Jnd. 
ii. 252. — Wight Iron. 274. Deccan, (loozerat. 

Economic Usks. — "riiis is a variety of the Egyptian jilant which is 
found in the ])ljiins of the Deccan. Tin? Ilowers are very fragrant. 
In Egypt, the fruit, according to Deli]i‘, ])asses for chebuJic inyro- 
halans. The nut is covered with a soft jadpy Ku}»stuiice like 
soap ; hitter to the taste, and with an (drensivcv greasy smell. 
It is very hard, and used in fireworks. For this j>iirpoH(i a 
hole is drilled in it, the kern<*l (*xtra<;te<l, and the shell tilled with 
powiler; wlnm tired, it bursts with a loud report. In Africa, 
the woo<l, which is very hard and (d‘ a ydlow colour, is us(h1 for 
making furnitun!. An oil is also e.xtrachid from the B(*,eds. The nn- 
rij)e drupes are hitter and violently jmrgative, but are eabui when 
ri]>e without any unjdeasant conse(juenccs. The ryots use tin; bark 
nuidicinally for their catth*,. This is otui of the. fe.w trees which 
flourish on black soil. — (Uowh. JJwU. J. Gnih.) It is interesting, 
says lioyle, to find tliis ]»laiit in the country about Delhi, and in tlio 
Dooah as far as Allahabad, especially on the. hanks of the Jumna, as 
it serves with (dlier ])lants to show an analogy in tin*. Flora {»f this 
part of India with that of Egypt, where also this plant is found, as 
well as in the interior and W(tste.rn parts of Africa. "J’his was first 
discovered })y Dr Itoxhurgh as belonging to tlie Indian I<1ora, when 
be suggested that it should he fonniui into a m.-w gciiius rather than 
he referred to Ximrma^ and described it as common on the driest and 
most barren parts of llie (4rcars. It is found only in similar situa- 
tions in the north of India, and is one of tlioso jJants winch show 
the great uniformity of veg<.*tation over a great extent of the plains 
of India. — Royle, llimal. Rut. 

(84) Baliospemum montanum {Mulhiv). K. 0. Euphorbiace.®. 

Description. — Undershrub ; upper leaves lanceolate, acute 
at the base, lower ones broader, ovate, and often cordate at the 
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base, simiately toothed or deeply 3-lobed, marked with long 
scattered hairs; inflorescence commonly bisexual, males more 
loose than the females, and longer peduncled, all shorter than 
the petioles ; fruit-bearing pedicels deflexed ; sterile bracteoles 
numerous ; segments of the male calyx orbicular-ovate, of the 
female lanceolate; capsules sub-globose, tridyiiious, puberul- 
ous ; seeds smooth, at length marbled. Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 
1125. — Jatropha montana, Willd , — Croton polyandrum, Roxh . — 

B. polyandrum, Wight Icon, t 1885. Hills in Bengal. 

Northern parts of the reninsula. IVIalabar. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are cathartic, and i>rohahly furnish the 
greater i)art of the Juniidgota of the drug-sellers. East of the Sutlej 
its leaves are in higli repute for wounds, and its sap is believed to 
corrode iron. — SiewarVs Punj. Plantfi. 

(85) Balsamodendron agallocha (ir. tj* A.) N. 0. AMYniDACE^E. 

Googul, Bkn(J. 

Desckiption. — T ree ; trunk crooked, and clothed with many 
drooping crooked branches down to the ground ; branchlets 
often ending in thorny points ; calyx 4-toothe(l ; petals 4 ; 
leaves alternate, petioled, oval or elliptic, serrulate, smooth on 
both sides ; at the base or apex of the petiole on each side is 
generally a small leaflet giving the appearance of a ternate 
leaf; flowers on short peduncles, axillary, small, red, aggregate 
on the buds by the former year’s leaves : berry drupaceous, 
red, smooth, size of a currant; nut 2-celled, 1-seeded. FI. 
Feb.: — March. — Wight III. i. 185. — Amyris commiphora, Roxb, 
FI, Ind, ii. 244. Silhet. Assam. 

Economic UsEa — This tree is said to yield the Indian bdtdliuin, 
a substance like m>Trh. Dr Hoyle has remarked that all the species 
of this genus require to be carefully examined from good and authentic 
specimens, accompanied by their respective products, so much doubt 
still remains in the opinions of bobmists regarding the tree producing 
this substance. From an interesting paiKU' by Dr Stocks in Hooker*s 
‘Journal of Botany’ (vol. i. p. 257), it would aj^pear that this plant 
is not identical with the B, Mukul wdiich grows in Scinde, and which, 
from the similarity of the native name ‘ Googul,’ has been mistaken 
for it. It is important to notice this fact, especially when so much 
doubt exists as to the true plant yielding Indian bdellium, though 
in all probability the exudation of both species is similar in its pro- 
perties. Of the one under notice, Dr Roxbuigh observes, that the 
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whole plant while growing is very otloriferous, and if broken in any 
l)arl dittuses aro\iiid a grateful fragrance, like that of the finest myrrh, 
yet that the juice never congeals, but is carried olF by evaporation, 
leaving little or nothing beliind ; and all that ho could procure was 
a minute portion of gummy matter, which certainly rt'smiibles myrrh 
lK)th in smell and a])pearauco, but l\as no tendency to 1 k^ even tena- 
cious or elastic. The Googiil is collected in the cold season hy 
making incisions in the trac*. and letting the n'sin fall on the grouiul. 
This accounts for the dirty condition in which it is loiind in the 
shops. Bdellium is propc'rly a gum-resin, of whicli there are scvc'rul 
kinds. It occurs in hrittlo masses of dillbrent sizes and shapes, of 
a ml, yellow, or brownish colour, sometinies transparent, with a 
bitterish balsamic taste like myrrh. It is solulde in potass, and 
contains resin, gum, hassoriuc, and a volalih^ oil. It is often used 
as a substitute tor myrrh, to which it has some resemblance in its 
eficct u])oii tin*, human frame. The odour is more, faint and mon^ 
agreoahle. than myrrh, by which it may he <lisiingnislicd. It will 
melt in the mouth, wliile myrrh, when <‘lie\v(M], adlujres to the teeth 
and imparts a milky colour to the saliva. — Hoxh. Jlool’cr'a 

Jimr, 


(8G) Bambusa arundinacea (U7/A/.) N. O. Guaminace.ii. 

Bamboo, Ex(}. Vetluru, Tix. Kiill nioolkh, Mal. lihuiiH, Dck. Mungil, Tam. 
Bauiih, liKNo. 

t)EBCiUPTlON. — Stems (‘reel, hemding at the summit, jointed, 
hollow between tin; joints ; branc-lies aliernale ; thorns two or 
three, alternate on the Joints ; when (loul>le, a branclilet oeen- 
pies the centre ; wlien tri]>le, the largest is strong, sharp, and 
somewhat recurved, occasionally wanting; leav(;s slieatliing, 
linear-lanceolate, upper sides ami margins Inspid, sheaths 
downy ; when in ilower, the tree is leafless and the extremiti(is 
are covered with Ihjwers like one largci panicle com])OHe,(l of 
numerous verticillate spikes, each vertieel composed of sevciral 
oblong, jointed, sessile spikelets ; calyx 2-G-llowercd, 3-valved; 
Mowers hermaphrodite and male ; seeds size and aj)pearanc(j 
of oats; male flowers 1-3 above the hennaplirodite ones. 
FI. March — May, — lloxh. FI. Jnd. ii. 191. — Cor. i. L 79. — 
Arundo bambos, Linn. Forests of tlic IVninsiila. 

Medical Uses. — The siliceous coTicreii<m known a.s Tahasheer 
(Tavahsliiri, a Sanscrit tenn iiieaiiing cow’s milk) is only procured 
fi-om the feniide plant. It so far reseinh](js silex as to fonn a kind 
of glass when* fused with alkalhss. It is also unaflected hy fire and 
acids. It is employed medicimdly iu the cures of |mralytic com- 
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plaints and poisonings. 8ir D. Brewster {Phil. Trane. ^ 1819, Ed. 
Journ. of ScLf viii. 286) made some singular discoveries on the 
optical f)roperties of tliis substance. It is called by the Hindoo 
physicians, ho says, bamboo manna, milk, sugar, or camphor of 
banil)oo, and appears to be a secretion from the joints of the reed in 
a state of disease, malformation, or fracture. The ordinary quantity 
produce<l by a disorganised joint or interiiode is four or five grains. 
It consists of silica, containing a minute quantity of lime and vege- 
table matter. Its j)hysical properties arc remarkable. Its refractive 
power is lower than that of any other body, when solid or tluid. 
With certain oils, wliich it imbibes, it becomes as transparent as 
glass. It absf)rbs wabT, and becoimis as white and opaque as if it had 
b(‘.en covtued with white-lead. It is highly ])rized in native practice 
as a stimulant and aphrodisiac. Among other rejaited medical 
pro])orti(‘S of tlu‘ bamlxu), th(^ root is said to be a diluent, the bark 
a s])ecitlc in eruptions, and the leaves as anthelmintic and einmena- 
gogU(‘.. — Aios/iv. Pli<irm. of India. Mndrae Journ. of Med. Sri., 

1862, p. 216. 

Kcjoxomr; Uhks. — Idiesc gigantic arboresc(;nt grasses, which cover 
the sides and tops of the inouniaius throughout the continent of 
India, form onc) of the ))ecuJiar as well as most striking features of 
Oriental scenery. l\*w obj(‘cl.s jwesimt a more attractive sight in the 
wild forests of this country than a clump of these beautiful plants, 
with their tall Ixmding stems and delicate light-grctm foliage. With 
th(^ exce])tion of tin* cocoa, and some other ]>alms perhaps, the bam- 
boo is the most useful and economical of all the vegetable products 
of the East. In no other plant is strength and lightness combined 
to that th^gree which remhu's this so important an article in l)uilding 
ho\ises, lifting wcughts, forming rafts, and a thousand other uses 
which might here l>e enumerated. It attains a conaidemble height 
— some 70-80 feet — and lias been known to spring uj) thirty inches 
in six days. At the age of 15 years the bamboo is said to bear 
fruit — a whitish seed like rice — and then to die. These seeds arc 
eaten by the poorer classes. 

The purpose to which ditferent species of bamboo are applied are 
so numerous that it 'would be difficult to ])oint out an object, in 
which strength and elasticity are requisite, and for which lightness 
is no objeetiiui, to which the stems an*, not adapted in the countries 
where they grow. The young shoots of some species are cut when 
tender, and eaten like as])aragus. The full-grown stems, while 
green, form elegant cases, exhaling a perjietual moisture, and capable 
of transporting fresh llowers for hundn*ds of miles. When ripe and 
hard they are converted into bows, arrows, and quivers, lance-shafts, 
the masts of vessels, bed-posts, walking-sticks, the poles of palan- 
quins, to floors and supporters of rustic bridges, and a variety of 
similar purposes. In a growing state the spiny kinds are formed 
into stockades, which are impenetrable to any but regular infantry, 
aided by artillery. By notching their sides the Malays make won- 
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derfiilly light scaling-ladders, which can bo convoyed with facility 
where heavier machines could not l>o transi)orted. Bruised and 
crushed in water, the loaves and steins form Chinese paper, the finer 
qualities of wliich only improved by a inixtui'e of raw cotton 
and by more careful pounding. The leaves of n small species art> 
the material used hy tlio Chinese feu* the lining of their tea-chests. 
Cut into lengths and the partitions knocked out, they l\)rm durable 
water-pipes, or, by a little conirivanec, are math' iiiU) excolleut castts 
for holding rolls of ])apera. Slit into strij>s, tht‘y aiVortl a uu>Ht dur- 
able material for weaving into mats, baskt'ts, window-blinds, and 
even the sails of boats. Finally, the larger and iliitrker truncheons 
are cx<piisit.ely carved by the C^hinese, into beautiful ornaments. No 
plant in Bengal is ai)])lied to such a variely of ustdul ]»urpoHos as the 
bamboo. Of it are made imjdemeiiis for wtNiving, the posts and 
frames of tin; roofs of huts, scallbltlings for buildings, portable stages 
for native proce.ssions, raised tloors for granaries, stakes fi»r nets in 
rivers, rails, nuists, yards, oars, sj>ai's, and in boai-dtteks. It is used 
lor building bridges across creeks, for fe.nttes, as a levtu* ft>r raising 
wattjr for irrigation, and as llag-poles. Se-V(*ral figricnltural instru- 
ments arc made of it, as are also hackeries or e.arts, tloolit^s or litters, 
and bitu’s, the shafts of javelins or spears, Ik>ws and arrows, clubs, 
and liKliing'RKls. A joint t>f bamboo serves as a holder lor jams, 
small instruments, and tools. It is lists] tis a east^ in which tliiiigs 
t»f little bulk are sent to a distanct;. The eggs of silk-worms were 
lu’ougbt in a laimboo-eane from (Jbina to (Jtuisiauiinophi in the tinm 
of Justinian, A jtjint of bambtM) answers the ]>urpo.He of a bottle, 
and a section of it is a measure fiir solids ami litpiids in bazaars. A 
piece of it is used as a blow-pi]S5, and as a tulxj in a distilling apjiara- 
tus. A small bit of it sjdit at om? end serves as tongs to takt^ U]) 
burning charcoal, and a thin sli]) of it is sharp enough to be uaed 
as a knife in shelling betel-nuts, Ac. Its surface is so hard that it 
answers the purpose of a whetstont*, upmi whitb th(3 rytAs sharjKUi 
tlieir bill-hooks and sickles. — Roxh. IJnilh’n, 

When travelling in the TIimalaya, Dr Hooker observed a manu- 
factory for making paper out of the ])ainboo. Largii water-tanks 
were constructed in tlie fields for the jmrpose of steeping th(3 bam- 
IxK) stems. Tliey ajipeared to be steeped for a length of iirno in 
some solution of lime. They were then removed and beaten upon 
stones until they became quite soft, or till all the flinty matter which 
abounds in their stems was removetl. — Iloolmr, Him. Joarn., 311. 

A correspondent from Burmah furnishiss the following very in- 
teresting account of the flowering of the bamboo, and of its uses : 
The flowering of the Imnihoo is considered to bo a very rare occur- 
rence, Once in eighteen, twenty, and eviui twenty -five years, does 
it flower, and still less seldom docs it jiroduce seed. We have 
shown the seed to Burmese of 75 and 80 years old, and they 
could not tell what it was. They had seen none before. Among 
th© hill-people and the tribes who are buried away in the recesses 

6 
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of our forests, they have a very superstitious dread of this phenome- 
non. They mention that when the bamboo flowers, fevers and sick- 
ness will be prevalent. Their traditions have taught them so, and 
hence they always fear the appearance of this particular flower. Of 
course their ai)prchensions are based purely on superstition and 
ignorance. The flowering of the bamboo may bo ascribe<l to natural 
causes. 

It is one of the most valuable, as it is the most useful, kind of 
plants, ada])t<?d to supply the wants of mankind. It is employed in 
a great variety of ways — for houses, furniture, utensils, and for fuel. 
Colonel IS'uthall, who spent many years on this coast, was of the 
deliberate*- opinion, from his great experience of the country, that no 
branch of industry would yield a capitalist nK)re handsome profits 
than the growing of the large-sko bamboo. All that is needed is 
to put th(i young shoots down, and they will run up rai)idly of them- 
selves without any c-aro or attention to them whatever. They would 
proportionately fetch higher ]»riees than the smaller kinds, for which 
there is a constant demand all over the country. The use of bam- 
boo will never go out of fashion in llurmah, at least among the rural 
population. ( )ft(ui tlujro is found a small whitish fungus growing on 
the sides of the bamboo, which is called by the peojde “ Walt moo^' 
which the late Dr Judson makes synonymous with Than 
It is a mushroom growth, and when rasped or bruised down to a 
powder it is administered as a vermifuge by Bunneso physicians, 
it is said to be a very elfectual remetly in cases of worms, with 
wdiich children are so liable to bo troubled in infancy. We have 
no doubt that if this Burmese remedy w\xs known in Euroj)e, it 
would at once he introduced into the British pharmacopceia. It is 
a more managi*ahl(^ article than some of the substances now classified 
as vermifuge iiKulicines. 

Immense quantities of fine bamboos are floated down the various 
rivers of the western coast. They are usually GO feet long, and 5 
inebes in iliamet(U’ near the root. These are readily purchased, 
standing at 5 rupees, and small ones at 31 ruj>ees, per 1000. 
trillions are annually cut in the forests, and taken away by water 
in rafts, or by land in hackeries. From their buoyancy they are 
much used for floating heavier woods. — Cleylioni's Forests of S, 
LuUaf 

(87) Barleria piionitis (Linn.) N. 0. AcANTHACEiu. 

Coletta-veetla, Mal. Shem-mulh Tam. Mullu-goiinta, Tel. Kantha-jathi, 
Beno. 

Description. — Shrub, 4 feet ; stem herbaceous ; leaves op- 
posite, entire, lanceolate-ovate ; between the branch and the 
leaf there is a spine with four sharp rays from the same centre ; 

* For further accounts of the bamboo, see Appendix A. 
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flowers sessile, axillary, orange-coloured, FI, Nearly all the 
year. — Ro3ii>, FI Ind, iii. 36. — Wight Icon, ii. 452. — Elmde, 
ix. t, 41. reniiisula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves, rnixod with sugar and 
water, is given to children in fevers and catarrhal ailbctions. Tlie 
ashes of the burnt plant, mixed witli water ami rice conjee, are 
employed in cases of droi»sy and anasarca ; also in coughs. — Atmlic, 


(88) Barringtonia acutangula (Garin,) N. O. Myiitacej-:. 

Karpji, Tkl. Sjoriji-siimstviiviKli, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves crowdoil about the cuds of tlui 
branches, euiieate-obovate, scirriilated ; racemes long, ])eu(lu- 
lous; p(‘di(*els very sliort ; calyx l-cleft ; ovary 2-eelled ; fruit 
oblong, 4-sided, sbarj)-angled ; llowers small, reddish white, 
witli scarlet fdaments. FI. Ajn-il — May. — JF. A: A, Prod. 
i. 333. — Rhiudi\ iv. t, 7. — Ro.rh. FI, Ind. ii. 035. Kngtaiia 
acutangula, Lin)i. sp. Bengal. Peninsula. IVavancore. 

Medical Pses. — I'he mot is bitter, ami said to Ixj similar t(» 
CinchoiKi, but also cooling and aperient. Th(i seeds are very warm 
and dry, and an*, used as an aromatic in e.oli(i ami parturition. — 
PowvU'h PnnJ. Pnnl, 

E('().V()Mi<j IbsF.s. — The wood is hard and of a line grain, red, and 
equivalent to mahogany. — (M'Chilnnd.) It is suiteil for ordinary 
work. 


(89) Barringtonia racemosa (Ilo,rh.) Do. 

S.'uiiutni-pulluin, Tam. Sjitii mini- poo or Sain-strava<li, Mai., 

Description. — Tree; leaves alternate, short-petioled, cuno- 
atc-obloiig, acuminated, .serrulated, smooth on botli sides ; 
racemes terminal, or axillary from the large branches, pendu- 
lous ; flowers on sliort pedicels, large, white with a tinge of 
rose; calyx 2-3 cleft; petals four; fllament.s longiir than the 
petals ; style long ; fruit ovate, drupaceous, bluntly 4-angled, 
smooth, brownish red; endocarp scarcely .separating from the 
epicarp; seed 1. FI. May. — W. d; A. Prod, i. 333. — Wight 
Icon, t, 152. — Roxf). FL Ind. ii. 634. — Rhcede^ iv. t, 6. — 
Eugenia racemosa, Linn. up. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The medicinal properties are said to be similar 
to the preceding s[)ecies. The roots are slightly bitter, but not 
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unpleasant. They are considered by Hindoo doctors valuable on 
account of their aperient, deobstruent, and cooling properties. The 
fruit, powdered, is used to clean the nostrils in cold as a snuff’, and 
is also applied externally, in combination with other remedies, in 
«ore>throat and cutaneous eruption. — Aindic, Roxh. Lindley, 

(90) Basella rubra {Linn.) N. 0. Baskllace.k. 

Malabar nightshade, Eno. Ilukhto-pooi, Beno, Alla-hatsalla, Tel. Pol, Hind. 

Desciuption. — S tem scandent, 3-4 feet, angular, brownish 
purple ; leaves ovate, acuminate, j)urplisli ; spikes nearly 
equalling the leaves, loug-peduncled ; ilowers purple ; outer 
divisions of the calyx oblong-elliptic ; berries dark purple, 
obsoletely 4-lobed, greenish and ])urple at the apex belbre 
ripening ; seeds pale brown. Dec. Prod. xiii. s. 2, p. 222. — 
Wight Jeon. t. 890. llengal. l^enirisula. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie juice of the leaves is prcscrihed by native 
practitioners in doses of a tejispoonful tliriee a-day to children sulfer- 
ing from catarrh. — {Faulkner.) The R. alba is merely a variety. 

Kconomio Uses. — This escident herl) is cultivated in almost every 
part of the country. The succident leaves are dressed and eaten 
like spinach. An infusion of the hnives is used as tea. The B. cor- 
difoUa is also cultivated as a pot-herb. It yields a very rich purple 
dye, but is diliicult to lix. — Lindlcy. Roxh. 

(91) Bassia butyracea {Ro.ch.) N. 0. Sapotaue/K. 

Indian Butter-tree, Eno. Phnhvara, Bkng. 

Descbiption. — T ree, 30-40 feet ; leaves obovate, tomentose 
beneath ; corolla 8-cleft ; stamens 30-40 on lougish filaments ; 
pedicels aggregate, and, as well as tlie calyx, woolly; drupes 
oval; flowers smallish, white. FI. Jan. — Feb. — D. Don. FI. 

Nep. p. 146. — Roxh. FI. Did. ii. 527. Almora Hills. 

Nepaul. 

Medical Uses. — A pure vegetable butter called Choorie is pro- 
duced by this tree : the mode of extraction Dr Koxburgh has fully 
described in the 8th vol. of the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches, * The kernels 
of the fruit are bruised into the consistence of cream, which is then 
put into a cloth bag with a moderate w'eight laid upon it, and left to 
stand till the oil or fat is expressed, which becomes immediately of 
the consistence of hog's lard, and is of a delicate white colour. Its 
uses in medicine are much esteemed in rheumatism and contractions 
of the limbs. It is also an excellent emollient for chapped hands. 
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It resembles pincy tallow in its chemical properties, and is of a pale 
yellow colour. — Pharm. of Imita, Pojch. 

Economic Usks. — T lio pulp of the fruit is eatable. The juice is 
extract(Hl from tlio flowers and made inU> supir by the natives. It 
is sold ill tlio ( •aloutta bazaar, and has all the appearance of date- 
sugar, to wliieh it is equal if not superior in quality. The butter 
which is obtained from the kenuds of the fruit is ivckoned a valuable 
preservative when applied to the hair, mixed witli sweet-scented oil, 
and thus sold and exported. lieing cheaper than ghee, it is used to 
adulterate that article. l*y experiments in England, a specimen wa.s 
found to consist of solid (»il, of Iluid oil, and (J ])arts of vegcdablo 
imjmrities. The original specimen dissolved r(;adily in warm alcohol, 
a prop(‘rty which may remh'i* it of griMit advantage in nunlicinal pur- 
poses. It makes exctdlent soap. AVhen pure, it liurns bright with- 
out smoke or smell, and might be advantagirously emj)loyed in mak- 
ing candh'.s. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the seeds of the llassia trees that 
they contain at the same time saccharine mailer, spirit, and oil, fit 
both for food and burning in lamps, d'he butter procured from this 
spi^cies of llassia is not liable to beconu‘ rancid, even if kept for some 
time. It is coiiiplidely meltetl at a temperature of 120'. — Jloxb, 
Potflo, iV (Hi in o n i /s. 

(02) Bassia latifolia Do. 

Miiliwah-trco, Kno. I'oonnuin, Mal. Cttal-elloopci, Tam. I|iif‘, Tkl. Moola, 
Hind. Mah\v;ili or .Muliuoa, Jlr.NO. 

DESCiiiiTiox. — 40 feet; liuivcs ulternalo, oblong or 
elliptic, c!*owd(‘d about the extnuiiities of the branebes, Kinooth 
above, soiiiewliat wliiti.sh lielow ; .stamens 20-o0 witliin the 
gibbous tube of tb(‘- corolla, on sliort filaments ; corolla tliick, 
fleshy, with a more than 8-lob(ul limb ; lobes cordate ; sejials 
4 ; pedicels drooping, terminal ; flowers wliitc, witli a tinge of 
green and cre.iiin cobuii*, niuiuTons, crowdcid from the extrem- 
ities of the hranehlets, poduncletl, and b(;nt with tlio mouth 
of the flowers directly to tlie ground; berry size of a small 
apple, 1-4 seeded. FI. March — April. — Iio.rh. FI. Ind. ii. 526. 
— Cor.yi.t. JO. Circar mountains. Bengal. Concans. 

Economic Dsks. — I' lic timber of Ibis tree i.s hard and strong, and 
is in reqiie.st for naves of wheels, carriages, and similar uses. An 
ardent spirit is distilled from tlie flowers by the hill tribes (where 
the tree is abundant), wliich makes a strong and intoxicating liquor. 
The flowers are sweet-tasted, and are (jaten raw. Jackals are parti- 
cularly fond of them. The seeds yield by expression a large quan- . 
tity of concrete oil, which is used in lamps, to adulterate ghee, and 
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for filing cakes. The kernels are easily extracted from the smooth 
chestnut-coloured pericarps, when they are bruised, rubbed, and sub- 
jected to a moderate pressure. The oil concretes immediately it is 
expressed, and retains its consistency at a temperature of 95°. The 
oil is, however, thick and coarse, and only used by the poorer 
classes. 

The following account by Dr Gibson is given of tliis plant in 
Guzerat and Eajpootana, where it abounds ; “ This flower is col- 
lected in the hot season by Bheels and others from the forests, also 
from the planted trees, which are most abundant in the more open 
parts of Guzerat and Eajwarra. The ripe flower has a sickly sweet 
taste resembling manna. Being very deciduous, it is found in large 
quantities under the trees every morning during the season, A 
single tree will aflbrd from 200 to 400 lb. of the flowers. The 
seeds aflbrd a great quantity of concrete oil, used in the manufacture 
of soap. The forest or Blicc] po])ulation also store great quantities 
of the dried ilowcrs as a staple article of food ; and hence, in expedi- 
tions undertaken for the ])unishmont or subjection of those tribes 
when unruly, their Bassia trees are threatened to lx? cut down by the 
invading force, and the threat most commonly insures the submission 
of tlio tribes.” 

*^In (iuz(‘rat and Itaj])ootana ei'cry village has its spirit-sliop for 
the sale of th(5 distilled licpior from the flowers. In tin*- island of 
('aranja, opposite to l>oni])ay, the Government duty on the spirits 
distilled (chielly from this llower) amounts to at h*ast .£00,000 per 
annum; I rather tliink that .£80,000 is most gcmaally tlie sum. 
The Barsees are the gnuit distillers and sellers of it in all the country 
b(3twtxm Surat and Bomba}', and they usually ])usli their distilleries 
and shops into the heart of the forest which Hjkvs the eastern border 
and hills of those countries. The spirit produced from the Bassia is, 
when carefully distilled, much like good Irish whisky, having a 
strong, smoky, and rather fetid flavour ; this latter disappears 'svith 
ago. The frt'sh s]>iiit is, owing to the quantity of aromatic or cm- 
pyreumatic oil which it contains, very deleterious ; and to the Euro- 
pean troops stationed at Guztjrat some thirty years ago, api>eared to 
bo quite as poisonous as the worst new nun of the "West Indies has 
gcnortilly proved to our soldiers. It excited immediately gastric 
irritation, and on this supervened the malarious fever so common in 
those countries.” — //ooA*., Jmmi. of Bot,, 1853, p. 90. Boxb, 

In 1848 a quantity of Mahwah oil was forwarded to the KSecretary 
of the E. I. and China Association, w'ith the view of ascertaining 
its market value and applicability for the manufacture of candles 
and soap. The managing director of Pricers Patent Candle Com- 
pany stated in reply : “ I beg to inform you that the ‘ Mowah * oil, 
of which you furnished us samples, is worth in this country, for the 
manufacture of candles, X8 per ton less than Petersburg taUow. 
We have tried a great many experiments upon it, and found it to 
be of the same vdue as cocoa-nut oil, as its being harder makes up 
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for the colour being inferior. Largo quantities could bo used in this 
country at about £35 per ton. I send some candles and oil, but 
fear that the former will not remain in a solid state through the 
voyage to India. Wo have, however, processes secured to us by 
which wo can make candles from Mowdi oil sufficiently hard for the 
Indian market.” 


(93) Bassia longifolia (LZ////.) Do. 

Elloopio, Mal. Elloopa, Tam. Til. Molio, IlrNi?. 

Description. — Tree, 40 foot; leaves ovatc-laiiceolate, entire, 
crowded about the cuds of the brancldets, iinim'diatidy aliove 
tlie peduncles; young slioots and pcdioles slightly villous; 
calyx of two opijosite j)airs of leaflets; corolla 8-clen. ; fila- 
ments scarcely any; pedicels axillary, droo]ung, crowded, 
1 -flowered; stimwus D»-20, witliin tlie gibbous tube of the 
corolla; flowers whitish; fruit olive-sljaped, yellowish wlien 
ripe, 8-9 seedisl ; seeds solitary. FI. May. — lio.rh, FI. lad. ii. 
523. Coroiiiaudel. Malal)ar. Circars. 

Mkdical Uses. — Like most Sapolads, this tree* abounds in a 
gummy juice which exudes from the bark. It is emiiloyed by the 
V’ytiaiis in rlicumatic alVe<-tion.s. The bark itsejf is nse.d in decoc- 
tion as an astringent and emolluuit, find also as a remedy in the cunj 
of itcli. — AinfiUe. 

Economic Uses. — Tlie flow'crs are roastf^l and eaten, and are also 
bruised and boiled to a Ji-lly, ami made into small lialls, wlu«h are 
exchanged l)y tlie. natives for fish and rice. An oil is (ixpressed from 
the ripe fruits which is used for lamps among tlic jioorer classes, and 
is one of tlie ]>rinci])al ingreclients in making country soai). It is to 
the common iierqde a suhstituie for ghee? ami cocoa-nut oil in thi'ir 
cakes and curries. Tlie cakes wliicli are left after the oil is ex|)r(‘sHed 
are used for wjishing tlie head, and are carried as artir-les of trailo to 
thos(} countries Avherc tlie tree does not grow. The oil is solid at a 
moderat<i tcmpcratur(3, but will not keep any Iciiglli of time — not 
more than a fortnight or three wei^ks in the warm season ; it tlnm 
becomes rancid, emitting a disagreeable ofloiir. If, however, it be 
well corked and secured from contact with the air, it will in cold 
weather keep for some months. In England it is iisijd in Die manu- 
facture of candles. The price of this oil is about three rupees and a 
half a maund. The wood of this tree is hard, and nearly as durable 
as teak, but not so easily worked, nor is it procurable of such length 
for beams and planks. It thrives best on deep light soils. — Roxh 
HmUer on Veg, Oils of 8. India, 
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(94) Batatas odulis {Choisy), N. 0. CoNvoLvuLACEiE. 

Sweet or Spanish Potato, Eno. Kappa-kalenga, MaL, Shukar-kundoo-aloo, 
Bbng. Ghillagada, Grasngada, Tel. 

Description. — Stem creeping, rarely twining ; leaves vari- 
able, usually angular, also lobed, cordate ; sepals 5 ; corolla 
campanulate ; peduncles equal in length to the petioles, 3-4 
flowered ; flowers white outside, purple inside. FL Feb. — 
March. — Eheedc, vii. t 50. — Convolvulus batatas, Linn , — 
Boxb, FI, Ind, i. 483. — Ipoinjea batatas, Lam, Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This plant is said originally to have been found 
wild in the woods of the Malayan Archipelago, from whence it was 
introduced into this country. There are two varieties, one with red, 
the other with white tubers. The red variety is considered the best ; 
both are very nutritious and palatable, though slightly laxative. 
This esculent root was brought to England from Spain and Portugal 
before the common potato became known. “ The sweet potato,” says 
Sir Joseph Banks, “ was used in England as a delicacy long before 
the introduction of our j)otatoes. It was imported in considerable 
quantities from Spain and the Canaries, and was supposed to possess 
the power of restoring decayed vigour.” In India they are cultivated 
l)y all classes. They require very little care ; the ground being merely 
cleared of weeds, the plants will grow on any soil. In taste they 
are sweet and palatable, possessing a t],uantity of saccharine matter. 
The natives oat the tubers, leaves, and tender shoots. The former 
arc considered as nourishing as the potato, and a lighter food. The 
tubers yield a large proportion of starch. They must bo kept dry, 
or they decay stxui. The herbage is employed for feeding cattle. — 
Don, Simniond.'i, 

Batatas botacoa, the Bcet-rookd siced PofatOj figured in the Bot. 
Keg., t. 50 (1840), has been lately introduced. The following parti- 
culai's are given in the Jury Keports, Mad. Exh. 1855 : — 

“ Pour small roots were sent from Australia by ^Ir Dowdeswell, 
and planted by Mr Kohde at Guntoor, -whence it has been already 
largely distril)uted. It has been in daily use as a vegetable for the 
last six months, and is preferred to the common sweet potato, as 
being less sweet and more farinaceous.” 

The large turnip-shaped roots of the B. panindafa dried in the 
sun, reduced to powder, and then boiled with sugar and butter, are 
said to promote obesity. They are also cathartic, and as such are 
used by the natives. Cattle are very fond of them. — Eoxb, 

(95) Bauhinia racemosa (Lam.) K 0. Lequmixosa:. 

Bua-raj, Benq. Arree, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree, unarmed, bushy; branchlets 
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drooping; leaves cordate at the base, upper side glabrous, 
under villous, or pubescent, or nearly glabrous ; leaflets round- 
ish or broadly ovate, united to about the middle, 3-nerved ; 
racemes solitar}", terminal or leaf-opposed, leafless, much longer 
than the leaves ; flowers scattered, small, white ; calyx spatha- 
ceoiis, at length reflexed, 5-toothed, pubescent ; petals linear, 
lanceolate, slightly hahy outside ; stamens all fertile, united at 
the base ; filaments and antliers bearded ; style none (!); stigma 
flat, sessile; legumes linear, strnightish or curved, scarcely 
dehiscent, many-seeded. FI May — June. — W. A A. Prod, i. 
295. — B. parvillora, Vcthl, — Ra/k FI. Ind. ii. 323. My- 

sore. Coiicau mountains. Bengal. 

Economic liSKs. — This trot' has a thick bark, of which naitchlock* 
men make their matc^hes. It hums Umg aiul slowly without any 
substance being mixed with it. To ju'cpan) tlie hark it is lu)il(i(l, 
dried, and beaten. Strong ro])eH an*, made from the hark slri])ped 
from tlic green l>ranch<*s, used for cots, tying fences, and various 
other })urp08es. 'J’he fibre is not exported, and the jjrico is very 
low. Among otlier Ilauliinias which yiehl fibres may Ix' mentioned 
the B. diiilnjUay which is commoii about ('uddaj)ah and ( Juntoor, 
w'here it is known as the Authee nar, ^ <'py, and Junj 

lie}). M. K. 

A fibre is al.so procured from the B. sco/n/c//s, a large. (tlindK^r, 
growing in tlie Concans and Travancort*. A lino made from it was 
tested by Captain Thomson, who found that it sustaim'd a W('ight of 
108 lb. for the space of forty-five minuU^s, thereby equalling in 
strength the best »Suun hcmi>. — Boyle. 


( 90 ) Bauhinia tomentosa (A/nn.) Do. 

Caat-atUe, Triviat-pniruiii, TaM. ( JhansclMOja, Mal. 

DESCUimoN. — Shrub, G to 12 feet; unarmed ; leaves ovate or 
roundish at the base, under surface villoms as well as the y)cti- 
oles, branches, peduncles, and calyx ; leaflets connected beyond 
the middle, oval, obtuse, 3-nerved; peduncles 2-flowercd, leaf- 
opposed; ya^dicels each witli 3 bracteas at the base; calyx 
spathaceous, 5-tootlied ; i)etals oval ; stamens all fertile ; le- 
gumes flat, lanceolate, 5-6-seeded ; flowers large, pale sulphur ; 
one petal usually with a dark purple spot inside. FI July — 
August.—— TV, A A. Ffod, i. 29o. — Roxh. FI, Iifid, ii. 323.—- 
Rheede, I t. 35. Malabar. Coromandel Oude. 
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Medical Uses. — The native doctors administer the dried leaves 
and young flowers in dysenteric affections, and a decoction of the 
bark of the root is given in cases of liver and phlegmatic complaints, 
and also as a vermifuge. The bruised bark is also occasionally ap- 
plied to tumours and wounds. — {Amdic. Rhecde.) The leaves of 
several species of Bauhinia are used in Bengal as demulcent or muci- 
laginous remedies in dysentery. The seeds are eaten, and arc said to 
be tonic and aphrodisiac . — PowdVs Punj. Prod, 


(97) Bauhinia Vahlii (IF. tj* A.) Do. 

Mahwal, IIiND. Adda, Ti-:l. 

Descjuption. — S lirul), climbing to an immonse extent; young 
shoots, ])etiolcs, peduncles, and tendrils covered with thick rusty- 
coloured tomentum ; leaves roundish, dce])ly cordate at the 
base, upper side nearly glabrous, under tomentose ; leaflets 
oval, obtuse, united to a little above the middle, 4-G nerved ; 
nerves covered with rusty tomentum ; tendrils op])osite, below 
the leaves, spiral ; racemes terminal, corymbiform ; pedicels 
elongated, and with the calyx densely villous; calyx ovate, 
splitting to the base of the limb into two rellexed segments ; 
petals densely clothed on the back with silky hairs, the three 
upper a little larger than the others; fertile stamens 3, villous 
at the base ; ovary densely villous, its stalk cohering on one 
side with the calyx tube ; legumes pendulous, long, linear, 
compressed, 8-12 seeded; flowers largish, white, gradually be- 
coming cream-coloured. FL March — April. — W. & A, Prod. i. 

297. B. racemosa, Vahl. — Eoxb. Flor. Pul ii. 325. Circars. 

Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This is one of the largest of the Bauhinias, and 
a native of alpine districts. The large leaves are nearly a foot in 
diameter, and are collected in the northern districts of the Circars, 
and sold in the bazaars for various purposes, such as plates and pack- 
ages. The seeds are eaten raw when ripe, tasting like cashew-nuts. 
The flowers hang down in elegant festoons, and the branches are 
very extensive, from 100 to 300 feet long, climbing over the highest 
trees. Eopes are made from the bark; the natives boil and then 
beat it, which makes it soft and pliable. It will, however, rot if 
kept too long in the water. The ropes have been occasionally used 
for suspension-bridges over the mountain-torrents in the Him^ayan 
valleys . — Boyles Fih. Plants. Eoxb. 
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(98) Bauhinia variegata (Linn,) Do. 

Chovanua Mandaree, Mal. Soiia, IliND. 

Description, — Tree, 20-30 feet ; unarmed ; leaves roundish, 
upper side glabrous, under when young villous, cordate nt 
the base ; leaflets oval, obtuse, 5-nerved, united far beyond the 
middle ; x>etals oblong, nearly sessile, the up])er one somciwliat 
larger and on a lutlier longer claw than the others ; fertile 
stamens 5, all shortly united at the base ; racemes axillary 
and terminal; calyx spathaceous, 5-toothed at the apex; leg- 
umes straiglit, 5 12 seeded. FI, Feb. — March. — IT. it A, Frod, 
i. 2d6,—Mccdv, i. t 32, 33. 

The two varieties are : — 

a — JS, pvrpurascom — llukhta-lvanchun, Beodul, Beng. — four 
petals reddish and varied with pur[)h^ ; the firth varie- 
gated with purjde, brown, and ycdlow — B. j)ur]>urea,“ 

WaU,~1\ variegata, Itoxh. Ft, lad, ii. 31.9. Malabar. 

Coromandel. 

h — B. Candida — Kana-raj, Beng. — four jxdals whitish; the 
fifth variegated on the inner side, with yellow and 

gi’cen. lloxh. FI, hid, ii. 318. Bengal. Malabar. 

Oude. 

Medical Uses. — T he bark is astringent, and used as a tonic in 
fevers. Tdie natives reckon the dried buds astringent, and useful 
in diarrlia;a and worms. — Potreffs Piiuj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — T he buds are eaten as vegetables wlien pre- 
pared with animal food. The astringent bark is used for tanning 
and dyeing puq^oses. — Roxh, 

(09) Beeslia Bheedii (Kunth), N. O. Graminaceje. 

Becslia, Mal, Bi.sh-banBli, Bkno. 

Description. — Unarmed; leaves alternate, ovate-lanceolate, 
bifarious, smooth on both sides; sheaths villous, bearded at tlic 
mouth; pericarp a large, fleshy, conical-curved and pointed 
fruit, with a single oval seed in each. FI, July — Sept. — Boxh, 
FI, Ind, ii. 197. — Bambusa baccifera, Kunth, — /te6. Cor. iii 

t, 243. — Rheede, v. t, 60. Peninsula. Chittagong mountains. 

Malabar. 

Eoonohio Uses. — I ndigenous to the mountains in Chittagong, 
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where it is called Pagu-tullu. It bears no thorns, and is, moreover, 
remarkable for its large j)endulous pericarp. Pierard, quoted by 
Roxburgh, says that this bamboo is in common use in the country 
where it grows, for every purpose of building. “ It grows in dry 
places cliiefly on the sides of hills, Avliere the upi')cr stratum of the 
soil is sandy. The circumference near the base is 12-13 inches, the 
height from 50 to 70 feiit, ])eautifully erect, and without the least 
flexure or inequality of surfar^e, bare of })ranches, excejit near the 
extremity. Pijri.shcs aft(*r yielding its fruit. It yields more or less 
of the Tab.'isheer of a siliceous crystallisation ; sometimes it is said 
the cavity is nearly tilled with this, Avhich the p(*ople called 'chuna, 
or lime.’” The imtiv(‘s make arrows and bows from the stems, and 
pens from the young(‘r shoots. — (Hoxh.) The native name is pro- 
nounced Vny or Vtnjshn. It is very common on the Travancoro 
hills, growing also in the low country. The leav(?s are often put 
on verandahs and roofs of houses to keep away the white ants, and 
for this purp()S('- the most elVeetual and simple remedy known where 
the plants are common. — 7V/x 


(100) Berberis lycium {Royh ), O. BEiiBEUiDKiE. 

Knisin Hcr])CMry, Enq. 

Description. — Sbnil), G-8 feet; spines trifid or simple; leaves 
oval, cuiieatod or ellii)lical, iimeronate, smooth, under surface, 
glaucous, entire or s^jinulosely toothed ; racemes short, inany- 
flowered, corymbose, shorter than the leaves ; pedicels elon- 
gated, 1-flowered; beri’ies })ur])lisb; flowers small, yellow. FL 
May — J line. Nejjaul. Kuniaon. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is distinguished from other species by 
the very short racemes of its flowei*s. The fruit is oblong, purplish 
or pinkish, wrinkled and covered with bloom like that of the best 
raisins. Among many conflicting opinions of botanists it becomes 
difficult to identify the sc vend described species of Berberis. It has 
now been definitively settleil by Dr Hoyle that this is the Lycium 
ludicum of Dioscoridcs, over which much doubt has hung for a long 
period. The medicine it yields is of the highest antiquity, and has 
been known to the Hindoos from very early ages. The most cele- 
brated part is the extract called Husot, which is prepared by digest- 
ing in water pieces of the root, stem, and branches. This is 
frequently employed as a remedy in ophthalmia, especially useful 
after the acute symptoms have subsided. Some say that it is one 
of the best applications ever used in that complaint. .The tincture, 
which is also prepared from the bark of the root, is recommended as 
preferable to the extract. It is very bitter, yielding a principle 
called Berherine. As a medicine it is reckoned exceedingly valu- 
able, and is easily prepared where the plant is indigenous. Accord- 
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ing to Dr O’ShauglmovSsy, the medicine is best administered as a 
febrifuge, promoting digestion and acting as a gentle but certain 
aperient. In ague and remittent fevers, it is peculiarly useful, and 
by some it is reckoned only second to quinine, externally either 
alone or with equal parts of alum and ojnum mixed up in water and 
ajjplied round tlu* eye. The />*. hjchnu is toiiiul at a lower elevation 
(viz. at 3000 feet) Ilian any of the other species, and therefore may 
l)e acclimated in the jilains. 

All the sjiecies of Jk'rberry are supposed to possess similar jiro- 
perties in a greatt'r or l(‘,ss degree, 'riun’c has been much confusion 
in armnging thi*m, but the following may porhajis be enumoratod as 
distinct plants : — 

B. aristata. — yjiines very stiiT and thre(^ ]>arted ; leaves oblong or 
oblong-hinceolate, nearly entire or tooibiMl, sonujtimcs deeply 
or coaivsi'ly viuned ; llowers in long loose slender racemes, 

Common in Kortberu India, distinguislnHl by its slender 

pendulous or erei^t racemes of llowers, longer than the loaves, 
and not corymbose. 

B. Sinensis. — Sjiines 3-5 or more; leaves lanceolate, very acute, 
mucli mtted, entire, or regularly toothed ; ilow(‘rs numerous, 

in drooping raccincjs not niucli longer than the leaves. 

Found in ^'orthern India and China. — Berries are said to ho 
dark piirph*. 

B. Wallichiana. — Spines long, slender, 3-i)arted; leaves oblong- 
laricciolato, deiip green, sharp-])ointed, linely serrated; flowers 

very numerous, in clusters shorter than the leaves. ^Native 

of Xepaul at very high elevations. 

B. Nepaulensis. — Leaves 3-5 ])airs, ovate; leaflets spiny, toothed; 

racemes upright, slend(^r, clongattid ; fruit bluish purjde. 

]N-ativo of mountaiiiouH parts in NortJi(;rn India, growing 10- 
1 2 feet high at 8000 feet elevations. Said to ]>e one of the 
finest of the species. It differs very little from B. Leschen- 
aultii. — (IF. ^ A. Prod, i. 10.) — Pot/h. Loudo7i, Jiidian 
Ann, of Med, Science, 

(101) Berberis tinctoria {Leach.) Do. 

Dv^ i’k Berberry, Eno. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves simple, oboval, en- 
tire, or with distant, small, spiny teeth, glaucous, with the 
principal veins and nerves prominent bcneatli, Imt not above ; 
racemes stalked, longer than the leaves; pedicels slender; 
petals 6, distinctly bi glandular; sepals 5, spines deejjly divided 
into three sharp rigid segments ; flowers yellow ; berries 2-3 

seeded, FI, Jan. — April. — W, & A, Prod, i. 16. Neil- 

gherries. Pulney mountains. 
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Economic Uses. — This species of Berberry, found on the Neil- 
gherries, serves, as the name implies, for dyeing a yellow colour. 
The roots contain 17 per cent of useful colouring matter. Accord- 
ing to Leschenault, who had the wood analysed, it contained the 
yellow colouring principle in a greater state of purity than the 
common English Berberry. According to recent investigations, this 
species is identical with the /?. aristata, — {Dec.) It ranges on the 
mountains of India from the Himalaya to the Ncilgherries, and to 
Nowera Ellia in Ceylon. It is a handsome and ornamental shrub, 
remarkable for its fine large comj^ound racemes of flowers ; the fruit 
is of an oldong shape nii(l brownish-purple colour, with little or no 
bloom. It is very distinct from other sjuicios, and grows (piickly. 
I'ho root and wood are of a dark yellow colour, and form the yellow 
wood of Persian authors. In Nepaul the fruit of this species is 
dried like raisins. — Loudon. Jouru. Agri. llort. iii. 
272. 


(102) Bergera Koenigii (Keen.) N. 0. AuiuNTiACEiE. 

Onrrj'-l oaf- tree, Eno. Knri-lx'pon, Kanrya-pda, Mat.. Carroova-pillay, Tam. 
Kari vopa, Ti'i.. Karay*i)auk, lllND. UurKunga, Benq. 

Desckiption. — Small tree with pinnate leaves ; leaflets 
alternatc3, ovate, acuminate, pubescent, somewhat semted; 
panicles corymbiform, terminal ; calyx 5 -cleft ; petals 5, 
spreading ; berry 1-celled, 1-seeded ; flowers small, white. 
FI. April — July. — W. ct A. Prod. i. 94. — Eoxb. FI, Ind. ii. 
376. — Cor. ii. t. 112. — Pheede, iv. t 53. — ^lumya Koenigii, 
Spreng. Circar mountains. Malabar. Cultivated in gar- 

dens. 

Medical Uses, — The root is laxative, and both bpk and roots 
are stimulant, and are used externally as remedies in eruptions, and 
in infusion to check vomitings in cholera. It is used for bites of 
poisonous animals, the tender leaves being boiled in milk, bruised, 
and applied as a poultice to the jTarts affected. The fresh leaves are 
eaten raw in dysentery. The pulp of the fruit gives out a kind of 
white juice, which blackens the skin like walnuts. — Ainslie. 

Economic Uses. — The natives put the leaves of this tree in their 
curries, to which they impart an agreeable flavour. When rubbed 
together they emit a pleasant aromatic smeU. They retain their 
flavour when dried, and are sold in that state in the bazaars. The 
wood is hard and durable, and is used for implements of husbandry. 
A yellow, clear, and transparent oil is procured from the seeds, known 
as the Limbolee oil. — Roxb. 
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(103) Bigsonis suberosa (Ihxb.) KT. 0. BiaNOKiACisji. 

Indian Cork-tree, Eno. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet; leaves opposite, siipra-de- 
conipouud ; leaflets acuminated, sub-cordate, entire ; panicles 
terminal, with horizontal ramiiications, the first trieliotomous, 
then dichotomous, with generally a sim])le flower in the fork ; 
flowers numerous, large, pure white, fragrant. F/, June — Aug. 
— IhOdF FL huh iii. 111. Tanjore. Courtallum. Madras. 

Economic Usks. — Tlio wood is white, firm, ami close-grained. The 
bark is vtTy spongy, yielding an inferior kind of cork. The tree 
grows rapidly, is liandsonie and ornamental, and well adapted for 
avenues and jdantaiions. — Jitnj MtuL Fxhlh.) 

The B. xifliwnrpa is a large l)ut common tree*, in almost all th<^ 
Madras forests, as well as in Mysore, Ilcmgid, and llomhay. It 
grows rapidly. It is called Vadenearni in Tamil. Tln^ wood is 
hrownish yellow, ratlier (dose-graimul, takes a good jiulish, and is 
used fur cabinet purjxjses. — /AvA/., Fh Sylv.y /. 70. 

(101) Bixa Orellana {Linn.) N. (). llixiNKd:. 

Amottn-tree, Exe. Koruiigouiumiga, Mal. JalVa, Ti:l. Kooragoomaiigjul, 
Tam. Gawjiurgw, lliXD. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet; leaves cordate-ovate, acumi- 
nated, entire or angular, smooth on both surfaces ; s(ipals 5, 
orbicular ; petals 5, capsule 2-valv(Kl, prickly on the outside ; 
seeds 8-10 attached to each jdacenta, surrounded by a red 
pulp ; corymbs terminal, panieled ; peduncles 2-4 flowered ; 
flowers pale peach-coloured, or white. FL May — Aug. — W, 

& A, Prod. i. 31. — lloxh. FI. huh ii. 581. Travaucore. 

Bengal. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — The pulp surrounding the seeds is astringent 
and slightly purgative, and is esteemed a good antidote in dysentery 
and diseases of the kidneys. — {Itoxh.) The seeds are cordial, astrin- 
gent, and felmfugal, and the red pulp is a supposed antidote to the 
Mandioc poison. — Lindley. 

Economic Uses. — A valuable dye known as the Arnotto dyo is 
produced from the pulp surrounding the seiids of this plant. It is 
prepared by macerating tlio pods in boiling water, extracting the 
seeds, and leaving the pulp to subside ; the fluid being subswjuently 
thrown off. The residuum, with which oil is sometimes mixed, is 
placed in shallow ves.sels and dried in the shade. When properly 
made it should be of a bright yellow colour. It imparts a deep 
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orange tinge to silk and cotton, and is used by the dyers for that 
purpose. The Spanish Americans mix it with their chocolate. In 
this country the dye prepared is of a pale rose-colour. The cloth is 
prepared by first being soaked in strong alum- water ; the colour is 
then suspended in butter-milk, into which the cloth is dipped and 
charged with the colour. The dye is not very durable, and requires 
to be renewed from tim(i to time ; and that of the Indian variety is 
inferior to that of the West Indian plant. Mixed with lemon-juice 
and gum, it makes the paint with which the American Indians 
adorn their j)ersona. The same people produce fire by the friction 
of two pieces of the wood. Cordage is made from the bark in the 
West Indies. 

Sev(jral specimens of the Arnotto dye were sent to the Madras 
Exhibition. It is soluble in alkalies, by which means it is fixed to 
silk or wool. In Europe it is fre(|U(;ntly used to impart a tinge to 
butter, cheese, oils, and varnish. The article is chiefly prepared and 
exported from South America to Europe. Dr lire, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Arts,* hsus given a long account of the jn‘occss of manufacture in 
the West Indies, part of which is here subjoined. ‘‘The substance 
thus extracted is passed t)i rough sieves, in order to separate the re- 
mainder of the seeds, and the colour is allowed to subside. The pre- 
ci])itato is boiled in coj)j)ers till it be reduced to a consistent paste ; 
it is then suffered to cool, and be dried in the shade. Instead of 
this long and painful labour, which occasions diseases by the putre- 
faction induced, and whicdi affords a .spoiled product, Leblond pro- 
poses simply to wash the seeds of Arnotto till they be entirely 
deprived of their colour, which lies wholly on their surface ; to pre- 
cipitate the colour by moans of vinegar or lemon-juice, and to boil it 
up in the ordinary manner, or to drain it in bags, as is practised 
with Indigo. 

“ The experiments which Vauquelin made on the seeds of Arnotto 
imported by Leblond, confirmed the efficacy of the process which he 
proposed ; and the dyers ascertained that the Arnotto obtained in 
this manner was worth at least four times more than that of com- 
merce ; that, moreover, it was more easily employed, that it required 
loss solvents, that it gave less trouble in the copper, and furnished 
a purer colour.** 

The plant is cultivated in Mysore and the northern parts of 
India. There is a large importation, about 3,000,000 lb. per 
annum, for home consumption, chiefly from South America. In 
London the value is about a sliOling a pound. — RoxK Simmonds, 
Ure. 


(105) Bltimea balsamifera {Dec,) K. O. Composite:. 

Description.-— Stem suffmticose at the base, branches woolly- 
villous ; leaves oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, duplicato-dentate, 
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villous above, silky-villous beneath, the veins wrinkled, lobes 
linear-lanceolate, appendiciilate ; corymb sub-panicled, divari- 
cate ; involucral scales linear, acute, hirsute ; llowcrs small, 
yellow. FI. Feb. — March. — Dee. Prod. v. p. 447. — Conyza 
balsamifera, Linn. — 0. odorata, Jhimph. — Ikicchari.s salvia. 
Lour. Concaiis. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — T his plant, which inhabits the Moluccas and 
Ceylon as well as India, possesses a strong cainphoraceous odour and 
j)ungent taste. A warm infusion of the ])lant (Iforsf. ^{.v. Jount. 
viii. 272) acts as a powerful sudorilic, ami is in very geruTal use 
among the Javanese and Chinese its an ('xpectorant. It has also 
been repeatedly employed in catarrhal .affections. J^oureiro {Plar. 
Coch., p. G03) iiKuitions its use in Oadiin (diina as .a sbuiiacliic, 
antispasmodic, and emrnenagogue. — Phtunn. of 

(lOG) Boehmeria nivea (Hoifli. yl/v/.) N. (>. Uin icACM.K 

China grass, Em.’. 

Descuiption. — Perennial, herbaceous; loaves large, alter- 
nate, of equal .shape, broadly ovate or ellij)tic.-rounded, acumi- 
nate, cordate at the base, or more often shortly cuneate imar 
the petiole, more seldom all(*rnat(i or truncattal at the base, 
crenato - serrate, snow^y - tomentose beneath, scabrous above; 
stipules free ; glomerules loosely cymose-paniclcd ; fructifer- 
ous perigonium elliptic or oblong- com] uessed, hairy. Ifook, 
<Sj Arn. Hot. Voij. Beech, p. 214. — Dec. Prod. xvi. s. p. 200. — 
Urtica nivea, Linn. — Hook. Journ. Hot. 18.51, L 8. — B. Condi- 
canSf (var.) — Ui tica candicans, Bunn. — U. tenacissiiua, Jloxh. 
— Wight Icon. t. G88. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — T he fibres of the bark are second to none in 
strength and beauty. They are used throughout the East for making 
textile fabrics. Tlio plant is very easy (d‘ cultivation, and of most 
luxuriant and ra])id vegetation, throwing u]) nuinerous shoots, which 
may be cut and wdll be renewed three or four times in the course of 
the year. Its stem would become ligneous and covered with brown 
bark if suffered to atbiin its full growth, while it would throw out 
many branches ; but the young shoots arc those which are used, and 
on the stem being cut down numerous straight simide shoots spring 
up from one to eight feet, according to the season, quality of the 
soil, and other circumstances. — Lankester, Veg. Snhtit. 

The Indo-Chinese prepare the Eheea fibre as follows ; The jdant 
is fit for cutting when the stems become of a brown colour for about 
six inches upwards frem the root. In order to strip off the bark and 

6 
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fibrOi the operator holds the stalk in both hands nearly in the 
middle, and, pressing the fore-finger and thumb of both hands firmly, 
gives it a peculiar twist, by which the inner pith is broken ; and then, 
passing the fingers of his right and left hand alternately towards each 
end, the bark and fibre are completely separated from the stalk in two 
strands. The strands of bark and fibre are then made up into bundles 
of convenient size, tied at the smaller end with a shred of fibre, and 
put into clean water for a few hours, which probably deprives the 
plant of its tannin or colouring matter, the water becoming quite 
red in a short time. The cleaning process is as follows : The 
bundles are put on a liook fastened in a j)ost by means of the tie at 
the smaller end, at a convenient heiglit for the operator, who takes 
each strand of tlic larger end separately in liis left hand, passes the 
thumb of his right hand tpiickly along the inner side, by which 
operation the outer bark is completely separated from the fibre, and 
the ribbon of fibre is then thoroughly cleaned by two or three 
scrapings witli a small knife. This completes the operation, with 
some loss, however — say one-fiftli ; and if (quickly dried in the sun, 
it might at once be made u]) for ex}>ortation ; but the appearance of 
the fibre is much improved by ex])osuro (immediately after cleaning) 
on the grass to a night's heavy dew in >Se]>tember or October, or a 
shower of rain during the rainy season. From its great value, if 
any other cheaper method of preparation could bo discovered, it 
would undersell all other fibres, 

(107) Boerhavia diffusa (Linn.) K 0. NvcTACiNACEiE. 

Spreading Hog-wced, Eno. Mookaretti, Tam. Ataka-Maini«li, Tkl. Taiiieer- 
ama, Taludaiiia, Mal. Tikri, Hind. Gada-])Oonia, Swliut-puonia, Bkng. 

DfiSCKiPTiON. — Low creeping plant with many diffused 
stalks, about two feet long ; flow^ers pale rose-coloured, much 
scattered on long branching peduncles from the axils and at 
the end of the branches ; seeds brown, oblong, striated, very 
rough ; leaves ovate, rather roundish, bright green above, 
whitish below ; sometimes curled at the edges. FL All the 
year. — Boxb. FL I rid, i. 146. — Ehcede, vii. t 56. — Wight Icon, 
t. 874. Coromandel. Travancore. India generally. 

Medical Uses. — Of this troublesome weed, whicli is common in 
all parts of India, there are two varieties — one with white, the other 
with rose-coloured flowers. The root is given in powder as a laxa- 
tive, and in infusion as a vermifuge. The taste is slightly bitter and 
nauseous. In Jamaica the leaves are given to hogs, whence the 
English name. — (Ainslie.) It has been found a good expectorant, 
and been prescribed in asthma writh marked success, given in the 
form of powder, decoction, and infusion. Taken largely, it acts as 
an emetic. — Pharm. of India. ♦ 
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(108) Borassus fllabelliformis (Linn.) N. 0. Palmaceje. 

Palmyra Palm, Enq. Pana, Mal. Paiinoi, Tam. Tadi, Tel. Talgachli, Beno. 
niid Hind. Tala, Sans. 

Description. — Trunk, 30-40 feet, everywhere marked with 
old cicatrices of fallen leaves ; fronds composed of several 
folded linear-lanceolate divisions united as far as tlie centre ; 
flowers male and female on different trees ; drupe suhglobular, 
flattened at the apex, filled with soft yellow pulp ; nuts 3, 
perforated at the apex. — Lontarus domestica, Ihi7n2)h , — Jioxb. 
Cor, i. t. 71. — FI Ind. iii. 790. — lihcedey i. t. 9, 10. Com- 
mon in the reninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The saccharine juice obtained hy excision from 
the spadix or young flowering-hranch is, when fre.shly drawn before 
sunrise, of a pleasant sweet hist(^, and if tak(Ui in dosc^s of a tumbler- 
ful every morning acts as a laxative. After fermentation has com- 
menced, it ])ccome8 converted into arrack, on<5 of tlui intoxicating 
drinks of the country. A useful stimulant a])j)lieation, called Toddy 
Poultice, is prej)are(l by adding fresh drawn toddy to rice- flour till 
it has the consistence of a soft poultice ; and this being subjected to 
a gentle fire, fermentation takes place*. 'J'his, spnuid on a cloth and 
applied to the parts, acts na a vjil liable stimulant application to 
gangrenous ulcerations, caihuncles, and indolent ulcers. The light- 
brown cott(jn-like substance from the outside of the base of the 
fronds is employed as a styptic for arresting hiemorrhago from super- 
ficial wounds. — Fharni. of Ind id. 

Economic Uses. — This palm is most extensively distributejd over 
the continent (»f India, especially near the sea-coast. Sir W. Jones 
said that it w^as justly styled the king of its onler among those 
which tlie II induces call grass-treus. Its us(*s are manifold, the best 
known among which is the hjrmcnted liquor called toddy, and this 
constitutes its chief value to the native inhabitants. The mode of 
procuring the vinous sap is as follows : The spadix or young 
flowering-ljranch is cut off near the top, and an earthen chatty or 
pitcher then tied on to the stump ; into this the juice runs. Every 
morning it is emptied and replaced, the stump being again cut, the 
vessel placed as before, and so on, until the. whole has been gradually 
exhausted and cut away. It is known in Tamil as the Pannung- 
khulloo. It is from this liquor that sugar is extracted, and hy tho 
same process as that described for prwuring the toddy, except that 
the inside of the eartlien vessel or receiver is powdered with chunam, 
which prevents any fermentation ; the juice is then boiled down, and 
dried by exposure. Some few trees that from unknown causes do 
not flower in spring, put out their flowers in the cold season, and 
give a scanty supply ; hut in spring many are rendered artificially 
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barren by breaking off the flowering-bud as it begins to fomi. These 
also flower in the winter season, and are called Basanti. They do 
not give above maunds of juice, but this is of as much value as 
the 6 maunds which a tree gives in spring. Either the male or 
female will answer for the spring or winter crop, but the female 
alone will yield juice in the rainy season. When this is wanted, 
the fruit is allowed to form, and afterwards the point of tlie spadix 
or stem which supports the clusters is cut and allowed to bleed. 
This docs not prevent a great many fruit on each cluster from coming 
to maturity. Palms managed thus are called Ghour. The fruit 
ripens in August, Imt many of the steins continue to Idced until 
October. A coleopterous insect often attacks the heart of this tree, 
and occasions it to languish. The remedy is to cut a hole about six 
inches long and two wide entirely througli the middle of the stem, 
and four or five feet from the ground. The stem is found hollow, 
and a great deal of rubhisli like sawdust falls out, but the palm soon 
recovers. The insect probably undergoes a change, and comes out 
by the Inde, The coarse sugar is called Jaggery ; and in Tamil, 
Karepootee. It is used for medicinal purposes, as well as for sweet- 
ening drinks. The iml})y matter surroumling the fresh seeds is 
cooling and pleasant to tiio taste, but after they ripen it hecomos 
insipid. Tlio stems wluui old ])ecomo very hard, and are capable of 
taking a line polish, being used for bows, For house-building 
and various domestic purposes, the timber is the most generally used 
of the j)alni tril)e. It is us(*<l chiefly for rafters, joists, and reapers, 
protected from inoisturo, and esb'enuMl especially when of good age. 
For this purpose the trunk is split into 4 for rafb^rs, into 8 for 
reapers, and these are dressed with an adze. From the striuiture of 
the fibres, it splits easily in the direction of its length, hut supports 
a gi’oater cross-strain than any other wood ; iron nails, however, will 
rust raj)idJy in it. Tlie fruits and fusiform roots are used as food by 
the poorer classes in the N. Circurs ; tlu* leaves are used for writing 
on. They arc also emjdoyed for thatching liouses and making 
baskets, mats, umbrellas, and fans. Strong and durable fibres are 
produced from the petioles of tlie fronds. — Ro.fb. Lind. AinsL 
Jury Rep, Mad, Exhih, 


(109) Boswellia glabra {Roxb,) N. 0. Terebinth ace.k 

Koonthrekum, Mal. Googoola, Tel. KooudicTuin, Tam. * 

Description. — Tall erect tree covered with greenish ash- 
coloured hark ; leaves alternate, unequally pinnate, at the 
extremities of the hranchlets; leaflets 6-10 pairs, opposite, 
broadly lanceolate, obtuse, serrated, glabrous ; flowers numer- 
ous, on short pedicels, small, white ; calyx small, 5-toothed ; 
petals 5 ; capsule 3-angled, 3-celled, 3-valved ; seeds solitary. 
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surrounded by a membranaceous wing ; racemes simple, tor- 
miiial, fascicled, shorter than the leaves. FL March — April, 
— W. & A, Prod, L 174. — Roxh. Flor. hid, ii. 384. — Cot, 
iii. t, 207, Coromandel mountains. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This tree yields a fragrant resinous substance 
known as Koondricum. It is bittor and i)iingiint, and is soluble in 
ether and spirits of wine. Iicsin exudes from wounds in tln^ bark. 
It soon becomes hard and brittle, and is often us(*d, when boiled 
with oil, as a substitute for ])iteh, and called Coogid by the Tidin- 
gics. !Mixed with ghee, the native doctors ]>rescribe it in gonorrluna 
and otlier complaints. Tlie ri‘sin is mucli burnt as an incense in 
the religious ceremonies of the Hindoos. Mixed with lime-juice or 
cocoa-nut oil, it is a])plied as a plaster in c.iitaniMnis alletttions, aS well 
as in cases of ulcers and bad wounds. — {Ainslte. IitKch.) Tln^ resin 
both of tliis and the following species is employed as an incense in 
India, and both miglit be niueli more exbmsively e,olle,(;t(ul than 
they are at ])r#sent, as tbrn'c is reason to lK*li(‘ve, that (Central India 
alone furnishes the greatest j)orti(»n of the. Indian olibanum of coni- 
iner(!e, as it is chie.lly (‘Xj)ort<Ml from Bombay. — (yA>///e.) There are 
extensiv(j tracts of (loogalam jungles in (b»onisur and (hittack i)ro- 
vincos. Die Khoonds and Woodias living in or near these Jungles 
wound tlie trees in several place.s. The- resin Hows out, and is 
collected when suniciimtly .solid. The dammer colhsited from the 
dc^cayed j^arts of the trcjc. is of a dark colour. Th(‘. Klioonda and 
Uryas niak(i the leaves into Hkj jilates from oil* which they eat 
their food, and also roll up tobacco in tluiin to smoke like a 
chm’oot. In times of famine the abovij tri))es live on a soup made 
from the fruit of the tree. — Uett. Mad, Kxhih, 

(110) Boswellia thurifera (Itoxh,) Do. 

Salal, Beno. Lulmn, Hind. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves unequally pinnated ; 
leaflets cdiloiig, obtuse, serrated, pubescent ; racemes axillary, 
single, shorter than the leaves ; calyx 5-tootlied ; petals 5 ; 
Howlers small, wliite ; seeds solitary, with a winged membrane; 
capsule 3-angled. FI. Marcli — A])ril. — IF. £ A, Prod. i. 174. 

— Roxb. FL Ind, ii. 383. Mountains of CorornandeL 

Belgaum. 

Economic Uses. — Diis is a large tree, affording good timber. 
Colcbrooke, in the Asiatic Researclies, has identified the olibanum 
or frankincense of the ancients with the balsamic gum-resin which 
it produces. It is called Koondooroo, or Ghundurus, or Cunduu, in 
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BengaL For a long time this substance was supposed to have been 
produced by various species of junipers, and this opinion is held 
to this day by some ; but it is known that the coniferce, to which 
family the junipers belong, yield pure resin only, but not gum-resin. 
Of the present olibanum there are two varieties, one of which is far 
inferior to the other. The best is found in pieces as large as a wal- 
nut, of a high yellowish colour, inclining to red or brown, covered 
on the outside with a white powder, the whole becoming a wliitish 
powder when pounded. It burns with a clear and steady light, not 
easily extinguished, and diffuses a j)leasant fragrance. In taste it is 
slightly bitter, and not perfectly soluble in water or alcohol. It is 
seldom used in medicine, but has astringent and stimulant j>ropcrties. 
The incense burnt in Roman Catholic churches is the produce of 
this tree. — CoM/r. in A**. lies., ix. 377. Iloxb. AinsHe. 

Dr Royle says, “ The Salai or Saleh of the Hindoos is common 
in Central India and Bundlecund, where I liave seen it, esj)ecially 
about the Risrumgiinge Ghaut. It is probably also jiroduced by 
the B, fjlahra, which lias the- same native name, and, though ex- 
tending to a more northern latitinle, is distributed over many of the 
same localities. It is common on the hills above !Mohun Chowkoe, 
where I have collected some very clear, pure, anil fragrant resin, 
which burns rapidly away with a bright light, diifusing a iileasant 
odour.’* — (Hoyle.) The timber both of this and the preceding siiocics 
is hard, heavy, and durable. — Itoxh. 


(Ill) Bragantia Wallichii (li. Br .) N. 0. Aiustolociiiace^e. 

Alpam, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub ; leaves alternate, oblong, lanceolate ; 
3“iierved at the base ; tube of the perianth smooth, lobes of 
the limb acutish ; anther 9, 3-adelphous, united by threes ; 
male pistil very short, stigmas, 9 radiating, united at the base, 
three of them bifid ; fruit terete. — W. cb A. in Ed. Phil. Jour. 

1832. — Wight Icon. ii. t 520. — llhecde, vi. t. 28 S. Con- 

caiis. Wyuaad. Travaucore. 

Medical Uses. — This is by no means a common plant, and would 
appear to be peculiar to the western coast. The whole plant, mixed 
with oil and reduced to an ointment, is said to be veiy efficacious 
in the treatment of psora or inveterate ulcers. Like other plants 
belonging to the same natural order, it is supposed to have virtues 
in the enre of snake-bites. The juice of the leaves, mixed with the 
Vussmnboo root, the root itself rubbed up with lime-juice, and made 
into a poultice and externally applied, are the chief modes of ad- 
ministering it among the natives. 

Bartolomeo, in his * Voyage to the East Indies,’ says, The only 
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Malabar plant which I can with certainty call an antidote to poieon 
is a shrub about throe or four feet in height, named Alpaiu. The 
root is pounded, and adiuinisterod in "warm water to those who have 
been poisoned. A Miilabar proverb says, ‘Alpam ngatta, Vcsrani 
poratta’ ” — As soon as tlio Alpain root on tore the body, poison loaves 
it. — Rheedc, Bartolomeo^ Voy, to East Indies^ Wight & Arru in 
Ed. Phil. Jour. 1832. 

(112) Bridella spinosa (Willd.) N. O. Eupiiokhiace.k. 

Moolloo-veiigay, Tam. Mooloo-vangay, Mal. C'oraiiiaii, I’kl. Smi, Duk. 

DESCiaPTiON. — Tree, 30-40 feet; bark scabrous; branches 
numerous, sjircading; thorns large, few, chiefly on the large 
branches ; leaves oblong, alternate, j)ointod, entire, with con- 
spicuous parallel veins running from Centre to circumfereuco ; 
spikes axillary or terminal ; llowers aggregate^ small, greenish 
yellow, males and females together. PI. July — Oct. — Pou’b. 
FI. Itid. iii. 735. — Cluytia s])inosa, llmh. Cor. ii. t. 172. — 
Wight Icon, t 1905. Circars. Assam. Tiavancoi’e. 

Kconomic T^sf.s. — Tln! bark, is a strong astringent, and tho wood 
dark-c<»lonre<l, hard, and durable. (’atthi are fond of tho loaves, 
which arc said to free tiie.iu from intcistinal worins. — 


(113) Bryonia callosa (Botfl.) N. O. CucuiiiUTACEiii. 

Toornutli, Tam. Hoddaiua, 'rix. 

Descuiption. — Climbing shrub, S 2 )r(‘adi]ig; sU^in filiform, 
furrowed, rough with bristly hairs ; leaves on long ]>etioles, 
cordate, 3-5 lubed, roundish, toothed, scabrous, and his])id on 
the veins below ; bei i ies globose, largish, smooth ; llowers 
yellow . — Bottler ap. Alnslie, ii. 428. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — Tlio seeds, which arc })itter-tasted, arc niixc^l 
with oil, and cm 2 )loyed as a vennifugf3. They an; also occasionally 
used by farricra in diseases of horses. They yield a fixed oil ly 
boiling, whicli is used for lamp.s by the i>oorer classes. — Ainslie. 


(114) Bryonia epigsea (lioUl) Do. 

Kolung Kovay, Tam. Akasagarfxxla, Tam. liakua, Him 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; stem glabrous, often very 
flexuose at the joints ; tendrils simple ; leaves somewhat 
fleshy on longish petioles, cordate, usually 3-lobed, densely 
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covered on both sides with short bristly hairs ; lobes rounded, 
the lateral ones the broadest, and slightly 2-lobed, all remotely 
and slightly toothed; male flowers shortly racemose at the 
apex of a long thickish peduncle ; calyx campanulate ; females 
short peduncled, solitary, in the same or different axils from 
the males; berry ovate, rostrate, glabrous, few-seeded; seeds 
white, compressed. — W. & A. Prod, i. 346.— B. glabra, Roxb. 
FL Ind, iii 725. Coromandel. 

Msdical Uses. — ^The root of this species was once supposed to be 
the famous Calumba root, which it resembles in its medicinal quali- 
ties. It has a hitter sub-acid taste, and is marked on the outside 
with whitish circular rings. It is used as an external application, 
in conjunction with cummin-seeds, onions, and castor-oil, as a kind 
of liniment for chronic rheumatism. It has also other medicinal 
uses, and is esteemed of special value in dysenteric and long-stand- 
ing venereal complaints. The root lives in the air. without water, 
and will grow and send forth shoots in that position. — Ainslie, 

The people of the Deccan regard it as a powerful internal and 
local remedy in snake-bites. It is used for similar purposes in 
Mysore. — Fharm of India, 

(115) Bryonia rostrata {Rottl,) Do. 

Appakovay, Tam. 

Desckiption. — Climbing; stem slender, hairy or pubescent ; 
tendrils simple; leaves on longish petioles, roundish oordate, 
sinuate, toothed, pubescent ; male flowers usually two together, 
pedicelled, on i slender peduncle, longer than the petiole; 
calyx campanulate; female solitary, very shortly peduncled, 
in the same axils with the male, being ovate, rostrate, longi- 
tudinally striated, hairy, 2-6 seeded ; seeds black, compressed, 
with a thin margin. — W. & -A.. Prod. i. 346. — B. pilosa, Roxb. 
FI. Ind. iii. 726. Tranquebar. 

Medical Uses. — The root, which is small and of a light-grey 
colour, is sweet and mucilaginous to the taste. It is administered 
internally in cases of piles, and, powdered, is sometimes given as a 
demulcent in humoral asthma. The leaves are eaten as greens in 
Southern India. — Aindie, 

(116) Buchanania latifolia (Boxb.) O. Tebebinthacxi;. 

MoTffida, Mowda, ot Kat Mango Maruni, Tam. Piyala, Bbmo. Chara puppoe, 1 ’el. 
Peeyftr Cheroonjie, Himd. Gala marurn, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet ; leaves alternate, entire, broadly 
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oval or obovate, obtuse ; calyx small, obtusely 5-cleft ; petals 
5, sessile recurved ; branches of the i)anicles hirsute, terminal, 
and axillary, with the flowers crowded, assuming the appear- 
ance of a corymb at the tops of the branches ; fruit a drupe 
with slightly fleshy-red sarcocarp; nut very hard, 2-valved, 
1-celled; flowers small, greenish white, i'7. Feb. — March. — 

TT. A, Prod. i. 169. — Roxh. FI Ind. ii. 385. Mountains 

of Coromandel and Malabar. Belgaum forests. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — T he wood is used for various purposes. The 
kernels are a general substitute for almonds among the natives. 
They are much esteemed in confectionery, or roasted and oaten with 
milk. The bark is used in tanning. An oil is extracted from the 
seeds, of a pale straw colour, known as the Cheroonjii^ oil, and also 
a black varnish, similar to tliat obtained from tlie nuts of the Snua- 
carpm anacardium and other trees of tlie same order. Anotli(‘,r 
species, the B. laneifolla (Boxh.), grows in Clwttagong, the tender 
unripe fruit of which is eaten by tlie nativivs in their curries. — (itfurf/ 
Rep. Rnxb. Undleij.) The B. oufjuMifalin ((yolah Maviih in 1 amil) 
is common in the Tricbore fon'sts. The b.ark is niiieb used on the 
western coast for its adhesive jiroperties, for whi(^li piirjiose it is 
frequently niixctl with chunam. An oil exiuhvs from the cut bark, 
used in lamps, and would probably serve as an (sxeellent varnisli. — 
Pers. Obs. 

(117) Butea frondosa {Roxh.) N. 0. Lcguminos^:. 

Bastard Teak, En(J, Borasuni, Tam. Moduli, 'J’la.. Mal. Palas, 

Hind. Pulas, Dluik, Bkno, 

Description. — Middle-sized tree; h^'ivcjs ])inn{it(^ly trifolio- 
late; leaflets large, roundish ovate;, rather V(;lv(;ty beneath; 
corolla papilionaceous ; racemes simple, many-flowered, lax ; 
calyx segments short, slightly acute, several tim(;s shorter than 
the tube; corolla densely pubescent; vexillum ovate, acute, 
recurved; keel and aim incurved; legume flat, thin, with a 
large solitary seed at the apex ; flowers in threes, bright scarhd. 
FI. Dec.— Feb.— ir. & A. Prod. i. 2^A.—Roxb. Cor. i. t. 21. 

— FI. Ind. iii. 244. — Erythrina monospenna, Lam. 

Malabar. Circars. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds are reckoned an exccdhmt vormifugo, 
especially with the Mohammedan doctors. English practitioners have 
also testified to their value in this n^speet. 'J’he seeds are first 
soaked in water, the testa removed, and the kernel then dried and 
pulverised. In large' doses, however, this medicine is ajit to produce 
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vomiting ; and, further, is apt to irritate the kidneys. The pounded 
seeds ina(lo into a paste have been found useful in ringworm. The 
inspissjited juice obtained from the stem by incision is known as 
the Jiengal Kino, and is an eflicient substitute for the real kino. 
A similar exudation is yielde<l by the B. snpcrha and B. 2^(irviJiora. 
Both are employed medicinally by the natives, being possessed of 
some efficiency as astringents. — {Pharin. of India.) The flowers 
are used as a fomentati(jn in dysuria. The seedvS are considered 
warm purgatives, Jiiid are used in fevers, and also as anthelmintics. 
The juice is used in diarrlieea, pyrosis, and after parturition. — 
(Powell H Panj. Prod.) The. Jkitea kino is oiui of the most valuable 
articles of the class to which it belongs. It aj^pears to bo one of the 
most useful kinds of gum, and might be sup])lied to any extent from 
the province (d‘ I’egu. — (McClelland.) The exudation of the Eutea 
or Pulos kino, wlieii (exported to England a few years ago, was recog- 
nised as being ‘*gummi rubruni astringens” of the old druggists. 
M. Guibert of I*aris, to whom some of it had been sent, states his 
opinion in his work on drugs that it is the original kino, which had 
ent^ly disappeared from commerce, and was once so much valued 
as to be sold lor ne.arly a guinea a-pound. Amherst province can 
furnish almost any (piantity of the article, the tree which produces 
it being one of the most common denizens of its forests. — (Maaoii.) 
The true Pulos goond or r>engal kino is of brittle texture and ruby- 
red colour, freely soluble in the mouth, inodorous, of excessively 
astringent taste, soluble in water, the solution being of a deep-red 
colour, partially soluble in alcohol, giving a ])ale tincture. The juice 
is at lirst very lluitl and rcid, then becomes paler and hardens. Its 
extraction takes place during the hot season. In the ‘ Dublin Phar- 
macojxnia ’ the exudation is described as a variety of kino. The 
true kino, hoAvever, ])roceeds from a diifi^nmt source ; but in chemical 
elfects and medical properties both are identical. The Pulos kino 
is extremely rich in tannic and gallic acids, and contains, moreover, 
arabiiio and ulnino. From this composition, as might be expected, 
it exercises the. most pow(‘rful astringent elfects. In two or three 
grain doses it is an excellent remedy in many forms of chronic 
diarrheea; and as an external astringent application it is quite 
unrivalled. — O' Shaughnessy. 

Economic Uses. — This tree, when in flower, has a very striking 
appearance, from the gaudy appearance of its bright scarlet corollas. 
Peacock in his ‘ Greece in India ’ has remarked that the name of 
Pelassi has been derived from this plant. In modern times the 
name of Plassy, so celebrated in Indian history, is nothing more 
than Palas or Palasie, the Hindoostanee name for this beautiful tree. 
The natives are very fond of offering the flowers in their temples ; 
and the women, l y intertwining the rich scarlet blossoms in their hair, 
assume a very attractive and pleasing appearance. The natives in the 
Korth-Western Provinces employ the kino for precipitating their 
indigo, and in tanning ; but in England it is objected to on account 
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of the discoloration it imparts to leather. The lac insects are fro» 
quently found upon the smaller hranchos and petioles of the tree ; 
hut whether tlio natural juices of it« hark contrihiite to improve the 
rod colouring matter of the lac has i\ot heen determined. The 
expressed juice of tlie fn^sh llowers, and inl’usion of the dried flowers, 
yield a water-colour brighter than gamhoge ; they also yiehl a line 
durable yellow lake in a large proportion, 'rhe wood of tlu^ tree is 
one of those burnt for gunpowder charcojd. {Strong ro]>es are made 
from the fibre t)f the roots, us(h 1 imm(‘diat(‘ly after the bark has been 
stripped oil. — (r. Don. lloxh. Aintilic. 

(118) Butea superba (lloxh.) Do. 

Deschtption. — T wining shrub w'ith })innaie(l 3 foliolato 
leaves ; leaflets roundish, v(dvcty beneath ; racemes Hini])le, 
lax ; pedicels about twice the length of the calyx ; corolla 
papilionaceous ; legumes flat, compnsssed, thin, clothed with 
rusty tonicntuin, with one solitary seed at the a])ex ; calyx 
segments sliorlish, acuminate ; vexillum ovate, acute ; flowers 
large, bright scarlet. FI. March. — W. d; A. J^rod. i. 2G1. — 

Iloxb. Cor. i. t. 22. — FI. hid. iii. 247. Travancore forests. 

Circar mountains. 

Economic Uskh. — T he red juice wdii(jh flows from fissures in tho 
bark of this cr(*A‘por Is one of the kinds of Kiist Indian kino, and is 
similar in most respects to that jirocunal from tlie Ji. fnmdoHu. 'J'lie 
flowers are in like manner used for dyeing yellow, and foj* preparing 
a yellow pignuait. ►Strong ropes are, made from tlie roots of lifitli 
species, useil as cordage, and for agricultural jmijioses. 1'he (;oloiir 
of the kino is ruliy red, brittle and transparent, consisting of small 
round tears. It becomes oi)a<|ue and dark-colour(‘d after keeping. 
Exposed to heat, it ignites. It imparts a fine red erdour t(j w'ater, 
the interior only dissolving. In hot water the entire will dissolve. 
The exudation should be collected wdicn fresh and only just hardcui- 
ing, as being tlien far more apjdicabhj to inseful imrposea than wh(.*n 
after exposure to the air. It is soluble in alcohol, hut far lc.ss tliaii 
in water ; also in ether slightly. It contains a largci proportion of 
tannin, which might render it useful in the arts and in tanning 
leather, especially for thick liide.s . — iSoUy in As. Researches. AinsHc. 
Moyle. 
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(IJ!)) Caesalpinia coriaria (WUhh) S. 0. Leouminosj!. 

Aiiu^rican Stiiuach, l)ivi-(livi or Dibi-dihi, Eng, 

DESCiilirTioN. — Tvco, 25-1)0 feet, uiiarin(*d ; leaves bipiiinate ; 
])iiiii03 0-7 jaiirs ; leaflets 15-20 pairs, liii(*ar, obtuse; racemes 
])aiiicl(i(l ; ])e(lieels sliorier lliaii the llowers ; calyx cup-sliaped 
at tlie base, o-loljed; ])eials 5, uiiecpial, upper one shorter than 
the rest ; h'^^unie oblong, incurved laterally ; flowers small, 
yellow. FI. J)(ie. — Jan. Chiltivaied in the Peninsula. 

Mkoicai. IJsKs. — The ]>()wd(*r of th(^ dri(‘»l potls has been recom- 
mended as ail aiiti])eriodic in cases of iiit<*rinitt(fnt fever, the dose 
raii^dng from 40 to GO j^Tuins. A decoction of the legume forms a 
gooil inje<dion in hkH-ding piles, — {Fhann. of Indid.) The astrin- 
g(mt pods ar(‘, an excellent reineily for ju'olapsus aid in children. 
They are better if gathered before becoming ripe. The pods are 
admitbid to Jhiglish markets fi'ee of all duty. (For properties of 
divi-divi, see Floinn. Juurn. v. 443 ; and Journ. AijrL Hurt, Soc. 
Beiuj. vol. iv. 

hk’ONO.Mic IhsKs. — 'J'his tr(‘e was introduced into India by Dr 
AYallich twenty-live years ago. It is properly a native of the sea- 
shon*. of 8t Domingo and of (hira^oa, but lias now become so exten- 
sively distributed in this country, and jiromises to be so useful a 
tree, that it is well deserving of a place here. Its chief virtue 
resides in the pods, which are greatly emjiloyed for tanning pur- 
])(»ses. These }u>ds are, said to contain about 50 ]>er cent of tannin. 
The average yearly ])roduce of pods from a single full-grown tree in 
the West Indites is 100 lb., which, deducting 25 lb. for seeds, leavea 
75 lb. of tanning material. J'he pods form an article of export into 
Great llritain from the AVest lndi(*s. By experiments it was ascer- 
tained that one j)art of divi-ilivi (which is the commercial name for 
the pod) is equal to four }>arts of bark for tanning purposes, and the 
process occu])ies about one-third of the time. The price of the pods 
ranges from to £13 jier ton. The ])ods are considered superior 
to any other material used in the tanneries of this country. When 
cured with this substance, leather resembles that tanned with oak- 
bark. The tree is easily propagated from seeds ; indeed, they grow 
so fast and luxuriantly that large plantations might soon be raised 
with little outlay in the moist climate of the western coast. — 
(Shrunonds, Jury liep. Mad. Exhih. Fers. obs.) An oil is ex- 
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pressed from tlio seeds of the (7. dinyna which the natives use in 
lamps. 

(120) Caesalpinia sappan {Linn.) Do. 

Sappan ainl Bvasilotto, ratnn; 4 l»a, Tam. Bukkum, Hind, aiul Beno. 

Tsiapaiiguui, Mal. Bukkapu, Tel. I'litlung, l>t k. 

IteCKiPTiON. — Tree, 40 foot, aniKul ; piniuT 10-12 ])aiv ; 
leaflets 10-12 ])air, iinecjiuil-sided, ohlicjiiely oval-ohlong, einar- 
ginate, pale on the under side; t(‘rininal pani(‘les ; legunu‘s 
compressed, glabrous, elIi])tic-oboval(% obliquely truncated, 
cuspidate at the apex, 3-4? seeded ; ilowers yellow. FI. IVlaieh 
— May.— ir. (b A. J^roiL i. 281.-7to7>. Cor, i. L IC).—FI, 
hid, ii. 357. — Jiheedey vi. f. 2. Coromandel. Dengal. 

Medical Uses.— ■ The wood contains innch tanni(‘ and gallic acids, 
and is a good snbstitntt*. for l(»g\vood. — ]*lnnin. of Indift. 

Economic Uses. — The wood, Avhi(di is tlu‘ red wood of (uanincrcc, 
ivS extensiv(‘ly used in dyeing, and is export'd for that purpose. It is 
an ingredient in the red <Iy(? on tlio (‘oroniandcl ('oast called tlio 
(.^hay-dye. AVhen^ a c1h\'ij) red is recpiiu'd for cotton cloth, the wood 
is (employed by tlu^ nativt' dyers, Imt they cannot niakci it stand. 
Tlie pn/cess of the Tclinga dyers is as follows : 'fhe. cotton cloth is 
w(dl washed, to r('ni(»vc^ any nuiiains cd’ tlui ((uicklinie, Ac., us(‘d in 
bleaching; an infusion of half a pound of the powdered kadukai 
{Temnnniin chebuht) in a pint and a half of cold water, strained, is 
employed to j)r(']>are th(‘, cloth, which is done, by wetting it twic.ij in 
the same infusion, drying it betw(‘en and after, 'flu*, following day 
it is twice wetted in a strong .solution of alum, and as often dricjd in 
the sun. Next day a dec(H tioii of the Sappan-wood is pr(‘f»are(i as 
follows: Eakc^ 1 pound cd’ S;q»pan-woo«l in powder, water 12(piar(s; 
boil it till a third is consumed ; divide, the nimaining H (piarls into 3 
parts, OIK* of 4 and the (dher two (d'2 (piarts (‘ach ; into the 4 cpiarta 
[>ut the cloth, w(.?t it Avell, Avring it gently, and half'dry it; it is 
again Averted in oiui of tin* small portiims, and, Avhen lia.lf-dry, 
wetted for the third and last time in the. other re.maining portion of 
the diicoction ; dry in the shade?, Avhich (inishes the i)roc(*ss. In 
Paulghaut the tr(;e is cultivat<;d for the. sake; of the. dye?, Avhich is 
used for colouring tin; mats made; at that place. Much Sa]»pan-AVOo(l 
is annually exported from Ceylon. I’lie trcf) groAVs freely without 
any care, and is of the fine.st rpiality in Malabar and Mergui. It is 
largely shipped for the London mark(*t from Calcutta. — (lioxb, A insl, 
Don,* Simmnndfi.) The ex])ort of .Sapj)an-AV(KKl from liombay in 
1870-71 Avas 10S5 cwt., Audmjd at 4104 ru[K*,es. A custom prevails 
in Malabar among the Mo[)lah.s to plant, on the birth of a feinah3 
child, 40 or 50 seeds of Sappan, and the tre(?s which reach maturity 
in 10 or 12 yeturs are her doAvry Avheii she is married. — Hnp, Mad, 
Exhib, 
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(121) Cssalpinia sepiaria {Roxh.) Do. 

Mysore thorn, Eng. Hyder ka jhar, Hind. Chillur, Duk. 

Description. — Scandent ; branches and petioles armed with 
.short, strong, sharp, recurved prickles ; pinnae of the leaves 
G-10 pair ; leaflets 8-12 pair, linear-oblong, obtuse ; petioles 
pubescent ; stipules broad, seini-sagittate ; racemes axillary, 
solitary ; calyx coloured, the segments soon reflex cd ; legumes 
linear-oblong, glabrous, w ith a long cuspidate point, 4-8 seeded. 
— Roxh, FI. Ind. ii. 3G0. — W, & A. Prod. 282. — Dec. Prod. ii. 
484. — Wight Icon. t. 37. 

Economic Uses. — T liis species is indigenous to Mysore, but is 
now generally diJliiscd througliout the country, and knowui as the 
Mysore thorn, llyder Ali had it planted iis a means of defence 
around his strongholds. It is employed lus a fence in the Baghyan 
lands of the 1 le.kkan, and possesses the twofold advantage of beauty 
and durability. 

Immediatcily the shoot appears above ground, it separates into 
numerous lateral branches, which arc strongly armed with recurved 
prickles. It is om*. of th(‘, best plants for a general enclosure. It is 
easily raised from seed, and ^’ows vigorously. The hedge requires 
little care beyond occasionally trimming the side branches, and per- 
liaps the introduction of a few dead stakes at intervals to steady and 
strengthen it. 

(122) Cajanus Indicus {Spreng.) N. 0. LEOUMiNOSyE. 

Pigooii-2>ca, Eno. Tliovaray, Tam. Candaloo, Tel. Toor, Hind. Dal Urur, 
Beno. 

Description. — Shrub, 3-6 feet, softly pubescent ; leaves pin- 
nately trifoliolate ; leaves oval, lanceolate, mucronate ; calyx 
campanulate, somewhat bilabiate ; lips nearly equal in length, 
upper one shortly bifid, lower one 3-partite ; segments slightly 
curved upwards ; apices recurved ; corolla papilionaceous ; 
petals equal in length ; vexilluin broad, bi-callous at the base ; 
keel falcate ; racemes axillary ; pedicels slender, in pairs ; le- 
gumes hirsutely pubescent ; flow^ers yellow. FI. Get. — ISTov. 
— W. & A. Prod. i. 256: Peninsula. Bengal. Assam. 

Of this shrub there are tw’^o varieties which difier by the 
colour of the vexilluin alone. 

a — Segapoo Thovaray, Tam . — Yerray candaloo, Td . — Lai 
Toor, Hmd. — Vexillum of a uniform yellow’ colour on 
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both sides. — C. flavus, Dec , — Cytisus cajau, Lvm , — 
Roxh, FL Ind, iii. 325. 

I — jMaenthovcray, Tam. — Conda Candaloo, Tel — Paoud- 
ke-Toor, Hind. — Vexillum purplish, and veined on the 
outside, yellow on the inside. — C. bicolor, Dec. — Cytisu^ 
pseudo cajan, Jacq. — Rheede, Mai. vi. t. 13. 

Economic Uses. — The s(H‘ds arc much ostcenuid by the natives, 
who hold them tliinl in rank among their leguminous seeds, iliough 
they are apt to produce eostiveiiess. Cattle are very fond of tlie tend(*r 
parts of the plant, both greini and dry. The dried sU*m makes ex- 
cellent fuel, and is well adajded for })r()ducing lire by friction. — 
(Jlurh.) That wliicli is known as the small “Toor” ripens half as 
soon again as the larger one. Some variet i(‘s arc' remarkable for tlu^ 
gaudy colours ol’tlieir orange and red-spottcMl ilowcu's. Th(^ pidse is 
chietiy eaten mixed willi rice, a mi'ss known ns kecljari. 'I’he- be.st 
Toor is sown in altc'rnate drills with viihjure^ which ripc'us 

first, and is cut while the*, ('ajjinus is yet small. It them remains 
two or three inuntlis longer, and is reaped at the end of the harve.st. 
The stalks are stnmg and woody, and well adapteci for making char- 
coal required in gunpowder manufacture. — W, KlliuU. 


(123) Calamus fasciculatus (Rnxh.) N. O. pALMAOEii-:. 

Ilattan-canc, Enq. I’enunbu, Mau Paramboo, Tam. liuro-lujt, IthNO. 

Desckiption. — S tem scaiulciit, eloiigjitcal ; fronds witliout 
tendrils ; piiinie aggregated into many dist.ant fascicles, ensi- 
form ; prickles of the li'onds straight, siTitlered, und conlluent ; 
spadix decompound, abortive ones wdiip - shajaal ; berries 
ovate. FI. June — Aug. — Jloxh. FI. hid. iii. 779. — Mart. 
Falm. 209. Cuttack. Bengal. 

Economic Use.s. — These plants, though arraiig(*.d among tlie Palm 
tribe, hold a middle station between the l*alins and (lras.ses, having 
the habit of the fonucr, whereas their inlloniscence roHoinhJcH that of 
the latter. Canes and rattan.s, which arc tiie stems of dilfiu'ent 
species of Calamus, form considerable artichjs of commerce. They 
are expoited from the valleys of the Himalaya into the plains, 
though the species yielding them are not well known. In some 
years from four to five millions have been expurtctl from this coun- 
try. The stems of this si)ccies, when divested of thah sheaths, are 
about as thick as the forefinger, and arc used as walking-sticks. — 
Roxh, llutjle. 
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(124) Calamus Eotang Do. 

Rattan-cane, Eno. Bet or Beta, Beng. and Hind. Bettam, TkL. 

Description. — Stem scandent; fronds without tendrils, 
pinn® somewliat equidistant, linear-lanceolate, acuminate ; 
prickles of the shcatlis fretpu^nt, compressed, straight, of the 
racliis straight and recurved, of the s])athes and tendrils bent ; 
spadix compound ; male calyx 3-cleft, campanulate, a half 
shorter than th(j broad triangular s(^gments of the corolla ; 
berries ovate, sub-globose, si;ce of a small cherry. FI. June — 
Aug. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 777. — Mart. Palm. 208, t. IIG, p. 8. 
Moist jungles in l>cngal and the reninsula. 

Economic Uskh. — T his yields the eoinmon rattan. It is the Tt^joru 
tsjurcl of Uhee(l(i (Mat. xii. t. G4) and C. Roxhurcjhii of Grifhth, 
and is connnon in the 8. Concans, as well as in Coromandel and 
Jhiiigal. 'Jdiough the several s]K‘ci(‘s yitdding tli(‘- rattans of com- 
merce have not l)een distinctly i(h‘!ititied, yet it is believed that this 
one is a stouter kind than the others. Some rattans grow to an 
iinmeuse length, climbing over the higlunst tn^os in the forest, even 
as long as 500 or 000 feet. Such are the dimensions given of the 
C. extensus., a native of Silhet. When fresh gathered, the stems are 
covered with green slu'aths, but arc^ divestcHl of tliem while yet in a 
green state, and then dried. I'hey are (‘xteiisively used as props for 
plants, as well as for cables, ropes, wicker-work, baskets, chairs, and 
couches ; ami being very strong, and at the same time flexible, are 
adniinibly adapt(‘d for those purposes. Cordage and cables for 
vessels are sometimes made from the stems twisted together. In 
fac,t, tluur strength is exceedingly great when several are twisted in 
this way, and will answer all the purposes of the strongest cables. 
In (Jhina and Ja])an they arc in grt*at request. Marco Polo refers 
to tlieir uses in tlioso countries. Talking of a certain place in China, 
ho says, “ They do not eiiqdoy hempen cordage, excepting for the 
masts and sails (standing and running rigging). They have canes of 
the length of lifteen paces, such as have been already described, 
which tlu'y sjdit in their whole length into very thin pieces, and 
these, by twisting them together, they fonii into ropes three hundred 
paces long. So skilfully are they manufactured, that they are equal 
in strength to cordage made of hemp. With these ropes the vessels 
are tracked along the rivers, hy means of ten or t-welve horses to 
each, as well upwards against the current as in the opposite direc- 
tion.” Here lie evidently refers to the rattan-canes, and not to 
bamboos, as siqiposed hy some. The seeds are surrounded by a 
fleshy kind of substance, which is eaten as well as the young tender 
shoots, wliich are reckoned very delicate food. Of the species best 
known in India and the neighbouring countries the following may 
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be enumerated: (7. rudentum (Lour.), native of the Moluccas; C. 
erectm (lioxb.), iudigeuous to Silhot, where the poorer classes use 
the seeds as a substitute for betel-nut ; (7. verus (Lour.), Moluccas 
and Cochin China ; C. ifcipionum (Lour.), which yields the so-called 
Malacca cane ; C. Hoylranmy a species found in Pheyra Dhoon ; 
C. draco (Willd.), Sumatra and the Moluccas ; C. (jracilis and tenuis^ 
both of Chittagong, — wdth .severtd others. SVhat are known as the 
Penang lawyers are yielded by a small Palm, the Liciiala acutijida. 
— Royle. lioxK 


(125) Callicarpa lanata (Liun.) N. O. VEunKNACEA:. 

Coat comul, Tam. Biistr.'i, Hind. Mussaiularec, Dkng. Toiulitoregaiii, Mal. 

Desckiption. — S hrub, or small tree ; branches, peduncles, 
and leaves covered with a kind of woolly nap ; leaves ovate ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary ; calyx 4-cleft ; corolla nioiio])eta- 
lous, funnel-shaped, 4-cIeft; berry 1 -celled, 4-stKHled, convex 
on one side, concave oji the other; margin slightly elevated; 
flowers puride. FL Feb. — March. — lloxh, FI. Ind. i. 31)1. — 

G. cana, Linn. — C. tomentosa, Lam. — Jlhecdc, iv. t. (>(). 

Travancore. Neilghemes. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — I'ho bark, which is sub-aromatic and slightly 
bitter to the taste, is chewed by tlui Cingalese inst(‘<ad of beUd-l(‘.ave8. 
In Upper lliudoostan the root is cinjiloyed in (aitaneous complaints. 
It is one of the treijs used for making cliarcoal. A lilire is ])rocured 
from the inner bark called the Aroo.slia fibrij in (Jliittagong, but not 
much value is atUiched to it. — Aimlie. lb)[flc. Jour. Ayrl. llori. 
Sac. vi. 18G. 


(12G) Oalonyction speciosum (Ckoiny). N. 0. Convolvulace^e. 

Description. — Stem climbing to a great extent ; leaves 
large, quite smooth, cordate, pointed ; peduncles very long, 
1-5 flowered ; flowers very large, pure white, opening at sun- 
set. FL June — Sept. — Dec. Prod. ix. 345. — Choisy Co7iv. 

p. 59. — Ipomsea bona iiox, Linn. — I. grandiflora, Itoxh. 

Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — ^This species contains in its roots resin, fatty 
matter, volatile oil, alhumen, starch, fibre, malic acid, and various 
salts. The bark of the root is used by the natives as a purgative.— 
Lang^ Indig. Plants of Bengal. 


7 
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(127) Calophyllum elatum (Bedd.) K 0. Guttiferj:. 

Poonspar, Eno. Poon, Poongoo, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree ; young shoots, panicles, and outer 
sepals ferruginous ; leaves elliptic, acuminate, attenuated at 
the base, very shining ; panicles terminal and from the upper 
axils, large, many-flowered ; sepals 4, two outer ones sub- 
rotund, small, two inner ones petaloid ; petals 4 ; fruit ovoid, 
pointed, about the size of a tlirush’s egg. FI. Jan. — Feb. — 

Beddome FL Bylv. t. 2. Forests of the Western Ghauts. 

Coorg. Mysore. Travaiicore. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is never found in dry deciduous 
forests, but in the damp jun^dcs of the western coast. It yields 
the Poonspar of commerce. Th(‘. wood is scarcely known except as 
a spar ; and some years ago a good specimen for tliat purpose would 
fetch a thousand ru])ees. It is reddish and coarse-grained. — Bed- 
dome. 


(128) Oalophyllum inophyllum {Linn.) Do. 

Alexandrian Laurel, Eno. Ponna, Mal. Pinnay, Tam. Ponna, Tel. Sultan- 
eliainpa, Hind. Ooiulee, Duk, 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; branches terete ; leaves ellip- 
tical or oboval, obtuse or retuse, furnished with numerous 
parallel slender nerves ; racemes longer than the leaves from 
the upper axils, or disiiosed in a terminal panicle ; sepals 4 ; 
drupe spherical, 1 -celled, 1 -seeded ; flowers white, very fra- 
grant. FL June — Dec. — W. & A. Vrod. i. 103. C. bintagor, 
Bodd). FI. Ind. ii. 606. — RJieede, iv. t. 138. — Wight Icon, t 77. 
Malabar. Ptminsula. 

Medical Uses. — A fixed oil is yielded by the kernels, held by 
the natives in high esteem as an external application in rheumatism. 
From the bark exudes a resinous substance, erroneously thought to 
be the Tacamaliaca of the old phannacologists. It resembles 
myrrh, and is a useful application to indolent ulcers. — {Pliarm. oj 
India.) The gum which flows from the wounded branches, being 
mixed mth strips of the bark and leaves, is steeped in water, and 
the oil which rises to the surface is used as an application to sore 
eyes. Horsfield says that in Java the tree is supposed to possess 
diuretic properties. 

Economic Uses. — ^This tree is not less esteemed for its ornamental 
appearance than for the delicious fragrance of its flowers. A dark- 
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green oil of a tiisagreeablo odotir i« procured from tiio fresh seeds 
when subjected to ])i*ossui*t\ Ft is mort> used as medicine than- for 
domestic purj>oses ; nor is it now exported from this country, except 
in small quantity to Ceylon. U is known as the i'innay oil. The 
seeds, says Siiinnonds, or l)erries, contain lu'urly bO piu* cent of a 
fixed oil, wliiirh is used for burning as well as for nualioinal pur- 
poses. It is perfectly Iluid at eominon temperatures, but begins to 
congeal when eoolevl beh>w 50'^. The I'innay oil is one of thosi* 
commonly used in Travancori', osj^ocially for lamps. It is manu- 
factured in large quantities in that provinet‘, especially in tht^ 
southern district. This tnai ilowers twice a-year, anil is said to 
attain a great age. — Liudky, Simviirnds. 

(129) Calophyllum spurium ( (Jhoky). 1 )o. 

Clierno-piiinay, Tam. T.sin)u-ininna, Mal. 

Descihi'TIox. — Tree ; leaves cuneate-obovate, obtuse, or 
einarginate ; young Ijianches square ; racemes lax, as long as 
the leaves, axillary near the ends of the Ijranchos; se])al8 2; 
j)etals 2; druju* oblong, l-celled; petals white. — A,Prod. 

i. 103. — C. calaba, Ll\in. — llhcdcy iv. L 39. Travancore. 

Malabar. 

Econo 31 Ic Uses. — This is a handsome, looking tree, somewhat 
similar to the former. I’he wood is laird and ofareddisli colour. 
Fruit when ripe is red and sweet. It is eatmi by tbii natives, and 
an oil i.s expre.ssed from it used in lam[)H. It is called l^outunjoe.. — 
Jury JkjK M^id.. EAiih. 


(130) Calotropis gigantea {R. Jh.) N. (). Asei.KriADACic^E. 

Gigantic Swallow-wort, Kno. V«Tcuni, Tam. Yerica, Mal. Nclla-jLlledoo, 
Tei.. Akunil, liENG. Mudar, Ark, I1 ini>. 

Desckiption. — S hrub, G-10 feet; leaves stem-clasping, de- 
cussate, obloiig-ovate, wedge-shaped, bearded oii the upper 
side at the base, smooth on the upper surface, clothed with 
woolly down on the under side ; segments of corolla reflexed, 
with revolute edges ; stamiiieous corona 5-leaved, sliorter than 
the gynostegium; leaflets keel -formed, circinately recurved 
at the base, incurved and subtridentate at tlie apex ; umbels 
sometimes compound, surrounded by involucral scales ; follicles 
ventricose, smooth ; seeds comose ; flowers rose-colour and 
purple mixed. FI. All the year. — Dec. Prod, viii 535. — 
Asclepias gigantea, Willd. — Roxh. FI. Pad. il 30. — Ericu, 
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Rheede, ii. U 31. — Wvjht Icm» t 1278. Peninsula in waste 

places. Southern provinces. 

if — Alba. — Shevct akund, Batg. — Belcrica, MnL — Telia 
jilledoo, TcL — Vella-yercuin, Tam. — Flowers white, 
cream-coloured, inodorous. 


MiinirAL Usi:s. — Tlio only dilb n-nre in tin; two varieties of this 
shrul) consists in tin* colour of tin* liowers. It is coiuinonly to he 
found in wast<‘ j^Monnd, ainoiii^ rnl»hish, ruins, and sinrhlike places, 
or lute y(‘ars [lie plant lias attractcil niudi attention from the many 
and important us(*s to which its several jiroprrties can ho applied. 
An acrid milky Juice, tlows from every j»art of the shrub when 
wounded, and this the. nativi'S a])ply to medicinal purposes in many 
dilfermii w;iys, ht'sides pri'parations of the ]>lant itself in e])ilepsy, 
paralysis, bites id' poisonous animals, and as a vermifu^^e. In almost 
all cutaneous atfections, espiMuallv in lejirosy, it is fnMjuenlly em- 
])loy(Ml, afid much attention has lately lu^en bestowed U]>on its 
virtues in tlie cure of the latter dreadlul <;om])laint. Tlie root, bark, 
and ins[)issated juice a?’e used a.s powerful alti'ratives and purga- 
tives. its activity is sai<l to ]>e owing to a jirinciple calhul Muda- 
rine, <liscov(‘rcd by tin*, late Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, which ho 
found to jioss(‘ss the singular property of cong(*aling by heat, and be- 
coming again tluid on exposure to cold. It is obtaimal from the 
tincture of Mudar, th(^ powilereil root being ma(‘orate<l in cold recti- 
iied spirit. AfU r rccovm’ing the spirit by distillation, the solution 
is alloweil to cool. A granular resin is then dt‘j>osit.ed, which i.s 
allowed to dry, in order that it may concrete. If water be then 
applied, the coloured solution from whi<-h the resin was deposited 
dissolves, and tht' resin remains. This solution is called Mudarine. 
In tasb‘ it is very hitter, .soluble in alcohol and cold water, but in- 
soluble in sulphuric ether or olive-oil. l»y experiments made by 
Dr (J. Playfair, the milky juice was found to be. a very efiicacious 
medicine iii b‘]U'osy, lues, tauiia, herpes, dropsy, rheumatism, hectic 
and intermittent fevers. By the Hindoos it is employed in typhus 
fever and syphilitic complaints with such success ns to liavo earned 
the title of vt'getable mercury. Dr Duncan considered that it 
agrtM'il in every res]>ect with ipecacuanha, and that from the facility 
of procuring it, might eventually sujKTsede the latter medicine. 
The i>owdenHl hark is given in doses of 5-6 grains twice daily. It 
will occasionally produce nausea and vomiting, but such symptoms 
an) removed by a ilose of castor-oil. The root pulverised and made 
into an ointment is very efiicacious in the treatment of old idcers, so 
common in the western coiist. 

Tlie milky juice mixed with common salt is given in toothache, 
and the juice t>f the young buds in ear-ache. The leaves warmed 
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and moistened with oil are applied as a dry fomentation in abdominal 
pains, and, moreover, form a f^ood rubeliieient. They are fatid to 
cattle. — ii/WZ/V. Uoyle, J^haniK of huHa, 

Economic 1"se8. — I{esid<‘s the various uses above enumerated, 
the root is used in the manufacturt* of gunpowder clmrcoab AVith 
the jxnvtlered Hour the natives adultiuate vSatllower. T!»e silky 
tloss which surrounds the sta-ds has bi-en woven into shawls and 
haiulkerchiefs, and even paper, bi'sules a soft kind of thread by the 
natives. 

But in addition to its otlu'r uses, this plant is valuable from the 
fine stronjT fibres wnth wliieb it abouinls. 'I’o j>roeure them, tlu^ 
strai^dit(‘st branches jin* cut and expose*! to wither for at h'ast twenty- 
four hours ; on tile secoml and tbinl day they are sb\ditly U'aten ; 
the skin is tlnui peeled and the strin^^y snbstanee biMwemi tin* bark 
and the wood taken out. Tinware then dri»*d in tin' sun. This 
slow process is necessarily <‘Xpensive, but if tin* bark is sli'eped in 
water, it bee(»nn^s diseohuire*!, and enttinj^ will »lestroy it. Still the 
fibre is sir* »n^% and posm-.smmI of many of tin' properties of huropo 
flax. It can bt' spun into tin? finest llinanl for sowin;.^ or weavin;^ 
cloth. It resists moisture for a bm^Minn'. From re* ent e\p*'rinM?nts 
made liy I >r Wi^dit, its tenacity, (•om 2 )artMl with other linlian fihros, 
is m folJow's : — 


HrcaKihc' wci^'lilM. 


Yi’r(?uni, Calotropisgigantea, 

r>:v.» n 

•faiiapnin, or Suiiu, ( 'roialariu juin ra, . 

■107 . 

Kattalay, Aj.;av<* .Xinerieaiia, 

.‘too . 

< Litton, <i<»HHypiuni ln rha<M nm, 

:\u\ 

Marool, SaiiM»?virra /♦ ylannta, 

:\u\ , 

Poolay-inunja, Ifilii.scuH carnial»imix, 

‘JOO . 

(/'oir, (.'ocoH imcifrra, .... 

21i-i . 


This filin', bowasver, is too valuable for onlinary eorda;.^e, and mi^dit 
fetch a high pric<? in Furojn*. It is said by ^<mmI jnil;.fes to b*; b<*ttcr 
for cloth than eonlai^e. It is inueh us<'d in this country Ibr bow- 
Ktrinp;s, ropes, bird-nets, ainl ti^M*r-lraps. It has never b<;e.n culti- 
vated as a cordage plant. It is widely dilliised tliiougb tlie 
soiitbern ]»rovinces of tin? iN'iiinsula; wliile in the lk?llary district ainl 
to the noi-th it is re])lacetl by tin? <\ yo'occ/v/, wbieb is eijUaJiy 
abimdaiit. In the ‘ Journal of the Soci«*ty of Arts ’ it is .stat(?d “ that 
Yorcum, wliicli much resembles Belgian flax, is well calculab?*! for 
prime warp yarns, and worth .£100 p<*r ton." JioyJ*? .says that it 
yiekls a kind of manna caJle*! Alinlar-sugar. It has b(.M?n tned to 
employ the vi.scid juict? as a ca^aitcliou*?, and a great (piantity wa« 
collected for that jairposc'. To jaepare it, tin? .jui*;«? was evaporated 
in a shallow di.sli, either in the .sun or in the shade ; when dry, it 
may be worked up in lint water with a wood<?n kneader, as this pro- 
cess removes the acridity of the gum. It lieeomes immediately 
flexible in hot water, but is .said to Ufccime hard in cohl water, and 
is soluble iii oil of turpentimi, takes impressions, and will no doubt 
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prove a valuable product, either alone or mixed with other 8ub- 
stanceH. 

In expcriineiits made in Lond(»n, Petersburg hemi) bore 160 lb. 
— brown hemp of Pombay and Jublmlpore hemp, 190 lb., which 
latter was also the strengtli of tlie Yercum. Its value in l^glaml 
might probably be reckoned at from £30 to £40 the ton. — Aimlie. 
Hoyle. Report on Fihrei<. Jury Ihp. MmL Ejchih. 


(131) Oalotropifi procera { 11 Hr. ) I )o. 

Dkscuiption. — S lirub, G-10 feid; leaves ovate or oval, cord- 
ate at tlie base ; segments of the corolla s]»reading, revolute at 
the margin ; Icailets of the staminal corona equalling the 
gynostegium ; umbels p(*duncled ; follicles obovoid, downy ; 
ilowers ])ale pur|)le. F/. ^larcb— April. — H. Hr. in Hort. Kvw, 
ii. 78. — C. Wallirbii, Wiyht Confrih. 53. — C. llamiltoiiii, do. 
Deccan. (Juzerat. i*alna. llindo.stan. 

Medical Uses. — Tliis specie.s dillers fmiu tlu' former in the sog- 
imMits of the corolla not Inung n tb'xc^l. It is ii wid(‘ly di.strihuUal 
jdant, very abundant in th(‘ IJcllary district, but quite unknown in 
the southern provinces. In usc.m, the two s]>ecies are j>robably 
simihir in ('very n'spcct. Five gi-ains of the bark of the root of this 
specuea inix<*d with very minute do.-it's of arsenic, is internally 
administered in the form of a pill in leprosy with the best effect. — 
(irh/A/.) Fhe bark of the root is diaplmn tic and expt'ctorjint. It 
is used in European j^ractice as a sub.stituto for ipccaruanha, both UvS 
an ('luetic and (’un* for dysontiTv. 1’hu fre.'^h jui(‘c is u.scd tus a 
rubefacient in rheumatism and chcst-iliseasea, and the leavi's as a 
cure for Ouiiu'a-worm.— (/'o/r(7/V Prnfhicfj^.) In the IVshawmr 

valley the juice is emjdoyed in the ]ir»‘]»aration of catgut, and for 
raising bli.stei’s and discussing chronic tumoui*s . — Shicorfa Pimj. 
Planfti. P/ionii. vf Imiln. 


(132) Oalysaccion longifolium { Wluht ). X. (). Ci.usiace.e. 

Dejsckiption. — Dirge tree; leaves oj>po.site, oblong, cori- 
aceous ; llowcm polygamous, in clusters on the thick branches 
below the leaves, small, white, streaked with red ; fruit oblong, 
falcate. FI. March — April. — J. Grahom Cat. 27. — Ochro- 
caq>us loiigifolius, Benth. and IlmJc . — Mannnea longifolia, do. 

— Wight III. i. 130. — Icon. t. 1999. Concans. Kennaiy 

jungles. W. Mysora 

Economic Uses. — ^Tho flower-buds are collected and sold in the 
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bazaars for liyeing silk : they omit a fragranco not unliko that of 
violets, ami an* used as a p<*rfmne. The fruit is delicious to the 
taste. The native names in those districts where the tree abounds, 
an* Wooudy and Taringec for the male tn*es, and Poontig for the 
female ones. — J. Oraham^ Cut. Cleghorn in Phinn, Jotmi,, x, 5D7. 
tSeiUkiniif xii. 02. 

(133) Oanarium commune {Linn.) N. (). I'KiiKniNruAcKiK. 

Java Ahiu'iid, Knq. Jungloo-lnuUiin, lllNO. 

Dkscuiption. — Tree, 50 feet; loaves uiiotiually jdunate ; 
leatlets 7-10 on long stalks, ovuto-obloiig, ueutc, or shortly 
acuininato, entire, glahnuis ; ]>aiucdos tenninal, divaricated; 
tl(»wers 2-3 together, ahnost sessile at ilu* extremity of the 
ultimate pedicels ; drupe cov(‘red witli a tliin somewhat flesliy 
8arcocar]>; calyx 3-lobed, extenuilly silky ; j>ctals 3 ; nut very 
hard, 3-angled ; seed solitary ; ilowers whiti^. FL March — 
May. — W. d* A. Pnxl. i. 175. — (Joloplioiiia Mauritiana, Dec, 
lJursera j)aniculata, L<(in, Peninsula. 

Mkok'.kc Tsix — 'this is known a.s the Klemi The resinous 

exudation from the tree is imported into Knglund from Manilla. Jt 
is of a yelhovish-whitc colour, and of a fnigrant odour. This resinouH 
gum has balsamic properties, and is ustsl as an sipplication to imh)- 
lent ulcens, prej»ared in tlie form of an ointment. 1 )r Wailz (‘J )is(uiHeH 
of Children ’) sjieaks favourably of the k< rnels in emulsion, as n sub- 
stitute for the l airopeaii jireparation {Mit^fnra Ann/f/daJfi )^ principally 
because the almomls iiiij»orted from Kur<>]»e are ofUai sjxiilt by long 
keeping. — Pharin, of Imtin. 

l-^joNoMu; U.si:s. — 'riiis tim^- looking tree is cultivated in the 
Moluccas for the saki; (d its fniit, which in ta-ste is something like 
an almond. An oil is oxpre.ssetl from the imt.s which in Java is 
used in lamps, and wlmii fresh is mixetl with food. Jiread is also 
nia<Je from the nuts in the Lslaiid of (’elilsrH. If ('ahui fresh, or 
induJg(*d in too freely, they are apt to bring on diarrlnea. Lindley 
says, The hark yields an abundance of limpid (iil with a pungent 
turpentine snu-ll, congealing in a birttery eaniphoraceous substamje ; 
it lias the saim* pro[>ertieH as balsjijn of cojiaiba.” The resinous 
exmlation is used for buniirig as a light in Arnhoyria, — (Almlie, 
LinAleijf Flor. Metl.) Another sj^ecies, the (J. lirmjhaiimsr, yields a 
very large (quantity of pure*, clear, audxT- coloured resin, w*hich soon 
becomes hard an<l brittle, and in not unlike copal ; yet the natives 
set little or no value upon it. In the Calcutta JJazimr it sells at 2 
to 3 ruimis a. inaund of 80 lb. It i.s a native of Silhet and the 
adjacent mountainou.s countries, and flowers in May and June. — 
Jury Eq), Mad, Exhib, 
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(134) Oanariom Btrictnm (Roxb.) Do. 

Black Dammcr-tree, Enq. Thelly, Mal. Congilium-maruni, TaM, 

DEscRimoN. — Large tree ; young parts densely clothed with 
rusty-coloured pubescence ; leaflets 9-15, stalked, ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, at length serrulate-ciliate, hairy. 

— FL Jnd. hi. 138.— Jr. & A. Prod, i. 195. 

Tinnevelly. Malabar. Trichore forests. Pulney hills. 

Eco.vomic Uses. — This is known in Malabar under the name of 
the black dnmnwr-tmo, in contradistinction to the white ilammer- 
tree (Vote via Mnlabtiriat). It is common in the aJjiine forests 
about Cuurtalhim in lln; Tinnevelly district, and is tlicro rented for 
the sake of its dammer. The resin is transparent, and of a deep 
brownisli yellow or amber colour Avhon liold between the eye and 
the light, but when adliering to the tr(‘e it h«4^briglit sinning black 
appearaiK^e. — (U'o////, IIL, i. 131.) It is partially soluble in i)oiling 
alcohol, and comjdetcly so in oil of turpentine. l>r l>idie speaks of 
it ns a substitute for lJurgundy pitch. — Phnnn, India. 

The following report upon the black tlamnier is given by Mr 
lirotighton : ^‘This well-known sub.stance oilers little chance of 
usefulness, in Europe at least, wlnui the many resins arc con- 
sidered that are found in the market at a far less price. It is 
used in this country for many small puiposes, as in the manu- 
facture of bottling-wax, vjirni.shes, ^c. Its colour when in solution 
is pale, if compared witli its dark lint when in msiss, 'i'hus, though 
insoluble in spirit, its s(»lution in turpentine forms a tolerable var- 
nish, AVheii submitted t<» destructiv«< distillation it yiehls about 
78 per eent of oil, n-sembling that <»htained from common colophony; 
but 1 fear in the majority of its po.'^sible aj>plications it pt>ssesses few 
advantages over ordinary resin at 7s. Gd. jnu’ cwt. Major Beddomo 
C8timate.s the j)riee of black dammer on the coast of Canam at 8 
rupees \>er ‘Jo lb. (or nearly ten times tlie price of resin in England). 
The number of substances .suitable for varnishes have lately hecoiiio 
very numerou.s in Eui'ope. (.'ommon ivsin is now' puritied by a 
pat<'nt process, consisting of distillation w ith superheated steam, by 
which it is obtained nearly as transparent and colourless as glass, in 
such amount that a single lirm turns out 00 tons [ler w'cek.” 

(135) Oanavalia gladiata (Dec.) X. O. Legu.minos,«. 

Sword -bean, Eng. Scpipoo or Vellay ThumWtten, Tam. Yerra or Tellay 
Tuiubctten-kaya, Tkl. Suffaid or Lai Kudsuiubal, Hind. Mekhun Shim, Bemo. 

Descrtptiojs. — rerennial shrub, twining ; leaves pinnately 
trifoliate; leaflets cordate-ovate, rather acute; calyx un- 
e<iually bilabiate, upper lip lai’gest, lower iip acutely 3-toothed; 
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corolla papilionaceous ; vexillnm bicallous at the base ; keel 
falcate at a right angle, petals distinct ; racemes axillaty, many- 
flowered ; flowers in pairs, or threes, purplish ; legumes 5-10 
times longer than broad.— ir. J. Prod. i. 'Ib^.— Wiijht 
Icon. t. 753. — Dolichos gladiatus, Jacq. — Mcedr, viii. t. 44, 
Cultivated in the reuiiisula. 

Economic Uskr. — Of iliis kiiul of Ixs'in ilioro arc sovoral varioiiow, 
with seeds and llowors of (lillerenf coIouin. 'j’lui varit'ty witli lar^^e 
white seeds and /lowers is ctnisidered tho most wlioh‘Nonu^, and is 
extensively used at tin' tahJt's of iMirojieans, ;w W(*JI as by t)io 
natives. It is a eoinnntn plant in Jiodiros and thiekcls, but is culti- 
vated for th(^ sake o/‘ its e.sculeiit pods. Cantt- 
valid ahtusi/olia, Oee., eoiunntii on llm s<‘a short*, frotpu'utly cutwimMl 
witli tlie I/timata /^cw is alsti a useiiil ]»lant, helping (t> ]>ind 

the sand at the Adyar^ nnmlh of tint (hulavcry, ainl between 
yuilon and Anjongo. — Mad. J(nir. of /Sr.<, llSbt), />/. 1. 

(130) Ganna Indica {Liun.) X. (). Mauanta(’i;.k. 

bulian Shot, Enu. Kull ■ valoi • iinmaio, Ta.\i, I’lcKil har ki-Muiikcr, l)t’K. 
Surbtijaya, Hkxu. Katoo hala, MaL. KrHlina fainaraii, 'I’ m,. 

Description. — S hrub, 2-3 fe(‘t ; leaves largt*, ovule-IaiK:eolato, 
stem-clasping ; inner wing of tlie eorolla Irilid, segnientH lan- 
ceolate, straight; antlier siiiglt*, attaclnxl to tlie edge, ttf the 
petal-like filanumt ; siybt spaUiulatts growing to th(‘ tidie of 
the corolla; cap.sule Inistly, 3-e(dIed, inaiiy-seeded ; /lowers 
bright scarlet or yellow. FL All the y(‘ar. — Jliub. FI. Ind. 

i. 1. — C. orientalis, Ilojh. — lihivde, xi. t 43. (Jonimou 

everywhere. 

Mkdical Usks. — The root is c.onsidt'red acrid and stininlant. — 
(Flnti 'nnj.) When cattle have, eaten any ])oisono\is grass, wbie.h is 
genendly discovere<l by the swelling of the alxhuneTi, tlie natives 
adiiiinishir to them tlie root of this plant, whieb they lireak up 
in small pieces, boil in rice-water with pejijier, and give them to 
drink. 

Economic Usks. — T he h'aves are large and iongli, and are, some- 
times used for wnipj»ing up gofnls. The sejeds an* black, hard, and 
shining, re.scinhling shot, for Avlii<di they are soirurtimes used. The 
natives make necklaces and otluT ornaments of theni. They yield 
a beautiful purple dye, which is saifl m»t to he dunihle. In the 
West Indies the leaves arc used to thatcli houses. ]S’ early all the 
species contain starch in the r(»ot-Htock, whieh renders them fit to be 
used as food after being cooked. From the root of one kind, 
C. edulis^ a nutritious aliment (Tt/ua le« moU) is prepared; this is 
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peculiarly fitted for invalids, not being liable to turn acid. To 
prepare it the starch is first separated by cutting the tubers in 
pieces, and jiutting them in water, which is poured off after a time, 
when the starch subsides. — Lindley, RoxK 

(137) Cannabis sativa {Linn.) N. O. Cannabinace.®. 

fJornnion luini]* plant, Kn'o. T.sjfroo Cansjava, Mal. Guiija, Tam. Ganjah 
UIkjUoo, Tkl. (;aiijar, Ukko. 

iJESCiiimoN. — Annual, 4-0 foot, covered all over with an 
cxtroniely line iNuigh ]m1)oscen(ie ; stem erect, branched, green, 
angular ; calyx 5-pai t(‘d ; leaves alttu-nate or ripposite, on long 
petioI(.\s, digitate, with linear - lanceolate, sliarply - seiTated 
leallet.s, ta])ei ing to a long, smooth point ; flowers in sjfikes, 
axillary, clustered, small, greenish white; males lax and 
drooj)ing; females meet, leafy at the base. FL All the year. 

— lio.rh. FL J/uL iii. 772. — Fheedr, x. t. 60. Hills iioi-tli 

of India. Cultivated iii the reiiinsula. 

JMkdk’al Uses. — The ollieinal ]»art of tin* Indian licmp con- 
sists of the dried lIowering-toj)s oi'tlie female jdant, from which the 
n‘sin has not been removed. This is called Gnujuh. The resin 
itself, which exudes from the leaves, stem, and llowers, is called 
Chnirux. And what is known as Bhany is the larger leaves and 
capsules without the stalks. The projurties of Indian hemp arc 
stimulant, sedative, and autispasmodic, often e(pialling opium in its 
effects. A gootl oil is ]>roeured from the seeds by pressure, which is 
used for the pn‘j)aration (»f emulsions. ChuiTU.s lias been employed 
by Dr O'ShaughiiessY in tetanus with good results. — {Phann, of 
India.) The amesthetic effects i>f Indian hemp seem to equal that 
of the Airojui Mainlrayara. The Creeks and Homans were ac- 
tjuainied with it, ]>ut seem to liave been ignorant of its narcotic and 
amestlietic properties. Dr Itoyle suggests tluit tlie nepenthes of 
which JloiiK’r sjH*aks may have been that Imliaii hemp, the 
“assiiager of grief” ((A^.,iv. 221), as having been given by Helen to 
Telemachus in the house of Henelaus. Helen is stated to have 
received the plant from Egyptian Thebes. The plant has long been 
known in Africa. “In liarbary,” says Sir Joseph Banks, “bhang 
prepaivd from Indian hemp is always taken, if it can he procured, 
by criminals who are condemned to suffer amputation; and it is 
said to enable those miserables to hear the rough operations of an 
unfeeling executioner more than wo Europeans can the keen knife 
of our most skilful surgeons.” Dr Daniel states that it is smoked 
ill largo qiumtities by the natives of Congo, Angola, and South 
Africa. It does not ap]x*ar that the Hindoos ever used it as an 
anaesthetic during surgical operations; but Hoa-tlio, a Chinese 
physician who flourished about 230 B.C., is recorded to have 
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done so. ‘‘If the mahuly was situated in parts on which tlio 
needle, the iiioxa, or lie j aid medicines could not act, he gave to the 
patient a ])ro])aratioii of lit'nip (Ma-yo), and at the end of some 
instants lie became as instaisible as if he laid hei*n drunk or deprived 
of life. Then. aiH’ording to the case, he made openings and incisions, 
performed amputatiuns, and nmiovetl tlie cause «»f mischief. After 
a certain numlxT of days the patient found himself re-estahlished, 
without liaving experienced the slightest pain during tb(‘ operation.” 
The experiments of .scientific iurpiirers in modern days havi^ rnidiaed 
credible the above r(^[)ort. It proilur.es exhilaration, inebriation witb 
phantasms, confusion of int»‘IKM't, followed l)y «Icep. Mr honovan 
ami Dr (’hristison botli tc.stily to its prodmang inimbm'ss, and 
rendering obtiis(} tlic st‘ns<‘ of tom-h and feeling, 'flu' Diumhn /tlanl 
of tropical AVestmai Afib-a, called also (’ong«> loltacco, is smoked by 
the native Africans to ]»rodncr the ]»lcasing cxcitmm'nt <>f intoxica- 
tion ! It is smoked from a largi* wooden ]>ipt‘ or n-cd ludlcd c.ondo, 
or from a small calabasli, or s<nm‘fimcs from common clay pipes. 
The libcrati'd AlVicans ami Creoles IVeipienlly meet at (‘adi other’s 
houses ; and on thesi* occasions tin* pipe i.s liandi*d about from mouili 
U> month, and soon produces tie* desired edicts agn-eable seiisatimis, 
lauglitor, A(t. ; a eoutinuauee, however, eaiises tomporary fVen/y, and 
inteiisi* and maddening ]ir;i<laelie, aeeoinpaiiird by stnj»or. ’flni 
plant is the ('fiuvulu'H or eomnion hemp, which on fertile 

soils, at Sierra Jicom*, grows 12 or Id het high, and 2b feet in 
circumferenee. 'I’lie jlowwrs, slowly dried and ini\e<l with tlie seeds, 
are the parts preferred, .and in this state the diaig is called 
The leailets are sometimes iisetl ; they an* called imilnnlt. A small 
plant in flower and se.cd will yield its owner te.n sliillings* worth of 
maconie. — ('//oo/v'/'.v Joarn. Jhtf.y iii. 0.) Ibe hemp is a jdant of 
imist powerful jirojiorties, as is evidiait from the nnnieroiis prepara- 
tions of it emj>loyt*d in India; ])nt no stronger evidc-nce, is needed 
to prove the influence of climate on vegetahle prodiieiions tlian tlie. 
fact that hemj) gr(.»wn in our coed and nmist climafe? Kc.arcedy at all 
d(3Velops tliesi.*^ pr«e]»erth!.s. — Paxtnv. (/ Sh/iu(flutrt(sfij Ilnuj. Dinp, 

Ptirrira, Elem. Met. Med. Weyf. Ree., No. 2ii, IH.ali. 

Economic Uhrs. — The earliest notice. w«^ hav(‘. of Die lieniji jdant 
is found in llenodotus (P»ook iv. c. 74-75), wlio says : Hemp grows 
in Scythia ; it is v<;ry like flax, only that it is a much taller ami 
coarser plant. Some grows wild about tlie c(»nntry ; Komf5 is jiro- 
duced by cultivation. The Thracians makii garments of it which 
clo.sely resemble linen ; so much .so, that if a person has never seen 
hemp, he is sure to think they are linmi ; and if he lias, unless h(! is 
very experienced in such matters, he will not know of which nmUirial 
they are. The Scythian.s lake some of this henijesecd, and, cniopirig 
under felt coverings, throw it ujs>n the red-hot stones ; immediately 
it smokes, and gives out such a vapour as no (Grecian bath can exc<il” 
^•^Rawlimon^ s Trans.^ iii. 54.) The plant is he*re called Cannabis, 
the word which we now use, and from which the English word 
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canvas is derived. To the present day it grows in Northern Russia 
and Hilxsria, Tauria, the Caucasus, and Persia, and is found over the 
whole north of Europe. We next leani of it in AthenaMis, who, 
ipioting from an ancient liistorian, Moschion, IIhj description of a 
ship built by llicro, King of Syracuse, ?iml wliich wa.s superintended 
by the famous Archimedes, says, “fir rojx's lu> provhled cordage 
from Spain, and hemp and ]»iteh from the river Jihone.” This was 
Micro 11., wlio fl<»iiris}nMl about 270 uj;. We next liear of it in 
Pliny, who de.seribrs tlu^ hem]‘ jdant as l)eing w»*il known to the 
Uonians, who maTmfa»‘tun‘d a kind of eorilage fmm it. This 
auth<»r has miiiut<dy <hsenb«d, in the llUh boek of his ‘Natural 
History,’ the mode of cidlivating it, and its siihsequent j^reparatiou 
in onler to (ditain the tibre. lb* further .-tates that in those days it 
had s<ime rejuite in mediein(\ espeeiidly the ro(»t and juiee of tho 
hark, hut these uses are now obsolete or of litth* value. It is now 
cultivated I'vmy where in India, idiielly h*r tie* ititoxicating ]>roperty 
which resides in its h aves, and whiidi is made into the, drug called 
liliang. Mm h attention has of late years Ixa n i^aid to its cultiva- 
tion, and several able rep'Uts u]M»n this subjeet have been drawn up. 
According t«» (‘aptain 1 lu<ldlesi,>n, in the ‘ 'fransaetions of the 
Agri. llort, S(m'. of India’ (viii. 2(»t>), “ in the Himalaya th(,Tc arc 
two kinds; one is wiM, of little or no value, hut the other {»ne is 
c,ultivab‘d on liigh lands, seleete*! fnr this juirpose. 'l'ht‘ land is lii*st 
cleared of tlu‘ forest-trees : owing to the accumulation i)f decomposed 
vogetahle matter, no manure is retpiiivd for the, lirst year ; but afte,r 
that, or in grounds wbich have not been cleared for the purpose, 
mauure must l>e abundantly supplied to insinv a good lii'nij) (‘rop. 
The plant llouiishes best at elevations ranging from 4000 to 7000 
f(‘et. d'h<‘ seeds an* ])ut down about tin* end of .May or beginning of 
June ; and as soon as the young plants have ri,sen up, tin* ground is 
<*arefully clean'd of weeds aiid the jdaiits tldiined, with a distance 
hetween each of thn*e or four im lies. They are tlien left to grow, 
not being tit rut before October or Xovmnber.” 

The best hemj) is procured from the male plants, ami these latter 
are cut a nionlh earlier than the female ones, and yield a tougher 
and hotter tihre. When tin* stalks are cut they are »lried in the sun 
for several days. The seeils are then ruhlKal out hetween the hands, 
and this pnulm'es what is oalletl Churnis, whieh is scraped olf, and 
afterwaixls sold, 'i’ho stalks heing well dried are put up in hiiudles, 
and steeped for a fortnight in watiT, lieing kept well under hy pres- 
sui'o, then taken out, Ix'aten with mallets, and again dried. The 
fibre is now stripiK'd i»if from tlu‘ thickest end of the stalk, and then 
made up in twists for sale, ami iiianiilacturt:d into bags and ropes. 

It woiihl appear that none of the hemp so cultivated is exported, 
only sufticieiit lieing gixnvn for consumption among the inhabitants 
of the districts. l)r Roxburgh was the tirsl who turned his atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the plant in the plains ; and found that 
to insure success the ground selected should he^ i£ possible, of a low 
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humid descri])ti<)n, and that the rainy soaison was the host in which 
to BOW the seeds, the intense heat (>r llu* sun hein^ prejudicial to 
its favourahli* growth. I>r IJoyle and others consider tliat with 
oixlinary care an<l judici(»us tivatinent the hemp plant can ho suc- 
cessfully eultivati'd in the Indian plains, though tin* til>res yiehled 
may not ht^ of sueh line tpiality as those grown in mountainous 
districts. Wlnni siovn for the salv<* of its cordage, tin* t)lant should 
he sown thick, in order that tin* stem may run up to a considerahlo 
height without hran«‘hing, wlieivhy a longer lihrt' is obtained, and the 
evaporation i»s h‘ss tVom tin* < xclusi 4 m of air and heat, remh'ring Urn 
tilwe of a more soft aial jiliahh* nature. The natives, on tin* contrary, 
who cultivat<‘ tin* (’aimahis soh-ly for the llhang, transplant it like 
rice, tin* plants la'ing kept ahout eii^ht or P n feet. a]»arl. 'I'his has 
the <‘tfect (tf indin ing tln*m t** hraneh, and the heat naturally stimu- 
laling tin* secv«*tion, tin* intoxi«*ating ]»r 4 »p 4 'rti»‘s an* increased. Al- 
though tin* ('ultivatiou of the* ln*mp plant has considei'iihly decreasc'd 
in this conntry of laP* Vi'ars, y('t it W(»nld appear that plants re(piir- 
ing so little (;;ire nnglit he 4 *asily reao'il t«> any exti*nt for the. sake 
of their tihres, slniiild the <letuainl ie«|uive it , even W(‘re they only 
p)r use in our own doinini«»n, without tln^ «»hjeei of ex))or 1 ati 4 )n. It 
has In ell shown in the ‘.Pmrnal of tin* Asiatic Socirly ' lliat lln^cost 
of lieiiip, as pn jt.ired hy tin* naliv 4 *s in I)lnyra J)hoon, would I»e 
ahout t'P or .i;7 per ton in ('ah ulta (preparation ami carriage in- 
c.lu(h‘d) ; hut Wert' tin* culti vati«»ii incrt;Jisetl and improvetl, the. <‘.xtra 
r^'iiiuneration to iln? cultivaPus, wiili other contingent c*harges, 
woultl make the total 4 0.4 at tin* Presidimey alnmt .£17 per ton. 
Witli the intr»»dm'tion of niilvvays this might he still furtln*!* ih*- 
creased. In point «»r .stn ngth and diiraluJity, as evinciid liy tho 
sam]d4*s j»rodu<-4Ml, tliere is midouht that good Himalayan Inanji is 
sujMwior to linssian Is'inp. At any rali^, proof exists that it (‘an he» 
prodinaal of a superior 4 jnality. On a speeiinen of iPissian hen)[) 
Ixung shown to a native culfivaP»r, In* reniarke 4 l that we.re, ho to 
produce Huch an inferior arti«‘je it wouI(l nev 4 *r lind a sale. 

Tin*, hemp plant, it is .sai'l, luw tht^ singular property of destroying 
caterpillars and other in.sects which prey upon v(;g(;tal)l(5H, for which 
reaarm it is (^fp*n tin*, custom in Kuroja* to enc-in^le the Ixicls with 
borders of the ]»lani, wliicli etie*4;tually k(a^])H away all insc^ets. 

It Ls grown in almo.^t all parts of Knrope., esjxteialiy in Kussia, 
Italy, and England, (iunj.i has a strong aromatic and luiavy odour, 
aI)OUiHls in le.sin, and is soIjI in tint form of ti»;wering-HtaJkH. 
Bhang i.s in tint form of <Jrie«l leavits, w'ithoiit stalk, of a dull-gi’cen 
colour, not much (shair, and only slightly resinous : its intoxicating 
properties are mucli le.s.s. (iunja is smoked jik(i toliacca). Bhang i« 
not smoked, hut jioundfsl up with waP.*r into a pul]i, so as P> make 
a drink highly conducive to lie.alth, and yxople acicustomed to it 
seldom get sick. In Scinde, a stimulating infusion made from the 
plant is much drunk among tlie upper chixses, who imagine that it 
is an improver of the api>etite. (iunja i.s frequently mixed with 
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tobacco to render it raorci intoxicating. This is especially done by 
the Hottentots, who chop the hemp-leaves very fine, and smoke 
them together in this manner. Sometimes the leaves, powdered, 
are mixed with aromatics and thus tiikeii as a beverage, [)roducing 
much the same elfects as ojuum, only mon; agreeable . — Roylvy Fih, 
Planta, Mailer iv I looker^ Janm. Botany, 

(138) Cantbium parviflorum ( Lam .) X. O. Cixciionace.^! 

Kan<l«.iu-k.hara, Mal. C^aray*clie(Mi<% Tam. HalhiNOo-kura, Tel. 

Descrifj'ION. — S mall .shrub, usually with oj>]K)site horizontal 
thorns a little above ilui axils, soinetirne.s unarmed ; leaves 
opj)osite, ovate, ofUui fascicled on the young shoots ; racemes 
short, axillary, few-flowered on each side; drupe obovate, slight- 
ly emargiiiate, compressed, furrowed on each sidt*. ; corolla with 
short tube, s(‘gments woolly inside or sometimes glabrous; nut 
2-celled ; seeds solitary; llowtu\s small, yellow. FI. A])ril — 
May. — <i’ A. JL'orL i. 42(3. — Bu.ck FI. Ind. i. 534. — 

Webera letmndra, irUld. Southern ^Mahratta country. 

Tra V an cor e . C o ro m a n de 1. 

^Mkiucai. Usrs. — A decoction of tin* leaves, a.s well as of the root, 
is givt‘ii in certain stagt‘s of thix ; and the lit ter is supposcul to have 
antbcluiiutio <jualities. Tlie hark and young .shoots are used in 
dy.sentery . — A 


(139) Capparis aphylla (/oo/. ) X. C>. ( \M*rAiiir)ACE.i:. 

DKSCTvin'loN. — Shrubby; stipules thorny, nearly straight; 
loaves (on the young shoots only) linear-subulate, mucronato; 
tlowers corymbose; corymbs nearly ses'^ile, from the axils of 
the stipules ; fruit globular, ]>oiiitcil. FI, June — Aug. — 

W. (f A. FrinL i. 27. — Pnal. i. 2t(l Waste places 

in the Doecaii. (luzenit. Hanks of the .lummi. 

Medical Uses. — j)luit, though lu^cfl occasionally as focxl, is 
considered by the natives lieating and aperient, it is reckoned 
usi'ful in boils, enij»tions, and swelling.-^, and iis an antidote to 
[Hjisons ; also in alfections of the joints. — Pmcvlf s Pnnj. Prod, 

EeoNOMic Uses. — It has immense roots. The hniiiches are com- 
monly used for fuel, burning with a strong gaseous flame even 
Avhoii green, and are also used fi»r brick-burning. The woorl is veiy 
durable, bitter, and not liable to the attacks of white ants. On 
this latter account it is much used ft>r ratters in the Xorth-West 
Provinces. Plouglishares art> also made of it. It is useful in turn- 
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ing. The bud is eaten as a fwtr-Iiorb, and the fniit largely consumed 
by the natives, lH>th gn'on and ripe. In the former stiite it is gene- 
rally 8toe|XMi for tifteen days in salt ami water, being put in tin? sun 
to fennont till it beetunes aeitl, pe]»per and oil being then addf»d. 
The ripe fruit is made into ]nekle with mustanl or oil, to bo eaten 
Mfith br»*ml. — PffnJ, J*l<inh. 

The (’ap]Kindiu‘e;e are eliiellv tropical, vet are extensively found, 
too, in tempi'rate climates. Species of and 

occur as high iia OtHH) feet in tin* Himalaya, but only timing tlio 
moisture and etjuable temperalun‘ of the rainy months. — /h)///c. 

(liO) Capsicum annuum (Linn.) N. (>. Solanacim:. 

Spanish iH'ppor, (Ja<'li-intiri<‘h, Molla/liai, Tam. Mt-rajm loii, Tl*l.. 

('aptH) Mologoo, MaL. 

Description’. — Small jdaid, 1-2 bad; stem herbaceous; 
calyx 5-loothed ; coiadla r)-( lert ; leaves stdilary, seatt('i‘<‘d, 
entire; ])edumdes exlni-iixillaiy, l-llowi'ivd ; fruit oblong, 
IHjnduIous or (U-ect, red, yedlow, or variegaled ; fIo\vei\s white. 

FL all tire year. — FI. ImL i. oTil. Cull i vat e«l in the 

reninsula. 

MicniCAF. r.sKs, — This i.s a native of Sontli Anieri'ca. I'here an? 
H<;veral varieties of it, distinguisbetl by tlu' shape of the fruit. 
Oryeiiiie pe{)per is the prodin’e of many of the Hiiialler Hp(?cies of 
(dapHicuni, the fruits being dn»*tl and [»oundod small, ami niix(*d 
with salt. Tliey aoj coiisidered wlmlesome for jM'rsons of jddeg* 
malic tcnip(*rament, Isung reckoiMMl stimulating. Wla-n gatlmnul 
and eaten fresh, they arc exedlenl pn»m<»t‘ is of digr.stitui in tn»pic{d 
countries. In Hurope they are made into jucklcs, and otherwise 
usetl for seasoning food. There are two distinet ])riiiei[)leH in the 
pcxls, one of wliieli is an etlien al oil, and which constitub^H the 
real stimulating principle. 'J'Jie Itruisetl Isinies are. e.rnployed as 
jKJwerful rubefacients, being nsckoncfl j>rerrrable to Kina)»ismH in 
sore throats. They arc alno given, with tire Isist results, as a gargh*. 
Mixed with Penivian ]>ark, tiny are, given internally in typhus and 
intermittent fevers and drop.sy. Chilli<;s are a f>rincipal iugrcslient 
in all curries in India. Hy pouring hot vinegar upon the fruits, all 
the essiuitial <pialities are preserv(?il, which cannot be, cflected by 
drjdng tlumi, owing to tbtur ob-aginou.s proprirties. This ('liilly 
vinegar is an excelhuit sbunacJiic, imjmrting a fine flavi/ur to fish 
and meats. A great <[uantity is expor1;<A<I t<i England, especially 
from the West Indie.s, the price of (diillie.s in I/mdon being from 
15«. to 25s. the cwt. Of the different varieties the following are 
the l^t known: (J, bfjcratvm (Linn.), birdWye pey)per; C. fanii- 
fjfiaium (Blume), cayenne pepjxjr; 0. fruteHcens (Linn.), Chilly 
I»epper; C, gromun (Willd.), bell jKjp|>er {(Jajfrie wtirichj Hind.); 
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CX Nepalense, a variety growing in Nepaul, and to the taste far more 
pungent and acrid than any of the preceding species. 

The cayenne pepper is prepared in the following manner in the 
West Indies : The ripe finiits are dried in the sun, and then in an 
oven, after bread is baked, in an earthen or stone pot, with flour 
between the strata of ])ods, “When quite dry, they are cleaned from 
the flour, and ])eaten or ground to fine powder. To every ounce of 
this a pound of wdieat-flour is added, and it is made into small cakes 
with leaven. ThovS<) are baked again, that they may be as dry and 
hard as biscuit, and then are beaten into ])Owder and sifted. It is 
then lit for use as a ])ej)]>or, or for being packed in a compressed 
state, and so as to exclude air, for exj)ortation. — Lindloy, Cmi. 
Prod. Mad, Pre,^. 

Cliillios are employed, in combination with cinchona, in intermit- 
tents and lethargic atleetions, and also in atonic gout, dyspepsia 
accompanied wntli llatuleiuje, tympanitis, and jjaralj^sis. Its most 
valualdo ajqdication, however, a]>]K5ars to he in Cymuudie maligna 
and Scarhdiiia nadigna^ used either as a gargle or administered 
internally. — Lmdfcg^ E. P. 


(141) Cardiospennum Halicacabum (Linn,) K 0. Sapindaceje. 

Sinoothdoavod licart pea, Eng. l^alloolavuin Ulinja, Mal. Moodacottaii, Tam. 
Bad«la*kauka-rakoo or NelluijooliKieiidu, Tkl. ShiUJool or Niiphutkee, Bkno. 

Description. — Animal, climbing ; stem, petioles, and leaves 
nearly glabrous ; leaves biternate ; leaflets stalked, oblong, 
much acuminated, coarsely cut and serrated ; petals 4, 
each with an emargiuate scale above the base, the two lower 
ones with their scales furnished with a glandular crest at their 
extremity, and ending in a yeUow inllexed appendage beneath 
the apex; fruit a membranous bladdery capsule, 3»celled, 
3“Valved ; seeds globose, with 'a 2-lobed aril at the base ; 
flowers racemose ; common peduncles with two opposite 
tendrils under the racemes ; flowers small, white or pink, on 
long axillary peduncles. FL nearly all the year. — IF. & A, 
Prod. i. 109. — TF'ight Icon, t 508. — Eoxb. FI. Ind, ii. 292. 
— Bheede, viii. t. 28. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie root, which is diaphoretic and diuretic, is 
given in decoction as an aperient. It is mucilaginons, and slightly 
nauseous to the taste. On the Malabar coast the leaves are ad- 
ministered ill pulmonic complaints, and, mixed with castor-oil, are 
internally employed in rheumatism and lumbago. The whole plant, 
boiled in oil, is rubbed over the hodj’^ in bilious affections. In the 
Moluccas the leaves are cooked as a vegetable. The whole plant, 
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says Illicede, rubbed up with water, is apj)lied to rheumatism and 
stiitiicss of the limbs. The leaves, mixed with jaggery and boiled 
in oil, are a good specific in sore eyes. — {Ahislie. Eheede.) The 
whole plant, steeped in milk, is successfully a]>pliod to reduce 
swelliiij^s and hardened tumours. — Pcrs. OL't. 

(142) Careya arborea {Roj'h.) N. <). BAuniNGTONiArK.K. 

Peloa, Mal. Kiimbi, Tel. ruottutiumi-niarum, Ave-inavc»o, Tam. 

Descrution.— T.ai'go tree; leaves oval, sernihiie, chuitaie ; 
flowers several, large, greenish white ; berry ovate, crowned 
with the segments of the calyx, 4-celled, many-seeded ; calyx 
d-parted ; pedals 4. FL Marcli — April. — W. d; A, Prod. 
i. 334. — Roxh, FL Jnd. ii. C38. — Fdieedc, iii. t. 3G. — Wvjht 
111, ii. 99, 100. jVIuuntains of Coromandel and iMalal^ar. 

Economic 1 'sks. — T he fruit is about the size of an ai>])l(% and lias 
a ]>eculiar and unjdcasaut smell. Tlie bark of the tree is mad(‘ into 
a coarse kind of cordage, and ikscmI by matclilockmcn as a slow 
match for their guns. The (Cabinetmakers of Monghyr use the 
wood for boxes. It takes a polish, is of a mahogany colour, well 
veined, and is not very heavy. It does not resist damp, and sjiits 
in the sun, but if k(‘pt dry is pretty duralilc. The timlx'-r was 
fc^nnerly used for making the. drums of Be]>oy e.orjis. It is fnj- 
quently employed for wooden lioops, b(ing V(*.ry tlexible. — 

Hep, J. Qrah, Cat, Marl in' « F. Indict, 

( 1 4 3) Carica papaya ( />/ nn, ) X. ( K P a r a y A( : k.e. 

Papaw-tree, Eno. Papjjoia Uiiibbalay inaruin, Mac. P^^pey;^ Bmno. and Hind. 
Pappali-maruni, 'Pam. 

Description.— Tree, 20-3d feet, without branches; leaves 
alternate, palmate, 7-partite ; segments oldong, acute, simuited, 
the middle one 3-fid ; fruit succuhmt, oblong, furrowed ; calyx 
small, 5-tootlicd ; corolla tubular in the male and 5-lobed in 
the female, divided nearly to the base into 5 segments ; male 
flowers axillaiy in slightly-compoiind racome.s or pariicdcis, 
white female ones in short simple raceirKiS, sonnitimes on a 
different tree ; corolla longer than in the male, yellowish. FI 
July.— Jf. & A, Prod, i ?>iS2.~Wvjhi 111 ii. t, lOG, 107.— 
Lindl. FL Med, 107. — Papaya vulgaris, Lam. — P, carica, 
Gmrtn, — Rheede MaL i. t 15. Domesticated in India. 

Medical Uses, — This tree has several valiiahle medicinal pro- 
perties. The milky juice is among the best vermifuges known. A 
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single dose is sufficient for the cure. The natives in Tra van core re- 
peatedly use it for children. In the West Indies the powder of the 
seeds is used for the saiiio purpose. The juice of the pulp of the 
fruit is used to destroy freckles on the skin caused by the suii^s heat. 
— (Wight Liudley.) Antlndmintic properties have also been as- 
signed to the seeds. They are also believed among the natives to 
b(5 powerfully emnicnagogucu — Phd.rm. of India, 

Economic Usks. — T his reniurkable tree was introduced from 
America, but is now found in most parts of the Peninsula. The 
fruit grows to a tol(‘j‘a1>]y large size, and secretes a milky viscid juice, 
which lias the extraordinary property of hastening the decay of 
muscular liluv, when the latter is exposed to its influence. A gi’eat 
deal iias b(‘eu Avritton upon the various eHects which this secretion 
j)ruduces uj)on animal substances, and therti app(^ars to be little 
doubt tliat llui juice really possesses the wonderful virtues attributed 
to it. 1 have attempted to collect the most important remarks which 
have been written upon this subject, as I find there is still a ten- 
dency among scientiiic men to doubt {hi.) very pecAtliar properties of 
the juice. Humboldt thus writes (Prarels^ ii. 52, Bohn’s ed.) con- 
cerning it ; “I may be j)ermitted to add the result of some experi- 
ments wliicli 1 attempted to make on the juice of the Carica papaya 
(luring my stay in tlie valleys of Aragua, tliough 1 was then almost 
destitute of chemical tests. The juice has been since examined by 
Ya.u(|uelin, and this cehibrated chemist has very clearly recognised 
the albumen and (•;is(h;us matter; he compares the inilky sap to a 
substance strongly aiiimalised — to the blood of animals. 

‘‘ Tha younger the fruit of tluj (airica, the more milk it yields. It 
is even luinid in tlie germen sc,arcely fecundated. In propoiiion as 
the Iruit ripens the milk becomes hiss abiuidant and more a(iueous. 
Wlieu nitric a(iid, diluted Avith four parts of water, is added drop hy 
dro]) to the milk ex]U'cssed from a very young fruit, a very extra- 
ordinary jdienonuuion aj>]‘>ears. At tlie centre of each droj) a gela- 
tinous judJide is formed, divadtul hy gn'yisli streaks. These streaks 
are simply the juice renthired more aipieous, OAving to the contact of 
the acid having deprived it of tlie alhumen. At the same time the 
centre of the ])eJlicles l>ecomes opaipie, and of the colour of the yolk 
c»f an egg ; they enlarge as if hy the prolongation of tlivergent fibres. 
The Avhole licjuid assumes at first the appearance of an agate with 
milky clouds, and it seems as if organic membranes were forming 
under the eye of the observer. When the coaguluin extends to the 
whole mass, the yelloAA'^ spots again disapj)ear. J »y agitation it be- 
comes granular, like soft cheese. The ytdloAV colour reappears on 
adding a fcAv more drops of nitric acid. After a few hours the yel- 
loAv coloi.r turns to brown. The coaguluin of the PapaAv-tree, when 
ne.Avly prepared, being tliroAvn into water, softens, dissolves in part, 
and gives a yelloAvish tint to the fluid. The milk, placed in contact 
with water only, forms also membranes. In an instant a tremulous 
j(?lly is precipitated resembling starch. This phenomenon is parti- 
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(144) Oarissa carandas (lAnn.) N, 0. ArocTNAcrEjE. 

Keelay, Mal. Kalapa, Tam* Kurumchee, Beng. Kiirunda, Hikd. Wakay, 

TEt. 

Desceiption. — Shrub ; leaves opposite, ovate, mucronate, 
nearly sessile, shining ; calyx 6-toothed ; corymbs terminal 
and axillary, many-flowered; spines always in pairs at the 
divisions of the branches, and at every other pair of leaves, 
strong and shai’j), 2-forked ; flowers pure white ; berry black 
when ripe. FL Nearly all the year. — Boscb. Cor, i. t, 77. — 
Wight Icon, t 426. Common everywhere. 

Economic Uses. — This thorny shrub is very good for fences, the 
number and strength of the thorns rendering it impassable. The 
berries scarcely ripe are employed to make tarts, preserves, and 
pickles. They are universally eaten by the natives, and are pleasant- 
tasted. The shrub is found in jungles and uncultivated places. — 
Roxh. 

Another species, the 0. diffimt, a thorny shrub, bears a small 
blfick edible fruit Native combs are matio from the wood, which is 
also used in fences. The wood of a very old tree turns quite black, 
and acquires a strong fragrance. It is considered a valuable 
medicine, and is sold at a high ])rice under the name of Ajar in the 
North-West Provinces. — FoivelCs Funj. Frod. 


(145) Carthamus tinctorius {TJnn.) N. 0. Astkrace;e. 

Bastard Saffron, orSnfllovver, Knq, Seiidoorkuni, Tam. Koosnm, ]lhVD. Koo- 
suifil>a, Tel. Kajecrali, Henu. 

1)e.scriition. — Aiiiiual, 1-2 feet; stem erect, cylindrical, 
branching near the summit; leaves oval, sessile, much acumi- 
nated, somewhat spiny ; heads of flowers enclosed in a roundish 
spiny im^olucre : flowers larg(', deep orange. FI. Nov. — Dee. 
— Roxh. FL Ind. iii. 409.-- Peninsula (cultivated). 

E(m>nomic Uses. — Tlic dried llowem, wliicL art', very like SaHroii 
in apj)earance, have been employed to adulterate that drug. Tliey 
cojituin a (,‘olouring principle called Carihamik, used l)y dyers, and 
constituting the basis of rouge. The flowers are used by the Obinese 
to give rose, scarlet, purple, and violet colours to their silks. Tiny 
are thrown into an infusion of alkali and left to macerate. The 
colours are afterwards drawn out by the addition of lemon-juice in 
various pro}>o]‘tioiis, or of any other vegelahle acid. "Jhe flowers are 
imported to England from many parts of Europe, and from Egypt, 
for dyeing and painting. They are also used in cakes and toys ; but 
if used too much they liave purgative qualities. Poultry fatten on 
the seeds. An oil of a light-yellow colour is procured from the seeds. 
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It is used for lamps and for culinary purposea The seeds contain 
about 28 per cent of oil. The dried florets yield a beautiful colour- 
ing matter which attaches itscK without a mordant It is chiefly 
used for colouring cotton, and ]>roduces various shades of pink, rose, 
crimson, scarlet, <&c. In Bangalore silk is dyed with it, but the dyo 
is fugitive, and will not bear washing. An alkaline extract preci- 
pitated by an acid will give a fine rt)se-coloar to silks or cotton. Tbe 
flower is gathered and rubbed down into powder, and sold in this 
state. When used for dyeing it is put into a cloth, and w'ashcd in 
cold water for a long lime, to remove a yellow e.olouriug matter. It 
is then boiled, and yields the pink dyeing liipiid. The Chinese 
Bafliower is considercid superior to the Indian one. In Assam, 
Dacca, and liajpuoiaiia, it is eullivated for (exportation. About 300 
tons are annually slii])])ed from C’aleutta, valued in Ihiglaiid from 
to £7f IDs. })er cwt. That from Boniljay is least eslc^eniefl. The 
mode of collecting tin? (lowers and preparing th(‘ dye, as j)ractiscd in 
Europe, \vli(*re tbe plant is niucli cultivated, is as follows : TIjo 
momcjit the florets which form lln‘ compound (lowers In^gin to open, 
they are gatlj(U’cd in succession without waiting for tlie wliole to 
exi)and, since, when allowed to remain till fully hiown, the beauty 
of the colour is very Jiiueh faded. As flowers ar<^ collected they 
are dried in the shade. This w'ork must be carefully perlbnued; for 
if gathered in wet wc'ather, or badly dried, the colour will be much 
deteriorated. Ihese (Idwe.rs contaiu tw'O kinds of colouring matter 
— the one yellow, wliicli is .S(dublo in water ; the other reel, which 
1>cing of a resinous nature, is insolulfle in water, hut soliihle in alka- 
line carbonates. The first is rievcfr conveide.d to any iisoi, as it dyes 
only dull sliades of c(»lour ; the other is a beautiful roso-red, capaldo 
of dyeing every sljade, from tbe palest rose to a eJi(‘rry-r(jd. It is 
tlicreforo reejuisite, before these flowers can Ix'. made available, to 
separate tbe Yaluell^ss from tbe valuable colour; and since the former 
only is soluble in water, this oi)eration is inatter of little difficulty. 

Tlie fl(>w<;rs are tied in a sa(;k and laid in a trough, through which 
a slender stream of water is constantly flowing ; wdiile, still further 
to promote tlui solution of the y(dlow^ colouring matter, a man in tlie 
trough treads the sack, and su])jects every part to tlu^ aelion of the 
water. When this flows without receiving any yellow tinge in its 
passage, the washing is discontinued, and the Bafliowiu*, if not 
wanted for imniediato use, is made into cakes, which are knowui in 
commere.o under the name of Btrijiped Bafliower. It is 2 )rincipaJly 
used for dyeing silk, i)roducing poppy-red, briglit orange, clieny, 
rose, or flesli colour, according to tlie alterative em|>loyed in com- 
bination. These are alum, p<jta.sh, tartaric acid, or sulpliuric acid. 
The fixed oil wdiich the plant yields is used by the native practi- 
tioners in rlieumatic and paralytic complaints. The seeds are reck- 
oned laxative, and have been employed in dropsy, and the dried 
flowers in Jamaica are given in jaundice. — Vegetable Substances, 
Jury Eept Simmonds. 
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(14G) Caryota ureas (Linn.) O. Palmace^. 

Bastanl Sago, Enq. Coonda-panna, Tam, Eriinpana, Scliimda-paiia, Mal. 
Teeioogoo, TiUi. 

Description. — Trunk erect, 50-60 feet, slightly marked with • 
the cicatrices of the fallen leaves ; leaves pinnate ; leaflets 
sub-alternate, sessile, obliquely prannorse, jogged with sharp 
points; spathe many-leaved ; spadix pendulous, 6-1 C feet long ; 
branches covered with innumerable sessile flowers, regularly 
disposed in threes, one male on each side, and a single female 
betAvecu them ; male calyx 3-leaved ; petals 3, larger than the 
calyx, greenish outside ; female flowers on the same spadix, 
with the calyx and corolla as in the male ; berry roundish, 

1 -celled, si 550 of a nutmeg, covered with thin yclloAV bark ; nut 
solitary. FL Dec. — March. — lloxb. FI Ind. iii. 625. — Eheede, 
i. t. 11. Malabar. Coromandel. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — Sugar and toddy-Avine are both prepared from 
this palm, Avhicli is cultivated hy the natives for tliose uses. It 
may l^e seen in its wild static in the jungles on the Malahar coast. 
Sago is prepaix'xl from the pith. The natives A^alue it much from 
its yielding such a quantity of sa]). The hesi tree will yield 100 
pints of sap in tAventydour hours. This sago is made into hnuid, and 
Ixultul as a thick gruel The se(‘ds are used hy Maliomedans as 
heads, A fihv(} is pre])ared fi'om this palm us(^fl for fishing-lines and 
boAv-strings, Avliieh is the Indian gut of the English market. It is 
strong and durahlo, and Avill resist for a long lime the action of 
water, hut is liable to snap if suddenly heiit or k notted. In Ceylon 
the s])lit trunks arc used as rafters, and are found very hard and 
durable. The fibre of the leaf-stalks is madt* into ro])es in that 
country, and used for tying Avild ele.pliants. The woolly substance 
found at tlie bottom of the loaves is om])loyed occasionally for caulk- 
ing ships. According to Buchanan, the trunks of this palm are the 
favourite food of elcpliauts. The fruit, Avhicli is about the size of a 
plum, has a thin yelloAv rind, VTuy acrid, and if applied to the 
tongue Avill ])roducc a burning sensation, hence the S2)ecific name of 
the plant. — A i nd ie, J (iry 11} >. Ronh^, 

(147) Oasearia canziala (TU?Z/.) K 0. Samydaceas. 

Anavinga, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves alternate, bifarious, ovate- 
oblong, serrulate, downy beneath, on short petioles ; sepals 5, 
villous ; corolla none ; peduncles short, axillary, 1-fiowered, 
surrounded at their baseAAuth villous involucres; flowers small, 
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crowded into globular heads, pale green. FI. March. — RoaI). 

FI. Ind. ii. 420. — C. ovata, Roxh. Goalpara. Banks of the 

Hoogly. 

Medical irsES. — I'his tree is rory bitter in all its i)ai’ts ; the leaves 
are used in incdicatt.'d batlis, and llio lailp df the fruit is V(‘ry 
diuretic. — {L{mlle}j.) lli(3 C. e.sculeNia (/Au*6.), a native of th(‘ Oircar 
mountains, lias liittor pirrgntivo roots, nuieh used l>y the niouii- 
taincers. The natives eat the leaves. — Itoxb. 

(148) Cassia absus {LIhil) N. (). Lkuuminok:i;. 

Description. — Biennial, all over claniniy tlie leaves ; 

branches diffuse ; leaves long-petioled ; leaflets 2-j)airs, ohovaXe, 
obtuse, glabrous or sliglitly hairy on llu; nnder side ; lower 
flowers axillary, solitary, iijipcn* ones forming a slioiX raceme ; 
pedicels short, with a bractea at their base, and minute brac- 
teoles about the middle ; stamens 5, all fertih^; legume m^arly 
straight, obliquely ])oiiited, much compressed, spriidvled with 
rigid hairs, few-seeded; flowers small, yellow. FL All the 
year. — W. & A. Prod, i. 291. — Senna absus, lloxh, FL Ind. 
ii. 340, Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.— A native of Egypt as v’cll as ol’ India. Tim 
seeds arc very liitter, Roiucwhat aroiiiatie, and iiiue.ihigindu.s. I'liey 
are regarded in Egyjd as the h<-.st of reuualies for ophthaluiia. — 
{Lindhij.) The seeds arc small, blank, .and flat, witli a pi’ojc'etion at 
one end. An extraet is in.ade from tluau used to jinrify tlie. Idood. 
They are also euqdoye.d in mueoiis disorders. — {Pirwt'lCx f*ro(l,) 

The mode of adniinistcriiig tlie S(M‘ds in cases ol‘ juiriileut ophtljalniia 
is to reduce them to a fine powder, and introdiua*. a small jiortion, a 
grain or more, heneath tlie OY(!lids. It is cousi(l(‘r(‘d a daiigfu’ous 
application in catarrhal o])hthalmia, as its application causes groat 
pain. — Pharm. of India, 

(149) Cassia alata {Linv.) Do. 

Ringworm SlmiL, Eng. Dadoo Murdun, Benc;. V(‘le.yiio JIind. Wuii- 

dukolli, Seeniee AgUatic, Tam. Seeuia-aviace, Mctla-taniara, I’liL. 

Description. — Shrub, 8-12 feet; branches sjirctading, in*eg- 
ularly angled, glabrous ; leaflets 8-14? pairs, obov.ate-oblong, 
very obtuse, niiicronate, glabrous on ]>oth sides, or nearly so, 
the lowest pair close to the branch, and at a distance from the 
next pair; petiole triangular, without glands; racemes ter- 
minal; legumes long, enlarged on each side with a broad 
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(151) Cassia lanceolata (Ford-.) Do. 

Indian or Tinnevelly Soinia, Eng. Sona-pat, Beng. Soona-Mukhee, Hind. 
Nilavcric, Tam. Nela-pomui, UsVla-tunghadoo, Tel. 

Desckiptiok. — ^Aiviiiial ; stem erect, sinoolli; leayos narrow', 
equally pinnated ; leailets 4-8 pairs, lanceolate, nearly sessile, 
slightly iiincroiiate, sniootli above, ratlier downy bcvneath ; 
petioles without glands ; racemes axillary and terminal, erect, 
stalks longer than the leaves ; petals bright yellow ; legumes 
pendulous, oblong, membranous, about 1^^ inch long, vstraight, 
taj)ering abruptly to the base, roundiMl at the aja^x, deep 
brown, many-seeded. FI. Get. — Dec. — Lind!. Flor. J\!ai. 258. 
IloyU 111. t. 37. — ir. cfr -4. F?vd. i. 288. — Senna officinalis, 
Jioxb. FI. Ind. ii. 340. Tinnevelly. Guzerai,. 

Medical Uses. — Of this plant, Graham states that it is indigimous 
in Gaz(‘rat, and that hy exjicrinients made upon the heaves they 
were found to be equally elfieaiuous witli ilie l>est h^gy]>tian or 
Italian Senna. They are far su})erior to tlio Senna hrouglit to 
.llomhay from Moe.ha, and may ohtaJned in any tpianlity. Lind- 
l(^y says the ilihul l(?av(‘.s form the linest S(mna, of c:omm(U‘eo. h'iiio 
samples of tlic, Tiumwolly Stmiia wm s<*iit to the. Madras Jvxhil)i- 
tioii, upon wliioh the jurors reported very favourably. It is saiis- 
faetory to remark that Senna grown in the soiitheru ])rovinc(‘-s of 
tile I’resideney is highly esteemed in Uritain, ami ]ueferred hy 
many to all (dli(‘r sorts, as Ix'ing liolh ehe,a])er and purer. .As a 
purgative medicj'ne, Soima is partieularly valuable, if fre.e from 
adulteration. IJii foil n nab dy leaves of other jdants, even poisonous 
ones, arc fre(|Uently mixe<l with the Senna-l(‘av(‘.s, wliiidi is the cause 
of griping after Ixdng taken ; this is not tin?, cast; wlitm jmre Senna- 
leaves are employed, esf>ecially if tin; infusion he. made with cold 
water. Dit^ eonceiitratetl infusion f>f Senna is jirepaind hy druggists 
hy pouring eold wat(‘r on the l(;aves anti letting it stand for 24 
hours, carefully excluding the air. Semia contains a volatile oil 
and a ])rinciple called cathartiiie. Sennadeaves are worth from 10 
to 15 rujiees the cwt. at J)onibay.-~L//?4/ey. Slmmondfi. 

(152) Cassia occidentalis {Li tin.) Do. 

ray.’ivcroi, Tam, Payavr^ra, Mal. Ca.sluiiida, Tkl. 

Description. — Annual; erect, hvanches glabrous; leaflets 
3-5 pairs, without glands between them, ovate-lanceolate, very 
acute, glabrous on botb sides; juitiole with a large sessile gland 
near its tumid base ; llow'crs longisli-pedicelled, upper ones 
forming a terminal raceme, lower ones 3-5 together, on a very 
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Bliort axillary peduncle ; legumes long when ripe, when dried 
surrounded with a tumid border nearly cylindrical ; flowers 
yellow. FI, All the year. — TT, & A, Prod, i. 290. — Senna 
occidentalis, Poxh. FL Pul, ii. 343. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — Tliis is very nearly allied to C, sopliera ; the 
best distinction is the position of the seeds. It is a native of both 
Indies, and is found in this country everywhere among rubbish. 
The leaves, which are })urgative, have a very uni)leasant odour. In 
the West Indies the root is considered cliurdici, and the leaves 
taken internally and a])])lied externally, are given in cases of itch 
and other cutaneous diseases both to mini and animals. The negroes 
apply the hxivcs smeared with gnmse to slight son^s, as a jdaster. 
The root is said by IVtartius to 1)0 ])cneficial in obstructions of the 
stomach, and in incipient dropsy. — Wifjhi. Ltiullcij. 

(153) Cassia sophera {Linn.) Do. 

Ponavcric, Tam. Pydee-taagliailii, Tkl. Poiiiiam-taghcTa, Mal. Kulkasliinda, 
Bknq. 

Description. — Annual ; erect, branched, glabrous ; leaflets 
C-12 pairs, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolatc, acute, wdth a single 
gland near the base of the petiole; racemes terminal or axillary, 
few-flowered ; upper petal retuse; legumes long, linear, turgid ; 
when immature and dried, compressed, glabrous, many-seeded; 
suture keeled; seeds liorizoiital with cellular partitions; flowurs 
middle-sized, yidlow. FL Kov. — Feb. — W. A A, Prod. i. 287. 

— Senna soj)hera, lloxl), FI. Tnd. ii. 347. — Pheede^ ii. t, 52. 

reuinsula. Bengal. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — The smidl of this ])lant is hc'fivy and disagree- 
able. The hark, wdicii combijicd in the form of infusion, is given 
in diabetes, and the powdered seeds mixed willi honey in the same. 
Tim Iwuised leaves and bark of the root, ])owdered and mixed with 
honey, are ap]died externally in ringworm and ulcers. Wight 
remarks, that “the legumes, wd)en unripe and dried, a])])oaT quite 
flat, hut when ripe and frcsli are turgid and almost cylindrical; Irom 
not attending to which, this species has been split into many.” — 
Ainslle, Wight. 


(154) Cassia tora {Linn,) Do. 

Tagara, MaL. Tageray, Tagasliay, Tam. Tantijm, Tel. Chalcoonda, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, wdth spreading branches ; leaflets 3- 
pairs, with a gland between the 1-2 lowur pairs, but without any 
between the uppermost, cuneate-obovate, obtuse, glabrous or 
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pubescent on the under side ; flowers on long pedicels, upper 
ones forming a short terminal raceme, lower ones 1-2 together 
on a short axillary peduncle ; upper petals obcordate ; legumes 
very long, sliarp-pointed, 4-sided, iuan 3 "-seeded, each suture 
two-grooved; flowers small, yellow. F/. Oct. — Jan. — W, A, 
Prod, L 290. — Senna tora. Pork FI. Ind. ii. 340, var, b. — C. 
tagera, Lam. (not Linn .) — Senna t oroides, lio.rh, — liheede MaL 
ii. t, 53. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The heaves, which are nincihi^anoiis and have a 
disagreeable odour, are given in decoction as aperients to children 
wlio suifer from fever wliile i(i(‘thing. Pried in castor-oil they arc 
applied to ulcers : the seeds ground and nux(‘d with huttenuilk are 
used to allay irrilati(.ui in itchy (*.riij)tioji.s. Tl)e root nil)h(*.d witli 
linie-jiiico is a good remedy for ringworm. The leaves are ol'ten (un- 
ployed for making warm jKuilticj's to hasten the snj)jmratioii of boils. 
The seeds are used in ])r(‘paring a hlue dye, gemvrally fixed with lime- 
water. TJie leav('s ruldxMl ai’c a]»plied to j)aiis stung l)y h(H)s. — 
[llhrcde. Aiihdie:) A warm remedy in gout, sciatica, and j)aiiis in 
the joints. 'J'lie leaves are used to ad ulf orate. Senna, hut are known 
by their wedge-shaped and ciliated margins. — PoirdVs Pwnj, 
Prod. 


(155) Cassyta filiformis (Linn.) N. 0. (hvBSYTiiACK.E. 

Ootiaa, Tam. Kotaii, Dck. AcalMja-lnilli, Mal. Alvfisli-l)iiJlee, Bj;ng. ruu- 
iicli-tig.'i, Tjsj.. 

DnsciurTiON. — Parasitic leafless jdaiit ; s])ikes lateral, as- 
cending; calyx 3-leaved; segments very small, round; petals 
3, larger than the calyx ; flowers small, white, rather remote ; 
bractcas 3-f(.)ld, embracing the fructification ; fruit a drupe 
with a 1-secdcd nut, round. FI. Nov. — Dec . — PiKrk FL Ind. 
ii. 314. — Calodium Cocliin-Chineso, Lour, — liheede, vii. t. 44. 
I'eninsula. Bengal, Cochin. 

Medical Uses. — This leaflesKS tlircaddikc parasite is hmnd twist- 
ing round the hranches of trees in most parts of' the Pmiinsula. It 
is put as a seasoning into huttermilk, and inucli nsixl for tliis pur- 
pose hy the Brahmins in South ern India. The whole plant pulver- 
ised and mixed with dry ginger and butter is used in the cleaning of 
inveteiate ulcers. Mixed with gingely-oil it is employed in strength- 
ening the roots of the hair. The juice of the plant mixed with 
sugar is occasionally ai)p]ied to inflamed eyes. — liheede. 
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(156) Oastanospermum Australe (Omn.) 0. Leguminosje. 

Morcton Bay Cliestnut, Eno. 

I)ESCRIPTIO^^ — Tree, 30-40 feet; leaves unequally pinnated, 
leaflets elliptical, ovate, acuminate, entire, smooth ; flowers 
bright saffron-yellow, racemose ; pods large, solitary, and pen- 
dulous, produced by 2 -years-old wood, obtuse, rather inflated, 
containing 3-5 chestnut-like seeds. FI. March — April. — 
IJooh. Bot. Mine. i. t. 51, 52. Cultivated. 

Economjc Uses. — This eh^gaiit tree was first discovered in the 
forests near Moreton Bay, in Australia, and ’was introduced into 
India about thirty ycjars ago. It grows rapidly from seed, and in 
its native woods attains a height of 100 feet. The shade afforded 
by the f(jliag(i is said to exc<.‘l tliat of most Australian trees. The 
seods are tMlible ; when roasted they liav(^ the flavour of the Spanish 
chestnut, and tiuv(.*ll<-rs assert that Europe.ans who have subsisted 
on them have expeibmccd no otlior unpleasant eflect than a sliglit 
j)ain in the bovvads, and tliat only when the seeds are eaten raw. 
1'hey ar(‘, liowever, liard, astringent, and not better than acorns. 
Tli(i wood is used for staves for casks. Tlnwc are several large trees 
in tlic Liilbagh at Ibiiigalore. — llooh BoU Clefjhont in Journ, 

AfjrL Hort. Soc. x. 116. 

(157) Casuarina muricata {lio.rl).) N. 0. CASUAmN\\(;E.E. 

Ca.suarina, Thiiaii Pine, Eno. Cliovvk-niaruni, Tam. Serva-Clietloo, Tkl. 

DEkSCBIPTION. — T i'cc, 60 feet high ; trunk straight, as in firs 
and pines; hark smooth, brown; branches scattered; leaves 
vertieelled, slightly fiirro\ved, jointed, joints ending in a cup, 
ill wdiieli the next; joint sits; stipules annular; male aments 
cyliiidric, terminating the leaves ; scales 6 to 8 in a verticel, 
united at the base, ptiinted ami woolly; fi owners, as many as 
divisions in the A^erticel ; corolla 2 o})posite, boat-shaped, 
ciliate scales ; filaments single ; anthers 2-lobed. Female 
flowers on a different tree ; aments oval, short, pediincled ; 
scales 6 to 8 in a verticel, with a single flower between each ; 
corolla none ; germs oblong ; style dividing into two long, 
recurved, garnet-coloured portions ; stigmas simple ; strobiles 
oval, size of a nutmeg, armed wdth the sharp points of the 
2-valved capsule; seeds small, with a large, wedge-shaped, 
membranaceous wing. FI. March — May. — C. litorea, Humph, 
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Amh. iii. t 57. — C. litoralis, SalisK Lam, 111, t, 746. — Roxh, 
FI, Ind, iii. 519. 

Economic Uses. — X ative of the sand-hills, on the sea-side, in the 
province of Chittagong ; and from iheiute sent hy Dr Buchanan to 
the Botanic Garden, Calcutta, wiu‘n<’,c in the course of thirty years, 
from seed, it has been introduced all over 8outh(‘rn India, and grows 
well, with trunks fei't in circumference 4 fet4 above ground. 
The timber, according to Weight, is, witlunit exce])tion, the strongest 
wood known for bearing cross strains. ^ Its weight, is a serious objec- 
tion to its usi^ for many })ur[)oses. A brown dye has b(>en extracted 
from the bark by ]\r. flules I^epino of Pondicherry. — {Jtn'jj. Rep. 
Mad, ILrJi'ih.) It requires a light sandy soil. Its timber is the 
beefwood ol' commerce. Its growtli re.semhles that of the larch lb*. 
The ripe cones should bo gathenMl before th(‘y opcui, aial should bo 
placed in a chatty in a dry jdace. After a few days the seed will 
be shed, and should he sovui as soon as povssible. The young 
plants, when 5 or 0 inches high, should he planted out in Ix ds 9 
inches apart ; and when 2 or 3 feet high, whir;h they ought to 
be in less than six months from the lime of sowing, may he trans- 
planted wlH3re rcc|uired. — {Bed* ft Report io lUonb, iU>vt, 18(13.) I'liivS 
tree grows e(jually well m‘ar th(^ coast, on the M\’Sore plab^au, 3000 
feet above the s(}a, and on thehJeilghenhNs at 0000 fei't, and may bo 
propagated I'rom seed to any extent. It grows ra])idly, and, not 
casting mueli shade, would not injurt; cro[»s growing noar it. It is 
much grown for lirewoo<l, but is well adapieii for ralb'rs and build- 
ing jnirposes. Jt forms very pretty avenues, especially in narrow 
roads. 

(158) Cathartocarpus fistula (/W.) N. 0. Li:<juminos/E. 

Padtlin^-pipc tiv.o,, E\o. Koaniiay, Tam. (.nioomiay, Mac. IttiJa, 'ri-;c. Aaml 
tii/s, Hind. Sonaloo, IJeno. 

1)eS('!KJPTI()N. — Tree, middling size, with xiHually smooth 
bark; Icallets about 5 pairs, brojidly ovate,, o])tuse or rctuso, 
glabrous : petioles without glands ; racemes ttn’minal, long, 
lax, drooping ; (lowers on long ])ediceLs ; legumes cylindric, 
pendulous, glabrou.s, smooth, dark browoi, nearly 2 feet in 
length: cells imrnerou.s, each containing 1 smooth, oval, shin- 
ing seed, immersed in black pulj> ; flowers bright yellow, fra- 
grant. FI, Alay — June. — W. dh A. Frod. i. 285. — Cassia 
fi.stula, Linn. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 833. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — T he mucilaginous pulp which sun’ounds the 
seeds is considered a valuable laxative, it cousisls (diieily of sugar 
and gum. It enters into the composition of cA>rif(‘,ction of semna. 
The pulp of Cassia is emyjloyed chieliy in the essence of coffee. It 
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is gently aperient, and recoiiimendod to persons of dyspeptic habits. 
The flowers, wliicli are fragrant, are given in decoction in certain 
stomachic alf(3ctionfl, and the roots are said to he an excellent febri- 
fuge. The bark and leaves rubbed up and mixed with oil are ap- 
plied to pustules. Dr Irvine stales that ho found the root act as a 
strong ]mrgative. — Top. of Ajmeer. 

Economic Uhks. — T lui bark is used for tanning, but not being 
very astringent is of no great value. The wood is close-giuined, 
and wIkju of largo size is sullickmt for tbo spars of native craft and 
other similar uses. — The C. IlxtjcbunjhU, a beautiful tree, 
rosombJiiig the w(ie])ing-:isli, and found oil the Gingio hills, is of 
rare occurroTUMi in th<‘, wild state. Its timber is hard, and liaiid- 
som el y marked. — II uxh. 

(159) Caturus spiciflorus (Lim.) Isb O. EijriioiiJ3iACE.E. 

Watta-tali, Mal. 

.DEScriirTTON. — Slirub ; leaves long-petioled, cordate, serrate; 
flowers axillary, spiked, peuduhnis, longer tliaii the leaves ; 
calyx 3-clcft ; styhis 3 ; capstile tricoccous. — Roxh, FI, hid. 
iii. 700. — Acalyplia hispida., Bimn. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The loav(3s, b(‘at(ai iij) witli green tobacco-leaf 
aud infusion ol* rice, ai’c usefully admiiiistoixid to invidorate ulcers. — 
[llhoedo.) The flowers are s]>oken of as a s])ecific in diarrhoea, citln'T 
taken in decoction or conserve. — Luid.lnj, 


(ICO) Cedrela toona (Iloxh,) U. 0. Cedrelace;e, 

Indian Mahogany, White Cedar, lilNa, Toon-inaruni, Tam. Toona, Hind. 
Toon, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, GO feet; leaves abruptly pinnate; 
leaflets 6-12 pairs, ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, slightly undu- 
lated on the margins, quite entire or slightly and distinctly 
toothed, glabrous; calyx small, 5-cleft; petals 5, ciliated; 
panicles drooping, terminal ; capsule oblong, 5-cclled ; de- 
hiscent; flowers small, white, fragrant. FL May — June. — 
W. A. Prod. i. 124. — Poxb. FL Ind. i, 035. — Corom, iii. 
t 238. — Wight Icon, t IGl. Peninsula. P>eiigal. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tlio bark is powerfully astringent, and has been 
found a good remedy in remittent and intermittent fevers, diarrhoea, 
and dysentery, and, though not hitter, is a fair substitute for Peru- 
vian bark, particularly when united with powaiered Bonduc nut. 
Powdered and applied externally it has been beneficially used in 
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tho treatment of ulcers. Rumphius states that an infusion of this 
bark in combination with tlio root of the Ac-onu^ calamus ( Vussam- 
hoo) is given in Java in fevers and other coniplciints. Forster con- 
sidered it especifdly useful in bilious fevers and inveterate diarrhoea 
arising from atony of tlic muscular tn)re. — A iiu^lle, 

Economic Usks. — The wood of this tree is very like mahogany, 
but lighter, and nut so close in tlio grain. It is mucli used for fur- 
niture and various oth(‘r purj»oses. It is usually found in dry de- 
ciduous forests ii]) to 4000 iiud elevation. It is culled /S'/dl and 
Mali in the Salem district, Kal KUJimji on the Ecilghorry slojies, 
and Sandarn Vemhu in Tiiinevelly. It is often uscal as an avenue 
tree, especially in the Sahaii district, as it grows rcjulily from sc(‘(l. 
In Assam excellent boats are made from it. Nee.s von J'lsenbeck 
analysed tbc bark, wbich indi<‘.ated tlu^ existence of a resinous 
astringent matter, a brown astringent gum, and a gummy brown 
extractive matter resemlJing ulinfne. Tlie. llowers are used in 
Mysore for dyeing cotton a b<‘.antifid red. — (lloxh. Bvdd. FI. Stile, 
t. 10.) The wood is dense, retl, hard, close-grained, capable of liigli 
polish, not subjected to worms, nor liable to warp, and durable. — 
Potcvirs FtwJ. 'Feod. 


(IGl) Celastrus paniculata (117/A/.) X. 0. (tioLASTKACia^. 

h>tafl-trce, Eno. Viiliiluvy, Tam. liavuTigif, ’’J’el. Malkungaueo, IJiND. 

I)Esciai‘HON. — Climbing shrub, unannod ; young shoots and 
flower-bearing brandies pendulous; leaves alternate, broadly 
oval, or c»vate, or obovate, usually wiili a sudden short acii- 
inination, slightly serrated, glabrous ; racemes terminal, com- 
pound or su])ra-decompound, elongatctl, iniicb longer than tlie 
uppermost leaves ; pedals 5 ; calyx 5-partite ; lobes rounded, 
ciliated ; capsule globose, 3-celled, 3-0 seeded ; seeds with a 
complete arillus ; llowers small, gi'eenisli. FI. Mardi — May. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. Ib^.— WvjU Pan. t. mi—Itoxh. FI Ind. i. 

621. — C. imtaiis, FI. Jnd. i. 623. Ncilglienies. Hilly 

parts of the Concaiis. Dlieyiu Dhoon. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds yield an crnpyrtujmatic oil (Oleum 
nigrum) used in lamps. It is said to be of a stimulant nature, and 
is used medicinally, having been found a successful remedy in beri- 
beri. The seeds, owing to a resinous ])rinci])!(‘, have a very hot and 
biting taste, lioylc says the oil is a stimulant and useful medicine. 
It is of a deep scarlet colour. It is a<lminister(!d in doses of a few 
drops daily in cmnlsion. — (Roylr. Malatlmson.) The. oil is i)rinci- 
pally used for horses ; also for rheumatism and ])aralysis, It acts 
as a powerful diafJioretic and tonic. I’hc oil is made >>y putting tho 
seeds with l)cnzuin, cloves, nutmegs, and mace into a perforated 
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earthen pot, and then obtaining by distillation into another pot below 
a black empyreumatic oil . — Po welts FutiJ. Prod 

(1C2) Celsia Coromandeliana (VaJd) N. 0. ScRornuLARiACEjE. 

Kukshima, Beno. 

Description. — Herbacoons, pubescent, viscid ; radical leaves 
lyrate, upper ones oldong-ovate or orbiculate, toothed ; sepals 
5, ovate or oldong, entire or serrated ; racemes sub-panicled, 
peduncles longer than the calyx ; ilowers largish, yellow; tila- 
inerits bearded with purple hairs. FI. Dec. — Jan. — Vo/i/. 
Stjmo. iii. 79. — Ike. Prod. x. 24(). — PojI. FL Ind. iii. 100. — 
Jfook. Jour. Pot. i. t. 129.— — Waste places in the Deccan. 
Hanks of rivers and still waters. 

Medical Uses. — Ufbm found as a coimnoii wood in gardens. Tlio 
inspissated juice of the ](*.ave.s has be(‘n pn'seribed in cases of acute 
and chronic dysentery with considerable success. Its action appears 
to bo tliat of a sc,-dative and a.stringent. — (Phaim. of Lidia.) A 
species of this order possessing inedicijial proptalies is the Plcrorrhlza 
karroo (Itoi/le I Hast . /. 71). Its ro(;t is very bitter, and is (?in ployed 
by tlie natives. Dr Irviiuj (l/o/. Med. Painct^ 98) assigns Kootki as 
its llindustaiii name, and mentions its use as a tc»]iic. 


(169) Celtis orientaUs {Linn.) K 0. Ulmaceve. 

Imlian Nettle-tree, Eno. Mallam-tockkiU, Mal. Chakaii Tiilmnna, Beno, 

Description. — Smull tree, 15 feet; leaves alternate, bifarioiis, 
sbort-petiolcKl, ovate-cordate, acuminated, minutely serrated, 
scabrous above, villous underneath; Ilowers axillary, aggregated 
on short 2-cleft diverging peduncles ; calyx o-parted ; male and 
female ilowers geiuirally on a separate tree ; drupe small, suc- 
culent, black when ri])e, nut wrinkled, 1-celled, l-secded; 
flowers very small, green. FL Nearly all the year. — Wight 
Icon. t. G02. — PoxIk FL Ind. ii. 65. — liheede, iv. t. 40. Coro- 

mandel Bengal. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is common in most parts of India, and 
is in blossom the greater part of the year. It yields a gnm resem- 
bling that of the clierry-tree. The inner bark, consisting of numerous 
reticulated fd.)res, forms a kiml of natural cloth used by certain 
tribes in Assam, The leaves are used for polishing horns, — Royids 
Fibrous Plants of Tndia^ 313. Roxh. 
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(164) Oerbera odollam {Gectin.) N. O. Apocynaoe/K. 

Odallniii, Mal. Caat-aralie, Tam. 

DESCRimox. — Tree, 20 feet ; leaves alternate, lanceolate, ap- 
proximate, shining; calyx 5-cleft, segiiu'iits revoluto ; corymbs 
terminal; segments of corolla sub-falcate; stigma large and 
conical, 2-cleft at the apex, resting on a saucer-shaped recep- 
tacle, the circumference tinted with 10 grooves ; tlowers large, 
white, fragrant ; fruit a drupe as large as a mango. FI, Nearly 
all the year. — Ilo:vb. FI. Tnd. i. C>1)2. — Wight Iron. ii. t. 441. — C. 
manghas, Sims. Bot, Mag. 42>, 1 . 1844 (not Linn.) — llkeedey i. t. 
39. Salt swamps in Malabar. 

Ecoxomic Uses. — The wood is remarkably s]K)iigy and wliite. 
The tlesliy dru })0 is liariiik'KS, hut the nut is narcotic and even 
poisonous, an<I tlu'. hark is ])urgative. I'lie trees are very common 
along the. hanks of the canals in Travancore, and may easily ho known 
ly tlieir large green fruits like a mango. The natives in Travancore 
occasionally em])loy the fruit to kill d(»gs. To (died; this it is first 
toasted and then e()V('red with sugar or any svvec'k suhstamx}. The 
result is to loosen and destny all the te.eth, whiidi are said to fall out 
after chewing tlio liesliy part of the drupe. In dava tlie leaves are 
used as a suhstituto for senna. — AlnsUr. Lindt eg. IFng. Disp. 

(1G5) Chavica betle {Mi(j.) N. 0. Ihi'EUAoiwn. 

Botlc leaf Pc]>per, Kxo. Vetia, Mal, Vott.ileo, 'I’am. Bkno, Tarnala- 

pakoo, Tkl, 

DESCrwiPTiON.— Sliruldjy, .scaiideut, rooting, l)raiiclios striated ; 
leaves membranaceous, or the adult ones coriacjeoiis, shining 
above, glabrous on both sides ; ilie inh'rior oiujs ovale, broadly 
cordate, equal-sided ; slightly ixnerpially coixlate, or rounded at 
the base, 5-G-ncrv('.d ; catkins peduncled; male oin-s long, 
slender, patulous ordeflexed; female deflexod, shorter, long- 
peduncled. — Wight Icon. t. 192G. — ripei’ belle, Linn. — lioxh. 
FI. Ind* i. 158. — Ilhccdc, vii. t. 15. (hilt i vat cd. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves in Cfnijumdaou with lime arc luasti 
caied by all classes of natives, and for this purpos(', the plant is ex 
tensively cultivated. The jui(;c of the leaves is regarded as a valuable 
stomachic. In catarrhal and pulmonary affection, especially of chil- 
dren, the leaves warmed find smeared with oil are apj)]ied in layers 
over the chest. They thus afford great relief to coughs and difficulty 
of breathing. A similar apidication has afforded marked relief in 

9 
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congestion and other affections of the liver. The leaves simply 
wanned and applied in layers to the breasts will arrest the secretion 
of milk. They are similarly employed as a resolvent to glandular 
swellings. — {Pharm, of India,) Dr Elliott of Colombo has observed 
several cases of cancer, which, from its peculiar characteristics, he has 
designated the Eetle-chewer's cancer. 

Economic Uses. — The leaf is chewed by the natives mixed with 
chunain and the nut of the Areca pidm. It has been found wild in 
the island of Java, which is probably its native country. Marco Polo 
writes; ‘‘The natives of India in general are addicted to the custom of 
having continually in their mouths the leaf called ‘ tcm-bul ; ' which 
they do partly from habit, and partly from the gratification it affords. 
Upon chewing it they spit out the saliva which it occasions. Persons 
of rank have the loaf prepared with camphor and other aromatic 
drags, and also with a mixture of quicklime. I have been told that 
it is conducive to health. It is capable, however, of producing in- 
toxicating effects, like some other species of Pepper, and should be 
used in moderation.” In Travancore it is extensively cultivated, 
but only sufificient for homo consumption. It is planted in rows, 
r(:V|uires a moist situation and a rather rich soil. The leaves should 
not be ])Iuckcd indiscriminately at all seasons, as this is apt to destroy 
tlio plant. — Lindley. Ainslic, 


(1G6) Chavica Roxburghii {Mlq.) Do. 

Pe])pcr, Enq. Tipilie, Tam, Piimloo, Tkl. Tijuil, r*!ej)la-mool, TItni). 
Cut ta Tei’pali, Mal. Pi pool, Beno. 

Description. — Stem somewhat shrubby, the sterile ones 
decumbent, the floriferous ones ascending, dichotoniriusly 
branched, at first slightly downy, afterwards glabrous ; inferior 
leaves long-petiolod, ovate, roundisli, broadly cordate, acute or 
obtuse, 7-nerved ; upper ones short-petioled ; top ones sessile, 
embracing the stems, oblong, unequally cordate, 5- nerved, all 
thick, membranaceous ; jictioles and nerves beneath, especially 
near the base, finely downy, afterwards glabrous ; male catkins 
filiform, cylindrical, with the peduncle as long as the leaves ; 
female ones thicker, less than half that lengtli, about the length 
of the peduncle. — Wight Icon, t. 1928. — Piper loiigum, Linn, 

— Roxh. FI, Irid, i. 154. — Rkecdc^ vii. t. 14. Banks of 

watercourses. Oircar mountains. Soiitli Concans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is extensively cultivated ; the female 
catkins dried form the long Pepper of tlie shops. “ I have never,” 
says Wight, “ met with it except in gardens, and then only as single 
j>lants.” It is rciadily propagated hy cuttings. The stems are animal, 
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but the roots live several years ; and when cultivated, usually yield 
three or four crops, after which they seem to become exhausted, and 
require to be renewed by fresh planting. The berries of tills species 
of Pepper are lodged in a pulpy matter like tliose of F, 

They are at first gi'een, becoming red when ripe. Being hotter when 
unripe, they are then gatliered and dried in the sun, when they 
change to a dark-grey colour. The spikes are imported entire. 'Jlie 
taste of the ]>errics is pungent, though rather faint, (’)n the Coro- 
mandel coast the natives proscribe the berries in an infusion mixed 
wdth honey for catarrhal allections. The roots are given l.>y natives in 
palsy, tetanus, and ai)oplexy. I'liese and tlie thickest ])arts of the stem 
are cut into small pieces and dried, and much used for medical pur- 
poses. The Ixirries have nearly the same chemi(ial coiu position and 
pro])crtics as the black Pepjier^ and are said to contain j>iiKirine. — 
(Wiyht. Ainslie. Lindley.) '^rhe root is in great re})ute among the 
natives. It is called Peqila-inool in tin* Talee.f- Blnjreef, where it is 
described as hitter, stomachic, and }»roducing digestion. In Travaii- 
core an infusion of the root is })rescrihed after ]>arturition, with the 
view of causing expulsion of tln^ placenta. — Johann, af India, 

(167) CMckrassia tabularis (Ad. Ju.ift.) N. 0. Cf^drelaceje, 

Chittapong wood, Esa. Aglay Alanuii, Tam. Chikrassevj Bkno. 

Description. — Tree; calyx short, ^-toothed; ])etals 5, erect; 
leaves abruptly ]>innate(l ; leaflets 5-8 pair, nearly ojipositc, 
obliquely ovate-oblong, unequal-sided, obtusely acuminated, 
quite entire, more or less conspicuous, hairy in tlie axils of 
tlie nen^es beneaili ; panicles terminal, er(*,ct ; capsule ovoid, 
3-celled, f3-valved, dehiscent, soptifragal; stamen-tube sub- 
cylindrical, rather shorter than the j)etals, striated, wdtli 10 
short antheriferous teeth; seeds numerous, expanding down- 
wards into a wing, and imbricated in a double series across 
the cells ; flow^ers large, greenish wliitc. FI. April — May. — 
IF. & A. Prod. i. 123. — III. i. t. 7C.— Swdetenia chickrassia, 
Jtoxb. FI. Lid. ii. 399. Chittagong. Diiidigul hills. 

Economic Uses. — TIjo wood i.s one of tliOse known as the Chitta- 
gong wood, and is very close-grained, light-oolonred, and elegantly 
veined. Jt is employed much by cabinetmakers for furnitun;. The 
bark is powerfully astringent, thougli not bitter. — Poxb, Jury lUp. 
Mad. Fxhib. 


(IG8) Chloroxylon swietenia (Dec.) Do. 

Satin-W'Ood tree, Eno. Moodooda, Vuni-maay, Kodawalironsh, Tam. Biilo 
Billada, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaflets pale- 
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coloured, small, numerous, alternate or nearly opposite, un- 
equal-sided; calyx short, 5 -partite; petals 5, shortly un- 
guiculate; panicles terminal, branched; capsule oblong, 3- 
celled, 3-vdved, dehiscing from the apex, septifragal ; seeds 
about 4 in each cell, extending upwards into a wing ; flowers 
small, greenish white. FI. March — April. — W. & A. Prod. i. 
123. — Swietenia chloroxylon, Eoxh. Cor. i. t. 64 . — FL Ind. ii. 
400. Circars. Mountainous districts of the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — The wood, which is of a yellow or light-orange 
colour like box, is close-grained. It is durable, and will stand im- 
mersion in water. It is used for naves of wheels in the gun-car- 
riage manufactory at Madras. Though not a tree of large size, planks 
of 12 or 15 indies broad may be obtained from it. It is very suitable 
for picture-frames, and if well varnished will preserve its handsome 
appearance for a long time. Satin-wood takes a line polish, but is 
apt to split. It yields a wood oil. — Rojch. Jury Rej). Mad. Exhih. 

At Paradeiiia, a bridge of a single arch 205 feet in sjian, chiefly 
constructed of Satin-wood, crosses the Mahawalligaiiga river. In 
point c>f size and durability it is by far the first of the timber-trees 
of Ceylon. All the forests round Eatticaloa and Trincomalee are 
thickly set with this valuable tree. It grows to the height of 1 00 
feet, with a rugged gray hark. Owing to the difhciilty of carrying 
its heavy beams, the natives only cut it near tho hanks of rivers, 
down which it is floated to tlu? coast, wla^nce largo quantities are 
exported to every part of tlie colony. Tlio ricJily- coloured and 
featliery logs ar(^ used for cabinet-work, llie more ordinary for build- 
ing ])urposes, every house in the eastern provinces being floored 
and tinibt'ied with Satin-wood. — (Tenur//fs Ccyhui, i. 43, 110.) The 
true ninhogany-tree. (Strirfenia Mahoyaui) was introduced into India 
in 1800, a, ml ilnivcs exceedingly well in the lower jirovinces of 
Eeugal. It was considered iliat its culture might be extended with 
grcait advaninge in Lower Ecngal, Assam, ami C-hittagong. 


(IGD) Chrysanthellum Indicum N. 0. c:oivirosTM. 

David’s Fluwer, Eng. 

Desckif'JION. — Aiiiiual, herbaceous, very small, glabrous; 
braiichlets somewhat naked, 1 -headed at the apex ; leaves of 
different shapes, radical ones oval, cuiieate at the base, upper 
ones oblong-linear, 3-tootlied at the apex ; achaeriia somewhat 
compressed, very shortly emarginate at the apex, callous at 
the margin, at one place smooth and level, at another convex 

and strijited; flowers bright yellow. — Dec. Prod. v. 631. 

Sukanaghur. 
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Mbdical Uses, — T his plant is considered by the natives heating 
and aperient, and nseful in affections of the biain and calculus, and 
also to remove depnission of spirits. — {PowelCs Ptmj. Prod,) A 
plant of the Sc'ime funily, the Ohrymrdheriniin ItfKchurghii (Dem'.)^ 
is common in gardens tlirought)ut India. The llowers, Avhon dried, 
form a tolerable substitute for cbainomile. I'lie root, wlujii eliewed, 
communicates a tingling sensation to the tongue as pelliiury, and 
might be used as a substitute. The natives in the Deec.an admin- 
ister the plant, in conjunction with black pepper, in gonorrliceiu — 
Dalz, Bomb, Flora, Pharm. of Ind, 

(170) Gicca Disticha {Linn,} K. 0. EiiriToiiBiACE.u. 

Country GooseBorry, Eng. Amiielli, Tam. Nelli, Mal. lIarf.'ir«)orie, IIiNP. 
Nuharee, Bkno. lUssa uscriki, Q'kl. 

Descuiption. — S mall tree; calyx 4-partod ; leaves pinnated, 
1«2 feet long, often llower-bearing ; leaflets nnnun'ous, a.li-er- 
nate, stalked, nearly orbicular, ]«3 inches long; jud-ioles round, 
smooth, sometimes ending in a short raceme of male ilowtu's; 
racemes numerous, l(‘rininn], axillary, and fi*om the (dil buds 
on the naked branches; liow'crs numerous, small, reddish, in 
globular heads ; dru|>e 3-4 lolx^d, grooved, size of gooseberry 
FI, j\Iay.— Flor, Med.— Bonk FL Ind. in. C72.— Aver- 

rhoa acida, Linn . — Bheede, iii. t, 47, 48. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

MedicaIv Uses. — T he leaves are sudorific. The round succulent 
fruit is subacid, and is eaten raw, or ])j‘<b]ed and ju’t3s<*,rve(]. 
seeds are cathartic. Tlie root is violently purgative, and a decoc- 
tion of the leaves dia])}ioretic. — Lindlry, 


( 171 ) Cicendia hyssopifolia (AZ.mA*.) K. 0 . Gentian ace^e. 

Oliota-cliiretta, Hind. Chevulcurti, Goliaiidi, Nella-Kullie, Tel. VaUanum, 
Tam. KiroU, IU-ng. » ^ » 

Desckiption. — Annual, herbaceous ; stem quadi'arigular, 
angles slightly winged; leaves opposite, decussate, linear- 
lanceolate, tapering at the base, embracing the stem with the 
short petioles, 3-nerved, paler below ; calyx 5-cleft; segments 
margined, rellexed at the point, permanent, closely embracing 
the base of the mature capsule ; corolla tubular, 5-cl(d‘t ; seg- 
ments spreading, oblique at the base, remaining attached to 
the capsule till the latter bursts; flowers 6-8 together in 
axillary whorls, sessile, white; capsule 2-valved, 1 -celled; 
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seeds numerous, small, round, small white. ^Fl. July — Sept. 
— W. & A, — Lindl, Flor, Med. 520. — Gentiana hyssopifolia, 
Linn . — Exacum hyssopifolium, Willd. — Foxb. FI. Jnd, ii. 71. 

Moist uncultivated gi-ounds. Coromandel. Banks of 

the Jumna. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant is very hitter. It is used as 
a tonic in recovery from fevers, and is a substitute for gentian. It 
is reckoned a good stomachic, and is administered either in j)owder 
or decoction. — Wifjht. Lindlcy. 

(172) Cicer arietinum (Linn.) N. 0. Lkgumixos.e. 

(’onniiori Chick-pea, Boiigal grata, Eng. Kfulala, Mal. Kadalay, Tam. Sane- 
galoo, Tel. Cheiina, JIind. liool-kaley, Chuiia, Beng. 

Desckiption. — Herbaceous, annual plant; calyx 5-lobed, 
scarcely gibbous, segment as long as tlie aim of tlie corolla ; 
leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets ovate, serrated, equal ; 
stipules lanceolate, somewhat toothed ; corolla papilionaceous ; 
flowers axillary, bluish purple; legumes hairy, FI. Sept. — 
Oct.— F. (t A. Prod, i, 2So.—Poa:h. FI. Ind. iii. S2^.— Wiyht 
Icon. t. 20. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is employed by the natives as a re- 
frigerant in fevers. In the I)(jccan it is used by the Portuguese in 
tlie treatment of d^'smenorrhoea ; the fresh plant is put into hot 
water, and the patient sits over the steam. — (Pharm. of India.) 
The free use of the vegetable, owing to the abniulance of oxalic 
acid, is apt to do liarm to pei*sons liable to (lalciilus, as it leads to 
the formation of oxalate of lime in the bladder. It is said to in- 
crease the biliary secretions. When roasted like coifee it is reckoned 
aphrodisial, and is also Uvsed in flatulency, dysuria, and catamenia. 
— FowelVs Punj. Prod. Christ ison in Mad. Journ. Sc. No. 13. 

Economic Uses. — In Mysore the natives spread a cloth over the 
young plants to catch the early dew ; they then rinse it out in a vessel, 
when the extract becomes acid, and makes a pleasant beverage mixed 
with water. Dr Christie mentions that an acid (oxalic acid) ex- 
udes from all parts of the plant, wliich is collected by the ryots and 
used in their curries instead of vinegar. The seeds are eaten by 
the natives in curries, cakes, <fcc. They are very fattening to cattle. 
It is said that in Europe, when people walk through the fields where 
this plant grows, tlie leather of their shoes becomes spoiled by the 
acid. — Lindley. 


(173) Cinchona officinalis (Linn.) N. 0. PtUBiACM. 
Description, — Tree; leaves oblong, acuminated at both 
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ends, glabrous, shining, scrobiculate beneath at the axils of 
the nerves ; limb of the corolla woolly ; capsules ovate^ twice 
longer than their breadth ; stipules leafy, free, deciduous ; 
flowers terminal, in corymbose panicles, tube red, petahs snow- 

white above ; bark ashy. — Dec, Prod, iv, 352. Cultivated 

on mountain-lands. 

Medical Uses. — Several species (»f (Unehona are now so exten- 
sively cultivated on the highlands of the North-West Ihovinces, tlio 
lower sh)pes of tlu^ Himalaya., and especially on the Neilgherry 
liills and Ceylon, and the hark has become (jf late years so important 
in a corninercial point of view, that the plants am])]y deserve notice 
in this work. 

It was not before 1859 that any succcs.sful results attended the 
introduction of the Cinchona into India. JSo far l)ack as 1835 the 
Indian Government had been fully alive to tlu^. grtijit iinj)ortance of 
its introduction; but for various reasons the (‘iforts w(U’e ahurtive. 
At last the piirehaso of quinine became so great, ami Ijad amounted 
annually to about .€12,000, that it was (letermiuod to select a jjerson 
to proeee<l puipost'ly to the Cinchona countries in South America to 
bring some live j)l.‘ints for cultivation on the Neilgliorry liills. Mr 
(dements Markham, being eminently qualilied for the duty, was 
cliosen. The exjieriment succeeded almost beyond expectation ; and 
in 1800 a great number of ])lants and seeds liad bc'cui sent to the 
hills, where tiuh* proper cultivation at once commenccMl, establish- 
ments being at tbe same time provided in Sikkim and ('eylon. The 
culture everywhere pros])ercd. Vast mimliors of jdants have been 
raised from seeds and cuttings; and tlie yield of alkalies is now as 
great as, or greater than, in tin*, native country of the plant. Early in 
1807 there were nearly two million jilaiits in the Government plan- 
tations on the Neilgliorries, and the total area under a(!tual cultiva- 
tion was 077 acres. Ikjsides this, ]>rivato plantations have been 
formed in most of the liabitahlc liill districts of tlio l^uiinsula, in- 
cluding Travancorc ; also at Darjeeling, at Kangra in the Idinjauh, 
and on the Mahahleshwar liills in Bornljay. 

The results of the cultivation of all tlio species of known value 
up to 1867 wore communicated liy Mr Markham in an interesting 
summary published in the apjiendix to the Pharmacopoeia of India. 
(See Appendix B.) Since that time the cultivation and produce 
have continued steadily to increase. In a communication to the 
author, Mr Markham writes that a cheap Cinchona febrifuge medi- 
cine manufactured at tlie jdaiitations on the Neilgherries is very 
nearly as efficacious as quinine, and the natives are taking to 
its use very readily. Eive liundred and thirteen cases have been 
successfully treated in the hospitals with it. Eventually the plan- 
tations on the Neilgherries alone will yield 1300 lb. of this pre- 
paration annually, at about eight annas ( = one shillmg) per ounce. 
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The quantity used in the cases recently treated amounted to 43 
grains each. 

During the last five years the annual average consumption of 
}?lnglish-inado (piinine in the Madras rrosidciujy has heeii nearly 
400 lb., and there will l)e a yearly increase. Tlie cost of 400 lb. of 
(quinine has l)(*en Its. 10,400. The cost of the same quantity of the 
fe]>rifug(j i)Te]>,'iraii(Uj made at the iShulglierry plantations hy Mr 
Broiiglitoii would he less than Ks. 4400, t]ierel)y ejecting a saving 
of Ks. 12,000 a-yoar. For European quinine manufacture the hark 
of C, afficiftads^ is admirably suited, as it is so ih'li in (luininc. In 
addition, it is so easy to work, and the sulphate of (painine crystal- 
lises with greater rea<lincss and purity. It is especially the hark for 
export to Euro])e, though pcr]iai)S in total yield the C. sHcci.rubra is 
tlie ricliest. After tlioso two, perha]>s, the C. cali^itya is the most 
important at present. Tlie following lahle shows at a glance tlie 
dilicreiit species cultivated in India, their commercial names, and 
London market value : — 


Species. 

IJotiinical natiics. 

Coiunu'reial names. 

Valin; por lb. of dry bark 
in llic London maikct. 

1 

CJ. succirul)ra 

lied bark 

2s. ()d. to 8s. 9d. 

2 

V . cal i say a ) 

C. f rut(;x. > 

y ellow bark 

28. lOd. to 7s. Od. 

a 

(/, Vera ) 

(j. oUiciiialis 

A. Fritiisinga 

Original Loxa bark 

2s. lOd. tf» 7s. Od. 


f>. Oondaiiiiiica 

Scl<*ct crown bark 

28. lOd. to 7s. Od. 


(\ ('ris[)a 

Fine crowji bark 

2s. lOd. to Gs. Od. 

4 

C. lanc.ii’oUa 

Pitayo bark 

Is. 8d. 2s. lOd. 

5 

C. iiitida 1 

0 on nine grey bark 

Is. 8d. tu2.s. 9d. 

6 

sp. (no name) 

Fine grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 2s. lOd, 

7 

t', micraiitha 

Grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 2.8. 9d. 

S 

C. Periisiana 

Fiiic.st grey bark 

Is. Sd. to 2s. lOd. 

1) 

C. Pahudiaiui 

Unknown 

Unknowm 


All the species are iilanted out on cleared forest-land or on grass- 
land, in hotli which places they thrive. They invariably grow best 
under full exposure to light and air ; therefore, prior to heuig planted 
on forest-laud, it is necessary to clear away tlie wliole of the original 
forest. IST) diminution of water in the stream takes place by the 
f(*lling of forest-trees on tlie contrary, recent observations tend to 
prove that an increase of water takes place wlum the iqiper growth 
of trees is removcHl. It is usual to cover the outer hark of the trees 
with moss, as it prevents waste. By this simple discovery, the hulk 
of the hurk is more than doubled, making the direct yield of alkaloid 
per acre fully thirty times the quantity that can he procured under 
any other treatment. Besides, mossing saves any damage that would 
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otlierwise ho done to the plant By mossing every twelve or eighteen 
montliB, the entire cellular bark of the stem can bo removed easily and 
without injury. — M' Ivor's Jit^piois, 

The seeds begin to genniiiatt‘ about the Bixt(?enth day after sow- 
ing, and from one ounce of si'ods from 20, 000 to 25,000 plants are 
obtained. iSh> sjkmm'os can be successfully grown under the shade of 
other trees. The iJ. coliSfUin may reipiire a certain degree of sluule ; 
b\it this can only ])e s(‘cured l)y ]>laciiig the idants close togetlxjr, so 
that they may shade each oUkt, leaving the robust ultimately to 
destroy the weaker i]j the struggle for liglit and s])acc. ^’either can 
tlie diiferent sjxMb's be grcovu together, as the lux iiriiint growing 
spe(‘ies injure and nllimat(‘ly destroy tlu' weaker. The total niimb(‘r 
of Ginchona ])lants ])ro])agated on the lNeiIgherri(\s from ]\lay 1806 
was nearly 1,125,015, exe!usiv(^ of 100,757 distributed to tlie pub- 
lic.'*''’ — Uto'cnmcid llrrorth. M^lvor's Jv>por(s. 

The powerful tonic ami astringtmt properties of (juiniue are well 
known, (^luiuia is ju'oeured from the bark, and is adminisUired in 
every kind of lever, 'flui projxulies and nsuvS of all species are llie 
saino. The heaves have also luam found to contain tonic, and mildly 
anti-poriodic propertit's. Various trials have betm made with them ; 
ami it has beim ascertained that although they will not supply a 
material for tlu^ extraction of quinine, yet tliey will }>rove vcjry use- 
ful, when used frosli in dc'coc.tion or iufusiou, for the eure of ll»o 
fevers of the eouniry. In mild unc-om plicated cases it pruv(j<l ns(;ful, 
like many oIIkt astringent Ionics, Imt in no way comparable to 
quinine as an anti p(‘riodic. But, b(‘side,s in fevers, quinim^ is em- 
ployed in c,rou]), hooping-congh, oj>ljihalmia, erysi])eias, dysentery, 
and diarrluea, and m.auy other com])laints. in fact, with the excep- 
tion of o])iii]u, no single remedy lias a wider range of therajieutic 
uses tlian quinim'-. — I 'harm, of Jmlia. 

It remains to ad<l iliat tlie, present sp(‘ci(‘S lias variously been 
called 6’. romlamha-a ^ (7. urUarimja, C. acAolmnica^ and (1. Janeifolia ; 
but Dr Hooker gives reasons for r«‘taining Liiimeus’s original name 
of C. oflirina/ts, the lirst change of whic.h (because many species arc 
truly olficinal, and may be substituted tlie one for the other) being, 
lie maintains, made on insulliciciit grounds. 

(174) Cinnamomum iners (Rcinw.) N. 0. Lauracka^. 

WiJd Cinnamon, Exg. Darddni, Hind. Kat-cunia, Mal. Cmldoo-lavanga, 
Can. 

Description. — Small tree ; leaves coriac(‘ous, oval or ob- 
long, nearly equally attinuiated at b(jtb ends, usually 3-nerved, 
almost veinless, lateral nerves nearly reacliiiig the apex, shin- 
ing and glabrous above, glaucous beneath ; panicles equalling 


Tor further infonnation on Cincliona cultivation, &c., see Appendix B. 
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or exceeding the leaves, slender, pednncled, lax, branchlets 
3'flowered, and with the flowers equalling tlie pedicel ; lobes 
of the cal}'x falling off* at the middle. FI. Jan. — March. — Dec. 
Prod, XV. s. i. 20. — C. nitidum, ITook. Exot. FI. — C. eucalyp- 
toides, Nees in Wall. PI. ^l5. Rar. — 0. Eauwolfii, Bluirie . — 

Wvjht Icon. t. 122. — lihccde, i. t. 57. Peninsula. Concans. 

Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds, bruised and mixed with lioncy or 
sugar, are given to cliildnai in dysentery and cuuglis, and comldned 
with other ingredients in fevers. The leaves liave a ]deasaiit aro- 
matic smell when Inaiised. It is sn])pos<‘d to have furnislied the 
cassia of the ancients. Tlie natives use; the bark as a condiment in 
their (uirries. llie tree is very common, in the jungles on the west- 
ern coavst and Travancore forests. — (J. Grak. Ninirtio.) Tlie inner 
bark possesses, in the fresli. state, a ])<>wnrrul anmiatic odour and 
taste, and hy ejireful pre|>arati(»n is (japabhi of affording cassia lignea 
of good quality. The dried buds arc employed by the natives in 
Travancon*., with various coml>inations, in diarrluea, dysentery, and 
couglis. They ]»artako of fhe carminative. })ro)K‘vt{os of Cinnamon 
and Cassia. At the recommendation of l>r yE. lloss, the Ikunbay 
(jfoverninent now farms out these trees in JS^orth Canara, hy means 
of which a vtuy considerahle addition has been made to the revenue. 
It may be used as a substit.ute for cinnamon, to whicli it can hardly 
be reckoned inferior. — Phann. of India. 

(175) Cissampelos Pareira {Wilhl) N. O. MENisrERMACE.E. 

Dukh-Jiirbisce, lliKo. 

Description. — Twining ; stem pubescent ; leaves cordate, 
usually obtuse or acute, rarely emarginate, sinus narrow or 
wide, upper side glabrous or slightly pubescent, under more 
or less pubescent, or even tomeutose ; petioles inserted at the 
margin ; male racemes 3-4, shorter than tlie petioles ; sepals 
orbicular, unguiculate ; column of stamens longer than the 
entire and externally liairy cup-shaped corolla ; female racemes 
usually in pairs, sometimes solitary and forked; in flower 
scarcely so long as, in fruit often longer than, the leaf ; drupes 
hairy; flowers very small, yellowish. FI. April — ^Aug. — 

W.Jc A. Prod. i. 14. — Roxh. FL Ind. iii. 842. Common in 

hedges. Peninsula. Eajmahal. Nepaul. 

Medical Uses. — T he dried root is at first sweetish and aromatic, 
and after wards becomes intensely hitter. It is employed as a mild 
tonic and diuretic. — Pliarm. of India. 
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(176) Citrullus Colocynthis (Sclirad.) K O. CucuiuiiTACEiS;. 

Oolocynth or Bitter Ap[>le, Eng. roycoinitiuliee, Mal. Pnycooinuti, Varriocoo- 
luutlie, Tam. ?utsa-ka 3 %a, Tkl. Makhal, Bkng. Jiidrawaii, DiiK. 

Desckiption. — Annual; sienis scabrous; leaves smooth 
above, niuricate beneath, with small white tubercles, inany- 
clcft, obtuse-lobed ; tendrils short ; female iiowers solitary ; 
calyx, tube globose and hispid ; fruits globose, glabrous, 
streaked; flowers yellow. Ft. July — September. — Cucumis 
colocynthis, JAnn. — IK. tf* A. Frod. i. 312. — lioxh. FI. IruL 

iii. 179. — Wight Icon. t. 498. reiiinsiila. Lower India in 

sandy plantations. 

Medical Uses. — The Colocynth plant is ]>r()perly a native of 
Turkey, but has long been naturalised iit India. The inedullary 
part of the fruit, freed from the rinds and s(*.(‘ds, is alone made uso 
of in nicdicino. It is very bitter to the taste. I'lic seeds are per- 
fectly bland and highly nutritious, and constitute an important 
article of food in Africa, es[)ccia]ly at the Cape- of Cood Hope. Tho 
extract of Colocynth is one of the most j)ow(*rful and useful of 
cathartics. Tho juice of tho fruit when fresh, niix(ul with sugar, is 
given in dropsy, and is externally apjdital to discoloration of tlio 
skin. A hitter and poisonous principle called Colocynthino resides 
in tho fruit, the incauti(jus uso of which has frcHpicntly proved filial. 
An oil is extracted from tho seeds, used in lamps, lieforo exporta- 
tion to Europe, the rind is generally removed from the fruit. In 
inediciue its chief uses are for constipation and the removal of 
visceral cdstructions at the commencement of fevers and other in- 
flammatory complaints, — Aindus. Lindlvy^ Flor. Med. 

»Sheep, goats, jackals, and rats eat (JolucyntU ap]>k*s readily, and 
with no had etiects. They arc often used as fo(al for horses in 
Seinde, cut in, pieces, hulled, and expostxl to tho cold winter nights. 
They are made into presorvcvs with sugar, having ])revioiisly been 
pierced all over with knives, and then huiled in six or seven watcjrs, 
until all the bitterness disappears, llie low Gypsy c-astca eat the 
kernel of the seed, freed from the seed-skin by a slight roasting. — 
Stocli^ in Loud. Journ, Boi. iii. 76. 


(177) Citrus aurantium (Linn.) N. O. Aukantiace.3s. 

Sweet Orange, Eng. Kitchlee, Tam. Kicliilic, Tkl. Naringee, Hind. Kuiula- 
neboo, 

Descbiption. — Tree, 20-25 feet; spines axillary, solitary; 
young shoots glabrous; leaves oval, elongated, acute, some- 
times slightly toothed ; petioles more or less dilated and 
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winged ; flowers white, large ; finiit orange-coloured, roundish 
or ovoid, usually depressed, rarely terminated by a small 
knob ; rind with convex vesicles of oil ; ])ulp sweet. FL Feb. 

-- W. & A. Prod i. 97.—RoJLh. FL Ind. iil 392. Circars. 

Auriiiigabad. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — It lias ]>oou nunarked that thn Orange is a rare 
instance of a ])lant liaving at once Ijcnutijul foliage, flagrant jlowers, 
and nourisliing fruit. India and China «are tlie native countries of 
the Sweet Orang(i. Dr itoyle found two jdants having the character 
of the huiion and citron, growing wild in the forest at the liaso of 
the Himalaya. Ihi has also stated that a kind of lime grows in 
the jungles at Kungpore. The Orange is indigenous in Silhet and 
on tlie slopes of the NeiJgh(;rry nionn tains. 

Tliero are sev(jral varieties cultivated in India. Those of Saiitgur, 
near Vellore, are much esteemed. The Mandarin Orange has a large 
loose skin, and is found in the JS^iirtheru Circars, wliere it is called 
Cfimhla vahla. The large (diina Oningo {Burra chin) is a flue 
smooth-skinned and sweet kind. Another species has the skin very 
rough, and is calhul the Catlrie Orange, a sweet and pleasant- tasted 
fruit. The common Orange oJ'tlie ctmntry, called Koda in lliiidoo- 
sianee and Kiiddce in Tamil, is of an imliflercnt flavour. The 
Hindoo Yytians think that Oranges ai*e great ])uritiors of the blood 
and improve tlie a])])efite. Tlni rind is well known as a useful 
carminative, and a valuable addition to hitter infusions in cases of 
dyspepsia. ()rang<\s are used to form various perfumes and pomades, 
and the IIowcts distilled ])rodiicc orange-water, used in cooking, 
medicine, and as a [)erfume ; but the chief use of the Sweet Orange 
is for the. dessert. lA'eiy part of the ripe fruit is ustul either in 
diet or medicine. It is invaluable in scurvy. The rind pulverised 
and added to magnesia and rhubarb alfords a grateful tonic to the 
stomach in gout and dyspi'psia. The roasted pulp is an excellent 
application to fodid ulcers. — {Aindtc, Iluiflc^) Ik* Hoyle remarks : 

So great a diversity of opinion being entertained regarding the 
ditfercut jilants of the genus CV/n/.s% wdiether they should constitute 
species or varieties, it becomes dillicult to say what are such if only 
seen in a state of cultivation ; hut as some are still found wild, an 
opinion may be foriiUHl at least ixjspecting those. In the valhys 
witliin the Himalaya I have seen two plants growing apparently 
wdld — one called Bijou reCy the other Bcharce iiimhoo — the first 
having the characteristics of the citron, and the other, called also 
Peharee ka gtizcr, tliose of the lemon. Doth, when transferred to 
gardens, retain their peculiar characters. Mr Saumlers, who accom- 
panied Captain Turner in his travels in Thibet, states that he found 
the ^vild Oranges delicious, and that many orange-trees and lime- 
trees were found at the foot of the hills approaching Buxendwar. — 
{Turner's Thibet, p. 20, 387.) Citrm decumanm, the shaddock or 
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pumplemoose, does not appe«'ir indigenous to India, as its name, 
Batavi nimhoo, or Batavian lime, denotes, as remarked by Dr Kox- 
burgli, it being an exotic ; and as it retains its characteristics even 
where it does not succ('ed as a fruit, it may also be reckoned as a 
distinct species. I feel th(*i*efore inclined to consider as distinct 
species the oi'ange, lemon, lime, citron, and shaddock, without being 
able to say wlietlu'V the sweet kinds should bo c(uisi(l(.u‘ed varie- 
ties of the acid or ranked as distinct species.” — (lixu/fe Him. Bof,) 
Tlie most full information on this ditficult genus is (’ontaiiKMl in 
liisso’s work on ‘ 'riie l^aiural History of Orange-Trees,* lately 
translated by Latly Keid. 

(178) Citrus bergamia {Rim)), Do. 

Bei’ganiotte or Acid LiTue, Eno. Krooni itclieo-ii.'irnu'u in, Mal. Klcinitchiun, 
Tam. NcMiima Eunduu, Tkl. Neeinboo, Hind. IScliou, 

Desojuption. — Shrub or small tree ; leaves o])long, hiore or 
less elongated, acute or obtuse, under somewhat ])ale ; 
petioles more or less winged or margint‘-d ; flowers usiuilly 
small, wliiie ; fruit pale yellow, pyriform or depressed; rind 
with vesicles of fragrant oil ; pulp more or ](\s.s acid. FL 
April — May. — IV . tfc A . Prod . i . 98. — C it jus aeida, lioxh . FI 
Ind. iii. 390. reiiinsiila. Beugal 

Medical Uses. — Lime-juice is much used in ineAlicaiie by native 
practitioners. limy consider it to possi'.ss virtues in checking 
biliijus vomiting, and to h(*. rcfrigemiit and antisc^ptic. It probably 
jiosscsses all the virtues attributed to tlie liMuon. An essence- much 
used by perfinncrs is prepared from the flowers iukI fruit. — A /V/s/Ze. 


(179) Citrus limonum (/t/x.w). Do. 

Lemon, Eno, Konia Neboo, Bkxo. 

Descrittion. — Small tnje ; young Imincljcs flexible ; leaves 
oval -oblong, usually toothed; petioles simply margined; 
flowers white tinged with red, fragrant. FL Marcdi — May. — 

W. & A. Prod. i. 98,— C. medica, Roxb. FL Ind, iii. 392. 

Foot of the Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — The useful parts of the Lemon arc the juice and 
the rind of the fruit, and the volatile oil of the outer rind. The 
juice of I.emons is analogous to that of the orange, from which it 
only differs in containing more citric acid and 1(3S8 syrup. The 
quantity of the former is indeed so great that the acid has been 
named from the fruit, acid of Lemons, and is always prepared from 
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ifc. The simple expressed juice will not keep, on account of the 
syrup, extractive, mucilage, and water, which cause it to fennent. 
The yellow peel is an elegant aromatic, and is frequently employed 
in stomachic tinctures and infusions, and yields by expression or 
distillation water, and essential oil, which is much used in ]>erfumery. 
Fresh Lemon -juice is si)ecific in the prevention and cure of scurvy, 
and is also a powerful and agreeable antise])tic. Citric acid is often 
used with great success for allaying vomiting ; with this intention 
it is mixed with carbonate of jiotass, from, which it expels the car- 
bonic acid witli. cfrervesconce. Lemon-juice, as well as lime-juice, is 
also an ingredient in many pleasant rclrigeraiit drinks, wliich are of 
greit use in allaying febrile heat and tliirst. Lemon-juice, like 
other vcgetabbi acicls, is giv<3n to correct acidity in the stomach. 
P»y elevating tlio j)ower of that organ it not only ];)revents the for- 
mation of an excess c»f acid, but is useful in tlio same way in bilious 
and jcmittent fevers, especially wlien combined with port-wine and 
cinchona bark. Tt is often cm]>loyed internally to excite the nervous 
system after narcotic poisoning, but slioubl not be used till all tb(^ 
]>(>isonoiis substance lias been removed from stomach, otherwise 
its effects may prove the reverse. Slices of Lemon are a])plied with 
good clfoct to scorbutic and other sores. — Don, Llndhy, 

(180) Citrus medica (Linn,) Do. 

Citron, Kno. Bcgqioora, Benq. Lceinoo, Ilmi). 

Description. — Shrub ; young branches rigid ; leaves oblong, 
pointed ; petioles simple ; flowers wliite, tinged witli red ; fruit 
obovoid, deeply furrowed and wrinkled, terminated by a knob; 
pulp very slightly acid. FI, April — June. — W, & A, Prod, i. 
98. — Roxb, FI. Ind, iii. 392. Foot of tlie Himalaya. Cul- 

tivated in the reiiinsula. 

Economic Uses. — The Citron is supposed to bo the same as the 
Median apple which was introduced into Greece and Italy from 
Persia and the warmer regions of Asia at an early period. It was 
cultivated in Judea, .'ind the fruit may be seen as a device on Samari- 
tan coins. To the present day the Jews make a conserve of the 
fruit, which is invariably used by them in the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The ancients attached medical virtues to the fruit, for Theophrastus 
in his history of plants says that it was an expellent of poisons. 
The Median territory, and likewise Persia, Lave many other produc- 
tions, and also tiie Persian or Median apple. ISfow, that tree has a 
leaf very like and almost exactly the same as that of the hay-tree, 
the arbutus, or the nut : and it has thorns like the prickly pear or 
black-thorri, smooth, but very sharj) and strong ; and the fruit is not 
good to eat, but is very fragrant, and so too arc the leaves of the tree. 
And if any one puts one of the fruit among his clothes, it keeps them 
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from the moth. Aiid it is useful when any one has taken poison inju*. 
rious to life ; for when given in wino it produces a strong effect on the 
bowels, and draws out the poison. It is serviceable also in the way 
of making the breath sw'cct : ft)r if any one boils the inner part of 
the fruit in broth or in anything else, it makes his breath smell 
sweet.” Virgil, who lias imitahjd this passage in his second Georgic, 
mentions also that the fruit was used in astlima : — 

“ Media fert tviates siiccos, tardiimquo aa]>oreiu 
Fi Ucis Tiiali : (pio non pra-sentins iilhim, 

Pocula si quando sjeva* infeeere novov('a', 

MiscueriinOinc li(',rl»aa ct non inn()xia verba, 

Auxiliuiu veiiit, .ac meTnl.)ris agit silra viMiena, 

Ipsa iiigeiis arbos, faciemquc siniillinia lauro ; 

Kt, si non alinm late jaetaret odoreni, 

Laurus erat ; folia hand nllia labentia vcnlis ; 

Flos ad prinia t.enax ; aninias et (dtaitia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, cl scnibus nicdicantur anhelis.’’ 

— Ocvnj.f ii. 1‘2C*135. 

There are tlirco principal varieties now culiivat.c(l in Europe. The 
fruit itself is seldom eaten, but is generally pn'served and imido into 
confections. The outer rind yields a volatile oil. lu (diiiia tliero is 
a large variety known as ih(5 iing<wed Citron, so called from its lobes 
separating into fingiU's of dilhu'eni shapes and sizers. The rind is very 
fragrant, from the (|uaniity of aromatic oil Mdiich exists in it. On 
this account the (diinese jdace it on dishes in their a]»artments to 
I)crfume the air. — O. Don. 

(181) Cleistanthus patulus {MuJhr), 0. EupiioitniAOEA:. 

Jiguru, Tel. 

Dkscrtption. — L arge tree ; stipules small ; leaves shortly 
petiuled, ovate or ubloiig-ovatc, acute or obtuse at tlie base, 
cuspidate, acuminate at the apex, entire, glabrous ; flowers 
more or less sessile, axillary, sub-glomerate, and arranged in 
short axillary interrupted spikes; calycine segments oblong- 
ovate ; petals sliortly unguiculate, hairy at the back ; bracts 
ciliated; ovary hairy; capsules tuberculated. M. March — 
July. — Dec. Drod. xv. s. 2, 505. — Oluyiia patula, lioxh. — 
Bridelia patula. Hook, at Arn. Bot. Beech. 212. — Amanoa Jn- 
dica, Wight Icon, t 1911. — Roxh. Cor. t 170. (Jircar moun- 

tains. Courtallum. 

Economic IJses. — The timber of this tree, which is of a reddish 
colour, is hard and durable. — {Roxh.) It has hcen recommended for 
railway-sleepers, as well as other useful purposes. 





lltaiodMiiim iafortaiutoBi {Um.) K. 0. VEBBiwicBiB. 

Pmga, liAirf. J^fcadAi Tjqu Bhftat, Bia^ro. 

Db^biptiob. — U nder shrub, 2-3 feet ; branchlets quadran** 
gular ; leaves long-petioled, rounded or ovate-cordate, the upper 
ones ovate, entire or dentate, strigose and haiiy on both sides ; 
panicle teruiinal, large, spreading, naked ; fiowei'S white, tinged 
with rose inside, the calyx increasing and turning red after the 
flower withers ; drupe black within the increased calyx. FI, 
Feb, — Marcli. — Linn, FL Zcyl. 232. — Dec, Prod, xi. 667. — ^Vol- 
kameria infortuiiata, — C. viscosiim, Vent — WigM lem, 

t, 1471. — Bot Beg, L 629. — Mheede^ ii t 25, Peninsula. 

Belgaura. Bengal. 

Manic A L Uses. — A cheap and efficient substitute for chiretta, as 
a tonic and anti-periodic. The fmsh juice of the leaves is employed 
by the natives as a vermifuge, and also as a bitter tonic and febri- 
fuge in malarious fevers, esi>ccially in those of children. — Pharm, of 
India, 


(183) Olerodendron serratum (Blume), Do. 

Tsjeru-teka, Mal. Chiru-dekku, Tam. 

Description. — Shrub ; young shoots four-sided ; leaves op- 
posite, 5-10 inches long, and broad in proportion, serrated ; 
panicles terminal ; flowers pale blue, with lower lip indigo- 
coloured. FI, May — June. — Wight Icon, 1 1472. — ^Volkameria 

serrata, Linn, — Roxh. FI, Ind, iii. 62. — Bheede, iv. t, 29. 

Courtallum. Bombay. Cultivated in Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — In the Northern Circars the root is known by 
the name of GuntarBharwjiey and is largely exported for medical 
purposes. It is used by the natives in febrile and catarrhal affec- 
tions. — {Pharm, of India,) The leaves boiled with oil and butter 
are made into an ointment useful as an application in cephalalgia and 
ophthalmia. The seeds bruised and boiled in butter-milk are siightty 
aperient, and are occasionally administered in cases of dropsy.— 
Aimlie, Rheed^, J, Grah, 

(184) Cfleyera gynmauthera {W. ^ A,) N. O. TKBNSTRiBMiACBJL 

Description. — Tree; leaves cuneate-obovate, obtuse or 
shortly and obtusely pointed, coriaceous, entire; pe^imjCles 
twice as long as the petioles, 2-edged; anthers 





pmnts m the conneotivtjm, without teieUei ; eepele 
with two persistent bracteoles at their base ; petals five» dlB*^ 
tinct^ alternating with the sepals ; stamens distinct, adhering 
to the base of the petals ; fruit baccate, 2-3 celled, seotls two 
in each cell; flowers yellowish. FL May — July. — W, & A. 

Prod, i 87. WigMs Neilglierry PlanU, i. 19. Ootaca* 

mund. 

.Economic Uses. — This largo tree is common nhont Ootacamund, 
The timber is of a roddisli colour, and cousidored by the natives to 
be strong and <lurablc. — Wight. 

(185) ditorea Tematea {Litw.) N. O. LEOUMiNoSifi. 

Shlongo Ku«)i, Shiuikoo-puslipa, Mat., Karka Kurtun, Tam. N Hlk-ghontaria, 
T«u Khagiu, iliND. Upaia jitii, i‘ 

Desoeiption. — C limbing herbaceous plant; calyx 5-cloft; 
leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets 2-3 pairs, oval or ovate ; 
stem pubescent, peduncles short, axillary, solitary, l-iiowered; 
bracteoles large, roundish; flowers resupinato; legumes slightly 
pubescent, 1-cellcd, many-seeded ; flowers white or blue. FI. 
All the year. — W. <& A. Prod, i. 205. — Poxh. FI. Jnd. iii. 321. 
— Bhcede, viii. t 38. Common in the reninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The i)OW(lered seeds are a useful purgative.’* The 
root is used in cronp : it sickens and occasions vomiting. It is also 
given as a laxative to children, and is also diuretic. Of the two varie- 
ties, that with the white flowers is said to be the best. Dr O’Shaugh- 
nessy states that he repeatedly tried the root in order to ascertain the 
truth of its alleged emetic effects, hut the results were not satisfactory, 
and he could not recommend its use. — Eoxh. Bcng. JHsp. 

(186) Oocculus viUosus {Dec.) K O. Menispebmaoe^. 

Bier, Faridbuti, IIiitd. Doosra-tiga, Tel. Huyer, Beno. 

Desokiption. — ^T wining shrub ; leaves on old branches, cor- 
date-orbicular or hastate, 3-lobed, obtuse or retuse, mucronulate ; 
on young shoots oblong, cordate or acute at the base, more or 
less downy; petals about equal to the filaments; racemes 
axillary, not half the length of the leaves, of male flowers 
branched and corymbose, of fem>aU simple and 1-3 flowered ; 

^ la combination with emm of tartar, this forms a safe and efficient laxative. 
The alcoholic extract is also a oseful preparation. The cost is trifling, as the 
imads m easily procurable. 
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nuts of the drupe reniform, compressed; flowers small, greenish. 
FI. Oct. — Dec, — W. & A. Prod. i. 13. — Menispermum villo- 

sum, Lam. (not Roxh.) — M. hirsutum, Linn, Peninsula. 

Bengal 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the fresh root mixed with pepper 
and goaVs milk is given in rheumatism — dose, half a pint every rnoniiiig. 
It is said to he laxative and sudorific. Wlien under this treatment, 
the natives mak(3 a curiy of the leaves, which they recommend to 
their pathuits, I'he l(‘aves, when agitat<nl in water, render it mucila- 
ginous ; this sweetened with sugar, and drank when fresh made to 
the extent of half a })int twice a-day, is given for tlie (jure of gonorrhcea. 
If suffered to stand for a few minutes, the imudlaginous ]>arts separate, 
co?itra(;t, and float in the centre, leaving ilio water clear like ]\ladeira 
wine, and almost tasteh'ss. — Itoxh, Aiuslle. 

(187) Cochlospermum gosssrpium (Drc.) X. O.Ternstroemiace.e. 

Tanakoo-iuanun, Tam. Ts< hc»'iu-i>uiig»*<* Marum, Mai,. Coiuia gt>n,^ni-Clietiii, 
Tel. 

Dksitui'TION. — T ree, 50 feet; hnivos pahnfilely 5-lol)cd, lobes 
acuininatfid, quite entire, u})]>er side l>ecoming glabrous ; under 
tomentose ; sejjals 5, oval-oblong, unequal, at length rcflexed, 
the 2 exterior ones smaller ; petals 5, emarginate, unequal- 
sided ; capsules shortly obovate ; stHuIs numerous, somewhat 
reniform; flowers laige, yellow, panicled ; peduncles somewhat 
jointed at tlie base. FI. IMaivh — April. lU cf A. Prod. i. 87. 

— Bombax gossipirium, Linn. — lloxb. FI. Ind. iii. 169. 

Travancore. Coromaudel Hurd war. 

E(;onomic Uses. — T he soimIs an? surrounded with a soft silky 
cotton, apparently of litth; valm?, except for stuffing pillows. The 
tree yiehls a gum called Oufeeray used a.s a .substitute for Tragacanth 
iu the Xortb-West Provinces. This gummy suhsianc,e exudes from 
every part of the tree, if broken. It is not uncommon iu S. India, 
and is conspicuous wluui iu blossom, from its large yellow flowers. 
— Roi/le, 


(188) Cocos nucifera (Linn.) X. O. PALMACE.gE. 

CocoaTiut-palm, Eng. Tayiiga, Tam. Tenga, Mal. Narikadam, Tenkaia, Tel. 
Naril, Hind. Narikel, Beng, 

Description. — Spathe axillary, cylinclric, oblong, terete, 
bursting longitudinally ; spadix erect, or nearly so, winding ; 
male flowers numerous, approximate, sessile, above the female; 
calyx 3-sepulled; leaflets minute, broadly cordate, fleshy; petals 
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3 ; female flowers usually one (occasionally wanting) near the 
base of each rariiificatiou of the spadix ; corolla G-petaUed — 
Roxb, FL Ind. iii. (>14. — Mlmde, i. L 1-4, Shoi'es of equi- 

noctial Asia and its islands. 

Mkdical Uses. — The freslxly-prepaml oil is of a ])ule-yellowisU 
coloar, iuul almost inodorous, but al’tor a few days acquires a pecu- 
liar rancid odour ami taste. It is much uscnl for liniments and 
other oxtermil applications. It is often employed as a local appli- 
cation in baldness, and in loss of liair after lev(*rs and dcdnlitatiiig 
diseases. It has beiui used as a substitute fur cod-liver oil with 
good efiect ; but in such eases it was not the (jommercial oil in its 
crude state, bul the oleim? obtained by pressun*, n^iixied by being 
treated witli alkalies, and llieii I’cpi'atedly waslicd Avith distilled 
water. Its proli jugitd use, lu^wevor, is atb aided with disadvantage', 
iiia.smuch as it is apt to disturb the digestive organs, and iji<lu<;e 
diarrluea. The (‘xpr(.‘Hsed juice, or milk of the fresh kernel has been 
successfully cinjdo^inl in ilehility, incipient jilitliisis, and cachexia. 
In large doses it ]>Toves ajM-ric^Jit, and in souk* (‘.asos actively pur- 
gative, on Avhicli aeeouiit it luis l>e(3n suggested as a substitute) for 
casioraul. — Phnnn. of litdii. 

Economic I-sks. — The ]>riucipal distribution, of tbo Cocoa-palm 
lies Avitbin the intertropical regions of the. Old and New Worlds, 
requiring a mean teiiqierature of 72^ It is cultivated in great 
abandaiice in tlie Malabar and Coromandel coasts, Ceylon, the 
Laccadive.'^, and evorywben) in the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. It thrives best in low .sandy situations, witliin the influence 
of tli(3 seadjrceze ; and altliough itgruAvs far inland on the continent, 
yet Avlicncver found in places distant from the sea, tlio Augour of the 
palm is less than if culti\^ated in those maritime situations which 
nature lias evidently delermined sliuuld Ix) its host and proper 
locality. F(‘W if any ]>roducts of tlio vegetable kingfiom arc so 
valuable to man in those countries Avhere it is indigenous as the 
(Jocoanut-})alm, for there is scarcity a part of the jdant which can- 
not l>e applied more or less to some, use by the inhalutants of trojucal 
climate. Cf thc‘sc uses, the chief arcs the oil from the nuts, the 
nuts themselves, the iibres, the. leavc.s, the .stem, and the toddy; but 
before d(?tailing tluise separat«‘ly, it may be as Avadl to give a short 
account of the ])a]m itself, its history, cultivation, ttc. Many 
iKxtanists have enumerato<l the. manifold uses of the Cocoa-palm, and 
among iliem especially Kfcnq^fer and Lourciro har e collected much 
valuable information. One of tlie <;arlieHt accounts is that by Marco 
Polo, whoso description of the “ Indian nuts,” as he. terms them, is 
remarkably accurate When spe.aking of an island in the Indian 
Archipelago, he says : The Indian nuts also groAV here, of the eke 
of a manks head, containing an edible substance that is eweet and 
pleasant to the taste, and wddte as milk. The cavity of this pulp is 
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filled with a liquor clear as water, cool, and better flavoured and 
more delicate than wine or any other kind of drink whatever. ^ bir 
John I^Iandeville also mentions the “great nut of India;” and 
another ancient writer has said in a paper road before the Boyal 
Society in 1088: “ The Cocoanut-palm is alone sufficient to build, 
rig, and freight a slop with bread, wine, water, oil, vinegar, sugar, 
and other coniinodities. 1 have sailed,’^ he adds, “in yessels where 
tho hottoni and the whole carg^o hath been from the muniiicenco of 

this paiiU'trco.” 7.'iioiigdi there are several varieties enumerated by 

llamphiiis, yet they havi^ nil been resolved into three species, of 
which OTK^- only is indigc'iioiis in <Jh‘ Hast, the other hvo being 
natives of lirn/.iL Fortunately so proJilic a ]>]ant re(]uires little care 
in its cultivation, and being essentially niaritinie, tlirives best in 
those situations w’hero other trees would j)eris]i or decay. In Ceylon, 
where greater care than elsewlien?. is hestow(;d uj>on its cultivation, 
it is consiJ(‘rt>d Ixist that Ihey slioiihl not bo j>lanted too close 
together, ddie sra'l sliould tirst he carefully cleared from weeds. 
Tho nut sliould not he carelessly jdaced in the earth, but in a 
position favourable for germinati(.»n, attention to wbicb is somewhat 
important to tho future ]H*rfectir>n of tlio tree. 7’he nut sliould be 
quite rijxi Ixilbre bciing (leposited in the ground, and the hole may 
bo dug witli tho slightest laliour, it being sufficient to cover only 
two-thirds of the nut. In tliree or four months the nut begins to 
germinate. The usual time for ]»lauting on the wtistern coast is 
before tho rains ; and, imi<‘ss the nut is trans] hinted, no further 
watering is requinnl in the hot season, the inUu’iuil moistare of the 
nut being sulFicient for the nourishment of the young plant for 
nearly a year. After that time the palm requires wattu’ing twice 
a-day until the fourtli or tifth year, tin.* roots lieing carefully heajxid 
with earth to avoid too much exposure to tlie air. lieyond this 
no further care is reijuisile. From tlie fifth to the eighth year it 
begins to bear, ac(‘.oi‘ding to tlie situation and soil, and continues 
bearing from seventy to eighty years. I'he tree is in its highest 
vigour from twenty live to thirty years of age, and will attain the 
age of a hundred yeai’s. In the third year of its growlh the fronds 
begin to fall, one new frond a]>[»earing at th(^ end of every month, 
'iliese fronds fall more freiiuiaitly in hot than in rainy wcallier. Of 
these there arc about 28, more or less, in a full-grown tree. On a 
single tree there are about 12 branches or s{)adices of nuts, one 
bearing tho dry nuts called Baruta or Cotta-teiiga in Malayalum, 
another spadix the rij>(3 ones, called Maniiiga-tenga. Most of the 
young fruits fall off, only a few coming to perfection ,* but as from 
10 to 15 nuts on an avemge are produced on one branch, a single 
tree may produce from 80 to 100 nuts every year. Of trees re- 
quiring so little attention, it may easily he imagined how much 
value i$ attached to their possession. In Travaneore and on the 
Malabar coast, the natives draw their chief subsistence from the 
produce of this useful palm. The price of a full-grown tree varies 
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from J nipee to 5 rupees, accoKling to circumstances. A yearly 
tax to the Sircar is averaged at a few annas, so that UiO profit 
derived from a large ]>lautation is very considerable. It will xmw 
be necessary to enumerate the vanous uses to which, the several 
parts of the tree may bo applied, and first among them may be 
mentioned, 

T/iO Oil — This is procured by first extracting tbci keniel from its 
outer intvgiimeiit or shell, and boiling it in wafer. It is then 
|>ounded and subjected to strong pressim^. This b(‘ing boiled over 
a slow fire, tlie oil floats on the surface. This is skiniined off as it 
rises, and again boiled by itaedf. Fourti’cu or fifteen nuts will yield 
about two (|iiarts of oil. A soniowhat difFereiit practice obtains on 
the Malabar coast. The k(‘riie] is dividiHl into halfju'eees, which 
are laid on shelv(.‘s, and und(‘rneaih is placed a eliarcoal ihv in order 
to dry them. After two or three days tiny are placed on mats, and 
kept in the sun to dry, after which they are ])ut in a press. When the 
oil is well extracted by this method, a hundred nuts will yield about 
two gallons and a half of oil. This is tlui nu'tliod usually resorted 
to when the oil is re(iuir(Hl for exportation ; tbo fornuT, when merely 
us(k 1 for culinary purposes. Of late years th(« application of st(iain, 
especially to a jm^ss, f(u the jmipose of procuring the oil, has heen 
attended vvitli the greatest advantages. Cocoanut-oil in India is 
use<l ehielly for culinary ]>urj)ose.s, burning in lamps, and in 
Euro[)e for the nianufacf.ure of soap and caudles. The oil beconicjs 
solid about 70". It is .said that its conHum})tion in Kun.»pe is likely 
to decrease, owing partly to the new im^ans of purifying tallow, 
w^h(U‘oby candles (‘cpially g«'K)d as those made from Gocoanut-oil are 
produced. (.Jn^at (piaiitilies of oil arc* sliiijped annually from Geylou 
and the 'wesfern coast, and in extraordijuiry s(*asoTis liave realiBed 
in England .£70 a-tmi, or upwards: the average; juicu; is from ,£35 to 
X40 a-ton. That wliicli is sliippod from Cochin bears generally a 
higher pri<'o than that from (.Vyhm, 

The 6 ^' 7 'Vv/, wliich i.s the dried kern<‘ls, as also tlie PuonaCf is 
occasionally sent to Europe by itself from Ceylon and Cochin. The 
Poonac i.s the refuse of the kernel after the oil has been cx])rcssed. 
It is very fattening to fowls and cattle, and forms the Imst manure 
to ydung (./ocoanut-trees, as it returns to the soil many i>f ilie com- 
pTonent parts wliich the tn?e has ])reviou 8 ly extracted for lie? forma- 
tion of the fruits’. For this reason it lias h(;en found woiih while 
to transmit the Pooiiac to those localities where the Cocoanut-treo 
grows far inland, away from the .salim; seal ijf tin; coast. Tim Cocoa- 
palm abstracts from tlie soil childly si lex and soda ; and where thoao 
two salts arc not in abundance, the trees do m»t tlirive. Common 
salt applied to the roots will be found very btmellcial a.s a manure 
to the young trees when cultivated at any rlistance from the sea. 

€(dr is the fibrous rind of the nuts, with which the latter are 
thickly covered. There arc several ways of stripping tlie fibres from 
the husk. One is by placing a stake or iron 8]>ike in the ground, 
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atwl by striking the nut on tbe point, the fibres are easily separated. 

The husks are first separated from the nuts, and then placed in salt 

OT hrackiah water for about 12 or 18 months ; they are then scraped 
and cleaned for use. There exists, however, no such necessity for 
steeping the husk so long in water, it haring been found that a 
shorter time is sufficient for the purpose. In the J ury Beport of 
the Madras Exhibition, wo find : ** It has lately been proved 
that the fibre from the husk of the ripe fruit is greatly improved in 
quality and a])pcaranoe ))y beating, washing, and soaking, and that 
the old method of steeping in salt water for 18 months or 2 years is 
quite unnecessary, and Unit it jtrotluces a harsher and dirtier coir. 
The tannin which tliis substance (joutains j)rt‘veiits the fibre from 
rotting ; ]>ut most of the coir of commerce is a dirty, harsh produce, 
very dilferent from many of tlm (i<‘an and dyed samples exhibitf^l, 
which are suite, d to a suj)erior class of manufactures, as fine mats 
and furniture-brushes,” C'oir is ajqdied to many uses — for stuffing 
couches and ]»illows, for cordage, sad(ll(*8, &c. Large quantities are 
annually sliip[)e<l to Europe, where it is inaiuifacturtMl into brushes, 
mats, and caipeta, and even hats and iKmnets ; the latter attracted 
much attention at the (Ircat Exhibition in London. ^J'ho fibre is 
rather difficult to twist; still it is made into ropes for ordinary pur- 
poses in shipping. The character of Coir, says Itoyle, has long been 
established in the J'last, and is now well known in Europe as one of 
the best materials for cables, on account of its strength, liglitness, 
and elastic, iiy. T]ies(i cables ate further vuliuible, being dumblo, 
particularly wlnui wetted with salt water. 

Numerous instances have b<*cn related of sliips furnislu'd with 
cables of tiiis liglit, buoyant, and ebustic inatcrial, riding out a storm 
in security, wliilc slrouger-mado thuugli less elast ic, ropes of other 
vessels have 8iiapi)cd.in two, and even when chain ca})los have given 
way. Indeed, until chain cables were so b'lrgely introduced, all the 
ships navigating the Indian seas wore furni,shed with Coir caldcs. 
Coir cordage, in Dr Wight’s experiments, broke at 224 lb. wciglit. 

The mode of extracting the toddy is the same as that used in 
other palms (see liorussv^). Spirit distilled from tlie tod<ly is called 
arrack. Cood vinegar is also made from it, particularly at 
One hundred gallons of toddy yield 25 of arrack. To procure the 
sugar or jaggery, the fresh toddy is boiled down over a slow fire, 
when the syrup is further evaporated to the Ijrown coarse sugar. 
This jaggery is mixed with cliunam for making a strong cement, 
enabling it to resist gieat heat and to take a fine polish. The toddy 
is called Tenna-kiilioo, and Narillie in Dukhanie. If taken before 
sunrise it is very refreshing and delicious. The native doctors 
recommend it in consumption; and it is said that if regularly 
taken, it is good for deUcato persons suffering from habitual consti- 
pation. 

The water of the nuts is used by the bricklayers in preparing a 
fine whitewash, also in making the best and purest castor-oil, a 
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certain portion of it l>eing mixed witli the water in which the seoda 
are boiled. The shell, when bund, yields a black paint, which, in 
fine powder and mixed with chunam, is used for colouring walls of 
houses. The soft doum,y substaiico found at the bottom of the 
fronds is a good styptic for wounds, leoch-bites, ikc. It is called in 
Tamil lennamarrutloo pun.ieo, and in Mnhujalum Teiinannpooppa, 
The web-like substance which surrounds the C^>coa-j)alin at those 
parts where the hrancln^s ex]>and is cuiled I’auaday in Tamils Ivon- 
jatty in MalayaJuniy and it is used by the toddy- drawers to strain 
the toddy tlirough. In C'eylon it is manufactured into a coai'so 
kind of cloth for bags and coverings, an<l from these bags, again, a 
coarse kiml of j>apcr is nunb^. The t’oeoanut cahhagi' is the tomiinai 
bud found at tlie snnirnit of llie tnHi ; Imt to ])rocurt^ it tbo tree must 
be destroyed. It makes an excellent pickle, and may also be used 
as a vegetable. 

In addition to the above uses, the leaves are employed for ilnitch- 
ing hous(*s, es]>cc.ial]y in Malabar, and the steans for rafters of houses, 
bridges, beams, small boats, ami, where the wood is thick, is even 
used fur picture-IVaincs and articles of furniture. It is known in 
KurojKj as the yjorcu pine- wood, and has a pretty niotth?d appcaranct?,. 
The nuts, dried and polislied, are made into drinking cups, sjmons, 
l>a»kets, {iiid a vaihdy (»f fanciful ornaments. 'Jhe midribs of tho 
leaves are used for paddies. 

Ihe natives chew the rofds as they do the aT(‘ca-nut with the 
hetle-leaf. Ahundamjc of pohivsh is yiehh'd hy the ashes of tlie 
leaves. (!rK;oajiuts arc occasionally lixtul on stakes in tlic public 
roads in India for Die [nirpose of giving liglit, for wliich they aro 
well adajited from tlicir fibrous covering without and oily substance 
Avithin. Marine soap, or (.‘ocoauui-oil soap, so us<*-fid for wasbing 
linen in salt water, is made of soda, (’ocoanut lard, and water. 8o 
great and so varie(J are. the uses of the ( 'ocoa-palm,— fully calculated 
to rtwilise the old saying, “ .I»e kind to your trees and tliey Avill Iw 
kind to you .”* — Roylea Fib. FlanU. ^mmonds. Lindky. Aindie, 

(189) Coffea Arabica {Linn.) K 0. (hNciioNAc;K.ic, 

Coffee, Esc. CajaiJ-t otUy, Tam. Bun, kaUwa, Arab. Kawa, Mal. Ivawa, 
Coffee, Hind. 

Description. — Large erect bush, quit(3 smooth in every 
part; leaves oblong-Janceolute, acumiuab?, shining on the 
upper side, wavy, deep green above, paler below ; stipules 
subulate, undivided; peduncles axillary, short, clustered; 
corolla wdiite, tubular, sweet-scented, with a spreading 5-cleft 
limb; anthers prutnided ; berries oval, deep purple, succulent, 
2-seeded. Bot. May. t. Vm.^Dec. Prod. iv. 499.— TF. & A. 

* For further uses of the Cocoa-xmlm see Appendix C. 
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Prod, i 435. — Wight Icmi, L 53. Low mountains of 

Arabia. Neilgherries. Slievaroy liills. 

M edical TX^es. — The albumen of tlic seeds constitutes the aro- 
matic Coir(M‘ of coiiiinerce, which, when dried and roasted, is an 
ixgrecablc tonic and stimulant. It has the power of removing 
drowsiness ami of retarding the access of sleep I'or some hours, and 
is ])rescril)ed medicinally in various derangements of the viscera and 
in nervous lieadaches. In small doses, a strong tlecoction of Coffee 
is ca])able of arresting diarrhoea. It is often given to disguise the 
of nauseous medicines, particularly <piiuim^, senna, and Epsom 
Balts. A strong decocliim of (Xdfee (an ounce to a cuj)) has heen 
found of great service in allaying tin? severity of a ])an)xysm of 
sj»a»smodic {isthma. In poisrining by opium or otber narcotic 
p«>i8onH, a strniig infusion of (X)nee, w'itliout milk or sugar, is an 
effectual stimulant. It is also advantag(‘ously given in the de- 
pression aftca* dnnik(‘nness . — Lindlcip FL M>(L Wfirunj, Thar, 

Economic I’hkh. — d'he cultivation of this staple is now extend- 
ing in a sinprising manner, and becoming of much im]>ortance. It 
ha,s been [>ursucd willi great success by private individuals, many 
Europeans having s(dtled in Wynaad and Travaucore, and other 
inountainuus Imcts on tlio w'esteru coast, for tlie purpose of its 
ciilti' ation. The value of commercial (’otfec d(‘pen<ls upon the 
toxtun.^ and form of the berry, tlie colour and flavour. A French 
chemist has ascertained that (/olTee -gromids make an excellent 
manure, owing to the nitrogen nnd ph()S]>hori(; acid, they contain. 

J truce, in his ‘ Travels in Ahyssinia,’ states tliat the CoJree-plant 
is a native of I''gyi>t. It is fuiiiid in a wdhl state in the north of 
Katfa, a district in the |>roviuoe of jShivca ; and it is not improbahle 
that th<^ j>laiit. takt'S its name from that plae(‘„ I’lie first writer who 
makes any reference to it is Ivauwolf, who wrote, a tn’atise on the 
phiiit, of whos(3 stimulating properties he sja'aks in the highest 
ternivS. Tow^irds the end of the lift(M*nth century the ]>lani was 
introduceil into Arabia, and from thence it Avas takt^n, in 1G90, to 
Batavia, by Van Hoorn, then governor of Java. He cultivated it 
with luucli success at tlie latter ]»lae(‘., and simt several plants to 
Amsh^rdam. In 1720 the ]>huit wais introduced into Martinique, 
and subsequently into the island of Bourbon and llie Isle of .Frtmce. 

Acconiiug to tradition, the Collec-i>lnnt Ava.s introduced into 
Mysore hy a Mohammcilan pilgrim, named Balui Bouden, who came 
and tin)k u]» his alxule on the uninhabited lulls in tlie Kuggur 
division, nanuHl after liim, and where he establislied a college, 
which still exists, endowed hy Ooveniment. It is said that* he 
lirought vseven Cedfoe-bendes from IMoclia, w'bieh be planted near to 
his honnitago, about which there are now to he seen some very old 
Cottee-trecs. The CoHee-plant luis been known there from time 
immemorial ; hut the earliest official account of it is in 1822, when 
the revenue was under contract. 
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It was estimated that in 18G1 there were of Coffeo-plantcrs in 
Wynaad aiont>, and exclusive of Mysore, Coorg, &€*, 75 separate 
propeities, with a total acreage of 24,149, of which considerably 
more thixn omvthml i^s in bearing. The <iuanlity exported in ten 
years had risen from 35,000 to 165,000 cwts., a far greater pro|K)r- 
tion Ilian that from Ceylon in the same time. 

The geimw Uoffea includes fully llfty species, and, ns at. present 
coi^sti tilted, occu]>ii?s a very wide range. Africa, Asia, and America 
both ^sort'll and South, claim iudigtjnous sptMues, but all conlhied to 
the warmer regions, either actually within the tro])i<\s or within 
a few degrees of either si<le. In Mexico, Brazil, and IVrii, they 
abound. There are s('veral from Africa, while India and lu^r islands 
claim one-fourth of the whole number. — Wii/hCs Neiifj, riatiiSy i. 83. 

(190) Coldenia procumbens (LiniL) N. 0. KinucTiACEiK. 

Stjru-])a(U, Tam, Tripungki, Hind. lJaiu>;a-pndii, Tel. 

Dkscbhtiox. — Sienis in'ocuinbent, liirsntn ; luavcjs sliort, 
petiokul, o])ovute, uuoqiially produced at the base above tlie 
petiole, f<d(U‘d, coarsely toolluKl, with ad))ress(.Hl villous hairs 
above, hirsute lieiicalh ; flowers axillujy, solitary, sessile, siiiall, 
white; luits wrinkled, rough. FL Se])t. — Dee. — JAnri. Sjh-c* 
182. — Dec, J'rod, ix. 558. Corniuoii in riee-fields. 

Mudical Usix — Tlie dried ]dants, Jiiix(*d with Fcnugn'i'.k seeds 
and rubbed to a fine pow<ier, are used to proiiiute the sut)puratiori 
of boils, — Ahh^U.e, 


(191) Coleus aromaticus (Bmfh.) N. (>. L.\MiACKiic. 

Country Borage, fciNu. railioor-clioor, fd: 

llKSCTUrTlox. — Shrill), 2-3 feet; branclies toirHUitosely 
pubescent, or liis]d(l ; leaves potioiate, broad, ovate, erenaled, 
rounded at the base, or cuncate, very tliick, liispid on both 
surfaces, or clothed with white villi, very fragrant, floral leaves 
hardly equal in Icngtli to the calyx ; racemes simple ; wdiorls 
20-30 flowered or more; calyx tomentose; tube of corolla 
about twice as long as the calyx, defracted at the middle; 
throat dilated ; lowtjr lip a little dilated, Ixiat-slmped ; flowers 
smallish, ])ale blue, very aromatic. FL April. — Dec. Frod. xii. 

72. — Plectranthus aromaticus, Foxb, FL Ind. iii 22. 

Common in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — This plant, a native of the Moluccas, has a 
pleasant aromatic odour and pungent taste, and according to Loureiro 
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JB employed in Cochin China in asthma, chronic coughs, epilepsy, 
and otijer convulsive atfociions. — {Lour. Flur, Coch. It is a 

powerful aromatic carmiimtivo given to children in colie. It has, 
however, an iiitoxicatin*' elFecfc, a pro]>orty remarked bj Long in the 
Journ. of the Agric, Hort. 8oc. of Jiidia, wdio also states that in 
Bengal the natives use it in colic and dysi)epsia. — {Long, ut m}/ra, 
%. 23. Wight's llluHtr, ii.) Every part of the plant is delight- 
fully fragrant, 'riie l(javes are frerjnenily eahm, and mixed with 
various articles of footl, drink, or medicine. — Roxb. Phann. of 
India. 

Anothtvr species, the C. harhatns, a native of the Peninsula, Gu- 
zerat, and Kepaul, is commonly cultivat(*d in gardens of the natives 
at Bombay for the roots, which arc pickled. — J. Grahain. 

(192) Colocasia antiquorum {Sdmtt,) N. O. Auacr.'k. 

Ooccoj, Eng. Ohnina, Tec. Ktichoo, Eknc:. Shcina Kilangu, Tam. 

Dksciiiition, — S tcTuloss; leaves jK'ltrite, ovate> repuiid, senii- 
hifid at tluj base ; scape sliorter than Ibe petioles ; vspatbe 
much longer tlian the spadix, cylindrie,, erect; club sub- 
cyliiidrical, length of the antlieriferous part of tlie njceptacle ; 
anthers many-cidied. FI. S(‘pt. — Nov. — lloxh. FI. Ind. iii. 494. 

— Wight Ivon. i. 78f). — Arum coluc^asia, Linn. Cultivated 

ill the Peninsula. Tanjore in ivet marshy grounds. 

Mkoicac ITsf.s. — T he pressrsl juice of tlie ])otir»les is highly 
sty[»ti(’, and is even said to arrest arttuial lueiuoiihage, the wound 
after apjdieation healiiig by lirst intent iim. I'he C. niorrorhiza also 
poss('..ss(‘s mueli acj’idity in the fresli .stap^ and is employed by the 
natives as an external stimurant and rubefacitait. The. acrid prin- 
ciple is, however, very vidatile, and by the applieation of heat, or 
simple drying, the roots btauuue iimocuous. — Phann. of India. 

Economic Psks, — There are two vari(*iies cultivated in low^r 
IVngal. They are pl;nii<‘d alnmt the beginning of the niiny season. 
Gf the Kahokuehoo, the leaves an<l petioles are eaten by the natives. 
Some vari(‘ties arc seldom if ever eaten. 

I'ho C, Indira is cultivated in Bengal for ihs esculent stems and 
small pendulous tubers. There is one variety with dark-coloured 
|>etiolos, but they seldom jaoduce ripe seeds. The (/. ngniphafoUa 
ivS common in Midabar, where it forms part of the food of the inhabit- 
anis. — (Roxb.) 

When the crop of C. antiquorutn, says Dr Seemann (Flora 
Vitiemis), is gfith<‘md in, the toj>s of tlie tubers are cut off and at 
once replanted. The young leaves may be eaten like spinach ; but, 
like the root, they I’equire to be well cooked in onier to destroy the 
acridity peculiar to Axoideous plants. A considerable number of 
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varieties are known^ some heller adapted for puddings, some for 
bread, or simjdy for hoUing or baking. The outer marks of dis- 
tinction chifjfly rest «]>on the diflbrent tfn^^o observable in the comi, 
leaf, stalks, and ribs of tlie loaves — white?, yellowish, purple. 

(li)3) Conocarpus acuminatus (Itou^L) X. 0. CoMnnETACE.is. 

Paclii-uian, Tkl. 

Desckiption. — Large tr (‘0 ; limb of calyx 5-cIeft; petals 
none; leaves without glands, nearly o])posite, oval or oblong- 
lanceolate, entire, acute ; when young, pubescent, adult ones 
glabrous; peduncles simple, wuth one liead of flowers; flowers 
small, pale-greenisli. FL Jaii. — Feb. — IF. cb A. Frod. i. I51G. 

— Roxh, FL I/id. ii. 443, — Auogeissus acuminatus, WalL 

Circar nioun tains. 

Ecoxonio TJ«es. — T lio timber of this tree is very hard and diir- 
ahh?, almost fMpialliiig teak, osptu’ially if kept dried, but decays if 
exposed to watei’. It is good for hoiis(.‘-building, though it is difli- 
eult to procure' straiglit logs of it . — JLuF 

(194) Conocarpus latifolius (RoAk) Do. 

YelliMiuKUli, Hiri-inatin, Ti:i.. Ta.m. 

l)KSCiJirTi(.)X. — Tree ; leaves a]t(?rnate or nearly opposite, 
quite entire; liudjs of calyx o-cleft; petals none; leaves with- 
out glands, (*lli{)tical .or obovatc;, obtuse, emarginate, glabrous ; 
peduncles branched, ])earing several luMids of tlowers soin( 3 - 
tiinC' thickly aggregated ; fruit coriaceous, sornewliat- S(;a]y, 
globular; seed solitary; flow<*rs small, greenish ])ale. FL Jan. 
_Fei>.«... IF. A. PmL i. lAG.— WL/ht Jcoii, L 004.— 7i.W>. 

FL Jnd. ii 442. — Amjgei.ssus latifolius, WalL Valleys of the 

Concan rivers. Deccan hills. Dheyra Dhoon. 

Economic Uses. — T his is a largo Irco found on the Circar moun- 
tains, and other parts of the I’cninsula. Die tind)cr is good, and if 
ke|)t dry is said to bo very tlurahlo. It is <\spccially ost<Munod for 
many Ofxjnornical imrposcs. Towards the centre it is of a cljocolate 
colour. For house and ship building tJic. natives r<?(;kon it superior 
to every other sort, except teak and jicrhaps one or two more. — 
{Roxk) 

The ashes of this tree are said to be in demand as an article of 
food among certain wild trilx'S, iidiabitants of the forests about the 
IS'eilghenies. The denmnd for it has been attributed to the large 
proportion of pure carbonate of i)otash which it yields ; the diet of 
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ili6 same people including a large qumtity of tamarinds* The I^ves 
are used for dying leather. The gum from the tree is extensively 
employed in printing on cloth. — PowdVs Funj\ Prod. 

(195) Corchorus capsularis (Linn,) N. 0. Tiliacbm. 

Capsular Corchorus, Eno. Gliinulita pat, Beng. 

Desceiptiox.— Aniinal, 5-10 feet; calyx deeply 6-cleft; 
petals 5 ; leaves alternate, oblong-acunniiate, serrated, two 
lower serratiire-B lonninating in naiTf)w filaments; peduncles 
short; flowers wliilish-yellow in clusters op))osite the leaves; 
ca]>sules globose, truncated, wrinkled and inuricated, 5-celled ; 
seeds few in each cell, without transverse ])aTtitioiis ; in ad- 
dition to the 5 partite cells there are other 5 alternating, 
smaller and eiii])ty. FL dune — July. — W. J; A. Prod, i. 73. 

- — Wight Inni, t. 3 1 1 iio.c5. Flor. Ind, ii. 581. — rcniusula. 
Bengal Cultivated. 

JCc'oNOMic I' SKS. — ICxteUvsively cultivat(‘d for the sake of its fibres, 
esjH'cialJy in IJeJigal. 'J'lu* present s]K‘(:ies may be distinguished 
from all otlicrs by tlu^. capsules being globular instca»l of cylindrical 
The cultivation and maiiuracturc bas b<*un rb^scribed in the excellent 
Work of l>rhoy]c, on the Fibrous Plants of India. According to 
his statmmnt, tlic seeds arc sown in April or May, when there is 
a prol)ability of a small (jnanlity of rain. In fliily or August the 
ilowtu's have passed. When the ])la.n(s are ripe, tiny being then 
from 3 to 12 feet in heiglit, tiny arc (!Ut down close to tln^ I’oots, when 
tlio tops arc <']ipp<*d olf, and lifty or a liundred are tiinl together. 
Hcvcriil of iliesi^ liundles are placed in shallow water, witli pressure 
above', to canse, lla'in to sink. In Ibis position they remain eight or 
tell days. "When ilie bark sejiarates, and the stalk and fibres bo- 
comc softenetl, they are taken Up ainl nninnl ; they arc then broken 
()tr two feel from tin? bottom, the bark is held in both hatnls, and 
tln^ stalks are taken oil The fibres are tlicn t'xposc?d to the sun to 
be dried, and after being eleamal are considered lit for tin) market. 
These lil)res are, soft ainl silky, and may be used as a substitute for 
flax : but although tlic plant is one (»f rapid growth and easy cul- 
ture, the fibres are very ])eris]iablc, ainl it is owing to this circiim- 
stanco that they lose mucli of tJieir value, '.riie attention of practi- 
cal men liiis bt'en t urned to remeily so serious a defect in one of the 
m*ost useful proiluets of Pengal Couhl the lihres be prepared with- 
out tile lengtlieneil immersion in water, whereby they are siib- 
siHpiently liable to rot and decay, the ditbculty might be partially 
if not wholly overcome. So careful is the manufacturer obliged to 
l>e, that daring the time the plants are in the water, he is forced to 
examine them daily in order to guard against undue decomposition ; 
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and even after they are removed from tho water, the lower part of 
the stem nearest tlie which the hand has previotisly held, tm 
so oontamiiiated that tJiej are cut off as useless. These fragments, 
howevc'r, in tliciuselvos have their use : they are shiijped off to 
America from C'aleutta fur tho use of pajH?r-njakiug, preparing l)ags, 
and sticiilike purposes, and even ina<le into whisky. 1’Iic great 
care of wiitchiug tho iinmersed Jute until it almost putreti<^s, is to 
preserve the iiiie silky chttiJwJer so nuieli valued iu libre.H intended 
for ex}»oi*t. For cousumptiou in this country su<di care is not taken, 
thendbre this article is stronger and more durable. The triid(5 is 
very cunsiderabh^ llesides the gunny-bags made from tho librous 
pu’t or bark, tluj stems of the plant tlnanselves are lused for char- 
coal, fur gun]>owder, fences, basket-work, fuel. — linyle. 


(IDG) Corchorus olitorius {Lhw.) l>o. 

Jew’s Mallow, Esa. Siiigia jaiiaselia, Hind, llluiijeo Tat, TIknu. 

Dksckiption. — Aniiiml, 5-0 feet, erect; leaves {ilternak;, 
ovate-iunuuiiiated, serrated, tlie two hnver serralures teniiin- 
ated by a slender tilament ; ])cduneles 1-2 llowcred ; calyx 
S-sepalled; pedals 5; (tapsul(‘S nearly tylindrieal, lO-ribbtdl, 
5-cellcd, 5-Viilved ; seeds ninmu'ous, with nearly ])erf(u;t trans- 
verse septa; flowers small, yellow. FL July — August. — IK cC? 
A. Prod, i. 7o. — liaxh. FL hid. ii. 581. — 0. decem-angulaiis, 
iioxh, Peiunsula, Bengal, Cultivated, 

Ecc^xomio Uses. — B an wolf says this jdant is sown in great 
quantities in tlic neiglibourbood of Aleppo as a jjot-lnsrb, tho riows 
boiling tho leaves to (sit with tlieir moat. The leavtjs juifl tender 
shoots are also eaten by the natives. It is cultivated in Bengal for 
the fibrt^s of its bark, Avhicli, like those of C. caimiltiria, arc employed 
for making a coar.se kind of cloth, knowui us gunny, as well as cor- 
da^o for agricultural ])ur]K>scs, boats, and even ])a)>(‘r, Buxburgh 
says there is a wild variety called Ihm pai or Wild pat. An account 
of the manufacture of ])aper from this plant at Dinajepore, may be 
found in Dr l}uc}janan’.s .survey of tlie lower ]>ruvinc(\s of the Bengal 
Presidency. Tliis plant requires nundi longer stetqiing in watfjr than 
hemp, a fortnight or three weeks being scarcely sulficient for its 
maceration. Tho fibre is long and line, and might well be substituted 
for flax. — E(rxh, Hoyle. 

(197) Oordia anffustifolia (Eoxl.) 2s^. 0. CordtacejE. 

Narrow-leaved Sepietaw, Eso. Gooud, HiJfD. NarroovaUi, Taw. Kakkeru, 
Txl. 

Descbiftion. — T ree, 12-15 feet ; leaves nearly opposite, Ian- 
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eeolate, obtuse or emargiuate, scabrous; calyx campanulate; 
obscurely 4-toothed ; corolla-tube longer than the calyx ; limb 
4-partite, with revolute edges ; panicles terminal, corymbose ; 
stamens 4; flowers small, white ; drupe round, smooth, yellow; 
nut surrounded with mucilaginous pulp. FL May. — Rowb, FI. 
Jrul cd. Oar. ii. 338. Mysore. Bombay. Deccan. 

■feoNOMic UsKS. — This tree was originally brought to notice by 
Dr Buchanan, who found it in Mysore. A fibre is prepared from the 
bark which is imubi into r^»pes, an<l these arc used in Malabar for 
dragging timber from the forests. It is very strong, and, by experi- 
ments made at Cannanore, suf>]K)rt«?d a weight of more than 600 Ik 
The fruit is eatable. J)r ( Jibsoii mentions that the wood is very 
tough, and useful for jjoles cf carriages, and suclilikc purposes. A 
s])ecies of (Jordia (C. Madvodlf., Hooker) grows in the Godavery 
forests, called />o//vi in Telugu. It is a v(5ry ])cautiful wood, and 
wfuild answ(‘r as a Hu))stitut(* for mu]>h% for picture-frames and so on. 
It is alnindant in the fon^sts near ^Mahadeoj^ur, but does not extend 
to the (Jircam. It is also indigenous to the fJuljhulpoor forests, where 
it is calicd J)rf/ntjan. It is siipposod to be the tmo descri])ed by 
Gn/fiths as IIenif>ji/mni\i Alacleffdii — Ih-ddomds Cat. of Trees in 
Godavery Forests. 

( 108 ) Cordia latifolia {Roxh.) .Do. 

I"? road- leaved Sepistaii, Eno. Buro buliooari, JiKNU, Bliokur, Buralesoora, Hind. 

'De-Sckiption. — T ree*, 1.2-25 feet; leaves roundish, cordate, 
entire, repand, 3-nervcd, smooth above, scabrous beiujath ; calyx 
villous, campanulate,witli an unequally-toothed inoiith; corolla 
short, campaiiulate ; segments five; panicles terminal and 
lateral ; flowers numerous, small, white; drupe pale-straw colour, 
covered with whitish bloom ; nut surrounded with soft clammy 
pulp. FL IVIarcli — April, — luhrh. FL Ind. i. 581. — Guzerat. 
fi^ilhet. 

^Iedical ILsms. — Y oung fruits arc pickled, and also eaten as vege- 
tiiblevS. There are two kinds of Sebesten fruit noticed by writers on 
Indian Materia Modica ; tlio first with the [uilp separable from the 
nut, the other a snmller fruit witli the. pulp adhering to the nut. The 
latter is the sweetest of the two. Tho tn^e untler notice bears the 
large kind of fruit, which is about the sizti of a prune, the C. myxa. 
lu'oduciug the .small ones. Lindley says that under tlie name of 
»8el>esten plums, Sebestan, or Sepistaiis, two sorts of Indian fruit 
have boon employed as pectonil modiciiics, for wliieb their mucila- 
ginous qualitie.s, combined with some astiingency, recommend them* 
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They am believed to have been the Pmm of Dioscorld^-— 

J7. Med Eoxb, Colehr, in A», 

(199) Cordia myxa (Linn.) Do. 

Sepkistan-plum, En’O, Vi<li*marum, M.vl. Vidi>maruin, TjIlM. Lusora, Hxxn. 
Btthooari, Bknu. Nakeru, Tkl, 

Dksciuption. — T ree, middling size ; leaves c>val> ovate, or 
obovate, repand, smooth above, rather scabrous beneath ; calyx 
tubular, widening towards the mouth, torn as it were in 3*5 
divisions ; divisions of corolla re volute; drupes globular, smooth, 
yellow; panicles terminal and lateral ; nut 4*celled, tetragonal, 
cordate at both ends, surrounded with transparent viscitl pulp; 
flowers small, whiter FL Feb. — IMarch. — Hoxb. FL Ind. cd. 
Car, ii. 332. — Wvjht Icon. t. 1378. — C. oilicinalis, or Sebestana 
dornestica, Lam. — lihccdcy iv. t, 37. Both J/eniusulas. Ben- 

gal. N, Circars. 

^MeniOAL Usi<:s. — The fruit was forniorly known among medical 
writers as the Sebeshij], and was occasionally sent to Europe as an 
article of Materia Mcdica. Ilor^ficld mentio/js that the niinu'/agii of 
the fruit is of a demulcent nature^ useful in diseases of the* (dujst and 
urethra, ami also cnipIoy(‘d in Java as an astringeait gargle. The 
seeds .are a good rciiiiedy in ringworm, being powdered and mixed 
with oil, ami so a})j>]ied. smell of tlie nuts wluui cut is heavy 

and disagreeahici : tlie taste of the kermds is lik(‘. that of frtjsli filberts. 
The wood is soft, and is said to have furnished tlie timber froiri which 
the Fgyptian mummy cases ^vere made. It is (me of those u.s(‘d for 
proem ing lire, by friction. (Traliam states that in ( >ta]ieit{i the leaves 
are u.vcd in dyeing. Tlui haik is much used as a mild tonic in Java. 
— Ll/tdley. Aindie. 

(200) Corypha umbraculifera (Linn.) N. 0. Palmace;r. 

Talipot or Fun Palm, Enq. CWdapana, Mac. Tam, Talec, liKNO. 

8i<ialu»fi, Ti:r.. 

Description. — Trunk GO-70 feet ; leaves suhlunate, jnilrnate- 
pinnatilid, plaited ; segments 40*50 pair ; peti(.)Ies armed ; in- 
florescence pyramidal, equalling the trunk of the tree ; calyx 
3'toothed; jietals 3 ; ovary 3 -cel led, 1 -seeded. — lioal. FL Ind. 

ii. 177. — lilmde, iii. 1 1-12 ind. Ceylon. Malabar. Malay 

coast. 

Economic Uses. — This is the welhknown Fan-palm of Ceylon. 
Its large broad fronds are used for thatching, and also for writing oji 
with an iron style. 8uch rcscords are said to resist the ravages of 
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time. The ecede are used as beads by certain sects of Hindoos. The 
dried leaf is very strong?, and is commonly used for umbrcdlas by all 
classes, It opens and shuts like a lady’s fan, and is remarkably light, 
A kind of flour or sago is prepared fi'oni the pith of tlie trunk. Little 
howls and other ornaments are made from th(3 nuts, and when polished 
and coloured red, are easily ]>assi3d off for genuine coral 
KiUhf'B Cdijhn.) The most majtisiie and wonderfiil of the ])alm tribe, 
says Sir K. 'fennent {CeijUrn^ i. lOU), is the Talipot, the stem of 
which sometimes attains the leiight of 100 fr(*t; and (inch of its enor- 
mous fan leaves, when laid upon tlu? gri)UUfl, will form a semi- 
cinde of 10 feet in tiiarneter, ami cover an ania of ’2(H) .sui)erhcial feet 
The tnui flowers hut om^.e and dies^ and tiie natives firmly believe 
that the bursting of the spadix ivS acco!npanie<l by a loud explosion. 
The leaves ah uni are converte,d hy the Singledeso to purjjoses of 
utility. Of them they form coverings for tleur ]ious<'s, and porlahio 
tents of a rude hut tdltsdive channTcr. liut the most iiderestiug use 
to which tliey are a]>plied is a subslituh': for pa])er, h{.>th for books 
and ordinary pnrpose.s. In the. jm-paration of OA/s, which is tho 
term applieil to them when so eniploy^sl, the l(*aves are taktm xvhilst 
tcMidcT, and after separating the central ribs, they are cut into strij^s 
and lauled in spniig wahu*. 'rin^y are dried, first in the shade, and 
afterwards in tlie sun, tlu^n mad<^ into rolls an<I k(‘jit in store, or sent 
to the market for sahx ikd'ore tliey are (it for writing on tliey arc 
subjected to a second ])rot?ess. A. smooth plank of Ar<‘ca palm is tied 
liori/.ontally hetwt^en fw<» trees; <*.ach is then damped, and a 
weight being attached to tuic^ end of it, it is ilrawn backwards and 
forwards across the edge, of the wood till th<.‘ surface he.crune.s per- 
fectly smootli and polislied, and during the process, as the moisture 
<lries up, it is ne(a\ssary to renew it till the etiect is eomphdo. Tho 
fimoothiiig of a singh^ Oln will occupy from 15 to 20 minutes. An- 
other palm is the. C, Talirra, growing in Ikmgal, the leaves of which 
are us(*d for writing on with an iron styl(», as well as for thatching 
roofs, being strong and durable. Hats aiul umbrellas arc also made 
from them. — Ilfxh. 

(201) ^Ooscinium fenestratnm (CoJehr.) X. (). AlEXisrERMACK^. 

Tree Tiiniieric, Eno. Mara Munjel, Tam, Jar-ki-lmltlio, Duk, Mani«piissaiK>o, 

Tku 

Drscuiptiom. — C limbing plant with thick ligneous stem and 
branches ; leav(\s alternate, pctioled, cordate, entire, 5-7 nerved, 
smooth and shining above, very lioary below, acuminate or 
obtuse, 3-9 inches long, 2-6 broad ; petioles downy, shorter 
than the leaves ; flowers in small globular heads, numerons, 
sub-sessile, villous, of an obscure green ; female umbels Sevenil 

• Sir W. Hooker in Phannnceutical Journal, xii. 185 (with %) 
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from the same bud, rising from the branches, on thick downy 
peduncles; the latter longer and thicker in fruit; calyx 6- 
leaved ; 3 exterior sepals oval, downy outside ; 3 interior ones 
longer; petals C, filaments very downy; style recurved ; berries 
rouml, villous, size of a large filbert ; seed 1 ; flowers greenish. 
/V. Nov. — Dec. — Iio.rh. FL Lid- iii. 809. — Meiiisporuuiin fene- 
strat iun, Cuvrtn. Aurungole ]\iss. Dourtalliun. Ceylon. 

Mk.dical Usks. — This plant, which has loiis^ heiai known in 
Ceylon, is (.‘Oiisiilei'ed in that conntry to ho a valuiihlo stomachic. 
The wood is of' a deep yedlow coltiiir, and Iditor to tlio taste. Tlio 
root in infusion is used medicinally. This is sliced, and steejwd in 
water for several honrs, and tlnui drunk. This is the plant alhnh'd 
to Ijy Ainslie {Mfdrrhi Indka^ ii. wht‘ro h(‘ says that the root, 

wliicli is an inch in circumference, is (aunmonly met with in th(i 
ba/iiai's, being Imuight from the. mountains for sah\ It is employed 
in lu’eparing certain cooling liniments for tlu* heat), as wi‘ll as in the 
preparation of a yellow dye. Ihit its eldef value consists in its tonic 
})r<»]M'rtios, for whicli the wood and hark arc eniidoyed. — Lindfry, 


(202) Costus speciosus (a'sV/u) N. l). Zixcmbioi{aoi;x 

T'ri.jana-kua, Mal. Fiounna KacFiicu, Tkl. Koeo, IIiND. and ItRNa. 

Desciuition. — I h'ight 3-4 feet, spirally ascending; leaves 
sub-sessile, spirally arranged, oblong, eus]»i(late, villous mider- 
neath ; flowers huge, pure white. FI. July — ScjA. — Roxh. FL 
htd, cd. Car. i. 57. — Wvjht Icon. t. 2014. — (J. Arabicus, Jdnn. 

~ ■ Aiiiomuni liirsutuni, Ijun. — JikmlCy xi. t 8, Coromaiulel. 

( oneatis. ilengul. 

F.conomkj Uses. — A very elegant plant, found chiefly m*ar the 
banks of rivius and other moist and shady p]ae,e.s. A kind of ])r(j- 
serve is made from the roots, wliirdi the. natives dc^cm very whole- 
some. They are insipid. — 


(203) Covellia glomerata {Mlq.) N. (h Moiuck^e. 

DE*scKirTiON. — Large tree; trunk crooked, thick, bark of a 
rusty-greenish colour, rough ; leaves alteruato, petioled, oblong 
or broad lanceolate, ta|)ering equally to each end, ffiitire, veiy 
slightly 3-nervcd, smooth on both sides ; racemes compound 
or paiiicled, issuing immediately from the trunk or large 
branches ; fruit pedicelled, nearly as large as the common tig, 

11 
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clothed with soft down. Dalz. BoiiiK FI. 243, — Miq. in Ann. 

Sc. Nat. iii. S. i. 35. — Ficus glomerate, Rooch. ^Western 

coast 

Mimmcal TJseh. — T he hark is applied as an astringent to ulcers, 
and to reiriove. tlic poison <»f wounds made hy a tiger or cat. The 
root is used in d 5 ^sonte,ry. The fruit is edihle, hut iiispid, and is 
usually found full of iiiHCcts. — Powell'a Pmtj, Prod. 

(201) Crataeva nurvala {Ham.) X. O. CArrAuiDACEvE. 

Neer-vulu, Mao. Maviliiighum, Tam. M.'irpdoo, Tkl. TajMfi, Birnii, lIiND. 

Dksciuition. — T ree, 1 5-20 feet ; leaves irifolirdate; leaflets 
ovattj-]adu;(M)]ate, acanninaied, lat(.‘ral ont‘s unequal at the ha.se; 
liuib of the ]>ehals ovate-roundish; torus lieniisydierioal, very 
ovoid; calyx 4-s(qmlled ; ])etals 4, iinguiculate; berry stipi- 
late, ]»nlpv' inside; lh>W('rs greenish white, with red stamens; 
racenn‘.s t(‘rininal. FI. F(d). — ■Mai’ch. — Jf\ S A. Prod. i. 2«T 

— (/. inei’inis, 1/rnn. — Mai, ji. t, 42. Mala];ar. 

Mysore. 

MraueAri Usfx — I n the Socioiy Islands, of which this tree i.s 
a native, as well jis of Mahihar, it is plante<l in hu rial-grounds, he- 
iiig est,(‘cni«M,l sacred ti> idols. Ihe lejiv<‘s am soinewliat aroiiuitic, 
slightly hitter, and eonsidcu'cd shuiKudiic. Th(‘ root is siiid to ]>oss(\ss 
alterative (jualito s. The juice oi the hark is giveui in eoiivulsious and 
flaluhuiey, and, In'iled in oil, is exterimlly aiqdicHl in rlieumaiisin. — 
A lufi/ir. 

KooN<eMie F'sics. — The wood of O, Roxhunjldi is soft and easily 
(uit, hut tnh‘ra1)ly tough, and is used for carving models, making 
writing-hoards, and eoinhs. At dheluiu the fruit is mixed with 
wjiter to form a sti’ong eeinent, and the rind as a mordant in dyeing. 
— (*S/<orf/?7 P/anfH.) It grows well on the .slopes of the Eastern 
Ghauts and thos<' towards Salem, as also in the interior generally, 

(205) Orinum Asiaticum (TIV/Ai.) X. 0. Amakyllidace^:. 

j'el.'i-tjih. Mat.. A'osIh Moott'Ajoc, Tam. Kesrira-eliettn, Ti;l. Vesha- 
i!Uu»;j:al<K> jfukuo, 'rpx. iSookli dursmi. Bk.xo. 

j >ESCKtiTiON. — Stemloss ; leaves radical, linear, concave, 
3 4 feet long, ohtuse, jroiuted, margins smooth; umbels 6-16 
llowered ; flowers suh-sessilc ; roots hulhous, with a terminal 
fusiform portion, issuing from the crown, from wliicli numer- 
ous fibrous roots pmceed; flowers lai*ge, white, fragrant at 
night ; corolla tube cylindrical, usually pale green, segments 
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linear-lanceolate, margiius broad, witli a recurved process at 
the apex of ( aeh* Fi, Oct. — Dec. — Roxh. FL Ind, ii. 129,*— C. 

defixnin, Rot Mag, 2208. — IiJuxde, Mah xi. t, 38. Both 

Coiuans. 

MroicAL Uses. — Tlie leaves, bruised and mixed with castor-oil, 
aro u ful in ^vbitlo^vs and local intiaminations of the kind. In Upper 
India the jiii.'e of the Icuats is given in car-ache. In dava the jdant 
is reektmed a good emetic, and it is also considered of (dlh'acy in 
curing wounds made hy poisoned arrows. The root, slicHal and 
chf'wc.'d, is emetic, Thti (/. inxicariant is a vari(dy indigamous to 
both Ouicans, and of which Dr 0\Shauglmessy found hy ex])eri- 
monts the leaves to be e.([ual as an emetics to tin* best ipecacuanha; 
but riicomnnanhid its only being msorted to when the latter cannot 
be ]>rocured. The ]»]aiit is found on the hanks of rivci's and in 
marsijy ijlaces, and llowers nearly all tlio year. — lloxh. J, Orah, 
A i (y^haufjh 


(20G) Crotalaria juncea {IJnu.) N. 0. ]..kouminos/K. 

Sun-hoiuit plant, Exa Wnckoo or ,Iunn]jia nnr, Tam. Slianainoo, Tel. Hurm, 

Desckiption.— S imill idant, 4-8 feel, eia'ct, branch(?d, moro 
or less cdotlied with shining silky ]mbescericc or hairs; l>ranches 
tendc, striated; stipules and bracts setac(HMis ; leaves from 
naiTW linear to ovate-lanceolate, acuity ; calyx deeply 5-cloft, 
densely (a>ver(ul with rusty toinontum, the 3 lower segnienf s 
usually colua'ing at the apex ; racemes (dongated, terminating 
ev' iy hrancli ; flowers di.staiit ; legumes sessih*, oblong, broader 
upwards, about twice tlic length of the calyx, iomentose and 
maiiv-seedod ; llower.s ytdlow. FI. Nov. — dan. — JV. <(:: A. 
Prod. i. lloxh. FL Lid. iii. 2o9.— Cbr. ii. t. 103.— C. 

Ikaighalcnsis, Larn. — C. tenuifolia, Itoxl. — C. feiiestrata, Sirm, 
Hot. Mug. I^eninsula. ISIalabar. Bengal. 

Economi(5 Uses. — This plant is extensively (ailtivatod for the, 
sake of its lihres in many ])arts of India, especially iji IMysoro and 
the Deccan, lTi(‘S(‘ are kiiown ly dilferent nanu'S, acf-oiding to the 
localities whore tlicy are p>n;j»:ired. In .some ]>la(a^.s tin*, fibre is 
known as the Ma<Iras hemp or Indian hemp, but this latter ap}Kdla- 
tioii is incorrect. It is the W ((rkoo-uftr <>f Travaiie.nre, th(i Hunn of 
Bengal, and so on. The mo<le of preparation diil'ers from that of 
other fibres in one jvaiiicular it.spcicially, the jdsmt Ixdng ]>ulled up 
by the roots, and not cut. After the sccxls aro beaten out, the stems 
an** immersed in ninning water for five days or moro, and the fibres 
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sejp^ted by tbe fingeiis, wbicl^iprocess luai&es it j^ewhal 
n^xpeimve to pi^pare. Dr Gibson assert that the crops repay the 
labour bestowed on them, as the plant is suited for almost any soiL 
When projjorly prepared, the fibres are strong and much valued in 
the home markets. In this country they are used for fishing-nets, 
cordage, canvas, paper, gunny-bags, &c. &c. — the latter name being 
derived from the word (9on^, the native name for the fibre on the 
Coromandel coast. In the ‘Beport on the Fibres of S. Iiidui* it is 
stated that tlie fibre makes excellent twine for nets, ropes, and vari- 
ous other similar articles. The fibres are much stronger if left in 
salt water. I'boy will take tar easily, and with careful preparation 
the plant yields foss and hemp of excellent quality. It is greatly 
cjiltivatod in Mysore, and also in Bajahmuiidry. In the latter dis- 
trict it is a dry crop, planted in Xovomber and cut in March. The 
yellow flowers resemble those of Spanish broom. It requires manure, 
l>ui not too much moisture. Samples of the Sunn fibre were sent 
to the (-Ireat Exhibition, and also to the Madras Exhibition of 1855. 
Ou those forwarded to 1‘higland Mr Dickson reported that these 
film^s will at till iiiues command a market (when properly prepared) 
at .£45 U) .£50 a-ton, fur twine or common purposes ; and when pre- 
pared in England with the patent licpiitl, they become so soft, fine, 
and white, as to bear comparison with flax, and to be superior to 
Bussiaii flax for fine spinning. In the latter state it is valued at 
X80 a-ton. In several parts of India the ]>rice varies from B. 1 to 
B«. 2-8 p(^r maund ; in (kvlcutta, about Bs. 5 per mauud — and the 
prices both in the latter place and Bombay arc gradually increasing. 
By expe>rinumis made on the strength of the fibre, it broke at 407 
lb. in one instance. I-argo quantities are shipped fiir the English 
market. Wlmt is known as Jubbulpore hemp is the produce of C. 
iomitfitliaf which, according to Wight, is a mere variety of (7. juncm. 
Boyle, howovHir, and otlu^r botanists, think that it is a distinct plant. 
It is sai<l to yield a very strong fibre, but i)rohal)ly not very diflertmt 
from tlio 8unu. — Itoyh, Jury liq^ort on Fibres of 


(207) Croton tiglium {Linn,) N. 0. EurnoitBucEjE. 

Croton-oil plant, ENd, Cadel-avanacii, Neerv'aiila, Mal. Nervalum, Tam. Nay- 
palum, Tku Juinalgbota, Hind, and DuK. dyi>al, Beno. 

Descbiption. — Small tree with a few spreading bx'anches ; 
leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, smooth, acuminate, 3-5 nerved 
at the base, covered when young with minute stellate hairs ; 
petioles chaunelled ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5, lanceolate, woolly; 
racemes ereef, terminal ; upper flowers male, lower ones female; 
seeds convex on one side, bluntly angular on the other, eu* 
in a thin shell ; flowers small, downy, greenish yellsVi 
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6SZ—Iiheede^ il t 33. CoromandeL Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds yield the well-known Croton-oiL They 
asre the size of a sloe, and are considered one of the most drastic pur- 
gatives known. Ten or twenty seeds have been known to kill a horse 
by producing the most violent diarrhoia. The usual way to get the 
oU is first to roast the seeds and then compress them. The colour 
is brownish, or brownish yellow', soluble in fixed and volatile oik. 
So powerful is its action that a single drop of the oil applied to the 
tongue is considered sufticient to insure the full results, especially in 
incipient apoplexy, paralysis of the throat, or difficulty of breathing 
arising fironx these causes, even should the patient l)e insensible at 
the time. But this must be of the pure oil, for it is often adulterated 
with olive, castor, or purging nut oU. It is also emi)loyod in visceral 
obstruction, and occasionally in dropsy. The seeds mixed with honey 
and water are often applied to obstinate buboes in native ])ractice. 
The expressed oil of the seed is a good remedy, externally applied, in 
rheumatism and indolent tumours. Kbeedo says that the leaves 
rubbed and soaked in water are also purgative, and 'alien dried and 
powdered are a good application to snake-bites. If the loaves aro 
chewed they inflame the mouth and lips, and cause them to swell, 
leaving a hiiniing sensation. The mode of prei)aring the oil in 
Ceylon is by pulverising the seeds ; the powder is then put into bags, 
placed between sheets of iron, left to stand for a foitnight and then 
filtered. Alcohol is tlum added to twice the weight of the residue. 
Much caution is requisite to avoid injury from the fumes which arise 
during the process. Tlie wood, which is bitter-tasted, is gently emetic 
and powerfully sudorific. — {Aimlie. Jioxh, Lmdlei/,) The seeds 
of the O, poli/amJrum are reckoned a useful purgative. The natives 
mix them with water, administering two or tlueo at a time, according 
to circumstances. — Eoxb, Llndley, 

(208) Crozopbora plicata {Ad. Jms.) N. 0. Do. 

Souballi, Hind. Liiigatneriam cbettu, Tel. Khoodi-okra, Bkno. 

Description. — Small annual, hoary; atoms and branches 
round, dichotomous ; leaves alternate, waved, toothed, broadly 
cordate, tapering to a stalk ; flowers small, greenish wliite ; 
male ones above the females ; capsules scabrous. FI. hTov.— 

Jan. — Boxh. FI. Ind. iih 681. — Croton plicatura, Vahl. 

Common in the Peninsula. Behar. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tliis is commonly found in rice-fields, flowering 
during the cold weather. It is said to have virtues in leprous afiec- 
tions, the dry plant being made into a decoction to which is added a 
indie mustard. A doth moistened with the juice of the gremi 



lie^iaes bine after exposure to the tur. Tbis coloutlag mattw 
possibly be turaed to good accouut. — Moasb. Att»«lie. 

(309) Orjrpiostegla grandiilora (R. Br.) N. 0. AscaspiAom 

Palay, Mal. 

Desceiption. — Twining shrub; leaves opposite, elliptic, 
bluntly acuminated, shining above, minutely reticulated with 
brown beneath ; calyx 5-parted, segments lanceolate with un- 
dulated margins ; corolla funnel-shaped, tube furnished with 
five enclosed narrow bipartite scales inside, covering the anthers, 
being opposite them; stamens enclosed; stigmas globosely 
conical ; corymbs trichotomous, temiual ; flowers large, red- 
dish purple ; follicles divaricate, acutely iri(iuetrous. FL All 
the year. — Wight Icon, t. 832. — Neriiirn grandiflomm, 

FI Ind, ii. 10. Malal)ar. Coromandel. 

Economic Usks. — This plant yields a line strong fibre resembling 
flax, and which may be spun into the finest yam. A good specimen 
was exhibited at tJio Madras Exhibition. The milky juice has long 
been known to contain caoutchouc, which is often pre|)arotl for rubbing 
out pencil-marks, but it has not yet l)een collectwl for the purjioses 
of commerce. Samples of a fair quality were sent to the Maclnis Ex- 
hibition. — Jury licp. Mad, Exhih, 

(210) Oucumis utilissimus {Uoxh.) 'S, 0. (.'ucuiiBiTACEiB. 

Field Civcumlxjr, Eno. Kakrit*, Hind. Kaiikoor kurktec, Beno. Doskai, Tel. 

DKSCiinTiON. — Trailing ; stems scabrous ; leaves broad-cor- 
date, more or less 5-lobed ; lobes rounded and tootlied ; waU 
flowers crowded, females solitary ; fruit short, oval, when young 
pubescent, when old glabrous, variegated ; flowers yellow. FI. 
Nearly all tlie year. — W, <{• A. Prod. i. 342. — Eoxb. FL Lid, 
iii. 721. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit is pickled when htdf grown, and when 
ripo and hung up it will keep good for several months. The seeds 
contain much faiinaceoua matter mixed with a large pro|x>rtion of 
mild oil. The meal is an article of diet with the natives, and the oil 
is used for lamps. Eoxbuigh has the following remarks upon this 
plant : ** This api>ears to me to be by far the most useful species of 

Otmimh that I know : when little more than half grown, the iniits 
oblong and a little downy — ^in this state they are pickled ; wheii 
tip, they are about as larp as an osfedch’s egg, smooth and yellow. 
When cut they have muclAhe flavour of the Mdon, and will keep 
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if carefully gathoTed without being bruised, mi bimg 
up. They are also in this state eaten raw, and much used in cnnies 
by the natives. The seeds, like those of other Cucurbitoceous fhiits, 
are nutritious ; tlie natives dry and grind them into a meal, which 
they employ as an article of diet ; they also express a bland oil from 
them, which they use in food and bum in their lamps. Experience 
as wdl as analogy i>roves these seeds to bo highly nourishing, and 
well deserving of a more extensive culture than is bestowed on them 
at present. The powder of the toasted seeds mixed with sugar is 
said to be a powerful diuretic, and serviceable in promoting the 
passage of sand or gravel. As far as my observation and informa- 
tion go, this agriculture is chiefly confined to tlie Guntoor Circar, 
where the seeds form a considerable branch of commerce. They are 
mixed with those of Holcna sorghum , or some otlicrs of the large eul- 
miferous tribe, and sown together : these plants run on the surface 
of the earth and help to shade them from the sun, so that they 
mutually Imlp each other. The fruit, as I observed above, keej:)8 
well for sevcnll months if carefully gathered and 8usi>eiuled. I'his 
circumstance renders it an excellent articde to carry to sea during long 
voyages.” — (Roxh.) The 0, psemlocoloei/othis found on thi^ slopes 
of the Western Himalaya is a good cathartic. Jt is called the 
Himalayan Colocynth. — {Hoyle,) The C, moimmliva is an article of 
diet, and a good substitute for tlio common Cucumber, which is also 
cultivated to a groat extent in India. — (Roxh.) Two other plants of 
this natural order may bo mentioned here, — the Oucurhlta the 
well-known Pumpkin, whicli is reputed to pos.scss antludmintic pro- 
perties in its .seeds useful in cases of Ttenia. Tlie fruit is very 
common in India, in which case the remedy, if really efiectual, might 
l)e nsadily available. The other is the €• vioxhiuiy which would 
appear to possess similar profKTties, and to have been successfully 
applied in cases on record. — Fharm, of India, 

(211) Cuminum Cyminum (Limu) N. 0, IlMDELLiPEn^K. 

Cumiiiin, Eno. 

Description. — Herbaceous; leaves multifid, lobes linear- 
setaceous, acute ; calycine teeth 5, unequal, persistent ; petals 
with the point infiexed ; umbel with 3-5 rays, involucre longer 
than the usually pubescent fruit ; seeds slightly concave in 
front, convex on the back ; liowei’S white. — W. & A, Prod. i. 
373 , — Dec. Prod. iv. 201. — Roxb. FL Ind. ii. 92. Cultivated. 

MedicaIi Uses. — ^T he seeds are met with in the bazaars throughout 
India, being much in use as a condiment Their warm bitterish taste 
and aromatic odour reside in a volatile oil Both seeds and oil |>os- 
seas carminative pro|>erties analogous to Coriander and Dill, aiid on 
jyys account are much valued by the natives . — Pharm of India. 
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(212) Onienligo oicliittidM (Gaertn.) K. O. Htpoxidacejl 

KeUpAnna^ Hal. KelApaimay, Tam. NAlA-tatta-gudda. Tel. Klabmoodie, 
Hiiro. Tiunoolie, Telnoor Moodol, Beeo. 

Description. — Stemless ; root tuberous, with many spread- 
ing fibrfis ; leaves narrow-lanceolar, nerved, slender ; petioles 
channelled, sheathing below ; racemes solitaiy, axillary : flowers 
hermaphrodite, yellow. FL All the year. — lloxb. Flor, Ind, ii. 
144. — Cor. i t 13. — Rlmde^ xii. i. 59. reninsula every- 

where. Travancore. 

Mkdical TThk.s. — T he root in Rli^htly liitter and aromatic, and 
mucilaginouR to the ttmte, and in eonsideml a deimileent. It is used 
in gonorrluea, and also huH tonic qiiuliti(‘R. Tliere are 8(»venil 8|)ccics, 
or rather varieties, tlie (/. MuhdmHca and C. hrrri/ftfift, hut the same 
virtues attach to all. It grows in moist shady plares. Tlie apices 
of the leaves are viviparous, and will jiroducc young plants, if allowed 
to rest on the ground for any length of time. — AinsUe. 

(213) Oarcuma angustifolia (lioxh.) N. O. ZiNoinKRACEiR. 

East Indian Arrowroot, Emq. Kooa, Kooghci, Mal. Kooa, Tam. Tikhur, Hind. 

Description. — lUilhs oblong, with juile oblong pendulous 
tubers ; leaves petioled, narrow lancecdate, most acute, striated 
with fine ])arall(d veins ; ilowers longer than the bracts; petioles 
6-10 inches long, lower half sheathing ; .s])ike radical, 4*0 inches 
long, crowned with an ovate pnrj)le tuft ; Ilowers briglit yellow, 
expanding at sunrivse and fading at sunset. Fi. July. — £<mb, 
FI. Ifid. id. Car. i. 31. Nagpore. Travancore. 

Econo.mic Vsi«x — A n cxcidlent kind of Arrowroot is prcjiarcd from 
the tubers of this specie.s, especially in Tnivuncurt% whore the plant 
grows in great ahumlanco. This is a favourite article of tliet among 
the nativi's. The flour, when lintdy |»owderod and btdleil in milk, is 
an excellent diet for sick i>eople or cliildnui. It is also much used 
for cakes, puddings. Arc., though considereil hy .some to jmxluce con- 
stipation, In a commercial point of view the blast Indian Arrowroot 
is below the West Indian starcli, though similar in its qualities and 
uses. The cxiwrts of Arrowroot from Travancore average about 250 
candies annually. In 1870-71 were exported frogi Hombay 3 cwt.^ 
and from Madras in 18G9-70 3729 cwt, valuetl at 14,152 rupees. 
The mode of preparation is as follows : The tubers are first soaped 
on a rough stick, generally part of the stem of the common rattan, or 
any plant with rough prickles to serve the same purpose. Thus pnl- 
the flour is thrown into a chatty of water, whm it is kept 
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for about two boovs : all impariiiGa being earefoUy remoTad from the 
surface. It is then taken out and again put into fresh water, and so 
on for the space of four or five tlays. The fiour is ascertained to have 
lost its bitter taste when a yellowish tinge is comriiunieated to tho 
water, tho whole being stirred up» again stmitUMl t]m)ugh a piece of 
coarse doth and put in the sun to dry. It is then n»ndy for use,— 
{Roxh, Pvr». The root of tho C, Amadu or Mango ginger is 

used as a carminative and stomachic, and a kind t)f Arrowroot is 
prepared from the tubers of the C’. hucotrhizn. — HvjtIk 

(214) Curcuma aromatica (SutiKh.) I)o. 

Willi Tarmeric, Exo. JungWhuUlce, Hind. Bun-huKlct', Rkno. 

Description. — lUilbs small, ami, with tho long jmlinate 
tubers, inwardly yellow; leaves 2-4 feet in It'ngth, broad 
lanceolate, sessile on llndr sbeatbs. 8erie(‘ous underneath ; tho 
whole plant of a uniform green; spikes 0-12 inehes long; 
flowers largish, ))ale ro.se -colon red, with a yellow tinge along 
the middle of tlie lip. FI. March — May . — JuKt h, FI. Ind. vd. 
Car. i. 23. — ir/z/A/ Icon. t. 2005. — Curcuma zeiloaria, 7tVu7^ 
—Malabar, llengal. 

Mkiucal Tsks. — An onianiental and beautiful plaut when in 
flower, it abounds in the ’rravun<*ore forents. The natives tho 
root as a i>erfuiue ami also ine<lieinally, both when fn-Kh and dried. 
They have an agreeahle fragrant Hinell, are of a pah* yelhov colour 
and annnatic tie<te.. Ihixhurgh asserted that th«’ ro ots «>f this s]>eeii*a 
are not only the longer kinds of Zt'thxirij sold in the Hl»op.M, hut 
ideutiiMl with the shorter kiml, the InlH rs having merely been cut 
previous to drying. The r<M»t possesses aromalic and tonic pro|Kjr- 
ties, and is les.s heating llian ginger. — Fereiro. 

(215) Ourcuma longa (Iltxh.) Do. 

I.*oiig-ny»t«<l Tumierir, E.m Manj^elta-kna, Mat,. Munjfl, I’am. PaiioojKKi, 
Tel. lluliiee, Pitrah, Hlid). ilurida, Huludec, Bkm;. 

Description. — Leavo.s broad lanccrdate, long - petioled ; 
bulbs small, and with the palmate tubf^rs inwardly of a deep 
orange-colour ; flowers large, whitish, with a faint ting(5 of 
yellow, the tuft greenish w hite. FL July — Sept, — Road). FI, 
Ind. ed. Car, i. 32. — Ilheede, xL i, 11. 

Medical Uses. — C ultivate*! in most parts of India. According 
to Bumpbius, the Javanese make an ointment with the pounded 
jtooCa and rub it orer their bodies as a preserration against cutaneous 
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di ic a ioi. The root is considered a cordial and etomachic^ and k 
ptespribed by native doctors in diarrhcca. It is also an ingredient in 
cnrriea There is a wild sort which grows in Mysore. The natives 
consider Turmeric in powder an excellent application for cleaning 
foul ulcers. The root in its fresh state has rather an unpleasant 
smell, wliich goes off when it becomes dried ; the adour is that of 
saffron, and the taste hitter. MixcMl with juice of the Nelli-kai 
(Emhlira officinaU8\ it is given in <lials‘t«*8 and jaundice. ITie juice 
of the fresh root is anthehiiintic, aiul the* burnt root mixed with 
margosa oil apjdie.d to soioness in the nasal organs. The root is 
appli(5d by thci Hindoos to r<*.cent wounds, bruises, and lec'chdiites. 
liuxburgh states that it is frequently planted, in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, f»n land when? sugar-eain? grew the preceding year, the 
soil being well jdoughed and cleaned from weeds. It is raised in 
April and May. The ciittingH or sets — viz., small portions of the 
fresh root — are ]»lanted on the tops of ridg(‘.s prepart?d for the pur- 
]Mise, about 18 iiadicH or 2 fetjt apart. One acn> thus sown will 
yield about 2000 lb. weight of the fn‘8h roots.- (zl/W/e. Iloxh.) 
Limlley says that tin? juiee is a test for fn‘(‘ alkalie.s. Tunneric is 
reganlcil in the Kast Indies as an important hitOT, aromatic stimu- 
lant and tonic, and is <‘rnploye<l in dehilitutecl states of the stomach, 
inb^rmitieni fevers, and drojwy. The starch of the young tulxirs 
forms om* of the f]ust Indian arn)wroots. — (/^o//c.) It is to Ikj o1>- 
served that the same tulsTs whicli yield starch when young yitdd 
Turmeric when old, the colour and ai'oma which gives its character 
to the latter appearing to be deposited in tin? cells at a later jK^riotl 
of growth. — (LimUrff,) 'J'unin*ric pa|»er is uiisi/ed paper sUvped 
in tincture of Turim rie ami drietl by exposure t<* the air. It is em- 
ployed os a U'.st for alkalies, which render it redtlish or brownisli. 


(21G) Curcuma sedoaria {linscof). Do. 

lionj? /iodonry, Kno. Kntmi iitArhi kiia. Mai.. Tulanj! Killunjru, CnjiKwr kirhlie, 
Tam. Kuclioom, Kii hhv gvuMa, T£U Kuchooru, Kakitura, lIlNO. Bhutoe, B£*Na. 
Kutchoor, Duk. 

DKSCiun ioN. — Height 3-4 feet ; bulbs and palmate tubers 
pale 8traw-cc)lourt?d throughout ; leaves broad lanceolate, with 
a dark-purple sheath down the middle ; scape 5-6 inches long, 
distinct from the leafy sU‘ms ; spike 4-5 inches long; flowers 
deep yellow and bright crimson tuft. Ft, ApriL — Wight 
Jeon, t 2005. — Curcuma zeruiubet, Iiarb, FI, hid, L erf. Car. 

20. — Carom, iii t 201, — Rhmh, xL L 7. Chittagong. 

Malabar. 

MxDicjiL UsnsL — According to Roxbuigh this plant yielda the 
hag Zodoary of the shops, though Pereira elates that the phmt 
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ham not boon well asceitainod. The Toot is need medkiiMdly by 
the natiyes. It is cut into email round pieces, about the third of 
an indi thick and two in circumference. The beet cornea fiom 
Ceylon, where it is considered tonic and carminative. According to 
Bheede it has virtues in nephritic complainta. The pulverised 
root is one of Uio ingitdients in Uie red |>owder (Aln^er) which the 
liindooe use duiing tlie llooly festivuL — lioxk Pereinu 

(217) Onaenta reilexa (Roxk) N. O. Convolvulack.«. 

Description. — Stem funicular ; llowcrs loosely racemoso, 
each flower peclicelled; st^pals acutish, ovate-ohlong ; corolla 
tubular, lobes minute, acute, externally reflexetl ; anthers 
aub-sessile at the throat of the corolla ; scales inserted at the 
base, fimbriated ; styles short ; capsule baccate ; flowers small, 
white. FL Feb. — March .— FL Ind. i. 44(>. — Ihr. J*ro(i, 
ix. p. 454. — C. verrucosa, Stvai Brif. FL Gnrd. L 0. — lloxh. fW, 

t 104. — Jlook ExoL Flor. L 150. runinsula, Silliet 

Guzenit 

Mkdical irsRS. — This plant is us<'d hy the natives to purify the 
blood, and is cspeirially useful in bilious disonlers. Jt is also used 
extcnially in cutaneous disorders. It is occiiaioiuilly used in dyeing. 
—PowdL PunJ, Prtnl. 


(218) Cycas circinalis (Liun,) N. O. (’vcAnACE.*. 

Wam-Kielu, Tf.L. Mal. 

DesCRIITIOX. — T runk cylindrical, unhranched, surmounted 
with n terminal hud, coiisistiiig in the male of a cone com- 
posed of [Miltate scales ; le avers pinnate<l, thorny, springing 
firom the apex of the trunk. FI. May. — Roxb. FI. hid. iii. 

744 — Kheede Mtd. iii. t. 13-21. Malabar. S. Concaus. 

Forests near Trichore. 

Medical Usks. — T he scoJeii of the cone are a njcjst useful nar- 
cotic medicine, and are coinmonly wdd in the ha/.jiarK . — h 
Phann. of India.) A guininy HuhsUn^*e wliirh exudes from the 
stem producer ra[>id su|>pumtion in mali^iant ulcers. — (Ltndl4*y.) 
The fruit-bearing cone reduced to a jK>iiItice is applie<l to the loiiui 
for the removal of nephritic {mins. — Uhet^de, 

Ecoxomc Uses. — This is a singiilard(s;king {ilaiit, very abundant 
in the forests of Malalmr and Cochin. It is very fertile, and easily 
mwpagatod both from nuts and branches. Its vitality is said 
atheads to be remarkable, insomuch that the tree, having been token 
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up and pot down again a second time after one or two jrears^ it 
ml grow. A kind of sago ie prepared from the nuts. In order to 
collect it the latter are dried in the sun for about a months beaten 
in a mortar^ and the kernel made into flour. It is much used by 
the j>oon?r classes of natives and forest tribes. It, however, will not 
keep long, — 

(219) Oynodon dactylon (Peru.) X. 0. Graminace^. 

ITuriall(!C GraH», Ksa. Ant)?aTn<]nllcKi, Tam. Cerii-ha, Tel. Doorba, Bkno. 

Dkschiitidn, — C ulms creeping, with ilower-lxjaring branch- 
lets, <Tect, 0-12 inches liigh, smooth; leaves small; spikes 
3-5, terminal, sessile, secund, 1-2 inches long; rachis waved; 
flowers alternate, singh?, dispo.sc'd in two rows on the under 
side; calyx much smaller than Uk* corolla; exterior valves 
l)oat- shaped, kecd slightly ciliate. FI. All tht*year. — runictim 
dactylon, Linn. — lio.rb. FI. Ind. ed. Cnr. i. 292. — Agrostis 
linearis, IteU. — Jloth reninsula.s. llengal. 

luMiNOMU’ UsRs. — One of iht* roininonost of Indian grasses, grow- 
ing ever> wIhto in great ahundanre. It forms the gr(*aU*r jwirt of 
the footl of eatile in this country. Iies]MTting this grass 8ir W. 
ilones observes (Ah. Uvh. iv. 242) that “it is the sweetest and most 
nutritious jiasture for cattle.” Its U8<*fiilues.s, added to its la^auty, 
indueed the llind<»os t«» eelehnite it ill their writings. The natives, 
too, eat the young leaves, and make a ccxding drink from the nwits. 
— (lioxb.) (hi aeeount of its rooting stolons and clow* growth, 
wlien wateix'd it is well avhipUHl for turting. From universal testi- 
mony it is the bt‘st of all our gmsses for fattening and miik-]irodac- 
ing powei-s . — SivmirfH PunJ, PlanU, 


(220) Oynometra ramiflora (Linn.) X. O. LEQUMiNoa.£. 

Mal. 

Description. — Tree, CO feet ; leaves composed of 2-6 oppo- 
site leaflets ; calyx tube very sliort, 4-partite, aegineut re- 
flexed ; petals 5, obloiig-laiiccHdate ; stamens distinct, inserted 
with the petals into a ring lining the calyx tube ; peduncle 
solitary', few-flowered, springing from the branches among the 
leaves; flowers white. — W, dr A, JProd. i 293. — Rh^de Mal. 
iv. L 31. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tho root is poijpttivew A lotion is made from 
Iha leaves boiled in cows' milk, wki^ mixed with honey, ieapplied 
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foctemally in si^bies^- lepmy^ and oUier outanaoiis diaeasea. An 
oil ia also preparad firom the aeeda naed for the same purpoaaa. — 
Bheede. 

(221) OyperttB bnlboana (VaM) X. 0. Cypkrackj!. 

SheeUndie, Tam. Puni*gaddi, Tkl 

DescriptI(»K. — Culms 2-4* inches high, semi-Uux'te, ll-cor- 
nercd; root bulbous, tunicate, with bulbiferous fibres; spike- 
lets linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 10-10 flowered, alternate in 
the apex of the culm, lower two double ; scales ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate ; style trifid ; seed oblong, ^-cornered, invo- 
lucre with alternate leaflet; two lower ones longer than the 
spikes ; leaves filiform, all radical, far-sheathing. — JiMk FI, 
Ind. cd. C(tr. i. lOf).-— Wight Contrib, p. 88. — C. jemenicus, 
Itoxb. Coromaiul el. 

Iux>xoMic r.sF-M. — 'rius kind of mMlge is found in suialy Hitimlions 
near tlio sea on tin? (’oronmndol coitMt, where it is kin>wn as the 
Hoots an; usftl hh flour in tinu's of sfanuty, and 
eaten roasUMl or boiled : tlu*y have tln' tanto of jM»tatt»i’H. J^uri 
gnddi is the Trlinga naiiu* of tin? plant, arnl l*urt itunt/m that of the 
roc»t. The m<»de of pn-parin^ the fl<«ur in thiH gi\rn hy Hovhurgh. 
The little buih.s an* gently roasted or biih'd, then nihlwd between 
the hands in the folds of a ch»th to take olf the sheatlis ; this is rdl 
the pnjparation the natives adopt to make them a pleasant whohv 
some part of th«*ir di» i, whieh they have fnapient ns'oursi' to, par- 
ticuhirly in times rd' scan ity. Som#* tlry them in the sun, grind 
them into meal, and make bread of them ; while (dhers stew them 
ill e.urries ami other dishes. Tlo^y are palatable, tasting like a 
rf.»asted pitato.— Jiuj-ft. 

(222) Oypams hezastachyiii (Rottl) Do. 

Kony, TAJi. Shaka tooiiga, Tkl. Kora, Mal. MrxitlKK), BJCKO. 

Description. — Culms erect, 1-2 feet, triangidar with rounded 
angles ; leaves radical, sheathing, shorter than the culms ; 
root tuberous, tubers irregular, size of fill>erts, msfy-coloured ; 
umbels terminal, compound ; involucre 3-Ieav(»d, unequal ; 
spikes linear, sulvsessile. FI. June? — Aug. — liojb. FL Ind, ed. 
Car, t^Ol . — Wight Contrib. p. 81 — C. rutuudus, Linn,-^-'— 
Peninsula. Bengal 

Midycal Uses. — ^T he iabera are sold in the bazaars, and used by 
pufoinm on aoootmi of their ihigrance. In medicine they are uaed 
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«i tonie and aKmubnt, and have been employed in the treatment of 
oliolem. In the fresh state, given in infusion as a demuloent in 
fevers, and also used in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea. It is per- 
haps the most common species in India of this extensive genus. It 
is found chiefly in sandy soils, but will grow almost anywhere. 
Hogs are very fond of the roots, and cattle eat the greens. It be- 
comes a troublesome weed in the ganlens, lacing difficult to extirpate. 
— {lioxb. Aimlic.) The roots arc sweet, and slightly aromatie ; 
the taste is liitter, resinous, ami balsamic. Stimulant, diaphoretic, 
and diuretic properties are assigned them ; and they are farther 
descrilKMl as astringcnit and vermifuge . — {Hemjfd Disp, p. 627. 
Phann. of India.) The speeies C. pfrirnnlft partakes of the same 
aromatic properties, and is also consithjred diaphf>n‘tic. Its delicate 
fonn, smfidl and comfiound urnlM*ls, short slender leaves, readily dis- 
tingiiisli this from tin* otlier Indian species. I'lic roots, as well as 
being medicinal, arc used for perfuming the hair . — Uoxk 
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(223) Dnni» extenn (Jt. Jir.) N. 0. Asct.KrtACKX 

Vtylie-partic, Ootamunaic, TaU. .Tutuga, Tkl. Srtgt»wania, Hind. Oobrun, 
Duk. ChaguMiantct), Bkko. 

Description. — Twiniiif^, shrubby ; leaves round ish-conlate, 
acuminated, acute, auritled at the base, downy, glaucous 
beneath; stamineous corona double; outtT one 10-parted, 
inner one 5-leaved ; peduncles and pedicels (‘longated, fili- 
fonn ; inaig:in.s of corolla ciliated ; flowers in uinbels, ])ale 
green, purplish in.side; follicles ranientaceous. /7. .hily — 
Dec. — Wi///ifs Con t rib. p. 59. — Jeon, t 590. — (’ynanchuni ex- 
tensum, Jacq. lam. — A.sclepia.s (‘chinafa, Itoai), Fi hub ii. 
44. I'eninsiila. Ibuigal. Ilinuilaya. 

Meiucak Tscs. — T n iiHiliciiu* the natives usr tin* whole in infu- 
sion in pulmonary athrtioiiH ; if pvon in lar^n* doHox it will cause 
nausea and vomiting'. The juice of the leaven mixed with chunani 
is applied externally in rheumatic swellings of the limbn. — Aim! it*. 

lx!ON»>lfIC Vhks . — .\ fibre in yiehled by tbe ntems wbich has been 
recommended as a fair substitub? for flux. It in said bi Ik* very flno 
and strong. — Jurt/ Ib j>. Mud. Kxhih. 


(2J4) Dalbergia frondosa (Jloxk) X. O. LEorMivosyf;, 

DESCRiP'riON. — Tree, 30 feet; bark smooth ; leaves pinnate; 
leaflets about 5 juiirs, alternate, cuneate-r)val, eniarginate, when 
veiy young silky ; panicles axillary', pubesciuit ; flowers 
secund, raceino.se along the alternate branches of the panichfs, 
small, bluish wdiiie; calyx hairy; ahr as long as tlut vexillum, 
about twice as long as the keel; corolla papilionaceous; ovary 
very slightly pulnfscent; legume lanceolate, 1-4 seecled or less. 
FL May — fJunc. — IT. if* A. Prod. i. 2flG. — /iW;. FI. I mb iii. 
226. — Wight Icon, t 2GG. Courtallum. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — D ie bark in infusion is given internally in 
dyspepsia, and the leaves are rubbed over the b^Iy in cmics of 
lepray and other cutaneous diseases. An oil is procnnsl from the 
seeds used in rheumatic affections, and a milk which exndes from 
the foot is occasionally applied to alcifrs. — i 
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(225) Dalbergia latifidia (Bca^,) Do. 

Black' wood tree, Ewo. Ecttie, Corin-towemy, Tam. Eettie, Mal. Vlroo^goodu- 
ChawA, Tel. Shwet-»al, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet; leaves pinnate; leaflets 
alternate 3-7, generally 5, orbicular, cmarginate, above glab- 
rous, beneath somewhat pubescent when young; panicles 
axillaiy, branched, and divaricating; corolla papilionaceous; 
calyx segments oblong; staimms unite(l in a sheath open on 
the uj)])er side; ovary sbilked, 5-ovuled ; h*gumes stalked, 
oblong-lanceolate, 1-seeded ; flowers small, white, on short 
shuider pe<lic<d.s. FL A]»ril — July. — <{• A. ProJ. i. 264. — 
Roa;k FL ImL iii. 221.— ii. L 113.— Icon. t. 1156. 
Circar mountains. S. Concans. Travancore. 

Econowk? Use.s. — A large tree, abundant in tin* fon^sts of S. India 
and (‘iHcwlicn*., producing what is w’cll known as the Black-wood. 
Ah a timber Inr furniture it is in great recpiest. Tlu; planks, how- 
cv(?r, have a pnjjuuisity to sjdit longitudinally, \vhen not w^ell 
seaHoiutd. An earthy deposit is frccpnuitly fouml embedded in the 
largest logs, which occasituis a gmit defect in what w'ouhl otherwwe 
1 h*. line ])Ianks. Some planks an* four feet broa<l afitT the sapwood 
has heei» renu»ved. Black-wood is (»n<* of the most valuable woods 
of S. India, and when w'ell polished has much the ap|K?aranc€) of 
rosewood, which name it fretpicntly ri‘ei‘ivcs in. commerce . — f 

j i/fM. 

Black-wood is dilheult to n*ar, from the ravages of insects on the 
sprtuiting seeds. It may, liowevcr, be succes.sfully gn»wn during 
h(*avy rains. I'ho seed may also be sown in tlrills well supplied 
with the refuse of lamp oil mills. The tree iniglit planted at 
distances of live yanls, ev<Ty alnTiiate trt'o }>eing afterwards ro- 
nioved. This tree also grows from suckers, l>ut the wood does not 
turn out so well as that sown from set‘ds . — a Jtvjjort to Bomb. 
Qovt, 18G3. 


(22G) Dalbergift OodeinensiB (i?o.r/i.) Do. 

Descriition. — Tive, 30 foot; leaves pinnately trifoliolata ; 
leaflets ovate, roundish, rather villous, with undulated curved 
margins ; jx^dicels 1-flowered, rising in fascicles, and as well as 
the calyx villous; flow'ers smallish, pale rose, fragrant Ft 
April-^uly .— FL Ind. iii. 220.— Oujeinia dalbeigioides, 

BenJLk— Wight lexm. t 391. Nagi>ore. Godavery foiesta. 

Oude. Dbeyra Dhoon. 
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Economio rsBs.— This specios ]ridds « and TshuiUe Hx^ 
Iw esped^y adapted for house-bttilding.-^iifosrA.) The wood in 
npe trees is hard-veined and {tolishes well It is used chiefly for 
cot posts and legs, as well as for coiuIm) and all small work» also 
makes handsome funiitiire. It is not liabK* to war|s nor is sul^ect 
to worms. It is of slow gn^wlh, and atUiiis full size in about thirty 
years. — {Pmeirtt Puuj. Prod.) A kino extractetl fn»in the biirk is 
useful in bowel-complaints. — Brdd. Ftur. Sylv. /. 3(>. 

(227) Dalbergia sissoo l>o. 

Tali, Shi-shain, 8is.sm>, liKNo. and lllNl>. Sts«u, TsL. 

Desckiptidn. — T roo, 50 feet ; leaves pinnate ; leallids 3-5, 
alternate, orbicular or obcordale, with a short sudden acuiiiina- 
tion, slightly waved on the margin, wlien young puhescent; 
panicles axillary, composed of sev(‘ral short seeund spikes ; 
flowers almost (juite sessile; stamens 0, united into a sheatli 
open on the upjkcr side ; style very short ; legumes stalked, 
lineur-lauceolate, 3 seeded; flowers small, yeilr>wish while. 
FI. April — iTuly. — Jr. A* A. PntiL i. 204. — Boxh. FI. Imi iii, 
223. Coromaiulel. ( i uzerat . lleiigal. 

Economic Tsjx- The timher is light and remarkahly strong, 
of a light greyish-hnovn eoluur. It is good fur ordinary ec'ononiieal 
pur]>o«es. It is inucli uhimI in Ikngal for knee.H and crooked tindter 
in ship-build ing, a« will an for guii-c.:irriageH and mail curt h. Its 
gW‘nt dunihility enmhineN to render it o?ie oi' th»‘ ihomI valuable tim- 
1>ers ktuiwn. There are few treen whieh so iinieh di'Hrrve attention, 
confidering its rapid growth, Iwauty, arnl usefulness. It grows 
lUf idly, pr»»{»agiited aiifl reared with faeility, and early attaitm a 
giMal w'orking condition of tiridwr. ElantatiiuiH have been recom- 
meiidcil along the channelH of the northern AnnicutH. — (Unxh, Jury 
Pejt. Mad. Kxhif*.) It attuiiiM its lull nhv in fifty yearn. It in naid to 
l)e proof against the attacks of white ants. The tind>er is very gcMal 
for gun-carriages, and in some parts ia largely used in doekyard*. 
Also for saddles, hf>xes, and all furniture. A lK>at huilt from it is 
said to last twenty years. The raspings of the wo<sI are wiid to 1»s 
officinal, Wing eonsiderwl altcmitive, — (S/nrorfH Puhj. Plnntr.) An- 
other sjiocies of iMdbrrtjia yiehling tinds>r is the 1). 

Boxb. 

(228) Daphne papyracea (Ua//.) S. O. TiiYpELiEACKwfi, 

Nepsttl Paper shrub, 

DmcBirao}:. — Tree, or small shrub; leaves lanceolate or 
oUong, veined, glabroos ; fascicles terminal or lateral, sessile, 

12 



bmcteated; calyx fonnel-sbaped, pubescent^ lobes ovate^blong^ 
shorter tluui the tube; ovary glabrous; flowers yellow. FI, 
Jan, — Feb.— Wall. Ap. Steud, Norn,, ed 2d, 483. — Dee, Prod, 
xiv. 537. — D. odora^ Dan. Flor, Nep, 68. — D. cannabina, WaU, 
in As, Bes, xiii. 315. Khasia. Silhct. Nepaul. 

Economic Uses. — An excellent writing-j)aper ia made from the 
inner bark, prepared like hein]». 'I'he }>roce.ss of making paper from 
this siKJcies is thus descrilsMl in the ‘ Asiatic Kesearches : * After 
scraping the outer surface of the bark, what remains is lK>ilod in 
water with a smid^ <juantity of oak-ashes. After the boiling it is 
washed and beat to a ]>ulj) on a slom*. It is then spread on moulds 
or fnimes matlo of bamboo mats. The Si thuroHn or paper-shrub, 
says the same writer in tlie alK>ve journal, is found on the most ex- 
j)osed parts of the mountiiins, and those the most elevated and 
covered with snow throughout the province of Kumaon. In travers- 
ing the oak'forests between lUiumtah and liurngur, and again from 
Almornh to ( ’himpanat and down towanls the river, the paper-]dant 
would appear tc» thrive luxuriantly only where the oak grow's. The 
paper pivpaied from its hark is particularly Huitcnl for cartridges, 
being strong, ttnigh, not liable tc» eraek or break, however much 
bent or folded, j)roof against being moth t‘aten, and m»t subject to 
damp from any change in the weather; lM*sides, if drenched or left 
in waster any considerable time, it will not rot. It is invariably 
used all over Kumaon, and is in great request in many parts of the 
plains, for the purj^om* of writing viisuh-ftiiwnha or genealogical re- 
cords, deeds, from its cxtnionlinary durability. It is gtjncrally 
made alxnit one yard square, and of thm? ditferent cpialilies. The best 
sort is n^tfiiled at the rabj of f(»rly .slieots for a rupee, and at whole- 
sale eighty shei'U. The second is retaihal at the rate of lifty sheets 
for a rupee, and a hiiiulred at wholesale. The third, of a much 
smaller size, is retailed at a hundred and forty sheets, and wholesale 
a hundred and sixty sheets to a hnmlred and seventy for a rupee. 
Specimens of the pa|H*r were sent by Cidonel Sykes to the Grc*.at 
Exhibition. I)r lh»yle states that an engraver to whom it was 
sent to experiment upon, tuiid that it nlfordi d finer impressions than 
any English-made j>ajH*r, and nearly as gocnl as the tine Chinese 
paper, wliich is employed for what arc cidled Indian paper proofs. 
I)r CamplHiU descriK’s the pajx'r as strong, and almost as durable as 
letither, and quite 8imx)th enough to w'rite on, ami for otlicc records 
incomparably bettor than any India j>a|H'r. Many of the books in 
Kepaui written on Uiis pn]>i*r of considerable age, and the art ol 
making paper there six^ius to have been introduced about 500 years 
ago from Chino, and not from India . — Murray in As, Rc^, Roylde 
iihrmte Plants, 
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(229) Dktnn felte (AV«, Ab. Etntk) N. 0. Souiuouk 

Wliita llovwnl T1i«ni-wnpl<>, Exo. Ilaninixton, Mjti. VtUay'OoiMta}; T«1L 
INnol-xiim, Bbshi. 8«ta-dluituor«, liixti. TrIU oonwtM, Tki. 

l)KSC’iaiTiON.-— Anniinl, 2-3 ft‘et ; leavos ovate, acuminated, 
repaiully.tootluHl. uncHpui! at the lnm\ aiul as well as the stem 
8iU(X>th; stamens enclosed; fruit prickly; eoiolla white; 
calyx 5-luh*‘d. fl. All the year. — 11**///// Icon. L 852.— 1>. 
inetel. Moxb. — lihalr, ii. /. 28. (\uninoii everywhere. 

Mbmcai. Ti^ES. — This plant ha.** }»rohuhly in almost all rt'»]>ects 
Ums wime pnnK»rtie.s a.s tin* />. ^/.s/mwi. It is a strong' i)an:otu% 
though it is said not to Is* tpiitv so virulently poisonous tis tho 
Utter. The juice of tin* icav<*.s hoih tl in lul is applied U» cutaiieoua 
afhsctions of the ht‘a<l. It is also used hy liajpoot mothers to smear 
their breiusU, so as n» pois<»n their new-horn female children. 'J’ho 
MH.His an* employetl in fevers ahout tlin*e at a dos/*, and an*, with tho 
leaves, npjdied cxteruxilly in rheumatic and other swellings of tho 
liinhs. — litfj'ft, limwn oa InOtnf irit/t . 

llie J). is a v.iriety with purple flowers. It is known for 

the intoxi(‘ating and nanniic priJjs rties i»f its fruit. The riKil in 
|«»wder is given hy Mohuminedan distors in cases of violent hoad- 
ai'hoa and epih psy. 'fhe inspisiated juice of the ha\«*H is used for 
tho same purpHe, Tiie lliiid<K» (hstors use tin* siieenlent leavoa 
and fruit in pn*p.inng poultices, mixed with other ingre/lienU, for 
n*p*lling cut.ineous tuiiMUiiH and I««r jiiles. They nlso assert that 
the 8C‘<*ds Iiiiiile into pills de.ideti tfie pain of the toothacln* whon 
Uid iipm the dec.nyed ttsUh. In Java tlie plant is coiisidorod 
anthelmintie, and is used externally in In^rpetie dis<*asc*H. Tho 
i/hineso emploj the Iiatura setdi^ f«>r stupefying and I'ven poisoning 
those whom lin y ate at enmity with a j»meth‘e resorted to also in 
Indio. This Rpe< ies is reckoned in/»re poisonous than the whito- 
ilow't red one. The leaves in oil are nihhed on the Insly in itch or 
rheumatic pains of the limlm. The k/'/mIm hruisetl are applied to 
U)ils and carhuneles. 'J’hey are so|M>rilic, and very daiigerouH if 
incautiously used. — {Rhrtde. y!/Wo.) It contains an alkaloid 
call<*«l Ihiturine, ami is used tin a iiarc<»ti<' amslyiic and antispasimslic, 
cs]iecially in asthma and hruucliitis. also in insanity and ojihtlmJinia. 
— Poteeir « Piuij. PcihL 

(230) Bendrocalamni strictus (AVes). X. c>. (IfuuiKACKiB. 

Muir lU(tilK>o, Kxo. .Haxluiiapa Tl.1.. 

Description. — S tems slraiglit ; thorns freqmmtly wanting ; 
inflorescence the same as in the common Ikmboo ; verticels 
sessile, globular, numerous, entirely surrounding the brancblets; 



flIiNtrs hermaphrodite ; corolla 2-yalved ; extreme valves pn- 
besceht^ sharply pointed; pistil woolly. JF7. April — Jnna — 
RosA. A Ind. ii 193. — Carom, i t. 80. CoromandeL 

Economic Uses. — ^Tliis species of Bamboo has great strength and 
solidity, and is very straight, hence it is better suited for a variety of 
uses than the common Ban^boo. The natives make great use of it 
for spears, shafts, and similar purposes. It is clearly a distinct 
species, growing in a drier situation tlian other Bamboos — {Roxb.) 
The natives assert that this species accomplishes the whole of its 
growth in two or three weeks during the rains ; and some experiments 
made seem to indicate that in its natural habitats a very considerable 
proportion of tlie whohj growth as to si/c, thougli not ns to consis- 
tency, takes place within the first H(*ason. The new stems of the 
year arc a much brighter green, and the sheaths remain on them. 
Single stems, os in several species, genondly seed, and in such cases 
the stems die after the seeds ripen in June. — Stewart^s Punj. 
Planh. 


(231) Dendrocalamus talda(iWx). Do. 

Tulda Bans, Benq. Peka Bans, Hind. 

Description. — Stems jointed, iinanued, smooth ; leaves al- 
ternate, bifarious, sheathing, linear-lanceolate, broad, and some- 
times cordate at the base; sheaths longer than the joints; 
panicles oblong, composed of numerous supra-decompound 
ramifications, only appearing when tlie plant is destitute of 
leaves ; spikelets lanceolate, sessile, 4-8 flowered. FI. May. — 
Bambusa tulda, Roxh. FI. hid. ii. 193. Bengal 

Economic Uses. — This is the common Bamboo of Bengal, and is 
there very abundant. It is much used for house-building, scaffold- 
ing, &c., and if soaked in W'ater Ibr some weeks previous to being 
used, lasts much longer and becomes stronger ; beside^s, it prevents 
it being attacked by insects. It grows quickly. The tender shoote 
are oaten as pickles by the natives. There are two varieties, one 
eallod the Pcea-fMirw, which is larger than the first, the joints being 
larger and thicker, and iherefon' Indter ada\ded for building. Tlie 
other is the which has a largi*r cavity, and is much em- 

ployed in liasketr making. Another sj>ocies, the 1). BnllaxHMy is also 
much prized for its stnuigth and soliilitv, es|H>citd) y after having been 
immorsed in water pn'vious to using. Indeed this sjHMues is perhaps 
preferable to any other from its size. — Roxb. 

(232) Beamodinin triflomm (Dec.) N. O. Legcmikosjl 

Koodaliya, Bimo. Ifcxmoodna-mooddoo, Tku Kodaliya, Hnm. 

Description. — S tems procumbent, diffuse; leaves Uilblio- 
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late; leaflets orbicular, obovate or obcordate, more or lesa 
pubescent or haiiy ; peduncles axillary, solitary, fascicled, 1-3 
flowered; calyx deeply divided ; vexillum obovate, long-clawed; 
style bent acutely near the summit and tumid at the angle ; 
le^mcs hispidly pubescent, 3-6 jointed, notched in the middle 
on the lower margins, even on the other ; joints truncated at 
both ends; flowers small, blue. FL All the year. — IF. & A. 
Jhrod, i. 229. — Hedysarum triflorum, Linn, — D. heterophyllum, 
Dec, — Roxh, FI, Ind, iii. 353. — Wigld Icon, i. U 292. Penin- 

sula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Tins is a common and widely-distributed plant, 
springing up in all soils and situations, in India supplying the place 
of Trifoltum and Medicurjo in Europe. There are several varieties. 
The natives apply the plant fresh gathered to abscesses and wounds 
that do not heal well. — Wiyht, 

(233) Dichrostachys cinerea ( IF. ^ A,) Do, 

Vadatara, Waratara, Tam. Vellitooroo Yeltoor, Tel. Vurtuli, IIiND. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-7 feet; thorns solitary; calyx 6- 
toothed ; pinna3 8-10 pair ; leaflets ciliated, 12-15 pair ; petioles 
pubescent ; spikes axillary, usually solitary, cylindric, droop- 
ing, rather shorter than the leaves; corolla 5-cleft, petals 
scarcely cohering by their margins; flowers white or rose- 
coloured at the bottom, and yellow at the top ; legumes thick, 
curved ; joints 1-seeded. FI, April — May. — JV, & A. Prod, i, 
271. — Wight Icon, t 357. — Mimosa cinerea, Linn. — Roxh. FI, 

Ind. ii. 561. — Cor. ii. t, 174. Coromandel Sterile plains in 

the Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie young shoots are bruised and applied to the 
eyes in cases of ophilmlmia. The wood is very hard, like that of 
the habool. It is a striking plant when in flower, with its long, 
drooping, cylindric spikes of white and yellow flowers. — Aimlie. 
Boxb, 

(234) XMUenia pentafyu (Roxh.) N. O. Dillexucejc. 

Rai, PtnS, Nsi tak, Tax. RawaiUrn, Cbianadulings, Tsti. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet; leaves broadly lanceolate, 
•haiply toothed or serrated, appearing after the flowers ; pe- 
duncles from the axils of the scars of the former yearns l^ves^ 
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ieveral together^ 1-flowered ; inner row of stamens longer than 
the others; styles 6; flowers gold-coloured, fragrant; seeds 
immersed in a gelatinous pulp ; carpels joined into a ribbed 
baccate fruit. ^ FL March — April. — W, & A, Prod, L 5. — BosA, 

Cor, L t 20 . — FI Ind. ii. 652. — Colbertia Coromandeliana. 

Malabar, CoromandeL S. Mahratta country. Assam. 

Economic Uses. — A large iimhcr-irce. Tlic wood is close-grained, 
and used for a variety of purj)08e8. In Assam it is used for canoes. 
The leaves are cnii)loyed at Poona as a substratum for chuppered 
roofs. — {Itoxh.) Dillcnias arc found in great abundance in the 

East(3m iHlands as well as in Australia. In fact, they have a large 
distribution ; and two genera, Tetracera and JJrlimn, being found in 
Travancore as well as Silbet, connect the flora of 8. India with that 
of the Eastern Archipelago. — Roylc, Him. Bof. 

(235) Dillenia speciosa {Thmh.) Do. 

• Syalitn, Mal. Uva-chitta, Tel. Chalita, Beng, Uva-nianim, Tam. 

PESCJtiPTiON. — Tree, 40 feet ; heaves oblong, serrated, glab- 
rous, appearing with the flowers ; sepals and petals 5 ; pedun- 
cles solitary, terminal, 1 - flowered ; stamens all equal in 
length ; styles and carpels about 20 ; seeds hairy ; carpels 
joined into a spurious, maiiy-cclled, many-se(‘ded berry, crowned 
by the radiant stigmas ; flowers large, showy, with white petals 
and yellow anthers. — W. & A. Prod. i. b.— Wight Icon, t. 823. 
— Rood), FI, Ind. ii. G50. — D. Indica, Linn. — Rhccdc, hi. t, 38- 
39. Malabar. Bengal. Chittagong. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie fruit is eatable, and has a pleasant flavour 
though acid. Mixed with sugar and water, the juice is used as a 
cooling beverage in fovt*rs and as a cough mixture. The bark ami 
leaves are astringent, and are used medicinally. A good jelly is made 
in Assam from the outer rind of the fruit. The ripe fruit is slightly 
laxative, and apt to induoe diarrheea if too freely indulged in. — Roxh, 
Royle, 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields good timber, and is especially 
valuable for its durability under water. It is used for making gun- 
stocks. The loaves, which are hard and rough, are used for polid^g 
furniture and tinware, like others of the same family. — Roxib, 

(236) DioBCorea bulbifera (Linn,) N. 0. Dioscob£ag&£. 

EAtu-kaUjil, Mal. 

Description. — ^Leaves alternate, deeply' cordate, acuminate. 
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7-iierved ; the exterior nerves 2«cleft; transverse veins reticu- 
lated ; stem bulbiferous ; male spikes fascicled — Wight Icon, 
t 878. — Ithecde, viL t 36. Both Concans. 

Economic Uses. — ^The Dioscoreas are climbing and sarmentaceous 
plants. The roots arc largo, tuberous, and very rich in nutritious 
starcrh. The flowers and roots arc eaten by the poorer classic ; the 
latter are very bitter, but after undergoing the process of being 
covered over with ashes and steeped in cold water, they become 
eatable. — (/. Graham.) Several sjiecies yielding yams are eatable. 
Among the principal may be mentioned the Z>. ncuhnta (Linn.) 
The tubers are about 2 lb, or inoi-o in weight. They are dug up in 
the forests in the cold season, and sold in the bazaars. They are 
known as the (loa potato. The I), (jlohosa (Roxh.) is much culti- 
vated as yielding the best kind of yam, much eatoemod both by 
Europeans and natives. Tlio D. triphylln (Lhnt.)y not eatable, for the 
tubers are dreadfully nauseous and intensely bitter even after being 
boiled. They arc i)ut into toddy to render it more potent, ns they 
liave intoxicating properties. A few slices are sufficient for the pur- 
pose. — J. Graham. 

(237) Dioscorea pentaphylla {Linn.) Do. 

Nureiii'kclangu, Mal. Kanta-aloo, Bkno. 

Description. — Tubers oblong; steins herbaceous, twining, 
prickly ; leaves digitate, downy ; male flowers ])anicled, green- 
ish white, fragrant ; female ones spiked. — Roxb^ FI. Ind. iii. 
806. — Wight Icon. t. 814. — Rheedr, vii. t. 34, 35. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — A common species in jungles on low hills, 
but never cultivated, so far tis I have seen, says Dr Wight, which is 
remarkable, as I have always found the natives dig the tubers when- 
ever they had an opportunity to dress and eat them. The male 
flowers arc sold in the bazaars and oaten as grecjns, aiid are said to 
be wholesome. There are several other kinds of edible yams, among 
which maybe mentioned the D. foHciculata (Itoxh.\ which is culti- 
vated largely in the vicinity of Calcutta, where it is known as the eoosni- 
aloo ; a starch is also made from the tubers. Another kind is the D. 
purpurea {Roxh.)y known as the Pondicherry sweet potato, which is 
an excellent kind of yam, but only found in a cultivated state. — 
(Roxh. J. Grak.) The roots of the D. deltoidea are used in Cash- 
mere for washing the paehm or silk for shawls and woollen cloths. — 
P&wdVe Punj. Prod. 

(238) Diospyros melanoxylon (Roxh.) N. 0. Ebenacejb. 

Goromandel £bony>iree, Esfo. Tumballi, Tam. Toomida, Tel. Tindoo, Hlin>* 
Kiew, Kendoo, Benq. 

Djkcbiption. — L arge tree ; young shoots pubescent ; leaves 
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Heady opposite, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acute at the base, 
coriaceous, entire, obtuse, 'when young pubescent ; calyx and 
corolla 5-cleft; male peduncles axillary, solitary, 3-6 flowered; 
stamens 12 ; hermaphrodite flowers rather larger than the male, 
nearly sessile; styles 3-4 ; berry round, yellow; flowers white; 
seeds 2-8 immersed in pulp. FI. A}>ril — May. — Rojch. FI, Ind, 
ii. 530. — Cor, i. t. 46. Malabar. Coromandel. Orissa. 

Medical Uses. — T he bark is astringent, and, reduced to an im- 
palpable powder, ia a])plied to ulcerations, and mixed with black 
popper in admin istensl in dysentery. 

Ecosomic Usj:h. — The trm* Ebony of commerce is obtained from 
the 7/ ehenum (Li nil), a native of ('ey Ion, but in fact other species 
scarcely dill'ering from one another yield this timber. The great 
peculiarity of Ebony-wood is its extreme heavinc'ss and dark black 
colour. Some sjwcies have the wood variegated with white or 
brownish lines. Ebony was known and appreciated by tlie ancients 
as a valuable wood. Virgil said that it only came from India, though 
it is well known that yKthiojaa was lamous f(>r it, a fact rccortled by 
Pliny. Dioscorides said that yKthiopia’s Ebony was the best. Hero- 
dotus wrote concerning the latter countiy, “It produces much gold, 
huge elephants, wild trees of all kinds, Ebony,” iVc. 

This 8j)ecies fields a fine kind of Ebony. Jt is only the centre of 
the larg(*r trees that is black and valuable, and the older the trees the 
better tlu* (piality. The outside wood is whit(‘ and spong}% which 
decaying or d(‘stroyed by insects displays the central Ebony. It is 
much alfected by the weather, on which account Euroj>ean cabinet- 
makers seldom use it except in veneer. The ripe fruit is eattible, but 
rather astringent. There is a slight export trade of Ebony from 
Madras. Oth(‘r sjwcies whicli yield a kind of Ebony arc D, clilo- 
rojcyloft (Il(>jrh.), of which the wood is very hard and durable; the 
1), cordifolia (lioxh.\ whoso timber is used for many economical 
purposes. 

Sir E. Tounent (Ceylon , i. 117) has some valuable remarks upon 
the different sjH'cies of Ebony growing in that island. The Ebony 
(D, ebeuum) grows in great abundiuice throughout all the flat country 
west of Trincomalee. It is a different species from the Ebony of the 
Mauritius (77. reticulafa), ami excels it and all others in the even- 
ness and intensity of its colour. The ctmtre of the trunk is the only 
portion which furnishes the extremely black part which is the Ebony 
of commerce ; but the trees are of such magnitude that reduced logs 
of 2 feet in diameter, and varying from 10 to 15 feet in length, can 
readily be procured from the forests. There is another cabinet-wood 
of extreme beauty ; it is a bastard species of Ebony (D, ehenaeter)^ 
in which the prevailing black is stained with stripes of ridi 
brown, approaching to yellow and pink. But its density is inoon- 
(dderaUe, and in duiabihty it is far inferior to that of true Ebony. 
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The most valuable cabinet>wood of the island, resemUing Boaewoodi 
but much surpassing it in beauty and durability, has at aU times been 
in the greatest repute in Ceylon ; it is the /). Jiirmiih It grows 
chiefly in the southern pn^vinces, and especially in the forests at the 
foot ot‘ Adam's Peak, but here it has bet'ii so prodigally felled that 
it has Ixscome exceedingly nm\ Wood of a large scantling is hardly 
procurable at any price, and it is only in a very ft*w localities that 
even small sti«*ks ai*e now to be found. A it‘ason iissigned for this 
is, that the luvirt of the tree, neither of tliis species nor of JK ehm* 
aster^ is ever sound. The twisted portions, and especially the roots 
of the latter, yield veneers of unusual beauty, dark wavings and 
blotches, almost black, being gracefully dis})osed over a delicate fawn- 
coloured ground. The density is so great (nearly GO lb. to a cubic 
foot) that it takes on exci*llent poli.sh, and is in every way adai)ied 
for tlie manufacture of furniture. Kotwitlistanding its value, the 
tree is nearly eradicated ; ])ut as it is not peculiar to Ck*ylon, it may 
be restored I13’ fresh inip(u*t{ition9 from the S.K. coast of India, of 
which it is ecpially a native. 

The D. mantiunt (linj'h.) is a timber variegated with dark and 
white coloured veins. It is very hard and durable, 'i’ho I), tomnn- 
t(Ma (liojch.) is a native of the northern parts of Btuigal. The wood is 
blac^k, hard, and heavy. liox])urgh ciunpares this lattiT tree to a 
cyprt^ss, from its tall ami elegant form. The leavt's all fall otf in the 
cold season. The IK co/yc/z/o (/^vA/.) lias hecui found in tlu* Tinnevelly 
district and .southern provinces of Madura, being very abundant up 
to 3000 feet of elevation. It is called in ihow districts Velio y 
Toverayy and yields a valuable light-coloured wood much used in 
those pails. — Bedd, FI. tSyle. f. G8. 

( 239 ) Dipterocarpus lavis {Ilmn.) X. (). DirTEROcAiiPKiE. 

Tilea gurjun, Bi-NO. 

Description. — Large tree ; young branches compressed, two- 
edged ; leaves ovate or oblong-ovate, retuse at the base, acute, 
shining on both sides, with numerous i)rominent veins ; petioles 
glabrous ; tube of enlarged calyx slightly vcntricosc, two seg- 
ments expanded into wings wdien in fruit; capsule ovate, even; 
flowers white, tinged with red. FI. March. — TV. & A. Prod. i. 
85. — ^Dipterocari)us turbinatus, Roxh. FL Lid. ii. G12. — Cor. iii. 
i. 213. Chittagong. Tipperah. 

Medical Uses. — ^This tree is famous over Eastern India and the 
Malay Islands on account of its yielding a tliiii liquid balsam com- 
monly called Wood-oil, and known as the Gurjun balsam. A laige 
notch is cut in the trunk of the tree near the ground, where fire is 
kept until wound is charred, soon after which the liquid begins 
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to 0026 out. A small gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the fluid 
into a vessel placed to receive it. These operations are performed in the 
mouth of November to February ; and should any of the trees become 
sickly the following season, a ycar*s respite is given them. The 
average produce is 40 gallons in one season. Large quantities of 
this wood>oiI is exported from Moulmcin to Europe, where it has 
become a new drug in trade. It resembles in a remarkable degree 
the balsam of Copaiba, and has been used as a substitute for that 
medicine. It has a curious property, which is exhibited when it has 
been heated in a corked phial to about 20G° Fahr. : it then becomes 
slightly turbid, and so gelatinous that the phial may be inverted even 
while hot without its contents being displaced ; and on cooling, the 
solidification is still more complete. It is soluble in water, scarcely 
in ether, but freely in alcohol. Its price in the Calcutta bazaars 
varies from 3 to 5 rupees the maund. Dr Wight speaks from ex- 
perience of the value of Curjun oil mixed with dammer in preventing 
the white ants from attacking timber. A new s])ecies, the D. imltcus^ 
was discovered in South Canara in 1865. — Beng, Disp, Pharnu 
Jour. lioxb. 

(240) Dolichos sinensis (Linn.) N. O. LEOUMiNos-fi. 

Pam, Mal. Burbuti, Besq. Kara-niani, Tam. Lobia, Hind. Alsanda, Tel. 

Description. — Twining annual, glabrous ; leaves pinnately 
trifoliolate ; leaflets ovate or oblong, acuminated; peduncles 
longer than the leaves ; flowers in an oblong head or short 
raceme ; calyx carapanulate, 5-toothed ; lowest one longer than 
the rest; legume nearly straight, cylindric, torulose, with a 
more or less recurved uiiguiculate beak, 6-12 seeded; seeds 
truncated at both ends ; flowers largish, pale violet. FI. June 
— Aug.— ir. & A. Prod. i. 2b0.—lioxh. FI. Lid. iiL 302.— 
Bhecde, viii. i. 42. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — Of this plant there are several varieties, differ- 
ing in the colour of their flowers and seeds. It is cultivated for the 
seeds, which arc much used by the natives in their food. Those with 
white seeds are most esteemed. — Roxh, 

(241) Dolichos unifloms (Lam.) Do. 

Horse-gram plant, Enq. Koaltee, Hind. Koolthee, Bkno. Kdlloo, Tax. Moo- 
thera, Mal. Woola-waloo, Tel. 

Descsiftiok. — A nnual; stem erect; branches twining; 
young shoots and leaves covered with silk hairs ; leaves pin- * 
nately trifoliolate ; leaflets ovate, villous, pubescent when old ; 
corolla papilionaceous ;'halyx deeply bilabiate; upper lip split 
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at the apex ; vexillum lonfifer than the keeli ovate-oblong ; tdss 
cohering with the keel at the base ; flowers axillary^ 1-S to* 
gather, sulphur-coloured ; legumes compressed, linear, falcate, 
softly hairy, G-seeded. FI. Nov. — Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 

248. — D. bitlorus, Poxb. FL Ind. iii. 813 (not Lour.) 'Coro- 

mandel. Deccan, liengal. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — Of tliis there is a variety with jot-hlack 
seeds, those of the present ]>lant being grey. Seeds of both aro 
eveiywhere given in the Peninsula for feeding Ciittle. The natives 
also use them in curries. The gram plant has never been soon in a 
wild state. The best time to sow the seeds is at the end of tho 
rainy season, and in a good soil in favourable years the produce 
will be sixty-fold. — Roxb. 

(242) Dracontinm polyphyllnin {Linn.) N. 0. Ahace^ 

Purple-stalked Dragon, Eno. Caat-kamay, Tam. Junglue kandi, Duk. Adivie 
kanda, Tel. 

Dksckiition. — Stalk 1 foot, smooth, purple-coloured, full of 
sharp variegated protuberances, with a tuft of leaves at tho 
top ; scape very short ; petiole rooted ; leaflets 3-partcd ; 
divisions pinnatifid ; root irregular, knobbed, covered with a 
rugged skin ; flower-stalk, rising from the root, about 3 inches 
high ; spathe oblong, opening lengthwise ; flowers closely ar- 
ranged on a short thick style. — Linn, lipec. 1372. — Lot. Reg. t. 
700. Bombay. Concans. 

Medical Uses. — In Japan a medicine is prepared from tho acrid 
roots, esteemed a good emmenagoguo. In tho Society Islands tho 
plant is cultivated for the sake of its roots, which, notwithstanding 
the taste being very acrid, are eaten in times of scarcity. Ainslio 
states that when properly prepared these roots possess antispasmodic 
virtues, and are also of repute in asthmatic alh^ctions, given in the 
quantity of from 12 to 15 grains per diem. They are used by the 
native doctors in haemorrhoids. The plant is likewise a native of 
Guiana and Surinam ; and in the former country is a remedy against 
the Labarri snake, which its spotted petioles resemble in colour. It 
is certainly a powerful stimulant. The spathe on first opening 
smells 80 powerfully that vomiting and fainting sometimes ensue 
from the stench. Graham states that it is a very common plant, 
the leaves opening in July, and the wjape springing up at the com- 
mencement of the rains. There has existed some slight doubt as to 
whether the American and Indian species are identical — Aindie^ 
MiUer, Lindleg. J. Graham. 
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(243) Srosera peltata {8m.) IS. 0. Dbossbaobjb. 

Desokiption. — Herbaceous; stem erect, glabrous; leaves 
scattered, furnished with long reddish hairs, petioled, ]^tate^ 
broadly lunate, with two loiigish horns pointing upwards; 
styles multifid, pencil-shaped ; seeds oblong, testa not arilli- 
form ; sepals occasionally ciliated ; capsule globose ; seeds 
small, numerous ; flowers yellow. FI. Aug. — Sept — W. Jk A. 
Prod. i. 34. Ncilgherries. Ilababoodens. 

Economic Uses. — The viscous leaves of this plant close itpon 
flics and other inscBcts which happen to light upon them. A dye 
might be prepared from the plant, as Hoyle mentions the fact of the 
paper which contained his dried specimens lieing saturated with a 
red tinge. The leaves, bruised and mixed with salt and applied to 
the skin, are said to blister it. If mixed with milk they will curdle 
it. Cattle will not touch them. Tlio sensitive irritability of the 
hairs of the leaves is a singular characteristic of the genus to which 
this plant belongs. Many of the other species yield a dye, but 
no one appears to have been made aware of these qualities. — Boyle. 
Lindley. 
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(244) Edialtinm piscidium (Whjht), N. 0. Apootnaobjeu 

Description. — Perennial, climbing; leaves oblong, acumi- 
nated, shining ; panicles terminal, shorter than the leaves ; 
tube of corolla longer tlian the calyx ; stamineous corona of 
five bifid villous segments ; follicles swollen, oblong, obtuse ; 
seeds membranaceous ; flowers pale yellow. FL May — June. 
—Dec. Prod, viii. 41G. — Wight Icon, U 472— Nerium pisci- 
dium, Roxh, FI, Ind, ii. 7. Silhet. 

Economic Uses. — The name of this creeper in Silhet, where the 
plant is indigenous, is Eohalat ; whence the origin of the genorio 
name given by Dr Wight. The bark contains a (piantity of fibrous 
matter, which the nativ(‘s in Silhet use as a substitute for hemp. 
In steeping some of the young slioots in a fish-pond, to facilitate 
the rtunoval of the bark and cleansing of the fibres, Dr Roxburgh 
found that it had the effect of killing nearly all the fish, llcnco 
the specific name which he applied. — Ituxh, Roylc Fib, Plant, 

(245) Eclipta erecta (Lltm,) N. 0. AsiEiiACEiE. 

Kiurintagarie, Kursalcnkuuiiic, TaM. Goontagelinjeroo, Tel. BriiiraJ Bungrali, 
Hum. Keshooryia, Be>o. 

Description. — Stem prostrate or erect ; leaves lanceolate, 
serrate, somewhat waved ; flowers nearly sessile, alternate in 
pairs ; corolla white. FI, All the year. — Wight Gontrih, p. 17. 
— E. prostrata, Moxh, FI. Ind. iii. 438. — Cotula alba, Linn, — 

Kheede Mai, x. t. 41. Common in wet clayey soils in the 

Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — Tliis plant in its fresh state, ground up and 
mixed with gingcly-oil, is applied externally in cases of elephan- 
tiasis. It has a peculiarly hitter taste and strong smell. Roxburgh 
considered the E, erecta^ yrodrata^ and jmnetata to be the same 
species, varying in form from age, soil, and situation. — {Roadi, 
Die root has purgative and emetic properties assigned to 
!t^ and is also nsed in cases of liver, spleen, and dropsy .— of 
India. 
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(246) Ehntte Imxifidl* (Roxb.) N. O. Ehbbtucks. 

CooruTingie, Tam. Bapana boory, Tel. Polub, Hind. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree ; leaves alternate, fas- 
cicled, sessile, reflexed, cuneiform, very scabrous, shining; 
peduncles axillary, 2-6 flowered ; pedicels very short ; flowers 
small, white; calyx 5-parted, segments lanceolate; corolla 
campanulate, 5-6 cleft; berry succulent, red, quadrilocular ; 
nuts 2. FL July — Aug. — Boxb. FL Ind. i. 598. — Cor, i. t 57. 
Coromandel. Common on barren lands and in forests. 

Medical Uses. — The root is u-sed for purifying ainl altering the 
habit in coses of (^chcxia and venereal alfections of long standing. 
By Mohammedan doctors it is considered an antidote to vegetable 
poisons . — A iml ic, Lindle y, 

(247) Ehretia serrata (Boxh.) Do. 

Kala-oja, Bf.no. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, oblong, and broad 
lanceolate, acutely serrate, smooth ; calyx 5-clcft ; corolla 
6-parted; panicles terminal, and from the exterior axils; 
flowers small, greenish white, fragrant, numerous, aggregate in 
somewhat remote sub-sessile fascicles; drupes round, pulpy, 

red when ripe. FL March — May. — Iioxh. FL hid, i. 596. 

BengaL Chittagong. Dheyrah Dhoon. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is tough, light, durable, and easily 
worked. Sword-handles are made from it It is also considered 
good for gun-stocks. The tree is a native of Bhootan, as well as 
of the eastern ]mrt8 of Bengal, It is also a common tree in Nepaul, 
where it is called Nuhhhna, It grows both on mountains and in 
valleys, blossoming profusely in the summer, and ripening its fruit 
, during the rains. The latter are not touched by the natives. The 
flowers (*mit a powerful honey-like smell. — Buxb. WallicFs Ohs, 


(248) Elosodendron Boxburghii (TU. ^ ^4.) K 0. CELASTRACRiK. 

Neerija, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves opposite, elliptical or 
ovate, crenate-serrated, young ones glaucous ; calyx 5-partite ; 
petals 5, linear-oblong ; peduncles axillary ; cymes lax, dicho- 
tomous, divaricated, about half the length of the leaves, usuaUy 
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with a soKtaiy flower in the forks ; drupe l*oelled^ obovoid ; 

ut somewhat cmstaceous and soft; flowers small, yellow* 
FI, March — April — W, A. Prod, p. 157. — Nerya dicho- 

toma, Poxh, FI, hid, i. 646. Mountains of Coromanddu 

Courtallum. 

Medical Uses. — The root is reported to ho an excellent specific 
in snake-bites. The fresh bark of the roots rubbed with water is 
applied externally to remove almost any swelling. It is a very 
strong astringent. — Roxh, 

(249) Elephantopns scaber {Linn,) N. 0. AsTERACBiR. 

AnaahovaiL, Mau and Tam. Shamdulun, Bkno. Sanululun, 11 INO. 

Deschiption.— Stem dichotomous, ramous ; leaves scabrous, 
radical ones crenate, cuneate, alternated at the base ; cauliiie 
ones lanceolate; floral ones broad cordate, acuminate, canesceut ; 
flowers purple. FL Dec. — Feb. — Wight Contrib, p. 88 ; Icon, 

t, 1080. — Roxb, FI, Ind. iii. 445. — lihenlc Mai. x. t, 7. 

Peninsula. Common in shady places. 

Medical Uses. — According to Rhcedc, a decoction of the root 
and leaves is given in dy.suria. In Travancore tlie natives boil the 
bruised leaves with ric(5, and give them internally in swellings of 
the body or pains of the stoinaclu — Uhvede, 

(250) Elettaria cardamomum {Maton.) N. O. Zingiberacb^ 

Cardan i(>m plant, E.xcj. Yalum, Mai.. Aila-cheddie, Tam. Yaylakuoloo, Tel. 
Eelochn, Duk. oud IIi.nd. Elachee, Banq. 

Deschiption. — Stem perennial, erect, jointed, 6-9 feet, en- 
veloped in the sheaths of the leaves ; leaves lanceolate, acumin- 
ate, sub-sessile, entire, 1-2 feet long; sheaths slightly villous; 
scapes several, flexuose, jointed, branched, 1-2 feet long; 
flowers alternate, sliort-stalked, solitary at each point of the 
racemes ; calyx funnel-shaped, 3-toothed, finely striated; corolla 
tube as long as the calyx ; limb double ; exterior portion of 
3 oblong, concave, nearly equal divisions ; inner lip obovate, 
longer than the exterior divisions, curled at the margins ; apex 
3-lobed, marked in the centre with purple-violet stripes; 
capsule oval, somewhat S-sided, 3-celled, 3-valved; seeds 
numerous, angular ; flowers pale-greenish white. — Alpinia car- 
damomum, Boxb, FI, Ind, i. 70. — Cor. iii. t. 226. — Amomum 
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repens, Roscoe. — Rhmlc Mai, xi. t. 45. Hilly parts of Tra- 

vancore and Malabar. Wyiiaad. Coorg. Nuggur. 

Mkdical Uskh. — A s cordial and stimulant the seeds are frequently 
uscid medicinally, but more frequently as coiTectives in conjunction 
witli other medicines. A volatile oil is ]>rf)cured from them by 
distillation, which has a stron;^ aromatic taste, soluble in alcohol. 
It loses its odour and taste by bein^' kept to(> lon^c The natives 
chew the fruit with belle, and use it in deeo(;tion for bowel-com- 
plaints jind to cheek vomit in;^^ In infusion it is given in coughs. 

K(.!onomj(; IJsns. — J’roduees tin* (’aidainonis of eoiiiimnce. Tlipy 
are (atlnu- <;ullivat<Ml or gather<*<l wiI<L In tin* 'rravaneore forests 
they are found at eh'vations <if to oObO feet. The mode of 

obtaining them is to clear the foresl.s of trees, wlnui the jdants 
spontaneously grow up in the cleared ground. A similar mode has 
Ikmui mentiomMl by Ji’oxburgh, who stat<*s that in Wynaad, before 
the (•(unmencement of the rains in dune, the cultivators seek the 
shadiest and woodiest si(h*s of tln^ hdlier hills. 'J*he trees are 
felled ami the ground cleared of weed.s, ami in about thr(*e months 
th(^ Cardamom jdant springs u]>. In four y«‘ars the shrub will have 
attained its full lu'ight, when the fruit is produced and gatluired in 
the. imuilh of Novendxu', re(juiring no other pre])aration than drying 
in the sun. 'J'lie plant continues to yield I’ruit till tln^ seventh year, 
when the stem is cut d()wn, new jdants arising from the stumps. 
I’liey may also be raised from seeds. ( 'ardanioms are much est(*emed 
as a comlinient, and great (piantities are annually shijtped to Europe 
from Malabar and 'rravaneore. In commerce then* are three varieties, 
known as the >7/o/7, .s7/o/7-/o////.n*, and ( )f these* the n}nirt 

are more ('oai’sely liblK'd, and of a brown colour, and are calli‘d the 
JMalabar ( ’aniamoms or Wynaad (’ardamoms. 'fhey are reckoned 
the best of the thrc'c. The /o/zy-Av/yv an* more finely ribbed, and of 
a ])aler colour. Sirds are while and shrivelled. The nlntrt-lonfjH 
nu'rely ilill'er from the latter in being .shoilt*!* or h‘ss pointc'd. It is 
usual to mix the .several kinds t<»ge.ther avIk'H ready for exportation. 
Borne can* is re(|uin‘d in the juoeess of drying tin* .seeds, as rain 
cau.ses the seed-v<'.^sels to split, aiid otherwise injun*s them ; and if ke])t 
too long in tin* sun their flav<»ur becoim*s (h*tt*rioratt*d. ^lalabar Carda- 
moms are worth in the London market fnuu -s. to ds. j)er lb. In Tra- 
vancon they arechielly j)rocureil from the highlands overlooking the 
Dindigul, iNladura, and Tinnevelly districts. In tlie.se mountains 
the cultivators make sejiaratt* gardi'iis for thi*m, as they thrive better 
if a little care and attention be be.stowed upon them. Cardamoms 
are a monopoly in the Travancore Statt*, and cultivators come chiefly 
from the Company’s country, obtaining about 200 or 210 rupees for 
every candy delivered over to the Coveriiment. — {AinnUe, Pereira, 
Pers, Ohs. Report of Prod, of Pranniao'e.) It is to be regretted, 
writes Major Beddome, that Cardamoms are not tunied to more 
account. The plant grows spontaneously in many of our hill- tracts, 
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and, with judicious luanagomeiit and some artificial planting, might 
be made to yield a very handsome revenue after a few years. In 
South Canara some Cardamom tracts witliin our reserves have been 
sold by the coll(‘ctor, on a lease of sevenil years, for a very small 
sum, and the amount is credited to land revenue. In portions of 
the Aunamallays, Madura, ami TinnevelK'v, our tmets aiv poaclu'd 
on by collectors under the Coehin and TravaiuH>re ( lovernmeiits ; 
but in a grciit j)ortion of these ft>rests the C^irdamoms simply rut in 
the jungles.— liojt. in Mad, (Jort, 1870. 


(251) Eleusine coracana (Gwrin.) 0. (iuAMiNACK.K. 

Mootamy, Tsjetti-jmllu, Mai,. Kayvaru, Kclwaraj'oo, 'Pam. Taniida, Hodec, 
Tel. Miirooa, Hlxo. KagiH*, Nat lion'i, Hind. 

Desckiition. — C ulms erect, 2-4 feet, a little compressed, 
smooth ; leaves bi furious, large, smooth ; moullis of sliealbs 
bearded; calyx 3-0 tlowered, glum(‘s keeded, obtuse, with 
iiiernbraiiaceous margins; spikes 4-() digitate, incurved, secdiiul, 
1-3 indies long, comp(»sed of two rows of sessile 3-4 flowered 
spik(dets ; radiis slightly waved ; valves of corolla lUMirly 
equal ; seeds globular, brown, a little wrinkbul, eovere(l with 
a thin aril. FL duly — Sept. — JiOjh. FI. hid. i. 342. — C’yno- 
surus coracanus, Linn. — Ji/urde, xii. /. 78. Cultivated. 

Economic Csks. — This is tb(‘ most prolilic of cultivaictl grassc.^^, 
forming the chief diet td' the poorer cla.sses in .some parts fd‘ India, 
as Mysore, N. ('ircars, and slopes of the (Ihaiits. Jto.vhurgli says 
ho never saw it in a wild stale. On the Ct»nuiiamlel (;oast it is 
known ils the grain, and is the of the Mohammedans. 

In Ti’loogoo the name of the grain is I^ana.^tni. A fermented lifjnor 
is prepared from the secjds called Uojah in Uk,* Mahratta country. — 
(Roxh.) Kagi is i)erhaps the most productive of Indian ccireals. 
Roxburgh adverts to tlie extraordinary fertility (lerivcsl from two 
seeds which came up by accident in bis garden. They yi(?lded 
81,000 corns. It is the stajde grain of tlie My.son; (;ountry, wliercj 
it is stored in j)its, ke.eping sound for ycjars. — ( IV. Klliaf.) Anot Jicr 
species, tlie E. strirtii^ is cultivabMl to a gn?at (ixtmit. It din'ers from 
the preceding in Jiaving tlie, sj»ikes straight, Ixangofa larger size, 
and more productive, 'i’he seials are also heavier, wliich th<* 

spiko to bend bown horizontally. All tlui millets {prefer a light 
good soil, from wliicli tlie water readily tlow.s after the heavy rains. 
In a favourable season the fanners reckon on an incre.ase of aliout a 
hundred and twenty fohl. The variety known in Tehxjgoo as the 
Mitddi ruha-solfjo requires a richer soil than the others; and in good 
years, when the land fit for its cultivation cun be procured, increases 
five hundred fold. — Ri>xh. 


13 
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(252) Embelia ribes (Burm,) N. 0. Myksinace®. 

Vtillal, Tam. Vialiaul. Mal. Ba1)crung, Beno. 

Description. — Large climbing shrub; tender shoots and 
peduncles hoary ; leaves alternate, oblong, entire, glabrous ; 
panicles terminal, hoary ; calyx and corolla 5-parted ; stamens 
insciled in the middle of the petals ; llowers numerous, very 
small, greenish yellow ; tube of calyx concave ; lierries succu- 
lent, black. FI. Feb. — ]\Iarch. — Wvjld Icon. t. 1207. — RoxK 
FI. Ind.i. 580. — E. ribesioid(‘S, Lt/oo reninsula. Silhet. 

Mkdical 1 'SKs. — TI io natives in tin; vi(tinity of Silliet, where the 
j)]ant ;^nows abundantly, gather tin* IxTiics, ainl when dry sell them 
to tlie small tiad(‘rs in black })ej)iu*r, who fraudulently mix them 
with that s|iic.(*, which tlu^y so r(\s(‘nihie as to rtuuhT it almost iin- 
possihle to distinguisli them hy siglit or ly any other means, tus they 
are Avithal somewhat s])icy. Given in infusion, they are anthelmin- 
tic-. 'iduy are also adminishu'ed internally in ])iles. Their lam- 
g(‘uey is ascribed hy Decandolle to the (juantity of some i)eculiar 
(jiiaiity (jf the resinous substance. Koyh; states tiny arc cathartic. 
— Ihm. lloxh. 


(2511) Emblica officinalis {(UvHu.) K. G. 1'uphoriuaceje. 

Nellcc, M ac. Nollo-kai, Tam. Ainla, Hkng. Aiiilika, Aro(*li, Aoongra, IIinD. 
Assci't’ki, 'J’SL. 

DESCiiiiTioN. — Tr(‘o; leaves alternate, hifarious, pinnate, 
llower - hearing; leallets numerous, alternate, linear- obtuse, 
entire; petioles striated, round ; calyx G«parted ; flowers in 
the ruidv vc;ry numerous in tlie axils of tlie lower leaflets, and 
round the common petiole below the leaflets ; in the female 
few, solitary, sessile, mixed with some males in the most ex- 
terior iloriferous axils ; stigmas 8 ; drupe globular, fleshy, 
smooth, G-striated ; nut ohovate-trianguhir, 3*celled ; seeds 2 
in eacli cell ; Gowers small, greenish yellow. FL April— Nov. 
— Wight Icon, t 180G. — rhyllanthus emblica, Linn. — Boxb. 
FI. Ind. iii. G71 . — IiJurde Mal, i. i. 38. Coromandel. Mala- 

bar. Deccan. DengaL 

^Medical Uses. — The seeds are given internally as a cooling 
remedy in bilious atrectioiis and nausea, and in infusion make a 
good drink in fevers. They are also iiseil in diabetes. Infusion of 
the leaves is applied to sore eyes. Ikirk of the root mixed with 
honey is applied to aphthous inflammations of the mouth. The 
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bark of the tree itself is astringent, and is used for tapping purposes. 
It is medicinally used in diarrluioa. The fruit is occasion^y pickled, 
or preserved in sugar. When dry it is siiid to ho gently laxative. 
In the latter state the decocti(ui is employed in fevers, and mixed 
witli sugar and drunk in vertigo. Tlie young leaves mixed witli 
sour milk are givtui h^^ the natives in dysentery. In Travancon> the 
natives put the young hram hes into tlu* wells to imj)avt a jdeasaut 
flavour to the watiu', especially if it he inii>ure from the accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter or other causes. — (Aii/ftHr. An- 

tiscorbutic virtues liave been attrilmteil to the fruits, which are 
known as the Emhlic IMyrohalaiis. 'fhe ilowers are em])loyed by 
the Hindoo doctors for their supposed refrigerant and aperient 
qualities. The hark j)artakes of tlie lustringency of the fruit. Dr 
A. Koss })repar(‘d, by decoction and evaporation, from the root, 
an astring(‘nt extract e<jual l(» caU'chu both for medicine and tlie 
arts. — Phann. af ImPm. 

Economic UtjKS. — This tree yields a valuable timber. 

(254) Embryopteris glutinifera (Iin.rl>.) N. 0. Iuu:naok.ti 

Wild Mango, K nc. PajiitsJika inanun, I’ani< lit*kai tooinliika, Tam. 

^’l^niku, Tm>. (lanb, Ihxi), Ual*, 

DlcsciiirTloN. — TnM‘, 25-, ‘lo f(‘ot ; loiivos nltcrimto, linear- 
oblong, pointed, gla])rous, shining, short - ])etiobal ; mfflr 
jKjduncles axillary, solitary, (lowered; stamens 20; fnntdvH 
1-llowered, larger tliaii tlie male; stamens 2-4, short; jiisiils 
4; nut glolmlar, size of a small ajiple, rusty-coloured, filled 
witli pnl|>y juice and covered with a l usty farina ; seeds 8 ; 
Ilowers white. F/. ^farch — April. — Jio.rh. FL Jnd. ii. 5,‘h‘k — 

Cor. i. t. 7o. — Wiifht Icon. f. 84rt. — llhadr Mol. iii. t 41. 

reninsula. Travancore. Bengal. 

Medic.vl U.ses. — Tlie juice of tin*, fruit is jiowerfully uHtring(*dit, 
and is an excellent remedy in diaiTlnea and dysentery. ])r Short 
mentions that it is used by the iiative.s as a loi^al aj)jilication to 
bruises and spraims, a.s it tends to relieve tlie swelling. — Pharm. of 
India, 

Economic Uses. — Tlie fruit, tliough a.stringent, is eaten by the 
natives. The juice is use<l in Ikuigal for l>aying the ]><>ttom of boats. 
The unripe fruit (contains a very large j»roportion of tannin. Tlie in- 
fusion is used to steep fi.sliing-iiet.s in, to make them more durable. 
The Hindoo doctoitj aj>i»ly the fre.sh juice of tlie fniit to wounds. 
On the Malabar coast it i.s much employed by carpenters as an ex- 
cellent glue. The glutiiiou.s jmlp surrounding the seeds is used hy 
Europeans in binding books, as it i.s obnoxious to insects. The 
fruit also yields a concrete oil from boiling the seeds. They are 
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first dried in the sun, then pounded and boiled ; the oil collects on 
the surface, and becomes concrete during the cooling. It is of a 
yellowish colour. — Roxh, Ainslic, 

(255) Emilia sonchifolia (Drc.) X. 0. Asteuacejs. 

Muel-Hchevi, Mal. Sadi-inodi, Bkno. 

Descriition. — A nnual ; stem lierbaceous, branching a little 
towards the top ; leaves lyrabi ; stent clasping ; flowers few, in 
terminal umbellets, cylimlrical, jMMlniie.Ied ; flowers small, 
bright juirple. FL Nov. — Feb. — Wi(jhf Conirib. p. 24. — 

(Jacalia sonchifolia, Linii. — llheede MaL x. i. G8. Both 

]*eninsulas. Common everywhere. 

Medical TTses. — This jilaiit i.s used in decoedion on the ]Malabar 
coast as a fobrifugo, and mixed with sugar tin* juiee is given in 
bowebcomidaints. 'J'ln^ leaves are <‘aten raw in salads in (.'hina. In 
Travancon^ the jmre juice of lln^ leave.s is ])f)ured drop by drop in 
the eyes for about bui minutes in cases of night-hlindiie.s.s. The 
natives consid(U’ Ihe jui(U5 as cooling as ros(5-water, and prescribe it 
in inflammation of the eyes. — Rheode, Aiudk, Pvn, OIk 


(250) Entada pusoBtha (Ihr.) N. (>. T.kcjuminosa:. 

(Jila-pioli, Ukno. I'uriii-kaka Vully, MaI.. 

DKSCinrTlo.N. — Climbing shrub; leavt*s bipinmited ; pinnae 
2 pairs, soinetinn‘s only 1 ; leaflets 2-5 pairs, glabrous on both 
sides, oblong-(>vat(‘ or ovate-emarginate ; s])ikes solitary or in 
pairs, axillary; ])t‘tals 5, eonin'cted at the base; stamens 10; 
legunn? iiion* or less twisted, very large*, 2-d feet long, ligneous, 
with the sutures very thick; s(*t‘ds iu*arly orbicular, 2 inches 
in diameter; flowers small, ]>ale yellow. F/. March — April. — 
JP. tfc A. Prod. i. 207. — K inonostachya, Ike, — Mimosa scan- 
dens, Linn. — M. Kiitada, Linn. — Rhade Mal. viii. t. 32-34. — 
X. t 77. Travancore. AVestcrii Chants. N. Circars. 

Medical Uses. — The s<*eds, 'vvliich are of an immense size, are 
used hy natives for washing tin* liair, and hy the liill j>eoi)le as a 
febrifuge, and also said to he employed in j)ains of tlie loins and 
debility. In Java they are employed as emetic. MTien tlie plants 
are young, the spikes are frequently axillary on the young shoot, 
which has made some botanists suppose that there are two species 
in. India. — Wight Rhecde. CroWi. 
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(257) Epicaipnnui orientalis (lilumt). K 0. Moracga. 

Shcora, Bbno. Peeralii, Tam. Piikkic, Tfx. Nuckchilnie, Dvk, Secura, IltND. 
Timli jMiriia, Mal. 

1 ‘ESCRIPTlox. — Troo; loiives alternate, ?hort-petieled, obo- 
vate, eusi^iilate, acuminate, serrated towards the apex, very 
rough above; male tluwers eaj>itate, heads axillary, aggregatetl, 
sbort-peduncled ; fnnalt s uxillarv, 1-2 togetlu'r, longish-pedi- 
celled; fruit druj)aceous, d(*ep yellow, 1 -seeded ; cotyledons 
very uiie([ual*side(l ; llowers sinall, greenish yellow. FI. Jaii. 
— Feb. — Wijht Jam. vi. t. IDOl. — Troj)his asjxira, Willd . — 

lloxh. FI. I ml. iii. 761. — lihcedc Mal. i. t. 4S. Concans. 

Coromandel, llengjd. 

^rEDic.\L ITses. — T his is dosorihod by l>r Wight as a small, rigid, 
fitiinted -looking tree*, common all over India, very suitahlo for 
hedges. The milky juice is a]»j)lied to sand-cracks in the feet and 
excoriations of the skin. The plant is said to have astringent and 
antiseptic <pialities, Ontlie Malahar (toast it is applied in decoc- 
tion as a lotion to the body in fevaus, and tin* root bruiH(Ml is applicnl 
to boils. A libn' is proc.ur(‘d from the stem, and j)i(‘C(‘s of the wood 
are frecpieutly used by the native's as bjuth-hrushes. — Alndie. 


(258) Eriodendron anfractuosum (Dec.) N. O. TIomhace/E. 

Pania, Paniala, Mal. Elavuiii, Tam. Poor, Tel. llutti.ia, Hind. Sliwet- 
Bhiiiiool, Be.ng. 

J>ESCKIPTI 0 N. — Trc(*, 50-60 feet; trunk ])rickly ut the base; 
branches growing out borizontally fiuiii the stem, tlinja.; from 
one point ; leatlets 5-8, quite entire, or .serrubit(‘(l towards tlic 
point, lanceolate, mucromite, glaucous beneatli ; petals 5, united 
at the base, filaments joimjd at the basci, each bearing 2-3 
versatile anfractuose anthers; style crowrnxj with a 5-6 cleft 
stigma ; capsule 5-celled, 5-valved ; cells many-seeded ; seeds 
embedded in silky cotton ; flowers white, sjiririging from the 
branches. FI. Dec. — Jan. — W. A: ji. J*ro(l. i. Cl. — JVi^ht Icon, 
t 400. — Bombax pentandrum, Linn, — Ilhcde Mal. iii. t. 49-51. 
Peninsula. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A solution of the gum of this tree is given in 
conjunction with spices in bowel-complaints. The cotton which is 
got from the pods is only of u.se for stalling pillows and cushions. 
The texture is too loose to admit of its being used in the fabrication 
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of cloth. The cotton from it, easily catching fire, is put in tinder- 
boxes, and employed in the preparation of fireworks. An oil is 
extracted from the seeds, of a dark-brown colour . — {Jury Rep,) Dr 
Macfadyen {Flora of Jamaica^ i. 93) says of this tree, it is of 
rapid growth and is readily propagated by stakes placed in the 
ground. Perhaps no tree in the wf>rld has a more lofty or imposing 
a])pearance. Evcni the untutor<‘d children of Africa are so struck 
with the innjesty of its aj)pc^arance that th(\y designate it the god- 
tree, and a(!coinit it sacrilege to iiijurcj it with the axe. The largo 
shmiH arci hollowc^l out to form canoes. The wood is soft, and sub- 
ject to tlie, athujks of insects ; but if steejMMl in strong lime-water it 
will last for several years, even when ma<h.‘ into boards and shingles, 
and ill situations exposed to the weatluT. The, .young leaves are 
soinctimes dressed by the, negroes as a substitute for okro. 


(259) Erythraea Roxburghii {Doit). N. (). ()i-:ntianace. 1 !:. 

DKScniJ'TioN. — ITcrbncoous ; stum unat; lowuniiost leaves 
rosulat(s obovjite-obloiig, olduse ; cyiiu's 1 -2 diidiotonious, 
spHiudiiig ; flow(;rs hitcu'al, (‘bracteatx?, star-like^, junk. FL 
Jan. — F(d). — J)rr. Prod. ix. 59. — Chironia tumianroides, — 
Wif/hl Iron. t. L‘525. Bengal. Peninsula. Coiniuon in cul- 

tivated fields after the rain.s. 

^liaucAL ITsks. — d’he whoh^ jdant is powerfully bitter, and is 
held in great repute as a tonic by the natives . — Pf /ty. JJisjt. p. 4G1. 

(200) Erythrina Indica {Lam.) X. O. Lkoumixo.sje. 

Indian Toral tm>. Eno. Munik.a-nianini, Tam. Mnolluo-moorikah, Mal. Palita* 
inumlav, nsNu. Fnrnul, iliNU. l>a«lidt*-clu‘ttu, Tku 

Deschutiox. — T ree, 10-30 feet, armed witli ju’ieklcs; petioles 
and leaves unarmed; leaves ])innately trifuliolate ; leaflets 
glabrous, entire, the terminal on(‘S broadly cordate; racemes 
terminal, liorizontal ; calyx sj»atbaceoiis, contracted and 5- 
tooilied at tluj ajx'x ; corolla jiapilionaceous ; vexillum about 
throe times shorter tlian the calyx, and four times longer than 
the ahe ; petals of kind distinct ; stamens moiiadelphou.s, with 
the sheath entire at the base, thence diadelphous with the tub^ 
split ; legumes 6-8 seeded ; flowers scarlet. FI. Jan. — April. — 
TF. & A, Prod. i. 2G0.— FI. Ind. iii. 249.— Tnykl Icon, 
t 58 . — Rheede Mai, vi. t. 7. — E. Corallodendron, Linn. Coro- 

mandel. Concans. BengaL 
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Econohio Uses. — This tree yields a light and soft wood called 
Mootchie-wiX>'ly much used for toys, swonl-shcaths, lUid other light 
work. Leaves and bark are used in cases of fevers by the natives. 
The tree is much used in Malabar for the su]>|H)rt of tlio betel vines; 
and from being armed with numerous juiekles, it serves as an ex- 
cellent hedge-plant to keep cattle from cultivated grounds. — Wight, 

(2G1) Eucalyptus globulus (LidUL) N. (). Myutai k.k. 

Australian or Blue-duni tivo, Knu. 

pESCUirriox. — Lofty tree; young shoots and foliage glau- 
cous-white; leaves of the young trees opposite*, s(*ssil(‘, and 
cordate, of the full-grown tree lanceolah* or ovate-lanei'olate, 
acuminate, falcate ; veins ratlier c(Uis])ieuous, oblique and an- 
astomosing, tlie intra-marginal one at a distance from tlie i*(lgo ; 
llowcrs large, axillary, solitary, or 2-d tog(‘ther, elosi‘ly sessile 
on the stem or on a peduncle not longt'r than thick; calyx 
tube broadly turbinate, thick, woody, and replete^ with oil-re- 
ceptacles, more t)r less rihlu'd and rugose ; l»or(ler prominent; 
operculum thick, liard, and warty, ih'jjiessed la'inisplierical ; 
stamens intleet(‘d in tiu* hud, raised iihovc^ tiui calyx by tlie 
thick culge of tlie disk ; anthers ovate, witli ])arall<!l cells ; JVuit 
senii-glohular, the broad ilat-loj)jK*d disk ]>roje('ting above the 
calyx, the capsule nearly h*V(*l witli it ; valves Hat. — the. Prod, 
iii. 220. — Hook. FI. Towi. i. — Jlrnth. FI. Ansir. iii, 225. 

Cultivated on the Neilgherries and otlier high lands. 

^Ieuical I'sKS. — Several species ef Karttiffiihis ]iav(' of ]at(< years 
bieomc naturalised on the Neilgherries and ntlier high laiuls of India. 
Tlic red gum of Western Australia is the, produce of several, especially 
of rm/ii/rm. In its nie<]ieal properties it is nearly allied to kino. 
It hjis heeii introduced into liritish praeliee by Sir lomahl Martin, 
Avho found it very (ilVeetual iu the treatment of chronic howel- 
complaints, and (‘specially in the chronic dystintery of l‘hirop(‘anH. It 
is reckoned less directly astringent ami more d« inulccnt than cab^cliu 
or kino. The dose is from live to ten grains in tin; form of powder 
or syrup. — (Pharni. of hoVni.) iTofessor Wie.sner cjf Viiuina in- 
vestigated the suhj(.*ct of EurnlijitfuH kiuo, as hitherto no ntlialdtj 
information on the subject exisUMl. Ihj adopts tin? iiaiiK} kino^ 
because gums are im»stly soluhli! in alcoliol as w(;ll jis in water. Fm- 
cahjptm kino contaiiu'd from 15 to 17 ]>er cent of wat(;r ; it gave 
only a trace of ash, ;uid no sugar wa.s found on analysis. The l>hy- 
sical properties nearly agree with those of (ud inary kino; it forms 
dark red, more or less transparent grains : in tliin fragments, under 
the microscope, quite transparent and ainor|)hous. Tlu^y sink in cold 
water. Water dissolves it more or less readily to a red, ytdlowish, 
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or brownish liquid of astringent taste. Many of the species have 
hitherto not been known to yield any gum. The E. kino is ap- 
plicable for tanning or d^’eing. The value varies very much. The 
best is j)rocured from E. corymhosa^ E. rostrata^ and E. citriodora, 
— ( Wiesmr in Pkarm. Jour, Aug. 1871.) The species under consid- 
eration is easily acclimatised in the southern provinces of France, 
Corsica, Algiers, and Si)ain, being known in the last-named country 
as the fever-ti'cc. An (‘ssential oil is o])taiiied irom the leaves by 
distillation, which has been named Kucaly})tol. It has an agreeable, 
fragrant, aromatic (jdour, and a warm, bitter llavoiir. Large doses 
somdimes cause headache and fev(*r, with acceliTated respiration 
and thirst: ui)on aiuemic ])ersons it acts ns a narcotic. The phy- 
8i(»Jogical «aciion of the l(;aves is very similar. 

In Australia tln^ K. (jlohalus is the ])o])ular remedy for fevers, and 
in Euroj)e it has been used successfully in the treatment of diseases 
]>rcvalent in marshy districts. M. (iuhler (piotes the testimony of 
several medical practitioners, who say that it prodifccs marvellous 
results in cas(‘s of intermittent fevers, especially obstinate ones, wdiero 
sulphate, of (piinim! has faile<l. lie also points out that in marshy 
districts near to Eucalyptus forests inUainittcnt fevers are unknown, 
a result that he attributes either to the neutralisation of the eflluvia 
by tl;e aromatic emanations from the tr<*es, or else to the sweetening 
of the- stagnant waters by the leaves ami pieecvS of bark that fall into 
them — such waters, according to travellers, b(?ing ])erfectly potable. 
EUbrts are theref(»re being made to incriaisc* th(‘, numl)er of Eucalyp- 
tus jdantations in the marshy ami insalubrious districts of Corsica 
and Algeria. 

The tincture, infusiem, and decoction of Euealy]>tus arc used for 
disinfecting the dressings of wounds. M. Mares has (*mpluyed fresh 
young leaves as a local stimulant to small wounds slow to cicatrise. 
iJilute essence, infusion, and distilled water of the leaves are used as 
ajstringonts and ha'inustaties. The ])re])arations are also used with 
success in j)Urulent catarrhal atfeetions tjf tlu* urethra and vagina, 
I'lie leaves, when masticated, perfume the breath and harden spongy 
and bleeding gums. — rrojWnor UnhUr l/i Pliorm. Jour, March 
1872. 

Economic; Usks. — These trees have s])rea(l so rapidly on tlie 
Ktdlgherries and other high lands that they bid fair to become of 
the go'atest im]»ortance as timber-trees, among which they rank very 
higli, hv'ing espeeially rajud in their gri»wtli, and remarkahly durable. 
They wdll succeed at low elevations, at 3U00 or 4000 feet. The E, 
rostratUy known as the Yarrah of Western Australia, is particularly 
recoiiimeiided for slee]KTs on railways, for piles in river-w’ork, and 
ill all pur])oses reipiiring strength and durability. It possesses the 
property of resisting the white ant and sea-w*orm ( 7 c w/o naval is)^ 
neither of which have b(*eii known to attack it, though constantly 
exposed to both. The specific gravity of Yarrah is about the same 
as teak. It is unsuited for cabinet-work, as it is extremely hard, and 
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eould not be worked to advantage. The E, glohdus attained at Oota- 
camund 9 feet in girth in 18 years. The other species growing there 
are E. gtinimt/era and E. robusta. — {€Ietjh(>rn's Forests mid (Ardens 
of S. India, Govt liejHtrfit.) A valuai>lo oil is yielded by several 
spocirs of Eurahjptus^ aiul now forms a considerable bnineb of trade 
in Ai;stralia. In his lecture on Forest Cult\iro, llaron Von Mueller 
says it is })ossible to produce the oil at a price so cheap as to allow 
the article to be used in various branches of art-- for instance, in tho 
manufacture of scented s(»ap, it liaving been ascertained that this oil 
surpasses any other in value for diluting tht‘ oils of roses, of orango- 
flowers, and other very costly oils, for which ]»urj>oso it proves far 
more valuable than the oil of rosemary and other ellicreal oils hitherto 
used. As this became known, sneh a demaml arose that a thoughtful 
and enterprising citizen of Melbourne was able' to export a})oiit 9000 
lb. to England and dOOO lb. to foieign ]Htrts, ihongh even no^v this 
oil is but very imperfectly known abroad. I'ln* average (plant it y now 
produced at his establishment for export is 700 lb. per month. Al- 
coholic extracts of the febrifugal Ibliagi* (*f EncaJi/i>ititt ijhihulutf and 
E, ann/(/df(iiti(t have also been exjKuliul in (plant ity by tln^ Hiimo 
gentleman to England, ( Icrmany, and America. ( Iriginally jin opinion 
was entertained that idl the Eucalyptus oils had great rescmblanee to 
each other; such, however, proved not to Is* the case, when aecurato 
experimental tests (jaim; t(» Im; ap]»lied. d'lnis, for instance, tin* oil, 
•which in such ricli percentag<^ is obtained fmm Etnuil/f/itufi avnjinln- 
iinoj though excellent for diluting the most delieate essential oils, is 
of far less value as a solvent for r(‘sins in the fabrii^at ion of Keh‘ct 
varnishes. For this latter juirpose the oil of one of tin* dwarf Eu- 
calypts forming the JSIalee scrub, a sj»ecies to which Dr Mueller gave, 
on account of its abundance of oil, tin* name Etmdi/jdits oh'om, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, ju-oved far the Im-hI. It is iliis 
!Maioe oil wliicli is inov ((uniug into extensive ada|>t;it:ions Ibr <lis- 
soh ing amber, Kauri resin, and vaibnis kinds of copal, d'hosc; Eii- 
calypts arc the most productive of oil from their leaves which liave 
the largest nuniher (d’ pellucid dots in tliese (U’giiiis. 'Fhis is easily 
ascertained by vmwing the Ieav(!s by transmitt, (‘d light, when tho 
transparent oil-glands will beeomc apjjarent, even without the use of 
a magnifying lens. Ihit there are still other reasons whieh have 
drawn the EucalyjJts into extensive cultural use elsewhere — for 
instance, in Algeria, Spain, Fiutugal, Italy, the soutli of J*’rance, 
(Ireece, Egypt, l\al(^stiii(^, vari(»uK uplands of Iijflia, llit^ s.'ivannaliH 
of North America, the llanos (d' South America, at Natal, and other 
places in South Africa, and evam as near as New Zealand.* Oiui of 
the advantages oll’ered is the extraordinary faeility and (jiiiekness 
with which the seeds are raised, scarcely any cura being nMjuisite in 
nursery-work — a seedling, moreovt'r, being within a year, (jr even 

* The seeds of Eucalyptus rostmta (rr?d-gum tree) are availuhle for all tropic 
countries, inasmuch as tliis speries, whic h is almost incomjjarably valuable for 
iU lasting wood, ranges naturally right through the hot zone of Australia. 
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less time, fit for final transplantation. Another advantage consists 
in the ease with which the transmit can be effected, in conseqaence 
of the minuteness of most kinds of Eucalyptus seeds,* there being, 
besides, no difficulty in packing on account of the natural dryness 
of these seeds. For curiosity’s sake T)r ^lueller had an ounce of the 
seed of several siiecies counted, with the following results : — 

Hltio-gnm tree 1 ounc«— sifted fertile seed-grains, 10,112. 

Striiigy-bark tree (nnsifted), 21,080. 

Swainji-guni tree (unsifted), 23,264. 

l*ei>|)enuint Kuealynt (unsifted), 17,600. 

According to this calcidation, 101,702 ]d:ints could be raised from 
1 Ih. of s(u*dH of the, hliie-guni tree. If only half the seeds of such 
gr(}W, th(‘. nuiuher of seedlings wouhl he enormous ; and even if only 
tljc HiUMllings of one, (|nart(!r of the seeds f)f 1 Ih. finally were estab- 
lislied, th(^y wouM siiirKtt!, in tlie instance of the hlue-gum tree, to 
oov(^^ 404 acHis, assuming that we planted at the rate of 100 trees to 
the a(U'e (all<»wing for thinning out). 

• It s(ieins marvellous tliat tree,s (d such colossal dimensions, counting 
among tlui ni(»st gigantic of the glohe, should arise from a seed-gi*ain 
so extre,imdy minute. 

I'ln^ exportation of Kucalyptus s(*eds lias already assumed some 
magnitude. 1'he, monthly mails convey occasionally (puintities to 
the. value of over ,£100 ; the total export during tin*. last twelve years 
must hav(*/ reached stweral, or |M*rliaps many, thousand pounds ster- 
ling. For the initiation of this new resounu*, through his extensive 
correspondence abroad, I)r Mueller (^an lay mindi claim ; and ho be- 
lieves tliat almost any ((uantity <>f Eucalyptus s(‘cd could bo sold in 
tlie markets of Lond<»n, Paris, (.'alcutta, San Francisco, Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, .'ind elscwlicrc, as it will he, long before a sullieient local 
supply c.an he secured ahrcKid from cultivated trees. — Von Mueller on 
Forcitt Culture. l^Itann, Jour. Fid). 1872. 

(202) Eugenia acris {Wojht). N. 0. ^Myutace^. 

Tho Piiuento-tree, Enu. 

Descuiption. — Trp{% 20-30 feet; young hranclies acutely 4- 
nngled ; leaves oiqiosite, elliptic-oval, obtuse, very glabrous, 
upi^er side retieuhited with elevated veins ; peduncles com- 
pressed, axillary and terminal, tricliotoinous, corymbose, rather 
longed* than the leaves ; calyx limb o-partite, segments roundish; 
beny globose, 1-4 seeded ; flowers small, white. FI. Jan. — 
March. — IV. & A. Prod. i. 331. — E. piiuenta, Dec. — Myrtus 
pimenta, Linn. Courtalluni. Travancore. Madinas. 

* Till* seeds of the West Australian red-gum tree {Ettcaippfus calophyUa) and 
the East Australian bloodwood-tree (Eucalyptus corymbosa) are coinpuratiyely 
large and heavy. 
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Economic Uses. — I ntroiluced from America. Tho timber is hard, 
red, and hea\7^, capable of being polislied and used for mill-cogs, and 
other purposes, where much friction is to bo sustained. The bark is 
astringent and soinewliat aromatic. The leaves aiv sweetly aromatic, 
astringent, and often used in i>auce. The berries are used for culinary 
purj)oses. — L ntia 

(2G3) Euonymufi crenulatus (Wall.) N. O. Cklastrace.e. 

Description. — Small tree ; loaves (dliptic, obtuse, creimlato- 
sen'ate towards the apex, coriaceous, do(‘p shining green 
above; peduncles solitary, shorter than the leaves, 1-2 dicho- 
tomous, fcAV-llowered ; ilowers o-d merous, ])et{ds orbicular; 
stamens very short ; anthers opening transversely; margin of 
the torus free; style very short; stigma blunt, somewhat 
umbilicated ; capsule tnrbinat(», o-eelled, lobed at lh(i a])ex ; 
seed with a small aril. — IT. (( A. Prod. i. llVl. — Bnhl. Flor. 
Hi/lv. t 144 Neilgherries. rulneys. AV(‘stern (Jliauts. 

Im’ONOMic Uses.-— TI j«‘ wood is whilr, viTy linrd and close-grained, 
and answers for W(»od engravirjg, and about ll^(^ lu'st suhstiliito for 
lK)xwood. Th('- wood of tile, other s]M!cit‘s is similar. 

(2C4) Eupatorium Ayapana ( f’c///.) N. (). CoMcosiTiK. 

Description. — Small shrub; branebhds r(‘ddisb ; leaves 

oppo.site, lanceolate ; Ilowers yellow. banks of the Jumna. 

Naturalised. 

Medical Tses. — I* r<»[»erly indigenous to Sonlli America, though 
pome hcdani.'-ts believo. it to hav<* Ix-en introdmed int(» India from 
the. Isle of France, ami others that it is a nativi^ of the, (country. 
The leaves liavi; a p(*cidiar fragrant (Mhnir, and wlien lirst tasted 
slightly irritate the tongm‘, hnt afterwards the, ast.ringeaii (pjality is 
felt. AVheii fresh hniised, tiny are, advantagiMmsly applied b) tho 
cleansing of foul ulccas. The wh«»l(^ plant is aromatic, and is a good 
stimnlaiit, b)nic, Jind diajdmrelic. lii tlni Mauritius it is used in 
the form of infusion in dyspeji'^ia and other atlections of the how^ds 
and lungs . — (Buahnt Mrd. Phuits <tf Man rd inn.) As an antidote to 
snake-bites, it ha.s been enijdoyed, both exb rnally and internally, 
with appan‘nt suceess. — {Mndnm Clnari. Mrd. Janrn. iv. 7.) A 
decoction of tlie leaves makes a good fomentation. — Vknnn. of hidia. 

(265) Euphorbia antiquorum (Linn.) N. 0. EurnonmACEiK. 

Triangular Spurge, Eno. Sc]i.'i4li<la-eulli, Mal. Slia<lray KuHie, TaU. Bonta* 
jaminoodoo, Tel. Nara^liij, Seyanl, HiNO. Narsij, Be.no. 

Description. — Stems jointed, erect, ramous, 3-4 or more 
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angled ; angles furnished with numerous protuberances, each 
armed with two short spreading stipulary spines; joints 
straight; peduncles solitary or in pairs, usually 3-flowered a 
little above the axils of the stijuiles ; flowers greenish yellow. 
FL, Dec. — Jan. — lioif lK FI. hni ii. 4G8. — Wifjht Icon, t 897 

— Rheedc, ii. t. 42. Coroiiiaiidel. Cumniori in waste places 

in the IViiiiisula. 

Miodical Uses.- Tlio- Juice ^v]n(•l^ flows from the branch(‘S of this 
]»l!iiit is c.orrosivc. 'flie nutives use it cxtcnuillv in rheumatism; 
tlujy also give, it iu to(»tliach(; ; and iuteinally, when diluted, as a 
purgative in cas(!s of ohsiinate (;onsl.i])alion. 'fliis is ejisily distiii- 
guish(j(I from tin? allied speeie.s l»y th(^ straight, not twisteal stem, 
and tlie jieduncles ]»eing few, one or two from cacli ]>rotulHTance or 
bud, while in the, others ilioy are nuimuous. A jdaster prepared 
from the. rr)ots and mix<‘<l with assahetida is ai)))lied (^xtermilly to 
the stomae.ljs of ehildreii siillering from worms, d'he hark of the 
root is jMirgative, and tin* st(;?n is given in d(‘e(jction in gout. — 
{W'njhi. Jihdih'. AinsJir.) The resin lias acrid, narcotic, drastic, 
and emetic (jualitics. It is ns(‘d in dropsy, and as an errhine in 
chi'onic allec.tions of the. ears, eyes, or hrain. It is a dangerous 
medicine. .Mixed with cantharides, it forms gout - jdastor. — 
Lindky. 


(‘JGO) Euphorbia Cattimandoo (W. Elliot), Do. 
(’attimuiuln, Ti:l. 

Dksckiption.— S linil) or snuill tree ; stein erect, 5-sided, with 
])roiuiiieiit rejiaiul angles; stipulary thorns jiaired, short, 
subulate; leave, s sessile, sueeiileiit, deciduous, obovate, siib- 
cuiicate, cuspidate, glabrous ; jieduucles crowded, o-flowered, 
middle oiu* usually st(‘ri]e, and hileial oiu* fertile, flowering 
after the fall (d‘ the leaf, FL ^larcli — June. — Wiyht Icon. t. 
1993. Yizagaiuitain. 

Economic Esks. — This valuahh* jdant was first hroiight to notice 
by the JIoii. ^V. f'dliot. i hcri' traiiscriho from J)r Wight’s ‘leones* 
the folloM'ing notes, whicli M’cre communicated to him by Mr Elliot: 
**Tlie milk is obtained by cutting otf tiie branches, when it flows 
freely. It is collected and boiled on the .spot, at which time it is 
very elastic ; hut after being formed into cakes or cylinders, it 
becomes resinous or brittle, in Avhicli slate it is sold in the bazaars, 
and emjdoyed as a cement for fixing knives into handles, and other 
similar purposes, M'hicli is effected by heating it. It is also employed 
medicinally, as an oiit\vard application in ciuses of rheumatism. The 
juice I sent you was, I think, boiled in water. It is much superior 
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to what is sold in the bazaar ; but it has not tho valuable property, 
like gutta-percha, of being ductile at all times. It Ciin be made to 
take any shape when iirst boiled, but, as far as we know, nut after- 
wards, though some plan may be found for nmking it mon^ pliant 
afterwards.” In remarking upon the specimen sent him, Dr Wight 
states lus follows: “Judging from the above-mentioned sam\>le of 
the Cattimamloo now beb)re me, I should suppose that, were it'in 
the hands of men accustomed to work in sucli material, it would 
soon bo turned to valuable account. 1 limb when exposed to the 
heat of a lire or laiiip, it rapidly softens, and becomes as ailliesive to 
the bauds as slun'inakcr’s wax ; but wlu'ii soaked for some tiim^ in 
warm water (loO' to 180^), tlnoi it slowly softens, lu'coim's t)Iiabl(< 
and phistic, and in that stale takes any napiin'd Ibnn.’* Speciimms 
of the gum were S(‘nt to the (Ireat Kxhibilion in 1851, as well as 
to tho Mailnus Kxhiliition. In the report of the jurors it was said 
that it may he applied to a vari< ty of uses. It ri‘([iiiivs little or no 
preparation. The fresh juiee is used as a vesicant. Articles may 
easily ho moulded by the hand from it. — Wiijlit. Jury Urp. 

(2G7) Euphorbia ligularia (Iluxb.) Do. 

MuiJsa sij, lit.so. 

DescrtptI('>X. — Thm*, 20 feet ; young shoots o-sidiu], soino- 
what spindly dispos(‘(l, and arnicd with largo tootii, ojicli of 
wdiich supports ii loaf, and a j)air (»f short, black, stipulary 
thorns; leaves altiunatti about tin; ends of the hrauches, 
wedge-shaped, waved, llesliy ; ]M*duncles siditary he.twceii tho 
serratures of the angles of tlie hraiichlets, l-2> dicliotoinous, 
with a larg(U* ses.sile llowcr in tlie lork.s ; ]»(*tals 5, fi-ingcjd 
with a ragged margin insertetl into llie calyx; llowius greenish 

yellow. FI. Fob. — Maicli. — liiub. FI. hid. ii. Kio. I’enin- 

sula. Bengal. 

Mkdical L’si:s- - The root mixeil with hhu'k pepj»er is cuuployed in 
cases of snake-l>ite.s, Ijotli internally and externally. 'J’lie j>laiit is 
sacred to Muii.sa, the godiht.ss of .scu'jM-iit.s. Every j»art ahonmls with 
an acrid milky juice, emi)loyed to remove warts and cntamMui.s ernj)- 
tion. — (Itoxh.) In July and Angn.st, cm Tne.sdays and Thnrsday.s, 
the natives approach this tree with offerings of rier, milk, and sugar, 
praying to ])e delivered fn»m .snake-hites. Howe^aT, tliey employ a 
surer means hy mixing the root with black jH ])|)er a.s a renn-dy in 
bites. The native doctors piirifv arsenic l>y making a hr)le in tlio 
trunk of the tree, filling it up with arsenic, and after being 

covered with the hark of the same jdant, tlie wliole is exposed to a 
good fire, until the external parts of the trunk are (rornplctely cliarred, 
when the arsenic is taken out and hocome.s fit for use. — Journ, of 
Agru Hort. Soc, of India, x. 37. 
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(2G8) Euphorbia uivulia {Buck.) Do. 

Ellaculli, Mal. Elakullie, Tam. Akoo-jemnioodoo, Tel. Ptoon, Hind. Shy, 
Bkno. 

Desckiptiox. — T ree ; branches round ; thorns stipulary ; 
leaves sub -sessile, ved^e - s]ia])ed ; peduncles 3 -flowered; 
flowers grceiiish yellow. FL March — Aj)!*!!. — Wight Icon, t, 
1802. — Jioj'h. FL JiuJ. ii. 407. — E. nereilblia, Linn. — Rhcede, ii. 
t. 43. Concaiis. Eeiigal. C^noiiiandel. 

Usks. — Tla* juieci of the leaves of tliis ])lant is used 
iiite-nialJy as a ; iiiixed with Margosa oil it is applied 

externally in eerhiin cas(;s of rh(‘nniatisni. ()ji the W(‘stern coast 
the bark of the ]*oot boiled in riee-walor and arrne.k is given in 
dro]).sy. Tlie- leaves simply wanned* in the lire; will jmanote urine 
ext(;rnally npjdifMl, while tlnar juice, warmed is a good remedy in 
(\‘ir-jiehe, and is occasionally rnl)b(*d ovor tin* eyes to remove dimness 
of sight. ■--(vt///s7/c. JiJirctIf.) Tin* ]ml]> of tin* stem, mixed with 
green ginger, is given to persons who havn* been bitten by mad dogs, 
j)revi(nis to the a]»pearance of hydro]diobia. — Journ. of Agri.-llort. 
/Sor. X. 37. 


(200) Euphorbia thymifolia {Linn.) I)c.. 

("liiii-amamn-iKilcluiyurisc, Siitra Tam. liitltlaric-nanal*et*ain, Tel. Shewt- 

klicrua, bKNO. 

Desckhtion. — B ranches ])r(‘ssing flat on the earth, coloured, 
hairy ; leaves oj)posiU‘, obli(]uely ovate, serrate ; (lowers axil- 
lary, crowded on sliort peduncles, sniull, greenish ; calyx and 
corolla each of four seniilateral j)arts. FL Nearly all the year. 

— Ro.vh. FL J/uL ii. 473. I’eiiinsula. Bengal. Dry situar 

tions near woods. 

iMEniCATi Esks. — The leaves and seeds are slightly aromatic and 
astringent. In a dri(‘d state they are given as a vermifuge. Tlie 
leaves when carefully <lried smell like lea.— Ain^iie. 

(270) Euphorbia tirucalli (Linn.) Do. 

Milk-hedge or Indian Tree Spurge, Eng. Triucalli, Mal. and Tam. Lanka sij, 
Beng. 

Description. — T ree unarmed, 20 feet ; leaves alternate, 
remote, sessile, linear, smooth ; flowers at the end of the 
twigs and in the dmsioiis of the branchlets, crowded, sub- 
sessile, pale yellow ; calyx camimnulate, with 3-5 flat, peltate 
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horizontal se^nents ; capsule villous, 5-lobed, 3-cellod ; seeds 
solitary. FL June — Sept. — Eoxb. FL Iml, ii. 470. — Rhcalc, 
ii. t 44. Coromandel. Slalabar. llengal. 

Mi:i)ICal Uses. — The fix*sh acrid juice of this is used ns a 
vesicatory, liheede says tliat a decoction of tlu* tender hranches is 
given in colic, and tlu* milky juice mixed uilli butter as a purga- 
tive, on the Malabar coast. It is used among the natives as a good 
manun\ (loats will eat the ]»lant ludwithstanding its acrid juice. 
The bark and small branch(‘s are ingredimits nsi*d in tlytdng cotton 
a black colour. The root in decoction is administeri'd inb‘rnally in 
pains in the stomach. On the (.’oromamh'l coast it is frcMjuently 
employed for hedges, and is known as the milk-hedgc'. — Ji(u'k 

(271) Euryale ferox N. O. NvMrii.EACE.E. 

Machanu, llixi). 

IlESCUirriox. — Stoiulo.ss floating jdaiit; S(‘pa]s 4; petals 
nuinorous iu 4-7 series; leaves ])eltat(‘, about 1-4 f(‘i4. tMieh 
way from orliieular to oval, eidire, dark gr(‘en above, with 
ferruginous veins, armed, with few slemlt*!* ])riekh‘.s above, 
spinou.s beiu^ath; jKdiole.s armed ; calyx cov(.‘red with riicairved 
spines on the outside; car[)el size.* of a pea; llowers bluisli 
jmrple. FL Nearly all the year. — Anneslea spinosa, AWi>. FL 
IndAi. 573. Chittagong. Lucknow. 

Economic Uses. — d’he tibrou.s root.s of this curious ]tlant de.scend 
dc' p into the .soil at the bottom of the wabu’. If thii water bo 
shallow the jH'duncles are long enough to ele vate, the flower above 
the surface, but if deep they blossom under Avabu'. 'flu^ ])etals of 
the llower.s are A’(;ry numerous, the exbu-ior <;ne.s b(‘ing large,, and 
gradually les.sening till they become very Kitiall. It is a native of 
sweet-water lakes and jionds in Cliittagong and pla<U!s eastward of 
Calcutta, wdierc it i.s in blo.s.som most ]>art of the year. "J’ho seeds 
are farinaceou.s, and, after being heabal in hot sand and huskfid, are 
eaten by the natives. Roxburgh states that the mode of j)r(rparation 
to fit them fur the tabh; i.s as follows : A quantity of Kaiid is jait 
into an earthen ve.s.sel, jdaced over a gentle lire : in the sand they 
put a quantity of the seed, figitate tlu; vessed, or the sand, Avith an 
iron ladle. The .seed swells to more than double its origii»al size, 
when it becomes light, Avhit(;, and spongy. During tlu; ojxuatirm tho 
hard husk of the seed breaks in vaibuis parts, and tlu;n readily 
separates by rubbing between two boards, or striking it g(;ntly Avith 
a by-board. The Hindoo physicians con.sider these seeds to be pos- 
sessed of poAverful medical virtues, such as restraining seminal gleets, 
and invigorating tlie system. — (lioxb.) This plant was found by 
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Lord Valencia between Lucknow and the foot of ttie hills, and by 
Dr Koxburgh in the lakes of Tipperah and Chittagong. I)r Eoyle 
met with it in the jheels beyond Salianinpore, but it had no doubt 
l>e(}n introduced there, as tlic names given it are synonymous with 
southern Nymphma and ])urjde Nelumbium. It is mentioned by 
8ir George Staunton as occurring in the j)rovince of Kianang, and 
by the Chinese missionaries it is said to luive been introduced into 
China for tliree tliousaiid years. It may, liowever, be one of those 
j)lants wliicli belong e<pially to India and China, — IVnjh Him, Bot, 

(272) Evolvulus alsinoides (Linn.) N. O. CoxvoLvuLACEiE. 

Vi.stna-cl.iudi, MaL. Vi-slnoo-kraiidic, Tam. Vistnoo-krandum, Tel. 

Descjkij'TIon. — rrocuinbeiit ; stoni, scarcity any ; l)raiicbes 
numerous, covered wlnui young with long, soft, wliite hairs ; 
leaves alternate, bifarious, sub-sessile, oblong, entire, hairy on 
both sides; ju'duncles axillary, solitary, longer than the leaves, 
pointed near the middle, 1-3 llowered, erect while in blossom, 
afterwards droo])ing ; calyx of 5 segments, lanceolate; corolla 
campauulate ; llowers small, blue with a white tube. FI, 
Nov. — Jan. — Roj'h. FI. hid. ii. 100. — E. hirsutus, Lam. — 
llhccdc, xi. t C t. Peninsula. Pengal. 

Medical Uses. — A widely-distributed i»lant. Tho leaves, stalks, 
and roots arc used in medicine, and reputed to he excellent reme- 
dies in dys(‘iitery and fever. — Aiin^lie, 

(273) Exacum bicolor (Roxh.) N. 0. Gentiaxack.*. 

DlcscriUTrox. — Small })lant, 1-2 feet ; stem and branches 
tetragonal ; leavevs sessile, sub-acuti*, ovate, 3-5 nerved, mar- 
gins smooth ; eiilyx 4-cleft ; ilowers axillary, solitary, on short 
pedicels; corolla wliiti*, having’the segments ti})ped with blue. 
FI. Aug,— Ivon, t. VS^i.—Roxh. FI. hul. i. 397. 

Neilglu‘rries. Malabar. Cuttack. Salsette. By the 

margins of rivulets. 

IMedical I'^ses. — A valuable febrifuge. Tho dritnl stalks are sold 
at Mangalore and elsewhere in the Southern Peninsula under the 
name of Country Kariyot. It possesses the tonic stomachic pro- 
perties of Gentian, and may he advantageously substituted for it. 
Tho E. tdrayonum is another species, possessing similar properties. 
It is common in the Himalaya, and the mountains and plains of 
Bengal and Central India as far south as Bombay. The whole 
plant is powerfully bitter, and, according to Boyle, is called by the 
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natives OotJti {purpln) Chhetta. The E, petJuncnhtfnm is a thinl 
species, with similar virtues as a bitter tonic. It is common in the 
western districts of Mysore. Dr AViglit recommends that the plants 
be gathered whcui th(‘ ilow(‘rs begin to fade, and to be carefully drietl 
in the sliade. For adiiiinistnition it may 1 k‘ given in infusion and 
tinctui'e of tlio same stnmgth as thos<* of ("hiretta. ^lany other 
8I)ecies occur in Imlia, ami are all worthy i>f trial wlituv they arc* 
indigenous. -I'hnnn. nj 

(274) Excacaria Agallocha X. O. KmiouiuAiuM:, 

rtw. (’anu'Uia. 

C'ainetli, 

DESCIlirTION. — SiiiJill tree or shrub ; b'uvc's ovate* or (‘lli]>t ir ; 
obtuse at the base, (‘utirc* or er(‘nat(*-st‘rrulat(‘ ; male spikes 
aiiieiitiforiii, (h‘iist‘*tlo\vc‘re(l, (‘vliiulrie ; ft'iuah* raec'ines shorter 
than the iiiah* spikes, and in se])arat(‘ brandies, both axillary, 
solitary, or rarely twin; brads destitute* of distinct glands; 
male calyx sc‘ssili‘, coverc'd by tin* brad, leinah* sepals ovate*, 
with one* gland on b(ttb sid(*softbe base inside; anthers long — 
exserted aftc‘r tlowering; capsule* sulcately ;}-lob(‘d ; llowers 
greenish. FI. ^larcli — May. — Ay;. /Vo//, xv. s. 2, p. 1221. — 
K. canu‘itia, J17////. ]VI<j]it Inni. /. ISik". — Ji/mdr, v. /. to. 
Salt marshes of tin* iVninsnla. Travancorcj liack-watcu’s. 

Mkoicai. T"sks. — Tlii.s .shrub or small tree grows :d»urnlantly along 
lh(} back-wafers in 'rravancon* and (’oehin. It alioimds in an acrid 
milky juice*, an<l is known as tin* fnr. 'riie natives 

arc* d’mid almost to /ait tie; bram-lu^s, for tear of the milk Mistering 
tin; .skin, or causing blimlness .should it by eliarn:/- get into lie; 
eye.s. Tin; juice is applied with gooil cll’cct to invetei’nt.e. uha-rs. 
The h*av«*s an; used also in deeoction fur this purjxisc. A good kind 
of caontehouc may bi; ])n*]»an'd from the milk, which is worthy of 
attc'iition . — Rhf rdn. r> rs. (>!>.'>. 

(270) Excacaria sebifera (dA/A / ). I>o. 

DesCKIPTION. — Tree; leaves long-])c;lio](*d, rlioinb-ovatc*, en- 
tire, sharply acuminate at the a]M;x, sub-nn;Tribr,'inaceons ; ra- 
cemes spiciform, terniinal, at length far exce(;ding tin; leaves ; 
bracts very broadly ovate, acute;, many-flowc;rf*d, many times 
shorter than the aggregated i)edicel.s; male ctilyx 2-3 cleft, 
female 3-partite, 1-2 of the segments often cleft, and the calyx 

14 
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then becomes irregularly and spuriously 5-partite; stamens 
most frequently 2 ; styles connate below into a column, above 
recurved, spreading ; capsules largish, globose-ellipsoid, sub- 
acute, thinly fleshy, long, black ; seeds furnished under the 
skin with a thick, white, tallowy bed, forming a spurious aril. — 
Muller in Ucc. Prod. xv. s. p. p. 1210. — Stillingia sebifera, 
Michx . — Sapiuni scbiferuin, Jloxh. — S. sinensis, BailL 
p. 512. t. 7, fig. 2G-30. Cultivated. 

E(jonomic Uses. — A native of t'liina, tliis useful tree has for sonic 
time biMiii introduced into Jndia. In luuthern Cliina it forms a vast 
trad(!. At Sliaii^liai it is equal to millions steding, and l)y its 
ju’oducc tJie cidti valors ]»ay tint revenue of wliole distrieds. Tlie tree 
now grows with great luxuriamte in the Dlioons, and in llie Kohistaii 
of the ISi.W. J’roviiie.es and Ihinjaul), and tluire are now tcuis of 
thousands of trees in the Government ])lantations of Kowalgliir, 
llawal J»agh, and Ayar d'olie, from wliicdi tons ol‘ seeds are available 
for distri))utiou. For burning, the tallow is excellent, givers a bright, 
(de.ar, inodorous ilame, and ivithout smok(*. 'flu* tree fruits abun- 
dantly both in the Ghoons and in the ])lains, and grows with great 
rajhlity. The tallow is sejiarated l>y steaming ilie se(‘ds in tubs with 
e-onvex oju'ii wicker b(»ttoms, plac(‘d over caldrons of boiling M^ater. 
The s(?ed-visssels are hard brownish husks, not uidike those of chest- 
nuts, and each of tluau contains three round ivhite kernels, having 
small stones within. It is the hard, wliite, oleaginous substance 
surrounding tlu’se stones whi<*h jio.ssesses most of th(i j)roi)erties of 
tallow ; but on stri]»]»ing it oil* it does not soil the hands. Erom the 
slu'll and stom*, or se<'d, (ul is extracted, so that the fruit ]>roduces 
tallow fur (candles and <»il f(>r lamj>.s. To obtain th(^ extract the 
(’hiue.se grind tin* fruit in a trunk of a tree which is hollowed out, 
sha])e<l like a canoe, lined with iron, and lirmly tixed in the ground. 
Ijengthwise within this trunk there, moves backwards and forwards 
a millsloiu*, who.s(‘ axis is tixed to a long poh* laden with a heavy 
Wi'iglit to increase the pressure, and suspended from a heam. After 
the seed has Ixu ii pounded, it is thrown with a small (piantity of 
water into a largi' iron ve.ssel, (‘xj)osed to lire, and rediieed hy heat 
into a tliiek consistent mass. It is next put intt) a case cchsisting of 
four or live lu’oatl iron hoo]>s, piled one above the other, and lined 
with Straw, and then pr<‘ssed down with the feet ;us elosedy as possible 
till it nils the case. It is afterwards carried to tlie ])res.s. 

Aiudher, and perhajis more generally adojded ])rocess, is, merely 
to boil the l)riii.sed seed in water, and to collect the tallowy matter 
that Heats to the surface. A certiiin quantity of some vegetable oil, 
occasionally in as great a proportion as 3 lb. to every 10 lb. procured 
from the iallo'w-tree, is mixed up with it. 

It is not so consistent as tallow, and therefore, to promote the 
better cohesion of the material, the candles made of it are dipped in 
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wax : this external coating hardens them, and preserves them from 
glittering. The combustion of tliese candles is described as being 
Icvss perfect, yielding a thicker snh>ko, a diinintT light, and consuming 
much more r:i])idly than ours. Vi't. animal tallow being very scarce 
in China, the vegtdahh^ protluction is tht'iv held in the highest es- 
timation. The timher is Avliite and cIosj' graim d. and well tilted for 
printing-hlocks» while thi‘ leavi's are valuahh* as a dyt*. — Ahrl's 
Trmrlii in Chiufi, j>. 177. L^nh\.<ft r Suh,<f. 
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(27G) Feronia elephantum (Corr.) X. O. Aurantiace-h. 

Klciiliaiii <*r WikkI Hn<J. Vt lun^j-a iriarum, MaI,. Vclaiti inaruiii, piUivoola, 

Tam. V(!la|„'a, 'I’l;!.. or Di k. Kutliln l, 

I)ks(m:iition. — T n*(^ ")()-(>( ) fVot, aniu*<l with s])in(?s ; leaves 
j>iniiat.(?{I ; l(‘nfl(!(.s r>-7, oh<)Vjitr, almost sessih'; ju'tioles winged, 
j)oiijt.(Ml ; I'ac.cme.s lax, .'ixillary or terminal; calyx 5-to()tlied ; 
}»eial.s a; style scaniely any; ilowers small, ]>ale ])ink with 
crimson anllaTS ; triiit about the sizc^ of an a])])le with a hard 
grciyish rind, o-celf'd, nnmy-se(*(led ; seeds iinmers(‘d in lieshy 
pul[). FI. March. — IT. <('■ v/. i. hi). — JVu/Jtt Ivon. t. 15 . — ' 

Jtoui). FL Ind. ii. 411. — (\u\ ii. t. 1 11. ( 'oroinandel. Tra- 

vancon*. Chiz(‘rat. IJeiigal. 

^InniCAii Usi-x— A transparent guininy suhstanec* (wudes from the 
shun when cut or broken which is called in 4'aiiiil Vvl(nn jdmie. It 
rciseiuhh's much the true gum arahi<*, and is used iiKMlicinally by the 
native Yytiaus, being reduced to ]M)wder and mixed with honey and 
then given in dysentery and diarrlnea. 'flu* leaves when bruised 
have a fragrant smell, lik(* anise, 'fla* natives consider them as 
stomachic and carminative. They are also used by native jiraetitioners 
as a gi'iitle stomachic stimulant in the b(»wel-coinplainls of children. 
There is a variety of this tree, tin* ])n>pertii‘s of wliich are nearly the 
same as this. It is called UtHfti-Vvldni in Tamil. — \Vl<iht, Ainsliv, 

liVtUj. Ditip. 

KeoN(»Mi(' VsKs. — The pulpy part of the fruit is edible. A jelly, 
nuieh resendding black-currant jelly, -only with a more astringent histe, 
is imide from it. d'he Wiunl is white, hard and durable, line-grained^ 
and would answer well for ornamental carving. — Roxh. 

(277) Ficus Bengalensis {Linn.) X. 0. Muhace.e. 

Coiniiion Hiuiyaii'tree, Exe. Ala-manun, Tam. Bur, But, Bexg. Marri, Tel. 
IVralu, Mau 

Description. — Tree ; branches spreading very much; lower 
ones rooting ; leaves alternate, cn'ate, bluntly acuminated, with 
parallel nerves, ]>aler underneath, entire, downy when young, 
afterwards smooth ; fniit-r.^ceptacles axillary, paired, sessile, 
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as large as a middle-sized cheny, appearing and ripening in 
the hot season. — Wight Icon, t 1989. — F. Indica, lioxK FI. 
Ind. iii. 539. — Urostigina Bengalense, Miqud. — i. t. 
28. Common every wlieiv. 

Mkoicat. Usrs. — T]u‘ scimIs of tlio fruit an* roiisidi'ivd as rotding 
and tonic, luiiig ]n>‘sci‘dH‘d in the f«>nu of fleet nary. I'lie wliito 
glutinous jui(v* whieli flows fnun tlH‘ stems is applietl as a n'UU'dy in 
tootliach<‘, and also to the solos of the fet‘t when eraekcul ami iullaineil. 
The hark given in infusion is .saitl to he a tiuiie, and is also u.s<hI in 
d iabe t < *s. — / ns ! 

Ke«)XoMU’ UsKs. — Then* are .s(‘veral s]>eei«*s as well as varieties of 
the lianyan-tree which throw out roi»ts from their hraiiehes. The 
pnvscnt (»!!(» may p(M‘haj»s h(‘ considered the best ty|M‘ of tin* family. 
It is r<‘markahh‘, as every one km»ws, for the singular property of 
letting a gummy kind of rootlet fall from its hranelu's. d'hes(‘ on 
rtiacliing the grouml so(m lorm a natural support t(» the larger hranehes 
of the parent tree, and several of these extending and increasing from 
year to year, forming a vast assmnhlagi* <d‘ pillar-like sttuus, cover a 
consid<*ral*le area round the original t?'unk, 

“ liratK’liiiiir t>nKnl an 1 long that in tin- groitrnl 
'fltf lit'ii'ling twigs takr root, ami <lauglitt rs grow 
About the inotiior tOM*, a piliaif.l sliatir 
Iligli ovor-an hril witli cidioing walks hi twcrn.” 

Many instances are on record of tin* immense, <*\tent of some of 
these* tr(H‘S, 'which form so ]»ecidiar a hatun- in. an Oriental landscape. 
One tree of tlu^ kind near Fort St Oavid was computed to cover 
nearlv 1700 yards, (■oloiiel Sykes mentions oin; tit Mlmw with OK 
stem- (htscending from the luancln-s, and (‘apahle of alfording a shade 
undor a vertical sun to 20,000 nmn. Jh)xhurgh says that, he has 
80(511 sucli trees fully oOO yar<l.^ round the cinuimfcrcme, of the 
hranclics and 100 tVret high, tin* principal trunk being more than 25 
fe(*t to the hranehes, and K or 0 feet in diann*ter. 'J'ravellers in tliis 
country have de.serihed them large, (‘iiongli to shelter a regiment of 
cavalry, and how they have, fonmsl a natural canopy for public imud- 
ings and oUkt assemldage.s. The ancients wm*(‘ {iccpiaiiited with tluj 
tree, and lioth Strabo and J^Iiny liave acfuirately described it. The 
wood i.s of no value, TM*ing light and jiorous. d'he. lirahmins use the 
leavc.s as plates to eat off. I>inl-lime is manufactured from the milky 
juice xvhich abounds in evisry j»art of tin; tree. If the se(;dH drop 
into the axils of the leaves of tin; iialmyra tref!, tint iviots grow 
downward.s embracing the trunk in their d(;sf;eiit, until by degr(*.CH 
they envelop every part excejit the. to{>. In very old hpecinuins 
the leaves and head of the palmyra are K<;en (unerging from the 
trunk of the Banyan-tree, a.s if they gifjw from it. These the 
Hindoos regard with reverence, and call tliern holy marriages. — 
Roxh. 
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(278) Ficus Benjamina (Linn.) Do. 

Oval-leaved Fig-tree, Eng. Itty alu, Mal. Telia barinka, Tel. 

DESCUirTioN. — Troe; branches slender, flexuose, streaked 
and wrinkled; leaves }>ctioled, ovate, entire, slenderly streaked 
across; (Vuit jj:lobular, scattered over the branchlets. — 

FI. Jr(L iii. 550. — U'irjhl Icon. t. G4’J, CG8. — Rhccde^ t 2&, 

Ueninsiila. ^lalabar. 

Mkdical r.sKs. — This is oth- of tlu* most henutiful of the spocics. 
A dcooctioii of the Ic.ive.s inix(‘(l with oil is irckoiied in Malabar a 
good aj)j»lic.atioii to ulcor.s. — (Jihm/j ,) Anotlwr sjK'cios growing in 
tli(! (jonoans jiud Malabar, aiul called in Idalayaliiiii AV/7//-a/o/f, is the 

rifri/dlid. (jf this IIk* bark of the root lioiliMl in wator is given 
as a wash in a|»ht lions coniplaiiits. It is .said to strcnigthen the 
glims, and also to be diurotii*. A kiinl of balsam ]»n*par(.*d from the 
bark is mixod with oil and applied to ulcerous atfeetions of the ear, 
and in deafness. A bath made fnnn the bark of root and stem is 
said by the natives to be very (dlii^aeions in tlie cure of lejirosy, and 
luitigatijig jiains in tlu^ limb.s. — Rhcalc. 

(27h) Ficus cunia {lUtch.) Do. 

I'criiKi tcre.'j’ani, Mal. 

1 iKSCiiirTioN. — Fruit - rece]>laeles turbinate, ribbed, pedi- 
celled, sizi‘ oC a filbert, hairy, unibilii-ated, in jiairs or threes 
on long ju’oeiiiubent, radical and oauliiu*, coiii])ound, leatie.ss 
bi’anche.s, ajipeai’iiig all the year. — F. congloinerata, FL 

Ind. iii. 5G1. — Wi<jht Icon. t. G48. — Jihccdc, iii. t. Gl. 

CoiicaiiR. Malabar. Oude. Coromandel. 

Miamwi. Uses. — 'fhe rough leaves of this tree are used for polish- 
ing furniture, 'fhe fruit is administered in aphthous com]>laints ; 
and also, boih'd in milk, in visceral obstruction. A bath made both 
from the fruit and bark is reckoned a useful treatment in leiirosy. 
--Jihiidc. 


(ih^O) Ficus elastica {Ro.rh.) Do. 

Iiulian CaouU’liuuc-tree, Eng. Kusiicer, Bkno. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet ; leaves from oval to oblong, 
pointed, thick, firm, and glossy ; fruit in axillary pairs, sessile, 
oval, smooth, the size of an olive ; stipules nearly as long. as 
tlie leaves, smooth and rosy. FL March — April. — Roxh. FI. 
Ind. iii. 541. — StilpuophyUum elasticum, ii'/n/Z . — Wight Icon. 
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t, 6G3. Khassya moiiutains. Juntipoor hills. Cultivated 

in i^Ialabar. 

Economic Usks. — Tliis bonutiful treo prodiuTS when woundod a 
quant ity of luilk whirli yieMs altout oiu'-tliivd of its ^voigllt of 
CiumtclioiK . This milk is usi‘d hy tho natives of Sillu't to snunir 
t>vor till' iu'ido of ha>kels foiistni(*led of split rattan, u hieh aiv tin'll 
ivinlt'ved ^vat^•r-tiL:llt. 'flu' milk is extraeteil by incisions mado 
across the bark d<>wn to the \v«hhI, at a ilislancc of about a loot 
fmni (‘ai h ether all nnmd tin- trunk (M‘ branch up to the top of tho 
tree-; ami the hi^^dn-r the iiicisioiu the mon- abundant tin* llnid is 
said to be. The tree rc(piires a foi tiii^dit’s rest befori* the oj»cratiou 
is repeated. AVheii the juice is (‘xpesed to the air, it separates 
sjM»nlaneously into a line elastic substance and a Ib-tid \vhey coloured 
liqiiitL I'ifty ouneis of ]»ure milky juice taken from tin- tree in 
August yielded exactly loj; o/.. of ch-an-washed ('aoiilehouc. 'I'liis 
substance is of the tinest tpiality, ami may la- obtainetl in largo 
quantities. It is perleetly solubh^ in the essi-ntial oil «tf (’a/nquil. 

'Ihe tree is easily propagated by cuttings.- (/A ».cA.) .1 h* b‘oyl(^ 

{lUfii. //oA, p. doS, dolt, //oA) says: “ I have be<-n favoiin-d with a 
let K-r from I*rofe>sor ( hriNt i.son of Edinburgh, u h(> obtained speci- 
mens of tin- Ea.st Indian ( 'aoutchoUc after it had been eight years 
in the country, and employed it in making a th-xible tube jbr con- 
veying c»'al gas. Ih-specting it he says- ‘ I can most d(‘(-idedly 
8tat(‘. that, .so far as my trials go, it is a far better article than is 
Ciuiiinonly thought, ami quiti; lit Ibr many most im}M)rtant econo- 
mical uses.’ ddie specimens have been suluiiilted to (‘X[KU'iment by 
!M. Iderier the .sctnlptor, so well known jbr his numerous (‘X]M‘ri- 
im iits on any imjiortant aj»plications of this substance. lie pro- 
m uiiCi-s the Imliarubber from Silhet, though carelessly c(/|]<-cte(I, 
and so long ago as eleven years since, to 1m- ecpial in elastiedty to 
the best from South Aim-rica, ami superior to it IVom liglitm-ss of 
<adour and freedom fiom .-mell. There can Im^ lillh; doubt, there- 
fore, of its ])eing an impcjitant and pnditabh- artich* of commerce-, 
since nearly 500 tons of (’aoutchouc an; now im])orted from other 
I)arts of tin- world ; and its application and uses an- s(^ rajndly 
iucrea.siiig that it is not po.ssihh; at prc.sciit for th(i supply to keep 
jmec witli the <h-mand. Jt is hojM*d, theridbn-, that some enter- 
prising imlividiial will he induced carc-fuJly to collect — /.e., keep 
clean — the juice <d’ Juratf rhtsiira. The tre(; i.s callcsl KuHinerr hy the 
inhabitant.s of Pundmi and tin; JunlijMMjr niountain.s. it is also 
found near Durrunj in A s.sain, betwe en the Jhirrampooter and the 
Dootan hills. The liighesl jirice of ( ’aontclioiic can, liowcver, only 
be obtained for that which i.s collected in the IxAtle, form, or jirefer- 
ably in lliat of a cylindi-r of lA to inches in diameter, and 4 or 
5 inches in length. Much u.seful inf^nnation on tho subject will bo 
found in Eoxhurgh in hi.s article Urcf ola elastica, and in his Flora 
Indica, iii. 541-5 ; also in an article on the same subject hy lluwi- 
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son in the 5th vol. Trans. As. Soc. of Calcutta, and Falconer in 
Agri.-Hort. Sue. of India. — llayle. 

(281) Ficus excelsa ( I ) I )o. 

Altiincrallo«>, Mal. 

])KSCK11‘T10N. — Tree; leaves alternate, bifarioiis, slightly 
scabrous beneath ; fruit-*rece])tacle.s axillary, solitary or paired, 
])eduncl(‘.d, soiiieAvhat turbinate*,, smooth, size* of a cliervy, yellow 
when ri])e*.. FL dune — duly. — Jiaxh. FI. hid. iii. 552. — 
Wvjht Icon. t. G50. — lilfcrdc^ iii. /. 5S. Peninsula. Mala- 

bar. 

Mkdic’al Psks. — P heede* states that at IIk* j)ag(ula at Vyekkam, 
a town on the*, hack water about twenty inih-s soulh-e*ast of Coe^hin, 
one, of th(‘S(i t.rei's was ^rowin^ in his time about lifty feet in oirciiin- 
fcn'ime, and whicli was traditionally reportc'd to he two tliousand 
ye*ars old. A (h-coclioii is made fr<»m the root jiowerfully aperient 
in viscei’al ohstnictions. Tlie* hark of tlie root of the F. uHtda anti 
root itself, as well as the leavers, }>oil(Ml in oil, ai-(* severally con- 
sielere*,tl as gooel a])pli(;ations for wounds or bruises. — Jl/tccdc. 

(282) Ficus oppositifolia (IIV/A/.) Ik). 

DKSCiai’TioN. — Small tre*e; veuuig shoots se'ahrous, and 
covered with short hair, tistiilous ami interrupted at the 
inse‘rtion e)f the* h'avt's ; le*aves e>])posite, round or tblong, 
slightly se'irate, glandular in the axils of the veins beneatli, 
shining tibove, ele)wnv bene*ath ; fruit axillary and peiduiicled, 
racemose t)ii the naked w'e)ody branehe‘s, round, about the size 
of a large* nutnu'g, ce)Ve‘re'd with short white hair, with several 
eepuelistant ridges, — Foxh. Flor. Jnd. iii. 50 1. — Cor. t. 124. 

Wiifht Icon. i. 058. — Covellia oppositihdia, G((sjKfr. Banks 

of rivulets in the Peninsula and Bengal. 

M'lniCAL PsKS. — The fruit, steeds, and hark are }>osse.ssed of 
valuable emetic jut'perties. The best ft>rm of administration ap- 
pe*ars to he the set'd of the* ripe fruit, drie<l and ])re.‘serveel from 
moisture in stop})ered bottles. The hark is also a good ant i-poriexlic 
anel tonic. Idie F. pohfcttrjta possesst's the same mceliciual pro- 
perties. — Phann. of India. 

(283) Ficus racemosa {Linn.) Do. 

TU‘a-\voo<U‘il Fiu-troe, or Country Fig-tree, Exg. Atti-ahi, Mal. Attie-manim, 
Tam. Muydi, Tel. Cooler, Hinp. 

DESCiurTiON.~Tree ; leaves ovat^, entire, pointed, veined ; 
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fruit-recoptuclos on racemes, round, reddish, size of a small 
plum. — lihcale, i. t 25. C’oncans. Jlalabar. 

Mr:r>iCAL Fsks. — Tht* root in decoction and bark of Iho tree are 
used ii: medicine. The latter is slii^ihtly nstrin^^ent, aiul sometimes 
used in tlie form of a tine powder; and, in combination witli Ciingeley- 
oil, js applii'd in cancerous alfeetions. 'fhe fruit is edible. A Iluid 
whicli is yielded by in<‘ision.s in tlie n»ot is ^uven as a tonic hy 
native doctors. An infusion of the bark i.s given in diabetes ; and 
the young l<‘aves reduced to powder and mixed with bom*y in 
bilhnis atfectnms. — Aihs/if. lihonir. 

(L^Sl) Ficus religiosa (IJim.) Po. 

Pojil.'ir-lc.'ivoil Fig tn*(‘. Kn<;. Asliwuth, Uhnc. !'ipj>ul, lliM). Arasuiii-iniinna, 
Tam. Itiiy, Kaglur, Tj;l. Airaln, Mai,. Aui i»e<‘pul, Dck. 

Dksckiition. — Tree; leavo.s b»ng-])eti(ded, ovate, cordate, 
narrow acuniiiiaie, jieunnui oii(‘-tliird tin* length of llie. b‘iif, en- 
tire, or re]>andly undulated t(»\var(ls tlu^ a})t?x ; fniit-rect‘j)tacles 
axillary, ])airtMl, sessile. de}»ressed, size of a small clu'rry, a])- 
pcaring in the hot season and ripening in t]n‘ rainy season. — 
WIfjht Iran. vi. f. I!h‘i7. — Itn./h. FL 1 ml. iil. 517. — rrostigma 

religiosuni, MiqnrI. — JU(tnh\ i. t. 27. Conimon all ov(;r 

India. 

MF.meAr- 1 ’si;s.— - 'Hie scmmIs ni'e said to ]K>ssess cooling and altera- 
tive <pialities, and an* preseribi-d in <‘lee| nary and in powfler. Leavers 
an«I young shoots are nse«l as a purgative, and an infusion of the 
])aik is given inlernally in .sealjies, llnaigh of ()oiil»tfu] ellica<y. — 

KeoNoMie I’sKS. — nf tliis tree tlnre. are two nearly-allied sj)enie8. 
The, tree is commonly distribiiti-d over the erainlry. It is nmeli re- 
spected hy the mitives, who an- very unwilling to cut it down at any 
time. It is freipiently to lie, met wath near jiagodas, hous(;s, and 
other buildings. Thc^ Hindoos venerate it from a siiperstition.s be- 
lief that tlieir deity VLshnoo was lioru among tlu^ hrane.h(;H. TIkj 
petioles being vtuy long and slemler, the Je,aves Iremhle in the air 
like those of the? aspemtree. Silk- worms are very foml of tin*, leaves. 
The Arabs use them in tanning. Jiirds an- very fond of tlie fruit, 
and often drop tie- seeds in craek.s of buililings, where they v(‘getate, 
and occasion gnjat damage if not removed in time. I'lie wood is 
light and of no use. — llaxh. I To////. 

(285) Ficus nibescens {VahL) Do. 

Valli-tcn-igain, Mal. Buroni, Tel. (ioori-shiora, Bkno. 

Description. — A ll rough and liai-sh ; leaves alternate, short- 
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petioled, stiff, meinhranacoons, rougliish above and of a deep 
green, i)aler below, o])long-acute, acute at the base, serrated, 
entire or 3-lobed, of all shapes; fruit axillary, solitary, rarely 
twin, between turbinate and globose. — Ilo.rh. FI. Tml. iii. 532. 
— F. h(;teroj)hylla, L 'n\n . — WUjht Iron. t. Gob. — lihcedr/m. t. C2. 
Coininoii in moist })la(.‘(*s in the INiiiinsula and Ikmgal. 

Mkdioal Vskm. — nl‘ tin* ro'»t of this shrub is internally 
a(lininist<*re<l in colic pniiis, jiinl the juict* ol’ tin* leaves mixed with 
jnilk in dysentery, d’lic bark <»i* the root, which is Aery bititu’, pul- 
AM*ris(‘(I and mixed wit h ( ’oriandcr seed, is ennsidrred a good r<.*medy 
in (‘-(Highs Mild asthma, and similar allecticiis oi‘ the chest. — {liluLulc. 
Jiiurh.) 'J’Ik! F. Isirhi M})jM*Mrs t(» have similar \ii'tiies. From tho 
bark of the root (»!' the, F. lnh r/ori>( a |uM‘iiliar kind ol' boAv-.string is 
made*, and a red dye is ]»ie]»ared I'rom the root used tor dyeing cloths, 
^lost ol' the- specitis ot Fi(ui..'< hav(* been removed to the new genus 
Urnsf ffiunt. 

(2S(;) Flacourtia cataphracta (lin.rh.) X. o. Fi.a( ouhtiack.e. 

Talisli;i]»utrio, Mai., and Talisltaputric, Ti.L. Talisjuitrie, lllXD. Paiii- 

yala, liKNii. 

1 iKstdtiiTioN. — TrtM^, nrni(Ml Avith large mnltiide thorns; 
letives ovaboldong, acuminattal, sermtial ; ractmies axillary, 
many-flowered; berry size ot a small ]»lum, imrjde, with very 
liard sharp-edged seeils ; tiowers small, greenish. FI. Dec. — 
Jan. — Rn.rh. FL 1 nd. iii. S:M. — />»(*. J'rod. i. 2o(). — JUtadc, v. t. 
38. AVarree eoiintrv. Assam. Ki‘]»aul. llehar. 

IMiain'Ai. 1 'SKs. — The truit is edihl(\ The leaves and young shoots, 
Avhieh are hitter and astringent, have tlie t;iste of rhuhaib, and arc 
considt'ivd stinnaehie, and are given in diarrlnea, dysentery, fevoi*s, 
and even in consumption. An iiitusioii of the liark is used in hoarse- 
ness. — A i //sZ Zc. LinfUt 'll. 

EeoxoMU' l\si:s. — 'the Avood is close-grained, hard, and dnrahle. 
Aiiotlu'r species, tin* F. rrmntn, is common on the Xcilgherries and 
8he\:irovs, and yields a first rate liniher. It is Avliite, very hard, 
lind dense. — Brdd. Flur. Sf/lr. t. 78. 

(287) Flacourtia sapida (HoB.) Do. 

UooiiK'li, liKXU. Kaiirt'gu, TiX. 

Desciuptiox. — S mall tivc or shrub ; thorns scattered, naked; 
leaves serrated, elliptical, obtuse, older ones membranaceous ; 
male flowers, stamens clo.^ely arranged on the dilated torus ; 
female, stigmas 5-7, radiating, linear, furrowed above; ped- 
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uncles axillarj", maiiy-flowei-ed ; flowers small, greenish. FL 
Dec. — Jan. — ir. <l!* A. PnnL i. 21 ). — HoxIk Cor, t 69 . Pen- 

insula. Peiigiil. 

1> j.voMii’ I’sKs. — 'J'liis sju'cii's lias Imt f«'\v tritliuj^ points of dif- 
ference lu'tweeii it and /*’. tlie Manritius jduin. Tho 

fruit is eat.iMc, luit ity im means ^kmI. 'I'he wood is hard and 
closi'-ufraiiied, and doe^ not warp. 'Idke native iimeiilators t\>r tho 
sinall-})ox U'-f the thorns of this shrnh Idr hreakini; Iht' ]uistulea of 
the sniall-])('X on the ninth or tenth day.-- J. (•rii/i. Witj/if. Loinj 
on Mt it, J*l<u/fs of' lit 

(2SS) Flacourtia sepiaria (/o './■/>.) l)o. 

Coiirou in< M.vl.. ('nMn u-, 'rta.. Settac la. 'I’am. Joet.iy karoemlay, I>l’K. 

])i:s('KIlTIny. — Slinil), G feid ; tlioiiis very nnimu’oiis, ptiliuti, 
heariii;^ both l(‘av(‘s and llowiu’s ; halves ohovaUsohlong, older 
ones very rigid and eoriaeiMUis, serrate ; ])edune]es axillary, 
solitary, l-ilo\vered ; llowers small, grtaui ; ]>erry viuy globular, 
size of a ]>ea. siiceiilont ; seeds -l-S. Fi Ajuil, — \\\ <(' A. Froil. 

i. 29. — Juuh. FI. I ml. iii. S:b'). — i%o\ i. t. b8. — Jllfndr, v. t. 39. 
reiiinsula. Common e\-ery\\ here. 

^IiaucAi. Csrs. — d'he ]>erries are eatable, and are sold in tho 
ba/aars. 'I'he plant makes gMo.l h-nces, from its numerous shar[» 
thorns. An infu-ion <(f the leaia-s and ro(»ls is eiv'eii in snak(‘-bij(%s, 
and the bark lublMMl with oil and ma<le into a liniimuit is used on 
tie* Mahibar coast in ca>es <tf ^<'Ut. 'Idie hark fiied in oil is aj»plied 

e.viernally in rhoiimaiiviii.- ir/y/,/. Aht.Jit. It/nrtfi'. 

(2v^0) Fumaria parviflora (/^v.) o. ruMAUiAc 

1 )r.S{'l:il’]’J' »N. — Annual ; smooth; leaves linmir, ehanmdled ; 
bracteas at lirst as long as the. tlowm*, afterwards as short as 
the Irueliferous ]aMlieel; petals 4, tin.* lowm* one distinct, 
linear, the three u}>j)er united, the middh^ one sj)urr(.‘.(l down- 
wards ; sepals niinute ; fruit globose, slightly j>oint(Ml ; flowers 
jiale rose. FI. Dec. — Jan. — W. <(': A. Prod i. 18. — Jlojh. Flor. 

lad. iii. 217. — ^Vojld's III. i, t. 11. Nc'ilgherries. Kepaul. 

Bombay. Bengal. 

^Iedical Vs];s. — This plant lias long bes-n acclirn.'itisi'd in tho 
East, and at tlic present day is con.-idered, in conjumdioii with black 
pepper, an eflicacious remedy in eonimon agues. — {limjlv, II, B.) It 
is extensively emiiloyed a.s an anthelmintic, ami to purify the blood 
in skin diseases. Also as a diuretic, diaphoretic, and aperient. — 
PowdCs Punj, Prod, 
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(290) Oarcinia gambogia (Drsrous). X. (). Clusiacej:. 

Description. — ; Icavf^s lanreolatc*, <1('0]) groen ; flowers 
iorminal or axillaiy, s(‘.ssilc or su1)-.s(‘ssi]f‘, solitary or 

sov(3ral to^^5tli(*r ; iiialo., anthers inniKO'ous, on a short, thick 
ari(lro[)lior(!, ohlon;^^ 2-cell(*(l, deliiscan^^ lon^ntiidinally, introrse; 
female, staniinodes surrounding the has(‘ of the ovary in several 
phalanges, each containing sterile sj)alhulat(* stamens; 
stigmas 5-10-1 oI)(m 1, ])apillose, glandular; ovary 0-10-celled ; 
fruit yellow or reddish, G-1 0-lurrowed, O-lO-setnled, nearly 
globular or ovate, furrows broad, with angular edg(‘s, the fur- 
rows not (jontiiiiuul to tin* a]K‘x,whi(*b is smooth and de])ressed, 
and often nipple-sbajuMl — Av*. Prod, i. 501. — ir. d* A. Prod. 
i. 100. — (J. Kydia., IT. <('• A. 1. c. — ('ambogiji gutta, Linn. — 

G. pa])illa, irh/Z// Iron. t. 000. — Brdti. FI. S///i\ f. 85. 

Forests of tlu; western coast. 

E(.!onomi(j Uses. ~ 'fho jagiiieiit whi(‘h exinlrs from the trunk is 
S(Miii-tr!ins)>arent, v(;rv a(lhesiv(‘, jiikI unsuilatdo as a jiaint. Tho 
acid rinds ef tlie riju* IVuit an* (‘aten, an<l in (’eylon an* tiried, and 
oaten as a comlinu'iit in currie.s. 'j’lu- tree* is callctl Hwlo on tho 
Xeilgherries. It yields an exeellent, straight-grained, leni(Ui-coloured, 
slightly elastic wood, and would answer fur eunnnon furniture. — 
(Jh'ilfhnnr.) The following rejiort ujkui the guni-resin of this tree is 
given by ]\lr llroughton : ‘‘This (lainhcjge, though j)roduced by 
a ditferent tree t«) th<»st‘ which yicM the Siam and (/eylon (lainboge, 
appears, nevertheh'ss, exct'edingly similar, and to h(‘ of lino qmility. 
An estimati(»n of the amount <»f ecdouring resin, which is the essen- 
tial constituent, gave a vieUl ot‘ 70 jhu- etmt, the remainder consisting 
of gum and starch. Tlu* .speeiintm J received was in small lumps, 
and dilfered thus in extcuaial appearance to the commercial speci- 
mens I have seen ; but in cjuality it can well compare with them. 
The yield of ordinary Gamhoge in colouring resin varies from 40 to 
75 per cent. (Jamboge is nscai as a j>igmcnt in tho manufacture of 
lacquer and in medicine. The price of the Canara gum is 1 rupee 
per lb. I believe the English wholesale price is £38 per cwt. As 
a commercial product, this Gamboge ap])ears to promise 'well. I 
believe, some time ago, Dr Clegliorn was led to pay much attention 
to this substance.” 
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('J91) Garcinia pedunculata (lioxh) Do. 

Tikul or Tikoor, lIiND. 

DfscKIPTION. — Troo, GO Tih*! ; loaves opposite', sliort-pcitiolod, 
oblonj:,^)!’ o])Ovato-oMong, (‘iitiro, snuM»th ou botli sitli‘s,with lar^o 
panillt‘1 veins; flowers jHHlunclt'd ; inah? oiu'S imnior- 

ous, fonning small trieliotomous ]»anieU'S on separate trees; 
feuKiles solitary ; ealyx of two opposite pairs of nearly ei^iial 
sepals ; petals I, alternate with th(‘ s(‘gnu;nts of llu^ ealyx, and 
nearly of the same length ; herry hirgi', round, smooth, yellow 
whenriiu'; seeds ID, reniform, arillate. FI. dan. — March. — 
Itoxk FI. Ind. ii. G‘J5.— III. i. Vir^.—Lvn. t. Ill, 1 Id. 
Ihiiigpore. 

Iv’ONOMir UsKS.— 'riic fruit (if this spoinos of (lan*inia rijx'ns 
about April or May. It is viTy Iarg«‘, about 2 Ih. weighi, of a rirh 

yellow (’olour when rijM*, and <*x«*ccdingly aciil to the ta.sU’. Kadi 

seed is endosrd in its own projur aril, within which is g(*ncrally 
found a .soft yellow O'.^in. Tin* Ih-shy part of the fruit has a shaip, 

pleasant, acid taste. It is used by the natives in their curries, and 

for acidulating wat<*r. If cut into sli»cs and dried it retains its 
qualities for \ears, and might jios^ihly hr used to advantage during 
long .s(ja-voyagrs as a substitute for liim^s, or j)ut into various mcsse.s 
when?, .sidt meat is em]iloye»l. - linxit. 

One of the must delicious fruit.s, the Mangosleen, is ])ro(lu(;(5d by 
a tree of this order {(Ixrriulu i/iatHfnsfffi/tt, Kinm), growing in the 
Efi 4ern Archipelago. I'lie white «leli<-ate pulp which surroumls tin? 
8e» Is has been aptly likem-d by Sir K. d\*nncul to “ perfumed 
snow.” The tree lias hemi suecessfully grown and tlie fruit ripened 
at ( ,’ourtallum ; liut it reqinr(?s great eare, and the fruit never acijuircH 
tin? size and llavoiir it has in its native ciMintry. (/^ /^s. Ohx.) I'ho 
tle.shy jieriearp is a valuahh? astringent. It contains tannin, resin, 
and a crystal! i.sahle j>rinci}»le. It lias been successfully employed in 
the advanced .stages of dy.sentmy ainl in diroiiic diarrlnea. ])r 
Waitz (7>/>v7f,svx of Childn u in lloi Clitiuito><^ ji. 1G4) recommends a 
strong decoction as an external astringent ajiplication in iiys(?ntery. 
— Pharm. of India. 


(*292) Garcinia pictoria {Roxh.) l)o. 

Mysore Gam ls»ge- tree, E.no. Mukki, Tam. 

Description.— Tree, GO feet; mucli branched; leaves opposite, 
shoit-iietioled, oblong- vent ricosf', slightly acute, entire, smooth 
ou both sides ; hermaphrodite flowers axillary, solitary, sessile; 
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calyx segments obtuse, in two unequal pairs ; petals 4, oval ; 
berry oval, size of a large cheny, smooth, sliglitly marked with 
4 lobes, and crowned with the sessile verrucose stigma ; seeds 
4, oblong, reiiifonn ; calyx and corolla of male llowers as in 
the female; flowers yellow. FI. Feb. — Wifjlit Lon. t. 102. — 
Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 627. — llebradendron pictoriuni, Christison. 
Wynaad forests. Idyson*. 

Economic Uskh. — TIk^ trc.c* is ffnind in tin* liigli mountain-lands 
of Wynofid, find atU*nif)ts to cultivatr it in tin* low country have 
failed. A good kind of (iand)og<‘ is procund from the, tree. The 
bark, according to Jiox])urgli, is intermixed with many ycdlow specks, 
and through its Hul»stancc, j»articuhirly on th(^ inside, considemble 
massifs of (iamhoge are found. Sam])les which wen* .sent to Dr E. 
from TelliclieTry, (!V(‘n in a crud(‘ ami unreliimd stati;, he considered 
HU]>erior to most other kinds ; and the specimens forwarded to the 
Madras Kxhihition were, also eonsi<ler(5d of an excellent quality. 
The tree is to Im- found in the greate,st abundance along th(^ wliol(* 
lineof (iliauts, and it is jirohahle that if the attention of the. trad(} were 
ilirected t<i th(*s(* j)roviiices it might become an imjiortant article of 
export. An oil is got from the seeds, 'fhe following }>articulars 
r(‘garding it wen^ furnished by I.>r Dswald to the Madras Exhibition: 
It is jmicurablt! in imMlerate (plant ities by pounding tlie seeds in 
a stom.*. mortar, and boiling tin* mass until tin* Imtler or oil rises to 
the surfac.e. Two and a half nieasurt's (»f seetls shouhl yitdd (»ne sc(*r 
and a half <»f butter. In the Nuggur di\d>ion of MystU’e it is sold at 
the rat(^ (d’ 1-1 As. jut s<‘er of 21 Ks. weight, or at Os. jut ton; 
and is chielly used as a lamj»-(»il by the lu'tier class(‘s »»f natives, and 
by tlie jKior as a substitute for ghee. The butter thus jm^juired does 
not apju^ar to j»ossess any of the jmrgative qualities of the (lambogc 
ro.sin, hut is considiTed an antiscorbutic ingredient in fuo(l. There 
has lu'en .some dilference of ojanion among botanists regarding the 
true detinition of the. sju-cies yielding the Mysore Gamlutgo ; and 
also in what resjund both the tree itself and its jT(»duets dilfer with 
those from ( Vylon and Siam. An (‘xetdleTil jkijut has b<*en written 
by Dr Christison ujum tliis subject. From thi' information whi(‘h 
Dr C. has Ikhui abli* to eolleet regarding this ( I.amlmge-tree, it wcnild 
appear to constitute a giuius distinet from tlie (Vyhui jdant, which 
latter Dr (Jraliam {Comp. Lot. Mo>f.) has, from certain points of 
distinction in its hotanie.al diameter, d(‘signaled ius tlie llebradendron 
Ganihogioid(\<i. The sjiecies under consideration is found on high 
lands in the Coorg and Mysore countries. 1 )r Cleghorn had an op- 
portunity of personally examining the tree in its native fori‘st, wdiich 
is in the north-western parts of Mysore, lie then remarked that its 
range of elevation was between 2000 and 3000 feet, and that he 
found it in greater abundance as he proct‘cded soutfiwani. It pro- 
bably has an extensive range along the Western Ghants. Regard* 
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ing the qxiality of the epecHioiis sent him. Dr Chiistison observed 
that they weri all in a concrete state, of a tawny brownish yellow 
colour and glistening waxy lustre, exactly like fine Siaiu Gamboge, 
and showing its tendency to conchoidal fracture; free from 
odour, tasteless, aiul eniial to the Siam Gamboge in being easily 
reducible to a fine emulsiiui in wattT. As a pigment it proved 
of an excellent quality, like that of Gey Ion. It is in a great 
degree soluble in siilpluirie ether, to wbieh it eommunieaU*s a fine 
orange colour, tlie solution yielding upon evaptu-atiou an orange- 
coloun^d resin. Upon analysis tlu* eonq>usition proved to be e.ssen- 
tialiy the same, with that of Ceylon, but indicating more colouring 
matter, more resin, ami less gum, than in the (uimboge i)f commerce. 
In its medicinal elleets it would appear to excite the siime iidlueneo 
on the animal body as common (iamhoge, as it has iindergtuie experi- 
ments Indh in Knglaiid and in this eoiiiitrv. Th(‘ natives appear 
little acipiainted witli its uses, unless perhaps, as J)r Clegliorn ascer- 
tained, for cohuiring cloth in the low ecaintry. l)r Christison ex- 
pressed his opinion that ** it is probable this (Jainbogi' might advan- 
tiigeou.sly be ajqdieil to any use to wliieb tin* Gamboge, of Siam is 
habitually ]>ut.” At all eveuds it is an eipmlly tine pigment, and as 
it can be obtained in almost nnlimite<l (piantity, it may bcGntroducejl 
equally inp* the Kiiropean trade. (iamiMigt* fetches in the London 
market from to .£11 per e.wt . — Dr ChriaiUon in rharni. Jauvn. 
JJr I/unfcrti hnllait Jm/nt. 

(203) Garcinia purpurea (Jio.rh.) Do. 

Mali* MangostcTU, F.no. 

DFSCTUniON. — Tree; branches drooping; leaves lancoolar, 
obtu.se, .sbiiiiiig, dark gr(*en ; berry spherical, snnM)tb, not fiir- 
rowcvl, deep juirjde tbrougbout.— liiuh. FI. ftnL ii. (>24. — J. 

Orch. Cat. p. 25. — Wijht 111. i. 125. Coiicans. liavines 

at Kandalla. 

Mkiucal T"si:s. — Tbi.s differs, saj^s lb»xburgb, from cv(‘ry other 
species in the whole fruit, which is abmit the si/e of a small orange, 
being tlironghout of a deep purple cidour, even the propiT purple 
aril of the seeds. The seeds yield an oil known as tli<^ Kokuin oil. 
It is of much use in cases of cliapped skin, hands, and face, either 
scraped into hot water or powah^red, the powder Ixung rubbed mi the 
face and hand.s. I’hit fruit has an agreealde acid flavour; ami i« 
eaten by natives. "Wf^rkcTs in iron use the acid juice; as a mordant. 
A concrete oil is obtained from the seeds, which is Mell known and 
used at Goa for adult4;rating ghee. Tbi.s oil is u.s(;d by the natives 
as a healing application, and from its [K^werfuily ah.sorhing heat it 
might be usefully employed in such wounds or sores as arc accom- 
panied with inflammation. Kokum butkT is a solid, firm, and friable 
substance, having a greasy feel. Its colour is pale yellow, and has 
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a faint but not disa^jreeable odour. It i#teadily soluble in ether, and 
filightljr BO in roctihcd spirits — more in hot than in cold. — Pharm. 
Journ, linxh, 

(294) Gardenia lucida {Rnxh.) X. 0. CixcuoNACEiE. 

Descuiption. — Tree, unanned, witli rpsiiious buds ; leaves 
short-petioled, oldon^f or oval or obovate, obtuse or bluntly 
pointed, glabrous, sbining, with siiii]»]e ]>aralk*l nerves and 
prominent veins; limb of calyx with o divisions, sprinkled on 
the inside with stoutish bristles ; (-orolla hy}KK;ratenform ; tube 
long, stri.'itcd ; limb 5-])artit<‘, divisions as long as, or a little 
shorter than, the tulx? ; berry dru})ac(‘ous, ev(*n, oblong, crowned 
with the calyx ; nut v(‘rv hard, thick, and long, with two 
j)arietal r(H*.(']>tacles ; tlow(U*s somewhat l(‘rminal, solitary 
shortly ))(‘dic(dl(*d, larg(‘, ])ur(* white*, fragrant. FL March — 
A])ril. — MV. A. Frinl. i. .‘lih). — WifjJd Iron. t. oTo. — Roxh. 
FI, Ind. i. 7(>7. C’ircars. S. Maliratta counlrv. Chitta- 

Mkdk^vl Usr:.s. -- This is stated by le'xburgh to be iii tlowcr and 
fruit th(^ greater part ef the year. 'Die total want of pubosmice, 
structure of the stipules, length of the calyx, ainl .sharpn(‘ss of its 
divisions, distinguish this spi-cies from (/. which it 

ino.st resembles. A fragrant resin, known in (’anara and Mysf>re as 
the J)Hi(nn(ill resin, is procured from the tree, which is s;ii<l to he 
useful in hospitals, k<'eping ,away Hies from s(»res on account of its 
strong aroma. It is us<>d by native farriers, and is certainly a sub- 
stance worthy of attention. — {Ui>.rh. Jnnj R> jk K.rlilh.) The 

(h ram})iinnlfit(t is used as a cathartic and antludmintic ; and a 
yellow resin, similar to gum elemi, exmh's from the buds and woumls 
iu the bark of (». [funniii/rrn, which might be turned to good account. 


(295) Gendarussa vulgaris (A7r.>.) X. o. Acantiiace.e. 

Vfidii-kodi, Mal. ('areo-iunhic, TaM. Kali Tlnindiali, Dck. Nulla Vavali, 
Tkl. JugutiMiuluJi, Hcng, 

Desckhtion. — Shrub, 3-4 feet ; leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
elongated; branches numerous, long, and stmggling; flowers 
in whorls on terminal spikes; upper lip undivided; flowers 
pale, greenish white, sparingly stained with purple. — JFigJi 
Icon, t, 4G8. — Justicia Gendarussa, Ro,ib. FL Ind. i. 128. — 
Ehecdet ix. t. 42. N. Concans. Travancore. Peumsula. 
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Medical Uses. — The leaves and tender stalks are prescribed in 
certain cased of chronic rheumatism ; the bark of the young parts is 
generally of a dark-purj)lo colour, whence it derives its Tamil name. 
In Java it is considennl a goinl emetic. 1'he leaves are scattered by 
the natives amongst thc‘ir clothes to preserve them from insects. 
T1 ic same in infusi(>n arv given internally in fevers ; and a bath in 
which these loaves are saturated i.s very ellicaoious in the same com- 
plaints. The juie<‘ of the leaves is atlniinistered in coughs to chil- 
drt‘n, and the same mixed with oil as an emhroeation in glandular 
swellings (‘f the neck and throat ; also, mixed with mustanl-soed, is 
a gooil emetic. The natives put the loaves iu a bag with some common 
sali, and warming thorn, rockon it a g(»od romody appliod oxterually 
in diseases uf the joints. — Ainsitc. RJu vdv, 

(2t)C) Qirardinia heterophylla {/><ih.) N. O. UuTii ArD.K. 

NiilirluTry Nettlo, Ksd. Aiui st horigoiiain, Mai,. 

Desckution. — Annual, civet ; leaves broad-i’oidatv, T-lnbed, 
lobes oblong, aiuite, ooarsoly serrateil, dollied on both sides 
with fine whitish down, armed above with thin seatteivil 
jirickles, tliickly didhed luiK^ath witli th(‘ same; male and 
female flowers in tlistind glonnu’ati^ podmided spikes ; 
flowers small, green. FI. Sept. — Nov. — Itumh. Flor., p. 
2 .*> 8 . — rrtica hetorophylla, Wllhl. (1. Lesdicmuiltiana, y>c- 

cnism . — Iron. t. IbTt). — Rhccih, ii. /. 41. (Niminou 

on the slupf.s of the (diaut.s. IVninsula. Nepaul. 

Kconomic r.sF..s. — 1 r ineaiitiously tfuidied, this nettle will produce 
touipurarily ix iiiO.>t .stinging pain. The plant succeeds well by cul- 
tivation. Its liark ,'ibouiid.s in tine, white, glo.ssy, .silk like, strong 
li})rc.s. The 'Jodawars on the Neilgherrios separate the, fil)r(^H by 
boiling the j>lant, and .«pin it into thin c«»arse thread ; it produces a 
boautifully tine and .soli tlaxdike lihre, whidi tin y use a.s a thread. 
Th(3 Malays simply ste< p tlie stems in water b)r ion or twelve days, 
after which th(*y arc .so much .s(»fb:ried that tin; outer tihrous ])ortion 
is ca.sily l»eeled (df. J)r /lick.son states tliat the Neilgherry nettle 
is the most extraordinary plant; it is almost all fine fibre, and the 
tow is very much like the fine wool of sheep, and no doubt will b(? 
largely u.sed l»y wool spinners. — Rnylr. 

The following n‘jJort upon the cultivation and j»r(ij>aration of tlie 
fibre was forwarded to the* Madras (Jovernment by Mr M*Jvur, 
8U|)crintendent of tlie Horticultural (iardcais at Oolacamund : — 

Culticaiion. — d’he Xeilglierry nettle lias IsM-n described as an 
annual plant ; it ha.s however proved, at lea.st in cultivation, to bo. 
a perennial, continuing to throw out fresh shf>otH from the roots and 
stems with unabated vigour for a jieriod of three or four years. The 
mode of cultivation, therefore, Iwrst suited to the plant, is to treat it 

15 
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as a peieiinial by sowing the seeds in rows at fifteen inches apaiti 
and cutting down the young shoots for the fibre twice a-year — vis,, 
in July and January. The soil best suited to the growth of this 
plant is found in ravines which have received for years the deposit of 
alluvial soils washed down from the neiglibouring slopes. In cutting 
off the first shoots from the seedling croj), alx)ut six inches of the 
stem is left above the ground ; this forms “ stools,” from w-hich fresh 
shoots for the succeciding crops are ]»roduce(l. After each cutting 
the earth is dug over between the rows to the deiith of about eight 
inches ; and wlujre inannre cun Ixi ui)plied, it is very advantageous 
when dug into the 8(»il iK'tween tlie rows with this oj)eration. When 
the shoots liavc* once begun to grow, no farth(;r cultivation can be 
applied, as it is quite iiupossibh* to go in among the plants, owing 
to their stinging ])ropcrtv. The plant is imligenous or growing wild 
all ov(?r the JsIeilgh(Tri(\s, at elevations varying from 4000 to 8000 
feet, and this indieabis the tenipeniture best suited to the perfect 
development of the tihre-. 

Pruduce prr acre . — From the crop f>f July an average ]>roduco of 
from 450 to 500 Ih. of cl(*an lihre per acre may he expected. Of 
this quantity about 120 lb. will he a very supmior (juality ; this is 
obtained from the young and tender shoots, which should 1)0 placed 
by theinsolves during the operation of cutting. The crop of January 
will yield on an avemge GOO or 700 lb. p(T acre; hut the fibre of 
this crop is all of a uniform and somewhat coarse quality, owing to 
shoots being matured by the setting in of the dry season in Decem- 
ber. It might therefore be advantageous, where line quality of 
iihro only was required, to cut the shoots more frccjuently — proliably 
three or four times in the year — as only the finest quality of fibre is 
jiroduccd from young ami lemh'r shoots. 

Preparation of the fibre . — Our experiments ]>eing limited, our 
treatment of the fibre luus been necessarily very rude and inq^erfcct, 
as in this resjiect only in extensive cultivation can ellicient appliances 
be obtainetl. 

The inner hark of the whole of the plant abounds in fibre, that of 
the young shoots being the finest and strongest, while that of the old 
stems is comj>aratively short and coarse, hut still pKnlucing a fibre 
of very great stivngth and of a j)eculiar silky and woolly like aj)j)ear- 
ance, and one which no doubt will prove very useful in manufactories. 

For cutting down the croj) fine weather is selected; and the 
slioots w'lien cut arc allowed to remain as they fall for two or three 
days, by which time they are sufficiently dry to have lost their 
stinging properties ; they are, however, pliable enough to allow of 
the bark being easily peeled off the stems, and separated from the 
leaves. The bark thus taken from the stems is tied up in small bundles 
and dried in the sun, if the weather is fine; if wet, is dried in an open 
shed, with a free circulation of air. When quite dry, the bark is 
slightly beaten with a wooden mallet, which causes the outer bark 
of that in which there is no fibre to break and fall off. The fibrous 
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part of the bark is then wrapped up in small bundles^ and boiled for 
about an houi in water to which a small quantity of wood-ashes has 
been added, in order to facilitate the sejmration of the woody matter 
from the fibre. The fibre is then removed out of the boiling water, 
and washed as rapidly as possible in a clear running stream, after 
whifh it is submitted to the usual bleaching process employed in 
the manufacture of fibre from llax or hemp. — iiV/>o;7, Ajyri) 1802. 

(297) Qisekia phamaceoides {I/niu.) N. (). PnYTOLAirACE.f:. 

Descrii*tiox. — H erbaceous ; leaves sbort-peiioltMl, elliptic- 
lanceolat>e, very obtuse, scarcely inueromilat(% ptile green 
above, glaucous beneath ; eyiu(‘s sub-sessile, sIkuIcu* than 
the leaf, ball-shaped, siin])l(‘, 5-10 floweretl, soiiiewbat loose; 
flowers nearly e(j[ualling the pedicel, jwile green. FI. All the 
year. — l\r. l^rod. xiii., s. 2, ]». 27. — iri(fht Iron. t. 11G7. — 

Il(ixb. Coi\ t. 183. roniiiion in pasture-grounds all over 

the country. 

^If-dicai. Usi;s.~ A powerful anthelmintic in enses of tamia. Tho 
fresli plant, including Icavc.s, .stalks, ami capsules, is emf)loyt‘d in 
doses of about an ounce, ground up in a im>rtar, with Hidlh iiuit water 
to make a draught. 'J'liis should be repeated ihoMs linie.s at an 
interval of four days, the [latient each time taking it afUT fasting for 
some, hours. — Ijnvlfu r in Jouru. o/‘ /b/r/.-//o/7. ^Soc. <tf India, y ix. 
p. 285. 


(208) Oloriosa superba (Linn.) X. (). I.imac i;.k. 

Mendoni, Mal. (‘jiatciejan, Tam. UlaUduandiil, Ukno. Tariari, IIi.VD. 

Description. — Climbing, with lierbaceous stem; leave.s 
cirriftTOU.s, ovate-laiiceolab*, inferior ones oblong ; corolla 
6-petalled; petals rellexed ; llow'ers yidlow and crimson 
mixed; capsule 3-celled, S-valved. FI. Aug. — Oct. — Wi(/ht 
/con. vi. t. 2047. — Roj:h. FI. Ind. ii. 143. — Mellionica sujjcrba, 

Lam. — RknclCy vii, t. 57. Coromandel. Malabar. Con- 

cans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Tlii.s sj^londid ere<*per, doHignated by JJnnauis 
as “ vere gloriosus flos,” is coininonly to lx? mot with in the Travan- 
core forests, lioxburgh says it is one of tho mo.st ornamental plants 
any country can boiust of. The rof>t of tlie plant lh nrckonod |>fdson- 
OU8. Tho natives apply it in pa.ste to tlie hands and fi-et of women 
in difficult parturition. A salt i.s procured frr)m the root by nqs^ated 
washing and grinding, throwing away the liquor, and washing tho 
fesiduum carefully. The white powder so found is bitter to tbo 
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tatfte. Mixed with honey it is given in gonorrhoea. — {lAndley. 
Roxb,) The native practitioners say it possesses nearly the same 
properties as the root of Acfmiium ferox, hence its name of Country or 
Wild Aconite. Its taste is faintly hittc^r and acrid. It is farinaceous 
in structure. It is not poisonous in 12-grain doses, hut, on the con- 
trary, is alterative, tonic, and anti-periodic. It might be poisonous 
in l^er quantities. — Modern iSherlff in Snppl. to riiann, of India, 

(299) Glnta Trayancorica (Brdd.) N. O. Anacardiacelk. 

Shcli-kuraiii, Tam. 

I)K 8 cnii*Ti 0 N. — Large tree; leav(‘.s crowded about the apex 
of the branclnis, alternate, entire, (fllipiic, att(Tuuit.ed at both 
ends, glabrous, j)etioles very sliort, ciliated, jainieles terminal, 
and from the upj)er axils, crowded, caneset^nt, shortly pubescent; 
calyx irregularly and slightly o-ioothed, s]ditting irregularly 
and caducous ; bracts ovate*., cymbitbrm ; ))etals 5, imbricate ; 
fruit dej)ressed, transv(*rsely oblong, with a rough brownish 

rind. — Bedd, Flor, Sylv, t. (10. 'riniie\’elly mountains and 

Travancoro. 

Economic TTses. — A vahuible tiinbor-tree. The wood is reddish, 
fine-grainc.d, takes a good polish, and is well adapted for furniture. 
^Baddoinc. 


(300) Qmelina arborea (/?fu7'.) N. o. Vi;uhknack.e. 

ruintmlu, Mai,, .lod^^ani rlnM»kur, lininliarcr, Rkno. Tagooniootla, 

Tam. Gooiiimlry, Tlil.. 

Desc'KII’TION. — A rboreous, unarmed ; hranchlets and young 
leaves covcjrod with a greyi.sh powdt*ry tonu'iitum ; leaves 
long-petioled, cordate or somewhat ]>roduced and acute at the 
base, acuminate, the adult ones glabrous above, greyish tomen- 
tose beneath, with 2-4 glands at the base ; ]»anich*s tomentose, 
axillar}’, and tm'minal ; rac(*me-like cymules dt‘cussate, tricho- 
tomous, few-tlowered ; bracts lanceolate, deciduous ; the 
acutely dentate calyx eglandulose ; dowel's large, sulphur- 
coloured, slightly tinged with red on the outside. FL April — 
May. — Wight Icon. t. 1470. — Roxh, FL Ind. iii. 84. — Cor, iii 

t. 246. — Bhi'cde, i. t. 41. Coromandel. Neilglierries. Con- 

cans. Oude 

Economic Uses. — A small tree not unfrequent in the Paulghaut 
jungles, and generally distributed in Malabar. The light wo^ of 
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this tree is used by natives for making the cylinders of their drams 
called D?ioluck^f also for making chairs, carriages, panels, as it 
combines lightness with sti'ength. It is common in the Gai\jam 
and Vmigapatam districts. The woo<i is not reatlily attacked by 
insects. Tlie shade is giunl. It grows rapidly, and the seeds may 
be planted in beds. — WifjJtf. Jitfjrb, 

(301) Qmelina Asiatica {Linn.) Do. 

Xfi'liiroomil, Tam. Nelagooiniuli, Tel. 

Dksouii'TIox. — Slirul) ; leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, 
iomeiitose underneat li, with l*re(|ueiitly a sliarp sliort lube on 
each side; spines a.xillarv, opposite, horizontal, pubescent at 
the tip, till* length ot' the ])etioles ; tloweis from tlu^ end of the 
tender twigs on jaulunrh^s ; fruit a berried drupe size of a 
jujube, black, smooth ; Ikiwers larg»*, bright siilpliur. FL All 

the year. — Jbt.yh. FI. Imi iii. 87. Coromandel. "J’ravan- 

core. 

Mkoical Tsks. -The rot»t is a di'innlcent and mucilaginous. 
Another species, tlic (i. futrrijhn'a^ lia.s tla* power of rendering water 
mucilaginous, and is cmployril b»r the cun* of the scalding of urine 
in gonorrlnea. - Uoxh. 

(302) Gordonia obtusa (Wall.) X. 0. Tkiinstu.kmiack^., 

l)KSCiiirTioN. — Tree, middling siz(‘ ; braves cuneate-oblong 
to ellipticdanceolatc, (»btuse or with a blunt aciiniination, with 
shallow serraturcs, glabrous; jadiobjs about 2 lines Jong; 
peduncles a little .shorter than tlu; petiole’s ; petiob?s obcordate, 
slightly united at tlu; ba.se, .silky on the outside*, as are the 
bracts and caly.x ; stamens srmiewbal pentadclplams. — W* & 
A. Prod. p. 87. — (1. ]>arvitlora, U'ifjht III. — Betid. FI. Sylv. L 
73. 

Economic T"ses. — A beautiful tree, coinmon on tbo Xcilghcrries, 
Wymiad, and \V<*.stern (jhauts of Madras, fnun 2o00 to 7300 foet 
elevations. It is called Nagetta on the liills. Tie; timber is white, 
with a straw tint, even-grained, and (^asy to work, and rescrnhling 
beech. It is in general u.sc for planks, doors, rafters, and beama, 
but liable to war]» if not well .•^east^iied. — IMdmna. 

(303) Gossypinm Indicom {Lhm.) X. O. Maiaacejb, 

Indian Cotton plant, £no. Paratie, Van-paratie, Tam. Kapaa, Due. Puttie, Tel. 

Description,— -H erbaceous ; stem more or less branched, 1 ^ 
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foot ; young parts velvety, often hairy, in the upper part some- 
times of a reddish colour, frequently marked with black spots ; 
leaves hairy, palmate, 3-5 lobed ; lobes broad, rounded ; 
petioles long, usually hispid and dotted ; flowers axillary, 
generally solitary towards the extremities of the branches ; 
petals yellow, with a purple spot near the claw; segment of 
involucel cordate at the base, margin dentate, sometimes 
entire ; ca])sule ovate, pointed, 3-4 celled ; seeds 5, clothed, 
wdth greyisli down under the short-sta])le white wool. — Royle, 
— G. hcrbaceum, Linn. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 184. — Royle, IIL 
Him, Rot. t, (ig. 1. Cultivated. 

Economic Esks. — As tlax is cliaracloristic of Egypt, and the 
hcinj) of EurojK!, so cotton may truly Is* doHignated as belonging to 
India. Long hefure history can furnish any authentic account of 
tins invjiluiihh* ])ro(luct, its ihses must liave been known to the in- 
liahitants of this country, and their wants su}>]»li(*(l from time inimo- 
inorial, hy the growth of a lleccydiko suljstaiicc, covering the seeds 
of a plant, raised more pt‘rha])S }»y the bounty of l*rovidcnce than 
the labour of mankind. 

In Sanscrit, cotton is called kur}ta,% from whence is derived the 
Latin name atrbasui^^ mentioned occasionally in Koman authors. 
This word 8uhs(‘qucntly came* to mean sails for shij>s and tents. 
Ilerculotus says, talking of tin* ]>roducts of India, — ‘‘And (‘ertain wild 
trees l)(‘ar wool instead of fruit, tliut in l)eauty and ([uality exceeds 
that of shce)) : jind the Indiana make lh(‘ir clothing from these 
trees" (iii. And in the hook (►f Esther (i. (J) the word grtm 

correajxuids to the Ib'hrew ktirpas, and is in the A'ulgate translated 
carbasifiiiif. The above shows from how early a period cotton was 
cultivated in this country. “The natives,” says Itoyle (alluding 
to its manufacture in India), “of that coiintry early attained excel- 
lence in the arts of sjnnning and weaving, enii)loying only their 
fingers and the sj)inning*wiKH‘l for the former ; but they seem 
to liave exhausted Ihcir ingenuity wlun they invented the hand- 
loom for weaving, as they have for ages remained in a stationary 
condition.” 

It has sometijnes been considered a subject of doubt whether the 
cotton was indigenous to America as well as Asia, but without 
sufficiont rc'ason, as it is mentioned by very early voyagers as form- 
ing the only clothing of the natives of Mexico ; and, as stated by 
Humboldt, it is one of the jdants whoso cultivation among the 
Aztec tribes was as ancient as that of tlio Agave, the Maize, and the 
Quinoa {Cheiiopodium), If more evidence be required, it maybe 
mentioned that ]Mr Brown has in his possession cotton not separated 
from the seeds, as well as cloth manufactured from it brought from 
the Peruvian tombs; and it may be added that the species i^ow 
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recognised i\s American differ in character firom all known Indian 
species (Hoyle), 

Cotton is not less valuable to the inhabitants of India than it is to 
European nations. It forms the clothing of the immense population 
of that country, Inisides being used by them in a thousand different 
ways for caqwts, tents, screens, pillows, curtiins, Arc. The great de- 
mand for c<)tton in Europe hi\s led of late years to the most important 
considcratitm of improvements in its cultivation. The labours and 
outlay wliieh Covcriiment has expended in obtiining so important 
an object have haj>pily been attended with the best results. Tho 
introtluction of American seeds anti expcrinuMital cultivation in 
various parts of India have been of the greatest IxMietit They have 
been the means of jirodueing a better art icle for the market, simpli- 
fying its mode, of culture, aiul j>roving to the Eyots how, with a little 
care and athuitioii, the article may be made to yield tenfold, and 
greatly increjuse its former value. To nc'ither the soil nor tho climate 
can tlie failure of Indian cutt(ui he traced : th(^ want of easy transit, 
however, from the interior to the coast, the ruinous etfeci of absurd 
rt^gulations, ami other intiuenees, were at work to account for 
its failure. In 1834, I’nd’essor Hoyle drew atteiition to two circuni- 
shiucea : “I have no doubt that by tlio iniiMirtatiori of foreign, and 
tlie selection of native sci'd — attention t(» the j)eculiarities not only of 
soil but also of cliniate, as r«‘gards the course of tli(^ seasons, and tho 
temperatuns dryness, and moisture of the atmosphere, ;i.s well ns 
attention to the moile of cultivation, such as preparing the soil, sow- 
ing in linos so as to facilitate the circulation of air, weeding, ascer- 
taining whether the mixture of other erojis with the c(Hton be injurious 
or otherwise, ju'uniug, ])iekiiig the cotton Jis it ripens, and keeping 
it ' lean — great im]»rovement must take ])Iuce in tlie quality of tho 
coitoii. Exjierimeiits may at lirst he more e.xjMUisivc^ than tho or- 
dinary culture ; the natives of Imlia, when tauglit by i^xamphs, woiild 
adopt the improved processes its regularly and as easily as the, other ; 
and as labour is nowhere cheaper, any extra outlay would be repaid 
fully iia jirofitably us in countries where tlie, be.sl cottoiiH are at 
pn;sent [iroduced.” 

The experiments urged by so (listinguislKsl an authority were put 
in force in inaiiy parts of the country, and iiotwitlistanding the gnmt 
pnqudice wliich existed to tlie introduction of novelty and otlajr 
obstacles, the results have provisl eminently successful. It has iKxm 
ui^ed that Indian cotton is valuable for qualities of its own, and 
especially that of wearing well. It is used for the same purpostjs as 
hemp and flax, hair and wool, are in England. 'Diere are, of course, 
a great many varieties in tlie market, whose value, depends on tho 
length, strength, and fineness as well as softness of the material, the 
chief distinction being the lony stapled and the short stapled. 
Cotton was first imported into England from India in 1783, when 
about 114,133 lb. w^ere received. In 184G, it has been calculated 
that the consumption of cotton for the last 30 years has increased at 
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the compound ratio of 6 per cent, thereby doubling itself every 
twelve years. The chief parts of India where the cotton plant is 
cultivated are in Guzerat, especially in Surat and Broach, the 
principal cotton districts in the country ; the southern Mahratta 
countries, including Dharwar, which is about a hundred miles from 
the seaport; the Concans, Canara, and ^lalabar. There has never 
been any great (|uantity exported from tlie Madras side, tliough it is 
cultivated in the Salem, Coimbatore, and 'J’innevclly districts, having 
the port of Tuticoriii on one coast, and oi’ late yr-ars.that of Cochin 
on the othcT, l)oth increasing in importance as places of export. In 
the Bengal Bresidemry, Beliar and Benares, and tlie Saugor and 
bierhudda terrihiiics, are the districts wh(;rc it is ch icily cultivated. 

The ])resent spc.citis and its varicdies are hy far tlic most generally 
cultivated in India. Dacca cotton is a variety chitdly found in 
Bengal, furnisliing Unit ex(M*e(lingly fin<^ cotton, and enijdoyed in 
manufacturing the very delicate and heautiliil muslins of tliat place, 
the chief din’ercncc being in tlie mode of spinning, not in any inherent 
virtue in the c(»tton or soil wlicre it grows, d’lic Bcrar cotton is 
another variety with wliidi the Is. (’ircar b»ng cloth is made. This 
district, since it lias conic under British rule, proniis(*s to he one of 
th(< most f(!rlil(! and valuable cotton districts in the whole country. 

Much diversity of ojiiniiui exists as to th(‘ best soil and climato 
adapted for the growth of tin* cotton jdant ; and considering that it 
grows at altitudes of OOOO feet, where llumhuldt found it in the 
Andes, as well as at the level tf the sea, in rich black soil and 
also on the sandy tracts of the sea-.slum*, it is sup(‘rlluous to attempt 
specifying the jiarticnlar amount of dryness or nioistun^ absolutely^ 
requisite to insure [>(*rfeetion in theenq). Jt si-eiii^ l(» he a favourite 
idea, liowever, that tlie neighhourliood of the sea-coast and islands 
are more favourable for the cultivation of tlie jdant than jdaces far 
inland, where the saline moi.sture of the sea-air cannot reach. But 
such is ci'ilainly not the case in ]\I<*xico and jKirts of Brazil, where 
the best distriets for cotton-growing are far inlaiul, removed from the 
influence of s(>u-air. Perhaps the dilfenuit sjaeies c»f the plant 
may reijuire dilferent eliniates. However that may bo, it is certain 
that they are found growing in every tliversity of climate and soil, 
even on the Imlian eonlinent ; while it is well km»wn that the best 
and largest crojis have invariably Ihhui obtained from island planta- 
tions, or thosi* in the vicinity of llie sea on the mainland. 

A tine sort of cotton is grown in tin* eastern distriets of Bengal 
for the most delicate manufactures ; and a coarse kind is gathered in 
every ])art of the province from jJaiits thinly intei-spersed in fields 
of pulse or grain. Captain Jenkins describes the cotton in Cachar 
as gathered from the Jaiini cultivation : this consists in the jungle 
being burnt down after periods of from four to six yeai*s, the ground 
roughly hoed, and the seeds sown without further culture. Dr 
Buchanan Hamilton, in his statistical account of Dinagejwre, gives a 
full account of the mode of cultivation in that district, where he says 
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some cotton of bad quality is grown along with turmeric, and some 
by itself, which is sown in the beginning of May, tmd the produce 
collected from the middle of August to the middle of October, but 
the cultivation is misoi*;d>le. A nuicli better method, however, ho 
adds, i-< pnn^tiseil in the south-east j»arts of the district, the cotton of 
which is finer than that imported from the west of India: The land 
is of tlie til's! quality, aiul the cotton is made to sui'cced rice, which 
is cut hetwecii August ami the midtile of Stq>teml)er. The held is 
immediattdy jilt>iiglu*tl until well bn ‘ken, for whieh jmrpose it may 
n.M|uire six thuible plougliings. After one-half of tlu'se has heen 
given, it is manured with «Iung, or mud fnun dileht's. lietween the 
middle of Oetoher ami tlu‘ same time in iSovember, tin* seed is sown 
broadciist ; twenty measures of e<»ttoii and om* of mustard. Tliat 
of the eoit(‘n, lu'fore it is sown, is put into water ft»r onc-tliird of an 
hour, after which it is rnl>i>e(l with a little dry t'arth to facilitate tlto 
sowing. About the beginning of February tht‘ mustard is ripe, when 
it is plnckt'd and the field weeth'tl. lietwtttm tlit* 1‘Jth of April and 
12th of .him* the eottnn is e(‘lleet<‘d as it ripens, 'flu* produce of a 
single acre is ahoiil .‘hio lb. of cotton, worth ten nijK'cs ; and as much 

mustanl-se(Ml, w.»rlh three A still greatenpiantity of cotton. 

Dr Jliimihon continues, is reared on stiff <'lay -land, where tin* ground 
is also high and tanks nunurotis. If tin* soil is rich it gives n 
summ<*r eroj» <‘f rice in the .sinie year, or at least produces tin' seedling 
rice that is to be transjilanted. in the beginning of October tbo 
h(‘ld IS ploughed, and in the eml (»f the month the cotton H(*ed is 
sown, mingleil with or Jjtni (species of Sina/tt:< and Kntcn ) ; 

and some rows of llax and satllower are generally intermixed. About 
the (iinl (»f .lanuarv, or later, the oil-seeds are j>lueked, the tield is 
hoed and manured with cow dung and ashes, mud from tanks, and 
oil ca‘.o ; it is then watered once in from eight lf> twelve days. The 
cotl<»n is gathered ]tetwe« n llie mi.hlle of April ami tin? middle of 
June, and. its prorlm c may he from ,‘thh to hop ih. an acre. 

In the most northern provinces of India the gn aU'st care is bestowed 
on the cultivation. The seasons, for sowing are about the middle of 
March and April, after tlie winter croj»s have been gatlnrred in, and 
again about the coinineiieemeiit of th(! rainy season. The crops are 
commenced being gathered about the conclusion of the rains, and 
during October and XovemlxT, after wliich the cold becomes con- 
siderable, and the rains again severe. About the beginning of 
February the cotton jdants shoot forth new ](*aves, j)ro(luce fresh 
flowers, and a second crop of cr>tton is produced, which is gathered 
during March and beginning of Aj>ril. The same ocmirs with the 
cottons of Centnil India, one erop being collected after the rains and 
the other in February, and what is late in tlie bi'giniiing of March. 

I venture to insert liere the following interesting particulars about 
cotton manufacture : “ The sliruh Peruttiy which produces the finer 
kind of cotton, requires in India little cultivation or care. When the 
cotton has been gathered it is thrown upon a floor and threshed^ in 
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order that it may be separated from the black seeds and husks which 
serve it as a covering. It is then put into bags or tied up in bales 
containing from 300 to 320 lb. of 16 oz. each. After it has 
been carded it is spun out into such delicate threads that a piece of 
cotton cloth 20 yards in length may almost be concealed in the 
hollows of both hands. Most of tliese j)ieces of cloth are twice 
washed ; others remain as th(?y coined from the lof>m, and are dipped 
in cocoa-nut oil in order that tln-y may be longer preserved. It is 
customary also to draw them through eonjee f)r rice-water, that they 
may acquire inoro smootliness and body. This conjee is sometimes 
apfdied to cotton arti(des in so ingenious a maiintT that purchasers 
are often d<!ceived, ami imagine the cloth t(j be much stronger than 
it really is ; for as soon as washed the conjee vanishes, and the cloth 
a])pears <|uite sliglit. and thin. 

“ Then^ are reckoned to Ik* no h'ss than 22 dilferent kinds of cotton 
articles manufactured in India, without including muslin or coloured 
stulls. latter are not, jis in Kuroju*, ]jrinted by means of wooden 
blocks, but i)ainted with a brush made of coir, which approaches 
ntwar to horsivluiir, l)ec.(»mes very elastic, and can he formed into any 
8ha])e the jiainter chooses. The colours (*mployed are indigo {Indigo^ 
fvra llnrf(trin)^ tlie, stem and h*aves of which jdant yield that beauti- 
ful dark hlui! witli which tlu^ Indian chintzes, coverhits, and other 
articles are ])ainted, and whi(di n(‘ver loses the smallest shade of its 
beauty. Also curcuma or Imlian satfron, a ])lant which dyes yellow; 
and lastly, gum-lac, tog<*ther with s(»me tlowau-s, roots, and fruits 
wliich are usihI to dye red. AVith these few ])igments, which are 
applitnl sometimes singly, sometimes mixed, the natives j)roduco on 
their cotton cloths that admirabh* ami beautiful j)ainting wdiich 
exiHKMls anything of tlu^ kind exhibited in KurojK*. 

“>»o ])erson in 'Furkey, Persia, or Kuro])e has yi‘t imitated the 
llctilla, a certain kind of white East Indian cliintz made at Masuli- 
])atam, and known under tlie name of t Jrgamli. ddie manufacture 
of this <’,loth, which was known in the time of Jol), the painting of 
it, and tlu* preparation i)f the colours, give emjdoyment in India to 
male and female, young ami old. A great deal of cotton is brought 
from Arabia ami JVi-sia and mixed with that of India.*' — Bart, 
Vog, to Koftt Imtivs. 

The nunaining iist*s of this valuable jdant must now claim our 
atfention. The si'eds are bruised for their oil, which is very pure, 
and is largely manufact ured at Marseilles from seeds brought from 
Egy{)t. These seeds are given Jis a fattening food to cattle. Cotton- 
8ood cake is imjmrted from the West Indies into England, being 
used as a valuable food for cuittle. The produce of oil-cake and oil 
from cotton-seeds is, 2 gallons of oil to 1 cwt. of seeds, and 96 lb. 
of cake. A great (juantity is shipped from China, chiefly from 
Shanghai, for the English market. It forms an invaluable manure 
for the farmer . — Bogle on Cotton Cultivation, Simmonds, Lindley. 
Moxb. 
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(304) Onagea ICadenspatana {Poir.) N. 0. Cohpositjs. 

Mashiputri, Tam. Nelampata, Mal. MusUrii, Tku Naxuutii Beivq. 

Di:scRirTiON. — Steins procuinbent or difluse, villous ; leaves 
sinuately lobes obtuse ; ])ediincles ti'nninal or leaf- 

opposed ; Leads of llowers sub-^lul)ose, S4)lilary, yellow. FL 
I)ec. — Jan. — I\'t\ J*roiL v. J7J. — Witjht Contrib. p. 12. — 
Artemisia Maderasj^atana, Jlojh. — Jeon. t. 1097. — 

Hhffdcy X. t. 49. liiee-tields in the IVn insula. 

Mkdioal Vsks. — T he loav(‘s are us<‘d inculiciiially UvS a stomachic. 
The Vytians also eoiisitler them to have deohstnieiit ami autispas- 
inodic projverties. They are use<l also in the pre])aralioii of antiseptic 
and anodyne fomentations. — Ain^^lie. 

(305) Orewia oppositifolia (Unrh.) X. 0. Timack/E. 

Pescription. — Tree; leaves bifarious, alternate, short- 
petioled, from ovate to rhomb - shap(‘d, 15 - nerved, serrate, 
serratures obtuse and glandular, rather barsb on both sides; 
peduncles leaf-o|»])ose(l, S(»litarv, hmger tlmn the ]»etioles, 3-5 
flowered; flowers lar^e, yellowish; calyx .'bribbed at the back; 
sepals 5, linear; jx'tals lanceolate; dru]aj sino()tb, olive-coloured, 
fleshy; nut 1 -celled. /Y. Marrb — flune. — liiub. 1^1. Ind. ii. 
583. — Wi(jkt Icon. i. 82. Kberee Tass. Pbeyra I)boon. 

T' ONOMic Uses. — The inner bark i.s u.^i'd for c.orda;.'!? and coarso 
clot ii. Tlie former mm h usi-d for a;^u'ieultural purjxjso.M, ami for ri^')L(ing 
boats. A kind of pajK-r i.s also ma«le from it. - {linijh .) It attains its 
full size in about 15 year.‘<. The wood is straw-coloure'd, soft, elastic, 
and dunible; and is well ada|»ted for ham lies of axe.s ami other 
tools, and cot-fraiaes. — il*nwrn\s I^nul.) Tlie. chief value of the 

tree is on accemnt of the leaves, which largely sj-rve. as foddcT, and 
are said to increiLsc the quantity of milk. The Ijark is made into 
sandals. A fair pape-r has been niamdm-lured j’rom tin? lark by 
Europeans in tin* Kriiif^T’a valhw . — (titfarnrfs I*laittn.) Tho 

timlMir of anotht'T species, the G. ilaatirfiy is hi^dily esteemed for its 
strength and elasticity, and i.s much uwcl for hows, huggy-shafts, 
and sticks. The berries have a jdea.sant acirl ta.ste, and arc used for 
making sherbet. — Ilnjle, 

(306) Qrislea tomentosa (Roxh.) X. 0. 

Siriiijie, Tel. miace-jihool, Beno. 

Descbiftion. — Shrub or siuall tree ; brancblets pubescent ; 
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leaves opposite^ entire, lanceolate, somewhate cordate at the 
base, sessile, under side hairy, smoothish above ; petals usually 
6, scarcely conspicuous; stamens declinate; capsule oblong; 
calyx tubular, sharjjly toothed ; seeds numerous ; peduncles 
axillary, niany-llowered ; flowers red. i'V. Dec. — April. — fF. 
& A. Prod. i. Zim.—Roxh, Flor. Jnd. ii. 233.— Cor. i. t, 31. 

— Lythriim fruticosuiii, Linn. reninsula. Bengal. Oude. 

Dheyra Dhoon. 

EooNOMie Dsks.- 'J’lio pct;ils arc used as a red dye a.s well as in 
mediidue. An iidiiHion <d‘ the leaves is employed as a substitute for 
tea by the liill tribes near Kliielipoor, wliere the slirid) ^towh. Dr 
(Jibsoji remarks that it is a v(‘ry eommon shrul) tbruu^hoiit the 
forest of the Cone^an, and ahui^' the (diauls. It bius ratlier pretty 
red flovvtM’s, j»]»pearin^ fnmi Iteeendier to Kel^ruary ; and in (’andeish, 
where the ]>lant ^n-o\vs aluindantly, forms a eonsitlerable article of 
coinmere(‘ inland as a dye.— (/>/• There are two varieties 

of this tr(*e, the wliite and black, distin.iruished by the c(doiir of the 
bark, fruit, and shape <•!' tin* leaves, d'he wood is li.L^ht yellow, hard, 
smooth, and tou{.,di. It yields ^(mmI material for plou^dis, and attains 

its full siz(^ in 30 years. (Poirr/I's PnttJ. in the >iorthem 

Circars, where it is known und(‘r the naim* of t/odari and rnjya 
viatm, the leaves an; (‘mploycd in ilyein^^ leather. Sheep -skins 
steeped in an infusion of the dried leavers become a lino red, of 
which native slip]H'rs are nunh*. The dried ilowiu’s an* employed in 
l<Jorthern India, under the name of in the j»r<»ces.s of dyeing 

with the Morinda bark, md so much for their colouring as their 
astringent properties, d'be slirub is abundant in the hilly tracts of 
the ^T>rthern Circars . — Jury Ji(/k Mad. EAiih. 

(307) Quazuma tomentosum {11. B. tj* Kth.) X. 0. Byttneriaceje. 

Uaslanl Ordar, Eno. Oodrick, Tci.. 

Descuii'TIOn. — T ree, 40-00 feet; leaves alternate, ovate or 
oblong, uiKuinal at the base, toothed, acuminate at the apex, 
stellately ])iiberuloiis on the n]»j)er side, toinentose beneath ; 
petals 5, yellow, with two jmr]de aw’ns at the a])ex ; capsules 
6-celled, many-seeded ; seeds angular ; peduncles axillary and 
terminal. FI. Aug. — Sej>t. — W. A. Pi'od. i. 64. — Wight 

111, t. 31. — G. ulmifolia, ITall. Cultivated. 

Medical I^ses. — A decoction of the inner bark is very glutinous, 
and besides being enij)loyed to clarify sugar, is said to be of use in 
Elephantiasis ; while the older bark is used as a sudorific, and is 
given in diseases of the chest and cutaneous complaints. — Lifidley, 
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Economic Uses. — ^T his tree has been introduced from the West 
Indies, but is now common in India ; it is not unlike the English 
elm, with leaves that drcKip hanging (|uite down whilst the petioles 
remain stiff and straight. The fruit is iillovl witli inucilage, which 
is very agreeable to the taste. The wood is light and loose-grained, 
and is much used in making furnitim\ t‘specially l)y coac.hmakers 
for panels. A fibre was prepared from the young shoots which wtis 
submitted to expt*riments by I>r lo>xhurgh, and found to he of con- 
siderable strengtli, breaking at UK> lb. whtui dry, and 140 lb. when 
wet. — {Don. Hoyle Fih. Plonta.) It grows <juiekly,and is suittHl for 
avenues. In ('oorg and the westt'rn h»rests it grows to a largo size. 
Its leaves afford excellent fodder for cattle. 

(308) Ouettarda speciosa (l.inn.) X. (). Cinciionaok.k. 

iMiiu't'r-inaruni, Ta.m. KavajMK). Mal. 

Descutption. — T rot‘ ; loaves ovate or obovaie, oftcui slightly 
cordate at tlie base, obtuse at tin* a|H*x, ])ubeseeuton the under 
side; eymi's |M*duiieled, axillary, v(‘lvety, much shorter than 
the leaf ; eorolla hypoerateriform, with cvliinlric iil tube ; flowers 
4-9 edeft; antliers sessile in llie throat of flu* eorolla.; calyx 
limb deciduous ; stamens 4-‘d ; drupe depressed, marked by the 
traces of the calyx ; cells of the nut eurveii, I -seeded; llowers 
white, very fragrant. FL April — .May. — Jf\ d' y1. Prod. i. 
422. — Wight Icon. i. t. 40. — Rnjh. FI. Ind. i. 080. — Nyetan- 

thCvS hirsuta, Linn . — P/urdCf iv. (. 47, 4S. Travancore. 

Coromandel in gardens. 

K <)Xo.Mic U.sKS.- — 'fhe flowers of this tree iir<' ex(juiHi(ely fragrant. 
Tin y come out in the evening, and have all <lrepp« (l on the ground 
by tlie morning. The nalive.s in 'I ravuneoie distil an o<loiirerou8 
water from the (‘r)rullas, which i.s very like n»se-\vater. in order to 
procure it they .s|»read a very thin muslin c loth over the, tn*c in the 
evening, taking i-are that it comes well in contact witli tin; flowers 
as much as j»o.s.s,ihle. Ouring the heavy dew at niglit the cloth he,- 
comes saturated, ami imhihe.s the extract from Die flowcTs. ft is 
then wrung out in the morning. This extract is sold in the hazfuirs. 
— Pers. Ohs. 

(309) Ouilandina bonduc (Linn.) X. O. Li:m;MLvosji. 

Rulttiije, Caretti. Mal. Kalichikai, Ta.m. (a.-t.sukaia, Tkl. Nuta caranja, Ili.vD. 
Gutchka, Duk. *NaU, Bkno. 

Description. — C limbing shrub ; l(*aves abruptly bipinnated, 
more or less pubescent, 3-8 pair, with 1-2 small recurved 
prickles between them ; leaflets oval or ovate ; prickles soli- 
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tary ; flowers yellow ; sepals 5, nearly equal ; petals 6, sessfle ; 
flowers largish, sulphur-coloured, spicately racemose ; legume 
ovate, 2*Yalved, 1-2 seeded, covered with straight prickles ; 
seeds long, nearly globose. FL Aug. — Oct. — W. & A. Prod. i. 
280, — G. bonducella, Linn . — Ciesalpiiiia bonduc. Rood}. FI. 

Ind. ii. 362. — lihecdc, ii. t. 22. Coromandel. Travancore. 

Bombay. Bengal .' 

Medical TJbk.s. — T he kcrnoLs of tlie inits are very bitter, and said 
by the native doelors to be ]>ow«‘rfully tonic. 'I'liey are given in 
oases of int<*rniitt(*nt fevers mixed witli spices in the form of powder. 
Pounded and mixed wiMi castor-oil, tli<*y are apj>]ied externally in 
liydrocele. At Amboyna tlie seeds an* eonsiderc'd as anthelmintic, 
and the root toni(i in dys]iepsia. In (’ochin China the leaves are 
rc^ckoned as (hiobslruent and (‘ininonagogue, and the root astringent. 
The oil from the former is useful in convulsions, j>al.sy, and similar 
complaints. In Sc.(dki]ul, wlu're they are fre(juently thrown upon 
the sea-shore, they are known a.s ^loluccu beans. Piddington has 
detecU'd in tlie nuts, oil, .starch, sugar, and resin. — Ai/intlic. Lour. 
Itumph. 

(310) Guizotia oleifera (Dor.) N. 0. CoMrosiT.E. 
llaintil, Beno. Jtaiiitilla, Dck. Kulatill, Hind. Vnlesuloo, Tel, 

Descrhtion. — A umml, herbaceous, erect ; leaves opposite, 
long lanceolate, cuuirsely .serrated ; pedimtle.s elongated, sub- 
corymbose ; llc^wers large, bright yellow. FI. Nov. — Dec. — 
Verbesina saliva, AW/e FI. Jud. iii. 4*41. — Banitilla oleifera, 
Dec. JMadras. Cultivated in the Deccan. Lower Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — rommonly cultivat(‘tl in My.sore and the 
Deccan, for the .sake of the oil yielded hv its seed.s. The Kamtil 
oil is swei't -tasted, ami is used for llu* same ]»urpos(‘s as the gingely- 
oil, though an inferior oil. The oil expre.SvSiHl from the larger seeds 
is the common lamp-i»il of U]>pcr India, and is very cheap. In 
Mysore the seed is sown in duly or August after the first heavy 
rains, the fields being simply plougluMl, iu‘ither weeding nor manure 
being retjuired. Jn three mouths from the sowing, the crop is cut, 
and after being placi*d in the sun for a few days, the seeds are 
thrashed out with a stick. The produce is about two bushels an 
acre. In Mysore the price is about Ks. 3-8 a maund. — Aimlie. 
Jtiry Rep. Mad, Exhib. 11 cy mi's Tracts. Simimmds. 

(311) Gsmandropsis pentaphylla {Dec.) N. 0. Capparidacea 

Caat-kodokoo, Cara-vella, Mal. Kanala, Shada Hoorhooreeja, Benq. Nai- 
kadugboo, Nai Vaylla, Tam. 

Descbiption. — ^A nnual, 1 foot ; calyx sepals 4, spreading ; 
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petids 4, open, not covering the stamens ; stem more or less 
covered with glandular pubescence or hairs ; middle leaves 6- 
foliolate, lower and floral leaves trifoliolate ; leaflets obovate, 
puberulous, entire, or slightly serrulate ; ilowers white or flesh- 
coloured, with pink staiiuMis and brown antlu'rs ; siliqua stalked. 
FL July — Ang. — JV, i' A. Prod. i. 21.— Cleoine ])entaphylla, 

Linn , — Foxh. FI. Ind. iii. 120. — Rhenlc, ix. t. 24. Coininon 

every wdiere. Bengal. Xepaul. 

Medical Uses. — T he loaves l^rui.sod and applied to the .skin net 
as a nibefacient, and produce abundant .serous (‘xudation, answering 
the purpose of a blist(‘r. The* .seeds are given intenudly, beaten to 
a paste, in fever and bilious atleelions; and the Juice of leaves, )>eat(‘n 
up with salt, in ear-aelie. The whole plant made into an ointment 
with oil is applied to pustidar erujdions (d‘ the skin, and simply 
boiled in oil is eflieacious in cutaneous (iiseas»‘s, (‘specially h'pro.sy. 
— (lUteedr, Aina/ir, Sir \V. , tones remarked that its sen- 

siblo qualitie.s seeme«l to promi.se great antispasmodic virtues, it 
having a scent n'.semhling Assafetida. TIk^ .seeds are u.sed as a 
subfitituto for mustard, and yield a g<K*d idl. Piatrnu of India, 

(312) Oyrocarpus Asiaticus (IIV/A/.) X. (). (’omiuiktack/i;. 

Tumiko's 'I’Kl.. 

Description. — Large tree ; leavcH crowded al)out the oxirc- 
mities of the branchlets, broad cordate*, 2>-n(;rved, often .slightly 
lobed, above .smooth, lKd«»w downy, with twojdts on tin; up])er 
side of the base; peti^dc.s downy ; ])ani(des tcrininal, divisions 
2-forked ; hermaphrodite* ilowers .solitary, sessile in the division 
of the panicle; calyx 5-.sepaIled, .sogm(‘iits uiie(|ual, interior 
pairs large, wedge-shaj>ed, o-tootlie<l, (;x)>anding into two long 
membranaceous wings ; Ilowers small, yedlow ; capsule globular, 
wrinkled, 1-cclled, 1-valvcd, si/x* of a cherry, (Muling in two 
long lanceolate rnemhraiiaceous wiug.s. FI, ])ec. — Jan. — G. 

Jacquini, Ro,id). FI, Ind. i. 445. — Cor, i. t. 1. Coromandel 

mountains. Banks of the Kri.^lina. 

Economic Uses. — T lu; wood (»f thi.s tree i.s vciry liglit, and wlion 
procurable is preferred above all others in tlie c(Ujstruction of Cator 
marans. It is also used for making cowrie-boxes and toys, and 
takes paint and varnish well. — Uoxh, 
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(313) Hardwickia binata {Rarl.) N. 0. Leguminos^. 

Acli^ Karacli'i, Kat-uduj:u, Tam. Nur-ycj»i, Tel. 

Desckiption. — Tro(*, l)ark deeply crack(?d, bniuclies spread- 
ing; leaves alternate, petieled, leatiet.s 1 i>air, oppo.site, sessile, 
with a bristle between tluTii, between seini-cerdate and reni- 
forni, obtuse, entire, very sniootli on both sid(‘s, 3-G veined at 
the base, when young ting(‘d with red, stipules small, cordate, 
caducous; ])anicles terminal and from the exterior axils; 
flowers ])edicelled, scattered, small, bracts minute, caducous ; 
calyx somewhat hoary outside, often dotted, yellowish within, 
filaments usually 10, rjirely 0-8, anth(*rs with or without an 
acute point betw(;en tlie lobes ; stylo liliform, stigma large, 
jieltate ; legume lanceolate, 2-3 inches in length, 2-valved, 
striated lengthwise, o])ening at the a]K‘X ; seed solitary in the 
apex of the legume. — Rojh. Flor. hid. ii. 423. — W. & A» 

Prod. i. 284. — Bcdd. Flor. St//i\ f. 20. Hanks of the Cauvery. 

Salem and Coimbatore districts. Western slopes of the 
Neilgherries. Mysore. (Jodavery forests. Uoinbay. 

Economic Uses. — This is a valuable tree, but cattle being very 
fond of its leaves, it is ])ollarded tc» a grt‘at extent. The timber is 
of a reddish colour, vi'ry liard, strong, aiul heavy, and an oxeellent 
quality. It is a tivst-ratc hnilding ami engineering timber. Its hark 
yields a strong fibre much useil by the natives. It is easily raised 
from seed, and grows to daOO feet elevation. — Brddionr. 

(314) Hedyotis umbellata (Lafii.) N. O. CiscnosxcEx. 

Itulian Madder, Kno. S:iy:i or Eiiibocrel du*ddii‘, Tam. Cliorivcloo, Tel. 

Desckhtion. — S mall plant, sulfniticosc, erect or diffuse, 
slightly scabrous ; calyx 4-parted ; corolla rotate, 4-cleft ; 
leaves opposite or verticillatc, linear, paler on the under side, 
margins recurved ; stipules ciliated with bristles ; .peduncles 
alternate, axillary, bearing a short raceme ; partial peduncles 
1-3 flowered ; capsule globose with a wide dehiscence ; flowers 
white, — ir. & A. Prod. i. 413. — Oldenlandia umbellata, Linn, 
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— Car, i. 1 3. — FI, Ind, i, 421. Coromandel Concans. 

Cultivated iu the Peuinsiila. 

Mkdical Uses, — Tlie leavos arc considoreil oxiKJctorant, Dried 
and powdered they are inixfd with tlotir and iiiado into cakes, anti 
given in asthmatic com]>laints ami consumption, an ounce daily of 
decoction lu ing the tlosc given. — Ainttllv. 

Ik’OxeMic Uses. — This is much cultivated iu sandy situations on 
tlie Coromandel Ciiast, especially at Nellons Masulipatani, and otluT 
plaf‘es. Tilt* root, wliieh is long and orange coloun'd, gives tln^ best 
and most durable rf‘d dye for cotton cloth. A juirple and brown-orange 
dye is also procured from it. It is often eall(‘<l by the Tamulians 
tlio l{(t7)iiser(t?n I'f////*, fnun its growing ])lentifully on that island. 
Among Kuroiu'ans it is known jis the C////// mof. Sininionds says 
the outer bark of the nM)ts furnislies the eoloiiring matter for tho 
durable red for wliieh the chintzes of India are famous. Chay root 
forms a considiTable arti<de (»f cx]>ort from (’eylon. 'the wihl plant 
there is eonsidmvd preferable ; the roots, which art* shorter, yielding 
onc-fourth part more coltairing matter; and the right to dig it is 
farnietl out. It grows spuntaneously on light, dry, sandy grouml on tho 
sea-coast. The cultivated roots art* slender, with a few lateral (ilires, 
and from tint* to twt) feet long. 'I’lie tlyt* is said to havt* been Irital 
in Europe, but imt with mueii advantagt*. 'fliis r(*tl tlyt*., similar to 
Munjeet, Ls usetl to a great extent in tht* sontlit'rn ])arts of llintlo- 
stan by the native tlyers. It is not heM in very gtiod estimation in 
Europe, but seems to tleserve a bettt‘r rt*}»utation than it at prt*st*nt 
po.ssesses. 8p(*cimt‘ns t>f tlitt tlyt^ were ftirwarded to tin*. Madras 
Exhibition, upon wliieh the durtirs rejiortetl as billows : The 
colouring inatttu* resides t*iitirely in tlie hark of llit^ rot it ; the inner 
portion is white, ami useh*,.ss. The ro<it is of great importance to th(3 
Indi 111 dyer, yielding a red tlye similar to Munjeet, which is us(*d to 
a great t'xtent in the southern parts tjf Himlostan. The ctdehrated 
red turbams of Madura an* tlyetl with the t'liay root, which is con- 
sitlen d superior ttf its kind, but this is probably owing to some chemi- 
cal elVect which tin; water tif tin* Vigay rivt r has upon it, ainl not to 
any peculiar exeell* net* of tin; dyi; itself. AVild tdiay is con.sitlercd 
to yield oiie-lliirtl iiiort; cobiuriug malttir than tin; cultivated root ; 
this probably arise.s from too much watering, as rniich rain injures 
the f|uality of the root. Koots of two years’ growth are preferred 
when procuiabh*. It is currently repoi ted that t 'hay root rapidly 
deteriorat«‘S by being kept in tin* hold c»f a ship, or indeed in any 
dark place.* — IShnmondH. Jury litjt. M(v1, Kxhlb, AuikUp.. 

(315) Hemidesmus Indicus {li. Br.) N. O. Asclepiacea:. 

Country Sanwiparilla, Eno. Naroon<end#*e, Max.. Nunnari, Tam. Soogundapala, 
Tei.. Mugraboo, liiNO. Unanto-mool, Beno. 

Description. — Twining ; stem glabrous ; leaves from cordate 

* For accouDt of the cultivation and produce of the Chay root, see Appendix D. 

16 
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to ovate, cuspidate, passing into narrow linear, acute, often 
oblong- lanceolate cymes, often sub-sessile, sometimes pe- 
duncled; scales of the corolla obtuse, cohering the whole 
length of the tube ; follicles slender, straight ; flowers on the 
outside, pale green, on the inside, dark blood-coloured. FL 
June — Aug. — Wifjkt Conirih. p. G3. — Icon. t. p. 594. — Peri- 
ploca Indica, Willd. — Asclepias pseiulosarsa. Var. latifoliai 
Roxh. FI. hid. ii. 39. — RJiccdc, x. t 34. Coromandel. Bom- 

bay. Bengal. Very coiuiiion in Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — This rout is an excellent substitute for sarsa- 
parilla, and niucli used among the nativf.s, Ixdng sold in the bazaars 
fur this pinposo. d'lny <!ni]doy it ]»artic.ularly for the thrush in 
children, giving about a tlrachm every morning and evening of the 
powd(JT lri<‘d in butter. Dried and reduced to ])owder, and mixed 
with homy, it is reckoned a good specilic in rlnaimatic })ains and 
boils ; and, in decoction with onions and cocoanul-oil, is internally 
recoinniended in ha'inonboids, and simply bruiseil and mixed with 
water in diarrluea. Aiiisli<‘ stat<*s that ihi* ro(tt is mucilaginous and 
slightly bitter, and is recommended by the Tamool doctors in cases 
of strangury and grav(d, bidng pulverised and mixed with cow*s 
milk ; they also give it in decoction witli cummin-seeds to purify 
the blood and correct the acrimony of th(‘ bile. A d(‘CO(;tion of it is 
also j)rescrib(‘d by Ihirojiean ]>ractitiomu’s in cutaneous diseases, 
scrofula, and venereal allections. Dr ( )’Sliaughnessy repeatedly 
exju'rimented ujkui the ro(»ts, and found their diuretic properties 
very remarkable*. Two ounces infused in a ])int of water, and 
allowed to cool, was the (juaiitity usually emjdoyed daily ; and by 
such doses the dischargi*. of urine was generally trebled or quad- 
rupled. It also acted as a diajdioretic and tonic, greatly increasing 
the appetite. Dr Pereira says the root is brownish t‘xternally, and 
has a peculiar aromatic odour, somewhat like that of sassafras. It 
has been emjdoyed as a cln*a]) and ellicaciuiis sub.stitute for sarsa- 
j)arilla in cachectic disease.s, increasing the a])}K‘tite and improving 
the health. In some cases it has succeeded where sarsaparilla has 
failed, and in others failed where sarsa])arilla proved successfid. — 


(31G) Herpestis monniera (//. B. ij* Kth.) X. O. Scrophulariacbi®. 

Beanii, Mal. Neerpiriiiiie, Tam. Sambronichittoo, Tel. Shevet-ebanmi, Hind. 
Adha-birui, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, creeping; leaves opposite, sessile, 
obovate, wedge-shaped or oblong, smooth, entire, fleshy, dotted 
with minute spots ; peduncles axillary, alternate, solitary, 
shorter than the leaves, l-flo'svered; flowers blue; calyx 5-cleft,. 
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exterior 3 segments larger than the others; corolla campanulate, 
^-parted, divisions equal ; capsule ovate, 2-celled, 2-valved ; 
seeds numerous. FI. Nearly all the year. — Boxh. FI. Lid. i. 
141. — Cor. ii. t. 178. — Gratiola luoniiiera, Linn. — Bhecdef x. t. 

14. Moist situations near streams or on the borders of 

tanks. 

Medical T"ses. — T he root, stalks, ami leaves ari' used by tho 
Hindoos medieinally as diiircdic and aperient, h'oxbur^di says that 
the expressed juice mixed with pidruleiini is ru]>]>ed c)n j)arts allbctod 
with rheimiatism.-— Buu-if. 

(317) Hibiscus cannabinus {Linn.) N. (). Malv.vck.e. 

Deokaiice Encj. ruIun> 4 «>o, Tam. 'I’fl. Aiul);ircc, Pt'K. 

Mae.sta'i)aut, Oknu. 

Descuiptiox. — S tem lierliaciMui.s, ])ri(‘kly ; leaves palmabdy 
5-partite, glabrous, s(*gment.s narrow lanceohitcsl, aeiiminaled, 
serrated; llovvers almost sessile, axillary, solitary; leaves of 
the involueel about 0, subulate, ])riekly with rigid brislh's, 
shorter than the undivided portion oi’ the calyx; caly.v divided 
beyond the middle, segments slightly ]U‘iekly, 1 - nerved ; 
corolla sjweading; fruit n(*arly globose, acuminated, v(‘ry hairy; 
seeds few, glabrous; flowers pale sulphur, with a dee]) purple 
centre; carpels joined into a 5-celled, o-valvtid ca])sul(‘. FI. 
June — July. — \V. d y1. Frod. i. 50. — Bonh. FL Ind. iii. 208. — 
Cor. ii. t. 100. Nega])atarn. Cultivated in WesUun India. 

Economic Uses. — The bark of this spe<-ie.H is full of strong fibrcjs 
wliich the inhabitants of the Malabar eoa.st prepare, and make, into 
cordage, and it seems as if it might be worlo-d into st rong fine thrijad 
of any size. In (.’oimbatore it is called ViKth ij-mnnjvr., and is culti- 
vated in the cold season, though with suflicient moi.sture it will 
thrive all the year. A rich loo.se. .soil suits it best. It UMpiires about 
three months from the time it is .sown before it is lit to he j)ulle.d 
up for W'atering, which ojieration, with the sidisccpjent dre.ssing, is 
similar to that u.sed in tlie prejiaration of tho Sunn fibre. Dr Buch- 
anan observed that it was sown by itself in fields where, iiotliiiig else 
grew. It goes by vaiiou-s naimjs in different parts of tho country. 
The fibres are harsli, and more remarkable for strength than fineness, 
but might be imj)rove,d by care. It i.s as much cultivated for the 
sake of its leaves as its fibres, which former are arddulou-s, and are 
eaten by the natives. In Dr Koxhurgli’s exj)erinu;nts a line broke at 
115 lb., Sunn under the same circumstances at IGO Ih. But in Pro- 
fessor Hoyle’s exj)€riments this broke at 190 lb., Sunn at 150 lb. 
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Br Gibson states that in Bombay it is cut in ]S‘oyember, and kept 
for a short time till ready for stripping the bark. The length of 
these fibres is usually from 5 to 10 feet. — {Royle, Roxh.) The bark 
of the //. furcatua yields a good strong white fibre. A line made 
from it broke at 89 lb. wlien dry, and at 92 lb. when wet. It is 
cut while the plant is flowering and steeped at once. — Royle, 

(318) Hibiscus Rosa sinensis {Lhm.) Do. 

Shoe- flower (jf riiiiui Hose, E\o. Srhcinpariti; Mal. Supatoo cheddie, 

Tam. IlaKunif, Tkl. Jusooh, Iji k. .luva, 

Description. — Slirub, 12-15 feet; stein arborescent, without 
prickles ; l(*aves ovate, aciiiiiinated, coarsely toothed, and 
slightly cut towards the a]H*x, (*ntire at the base; j)edicels 
axillary, as long as, or longer than, the leaves, jointed above their 
middle; invohiccl G-7 leaved ; calyx tubular, 5-cleft ; flowers 
large, single or doubh% crimson, yellow, or w hite ; seeds un- 
known. FL All the year. — W. A' A, i. 49. — Rhcedc/\\, 

U 16. — lloxh, FI, Ind. iii. 194. IVninsiila. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

Mkdical T^sks. — T he loaves are considcTed in Cochin China as 
emollient and sliglitly a]M?rient. The llowiTs are used to tinge 
Bpirituon.s Ji(|U()rs, and the ]M‘tals when ruhh(‘d on ]»a])(‘r cominuni- 
cato a l)luish-j)ur|)le tint, which forms an o.xeelhnt substitute for 
litmus-paper as a chiunical tf.st. The leaves are juvseribed by the 
natives in smallpox, but arc said to ehei k th(‘ enij»tion tno much. — 
{Don. Aint<lii'.) An infusion of ihi? }H‘ljds is given as a demulcent 
refrigerant drink in fevers. — Phonn. of hniia. 

Economic Csks. — In (4iina they make tlio.se handsome flowers 
into garlands and festoons on all occasions of festivity, and even in 
th(*ir wsepuhdiral rites. The judals of the tlowers are used for hlack- 
ing shoes, and tlio avouk'h also emphy them to colour their hair and 
eyebrows black. I’hey arc also eaten by the natives as pickles. 

(319) Hibiscus subdariffa {Linn) Do. 

Bo.selle, or Red Sorrel, Exu. Mesta, Beng. Polecliec, Mal. 

Description. — Annual, glabrous, 1-3 feet ; lower leaves un- 
divided, upper palmately 3-5 lobed, euiieate and entire at the 
base, lobes oblong - lanceolate, acuniiiiated, toothed ; flowers 
axillary, solitary on very short pedicels ; involucel segments 
about- 12 ; stems unarmed ; capsule many - seeded ; seeds 
smooth ; flowers pale sulphur, with dark-brown eye. FI. Oct. — 
Bee. — TF, & A, Prod, i 52. Common in gardens. 
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Economic Uses. — Tlie fleshy calyx and capsule, freed from the 
seeds, make excellent tarts and jellies. A decoction of them sweet- 
ened and fermented is commonly called in tho W(*st Indies Sorrel- 
drink. The leaves are used in salads. JSiiixidnJf'ft is the Turkish 
name for the plant. The stem is cut when in flower, and a, libro got 
from the bark wliicli is rather tine ami silky. In Kajahmundiy 
they are jdauted for this purposi*. The stems aiv left to rot in fresh 
'Water, but spoil if juit in saltwatm*. Kxct‘lleni tow ami luMii]) might 
be made from several species of Hibiscus, the staph* lu'iiig long, libro 
uniform, silky, and line, (kudage of greater compaetness and density 
could tlierefori* in* made from them than from many of tho ooars»'r 
fibres. All plants of the kind should Ik* sown thii k, ftn- lln^ simjdo 
reason that thi*y will grow tall and slender, thus giving a greater 
length of straight lihre yielding stem. No plant yit*hling lihrca 
should be gathereil for more tliaii om* or two <lays before b(*.ing pro- 
]>ared, as tin* drying up (»f tin* sa]) stains the lilires, and tlu* soon(*r tho 
lihre is cleaned the strong«*r and wliit<*r it will Ik*; and newly- 
cleaned tihres must not he exposed to the sun, as they ae«]uire a hrowii 
tinge. It must he rec(»lleet(*«i that all plants ar<^ usually in greatl^8t 
vigour when in llower or fruit, and at that tiim^ tlu*y yield tlie greatest 
amount of fibre . — <ni Fibrva. Ain«lie, 


(320) Holarrhena antidysenterica (Wall.) N. O. Apocynack^.. 

iJESCitiPTiON. — Slirub; leavf.s op])osito, ciiliro, (dlijdic, very 
obtuse at tlie base, acute or abruptly^ a('uiiiiiiat(;d at the Jtpex; 
calyciue lobtis lance<date; corolla eii]) - shajM'd, lube dilated 
betN 'eeii the l>ase and tin* middle, tliroat contracted ; stamens 
inserted between the ]»ase and middle of the tu]>e; cymes 
inaiiy-llowenHl, terminal ; flowe.rs ]>uherulous, white; follicles 
afoot long. iV. Fel>. — May. — Jrif/IU lam. t. 430. Chitta- 

gong. ^lalahar. l*enin.sula. 

Medical Uses. — "J'he Inirk of this shruh Avas formfuly imported 
into Europe under the name's of Coitcssi hirlcy (yadnrja jmla^ Curie 
de pahi, and Trllichcrnj irnrh. It has a bitter ta.ste. It lias astn’ii- 
gent and tonic f>roj>erties, but has obtained its chief rej)utc as a 
remedy in dysentery. Cases liave occurred of its having succeeded as 
a remedy in that complaint when Iitrrjicnanha and other remedies 
had failed. It has also been extensively employed as an anti-periodic. 
The seeds are also highly valued by the natives in dysenteric affec- 
tions. They are narrow, elongated, about half an inch long, of a 
cinnamon-hrown colour, convex on one side, and concave and marked 
with a longitudinal pale line on the otlier, easily broken, bitter to 
the taste, and of a heavy unpleasant odour. They are often con- 
founded 'with the seeds of Wrightia tinctoria^ to which they hear a 
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general resemblance. An infusion of the toasted seeds is a gentle 
and safe astringent in bowel-complaints, and is given to allay the 
vomiting in cholera. — {Aimlir.) Anthelmintic virtues are also 
assigncfl to tliem. During tlje last cattle-plague epidemic in DciigiU 
they were extensively em])loyed, being regardcMl as possessing certain 
8i)ecijic virtues. — (hnUmt. Mrd. (iazrtir. Phnrin. of India.) A 
vari(;ty of the above, Hhj II. is also an esteemed remedy 

for dyse.ntery and ]j(»\vel-r;om plaints, tin* .seeds being the ])arts used. 
The. bark also posH(\sse‘s astringent, tonic jm»j>< rties, and is emjdoyed 
in fevers. — ll'/y///. 

(321) Holigama longifolia (/ov/c) N. n. Ana( audiacele. 

OattiJ T.sjoni, MaL. 

Dkscuii’TKjN. — T ree, ()() feed ; leaves alternate, cuncate, ob- 
long or acute ; ])(;ti(des usually with a soft, incurved, thorn-like, 
deciduous ]U'oc.(‘ss on eac h side about tin* niiddh* ; ])anicles 
tcrniinal and axillary ; styles recurved ; calyx o-toothed ; ])etals 
5, r)1)l(»ng, sj)reading ; stamens 5, sliorter tluin the corolla; nut 
ovat(3, with a llesliy ]u‘ri(*arj>; llowers small, whitish. FL 
Jan. — F(*h. — ir. (f; iVo</. i. IhO. — Po.rb. FL Ind. ii. 80. — 

Cor. iii. t 282. — Ilheed('y iv. f. D. Tnivancore. Concans. 

Chittagong. 

Kconomk' Vsics. — This is a tall tree found on tlu' mountains of 
Malabar. The natives ]»y incision extract an exei'cdingly acrid juice 
from the .stein, 'whieh they use as varni.'^h. The nut is about tlio 
size of an oliv(*, containing between the lamina* numerous cells filled 
Avith black, ratla*!* thick, acrid Ihiid, Tlie fruit i.s like a prune, at 
first glaucous and downy, wlieii ri]»e dark l)lue and glabrous. The 
juice is .suceuleiit and glutinous. There is another variety with a 
round ilark fruit. Small luiats are made from the timber. The 
hark, wh(*n AvoumhMl, gives out tears aerhl and glutinoii.s. The juice 
of th(^ fruit is used by i>aint(‘rs, aiul also for lixing iiulelihlc colours 
figured on linen cloths. — Don. 

(322) Holostemma Rheedii {Spr.) X. 0. Asclepiace^. 

Ada-kodioii, Mal. Pulla-gurgi, 'J’f.l. 

Description. — Stems twining, perennial ; leaves broad cor- 
date, opposite ; corolla subrotate, 5-cleft ; stamineous corona 
inserted below the gyuostegium, simple, annular, obsoletely 
6-lobed ; hdlicles ventricose, smooth ; seeds comose ; flowers 
largish, thick and fleshy, purplish green. FL Sept. — Oct — 
Wight Contrih. p. 55. — Icon, t 597. — Asclepias annularia. 
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Roxb. FI, LifJ, ii. 37. — Rheedc, ix. t 7, Malabar. Covaliim 

jungles near Trevaiidrum. Mysore. Gircars. 

^Iedical Uses. — Tlio flowor:^ of this ci*oo]ier arc rcinarkably 
pretty, and would answer will for trellis-work in gardens. The 
meilit-al virtues of the plant are given hy IJheeih*, wlio states that 
the root pulverised and applied to the eyes will remove dimness of 
vision. Mi.vcd with otluT ingreilieiits it is also usi‘d in ophthalmia — 
for, says that author, “ vires hujus planta- plane oplithalmieie sunt.** 
It has an extensive ilistrihution, being found from the southernmost 
province to the base of tlie Himalaya, 'fhe ])lanl yiehls a toler- 
able libre, which is said t(> be in its best condition after the rains. — 
11 (fjht. lUu'i'dv. Pvrs. 

(323) HomaJonema aromaticum (Scbnff.) N. (). Aiiack.k. 

Dksckiitiox. — r<u’(‘iniial ; cauli'scuuit ]oav(\s sub-sjigittaio, 
coidiit(‘, ucunriiiiito, lobes rounded and divaricate; s})adix 
eyliiidric, obtuse, e(|ualling tin* spathe, above inabi, below 
female with abort ive stanu;us intermixed ; anthers many-ctdled. 
iV. Jan. — Feb. — ]ri<//i( Iron. /. 805. — Calla aromalica, lloxh. 
FL Ind. iii. 513. — 

Medical T"sks. — A native of (’hittagong; wluui cut it diffust^s a 
pleasant aromatic, scent. 'J'he natives hold the ine.dical virtues of 
the root in high e.stimation. — lltxJt. 


(321) Hopea parviflora (fbiblono). N. (). DiiTEuocAiirEvi-:. 

Irultogaiii, M.\L. 

Desciuptiox. — Large tree; ]»etioles, ])aniehis, and calyx Imiry ; 
leaves short -])eti(ded, glabrous, ovate to oi)long, furnished with 
glands in the axils of the veins })eneatli ; llow(*rs Hccund, suli- 
sessile, numerous, very niiiiute, fragrant; stamens 15, alter- 
nately single and in pairs ; stigma ‘Leleft. — Jirdd. Flor, Sylv. t. 
6. Malabar and Canara, in moist and dry forests. 

Economic Use.s. — This tree grows to an elevation of 3500 feet. 
It is hitherto unknown conimercially, hut j^roiniseH to he a very 
serviceable timher for gun-carriages and siriiilar piiipose.s, and espe- 
cially for raihvay-sleep('rs. In south Canara it is much valued for 
temple buil(ling.s. — (Beddoj/o.) It produces a gum, the uses of 
which are hitherto unknown. At tlie coa.st it costs about 10 
rupees a maund. A considerable amount is annually available. 
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(325) Eopea Wightiana (Wall.) Do. 

Konp; or Konj^oo, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree ; young branches and petioles 
densely pubescent ; leaves ovate-oblong, rounded at the base 
and attenuated towards the apex into a xary obtuse point, 
glabrous except on the rib above ; ]>anieles axillary, generally 
three together, shorter than, or as long as, tlie leaves; ilowers 
pink, secund, l)racteohite at the. base of their very short pedi- 
cels ; calyx glabrous ; corolla hairy on the outside ; stamens 15, 
alternately single and doubh* ; anth(;rs terminated by a long 
bristle; fruit and calycine wings glalmms, bright crimson. — 
W. d' A. Prod. i. So. - III. L Ti.-^ndd. Fhr. Si/lv. i. 9G. 

Var. h. UJdhra . — Young ])etioles and branches glabrous. 

Common in the western forests. Tinnevadly. 

Ec^onomic basics. — Tlic timber is vctv valuahlo, and similar to that 
of //. (Hirrijlura. Llie variety (>. is the Kongoo of Tinnevelly, and is 
]iiuch used in that district. — Jkddomr. 


( 320 ) Hoya pendula (lb. tj* A.) N. (). AscM:riACE.K. 


K :in s jera - j >at .s j a , M a L. 


Description. — Stem woody, twining ; leaves fleshy, glabrous, 
from oblong-oval acute to broadly ovate, acuminate, revolute 
on the margins ; ])eduncles somewhat longm* than the ])etioles, 
})eiidulous, niany-liowered ; corolla downy inside ; leatlets of 
stain ineous corona ohoval, very obtuse, depressed, having the 
inner angles short and truncate at tlie ai)ex ; stigma ajdeulated; 
flowers while, fragrant. FL March — May. — Wight Contrih. p. 
3G. — Icon. t. 474. — II. Ilheedii, Ji\ d .^1. — Aselepias peiidula, 

PojL'O. FL Jiid. ii. 3G. — Jihcedc, ix. t. 13. Circar mountaiiis. 

Malabar. N eilglierries. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is emetic and alexiphamiic. Eheedo 
gives many uses fc»r it when mixed with otluT ingredients. There 
are two varieties of the plant, dilTering in the shape of the leaves. — 
(Bheede.) The leaves of 11. viridijiora arc much employed by the 
natives as an application to boils and abscesses. The plant has the 
same emetic and expectorant virtues as Divmia extensa, — Pharm, of 
India, 
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(327) Hngonia mystax (Linn.) K 0. Hugoniacble. 

Modora (auiii, Mal. Agoore, Tam. 

DrsciaPTiON. — Shrub, 10-15 feet; loaves nltornate, or 
crowded at the ends of tlie branches, oval, glabrous, entire; 
sepals distinct, acult‘, une(iiial ; j>etals 5, alternate with the 
sepals; stylt's 5, distinct; ovary roundish, 5-celled ; fruit a 
drupe, ench'sini^ 5 distinct oiu* - S(‘ede<l car]>els ; ])eduncles 
axillarv, l-fh^weicd : s|»in(\'< circinatc*, opposite*; llowers yellow. 

pviV_]\iay.— ir. A. rroil i. 72.- Wight lit. i. t 32.— 
lUiccdi\ 'n, t. 10. I’nivancore. Ce)roniamh‘l. ^bihibar. 

^If.dical Vsks. — T ins is a handsome sln-u)» wlieii in llowcr, com- 
inonly met with in Travanc(tre. Its hlo.ssoins are of a ))eautifnl 
golden-yellow colour. The })riii.scd lools are nse«l in replacing in- 
llaminatorv tuimnirs ; also in tin* biles of serpents, and as a fehrifngo 
and anthelmintic, ('sjx'cially tor chibiren. 'The bark of the root is 
eni]d'*yed a.s an anti«lote to jM*isons. — Hluedc. 

(:)28) Hydnocarpus inebrians {VnhJ.) 0. r.v.vniAcaM:. 

.Murotti, Mai.. Maravuttic, Ta.m. 

l)KSOl!irTION. — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves gltibrous, CTenately 
serrated, alternate: sej»als 5, two outer ones ovate, 3 inmn’ones 
larger, very concave; petals 5, fringed with soft white hairs; 
fruit globose, very hard, as hu’ge as an ajiph*, crowiKMl with the 
undivided ])ortion of the stigma; sijeds numerous; flowers 
small, white. FI. ( b t. — Teli. — IT. cl* A. Frad. i. 30. — 

Wight III. i. /. IG. — Icon. t. 042. — Jthcede, i. t. 3(). Coni- 

inon in Travancore. ^lalabar. 

]Mf:i)1Cal rsK.s. — The fruit, if eaten, occasions gidiliru^ss, and i.s 
greedily devoured by fisbe.s, ]>ut tisb taken by these nir-ans are. not 
lit to be eaten, o(;casioning vomiting and other violent syiiijdomH. 
On the Malabar cna."! an oil is extracted from the seeds giv(!n in 
cutaneous diseases and ojibthalmia, causing an (jxce.ssive flow of 
tears. — (lihcedf.) The seeds, the Nccro<l i nmotfKf A\l\sV\(% have a 
nauseous smell and nnctuous sliglill v acidl taste. 'I’lie expressed oil 
is in much r(ij>ute among the natives a.s a remedy in lej>rosy. The 
dose recommended hy Ainslie is Ijalf a tea.spooiiful twice daily. — 
Phann. of India. AinAic, 

Economic Uses. — In C’eylon the seeds are u.scd for poisoning fish. 
The tree is very common on the western cotist. It is generally 
found overhanging tanks, and Ls usually laden with. fruit which is 
excessively hard. The oil from the seeds is used as a sedative, and 
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as a remedy in scabies and ulcers on the feet. The H. alj^inus, 
common on the Neilgherries, is a good timber-tree, and much used 
for building puri) 08 es. — Rkcede, Wi(/hL 

(329) Hydnocarpus odoratus {Lindl) Do. 

CJliaulniooijfia, 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves lanceolate, entire, acumi- 
nate; petals oblong; scales ciliated. Mule, calyx 4-5 cleft. 
Female, peduncles 1-flovvcred, flowers largi?r than the males ; 
styles 5, stigmas large, sagittat(vcoidate, and berry globular ; 
seeds numerous, imiiKTsed in pulp ; ilower.s large, ])ale yellow, 
fragrant. — WvfJd Jll. i. 37. — (ly nocard i a odorata, Roxh . — 

Chaiilmoogra odorata, do. — Roxh. Cor, t. 29‘J. Assam. 

Silbet. 

Miuucal Dses. — Tli(* so(m1s ar(‘ used ]>y tlio natives in iSilliot in 
the eiire of (•utaiieoas disiu-tiers, especially J<'prosy. When freed from 
their integuments, (ley are )>ealen up with elarilied Ifutter into a 
soft imiss, and in tliat state ap])licd thrice a-day to the j>arts aHectcd. 
— U(txb. 

( 330 ) Hydrocotyle Asiatica (Linn.) X. O. Apiace.e. 

Asialie. Pc.iniy-wort, K>'(i. Vullaivi, Tam. Cutlapun, Mal. Bsil)a.ssa, Tkl. 
Thulkuri, Huncj. 

Dksokiition. — Herbaceous; leaves attached by the margin, 
orbicular- reniform, equally c.nuiated, 7-nerve.d, glal)rous or 
slightly villous below when young; petioles and j)edimcles 
fascicled, sprinkled with soft hairs ; umbels ca])itate, short- 
peduncled, few -flowered; calyx tube slightly compressed; 
petals ovate, acute, spreading ; fruit orbicular, reticulated, with 
dribs on each of the flat sides; flowers whitish or purplish 
red. FI July- Aug.— 11". lO A, Prod. i. 3(\(j.—Roxh, FI. Lid. 
ii. 88. — Wight Icon. t. 51)5. — Rheede, x. t. 4G. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — A widely-distributed ])lant, growing in moist 
shady places near hedges or tanks. The leaves, which are bitter, 
are toasted and given in infusion to children in bowel-compkaints 
and fevers. They are also apj)lied to parts that have suffered from 
blows or bruises as anti-inflammatory. In Java, according to Hors- 
field, they are considered as diuretic. The plant is one of the 
remedies for leprosy on the ^lalabar coast, and one which is worthy 
of more attention than has hitherto been be.stowed upon it. — (Roxb. 
Rheede,) In non-specific ulcerations and in skin diseases it is of 
value both as an internal and as a local remedy. — Pharm, of India. 
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(331) Hydrolea Zeylaaica {Vtxhh) N. 0. IIydroleacele. 

Kauohra Ishulangulya, Ukno. Tsjeru-vallel, MaL, 

Defcription. — A nniuil, herbjioeous ; stems erect, variously 
bent towards the extremities; leaves short, lanceolate, rather 
obtuse, luarki d below with numerous proinineut ]nirallel veins; 
racemes axillary, spreadings lew-iloweretl, and with the pedi- 
cels and calyx pubescent ; ]>edicels l-llowcaed, usually opposite 
to a small bracteil leaf; (lowers dee]> blue, with a vhite spot 
in the centre; calyx 5-])arted, divisions lanceolate, thickly 
covered with olanduLir hairs ; corolla wh(‘(d-sha])ed, tube 
short, 5-cle(‘t, ])etals s])readino, or even rellex(Ml when fully 
open. FL l)ec. — Jaii. — IT. in Hot ii. lOo. — Nama 

zeylanica, Linn. — lioxh. Ft Ind. ii. — Wiffhl Iron, t, GDI. — 

lihccdc, X. t.2S. Marshy places in the reiiinsula. Alwayc, 

near ( 'ochin. 

Mr.DiCAL Tsks. — The leaves beaten into a pulj) and apjdiod as a 
poultice are eonsidenul ellicaeious in ch-anino aial liealin^ bad ulcers, 
particularly tliusc in wliicli ina^oots havi* )»cgun to bnaal. — WIfjJti. 

(332) Hymenodyction excelsum (Tib//.) N. (). ('iNeiioNACKi!5. 

I'un laroo, Ti:l. K:ilu nurlmal, 1)L K. 

I)i:scUlPTroN. — Tree, 50 feet; leav(*.s from oblon;^ to roundish 
ovate, pubescent; stijuiles cordate; lloral leavtis oblong, 
coloured, bullate ; panicles terminal and axillary; anthers 
nearly sessile in lube of the condla ; calyx b-toothed ; corolla 
iufundibuliform, 5-parted ; cajjsule 2-celled, many - seeded ; 
seeds girded by a membranous reticulated T)order ; llowcrs 
small, greenish ; the lower pairs on two of the ramifications 
of the panicle are ornamented, each with a pair of coloured 
floral leaves. FI. July — Aug. — JF. & A. Prod. i. 392. — 
Roxh. FI. Ind. ii.*140. — Cinchona cxcelsa, Roxh. Cor. ii. t lOG. 
— FI. Ind. i, 529. — Wight Icon. p. 79, 1159. Circars. Pen- 

insula. 

Medical Uses. — The two inner coats of tho bark of tliis tree 
possess all the bittenie.ss and astringcjiicy of Peruvian bark, and 
when fresli, in a stronger degree. — Roxh, 

Economic Uses. — The woo<l is fine and close-grained, of a pale 
mahogany colour, and is useful for many puri)Oses. — (Roxh.) Another 
species, the H. utile, is common in the Palghaut jungles. The wood 
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is also of mahogany colour, but is of a loose texture, soft, and hygro- 
metric. — Wight, 

(333) Hyoscyamus niger (Linn.) N. O. Solanace.e. 

Common llculiane, Eno, 

Description. — Stem viscous, braiiclied ; leaves oblong, sinu- 
ately toothed, or siiiuate-]>ii\nati1id, viscously pubescent, lower 
ones petioled, the re.st half stem-clasping, sub-decurrent; flowers 
sub-sessil(*, cn^ct, arranged on 8im])le, unilateral, recurved, leafy, 
terminal spikes, the corolla minutely reticulated with purple 
veins on a jiale rose-coloured and yelhnvish giound, marked 
with a dark-j)urj)le throat. FL J'eb. — March. — Linn. Spec. 
p. 257. — Dec. Prod. xiii. s. 1, p. 54G. — II. agrestis. Ait, — Sweet 

FL Q(ird. i. t. 27. — Pot. Mug. t. 2:594. liocky places in 

Northern India. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — ' riu*, medicinal j)ro])erii(*s ef Henbane are too 
well known t(» reiiuire any detaile(l account in a wtnk of this kind. 
Olio of its most valuahlc powers is that of dilating tlie j)Upil in 
diseases of the eye when a])plied locally. 'I'his ]»lant is cultivated 
in India for nu'dicinal ])urposes, and thrives w<dl at moderate alti- 
tudes. In the. (Jovernmi'ut gardens at Hewra, in the Deccan, from 
150 to 200 Ih. of the e.xtract W(‘re annually supplit‘<l for the use of 
the lloinbay army. Large suj»plies have* also been j)repared at 
llooiisoor, in Mysore, ami, on testing, ])roved 0 (jually ellieacious 
with the Kuro]>ean articli*.. lb‘nbane-.s(‘iHls are met with in tho 
jiativo bazaars, hut they are imported from d'urkey. Another 
sjiocies (//. inKuims) is a common jdant in lieluchistan, where it is 
known by the name of Zvo/// hatuj, or Manntuin Jlrnip. It has 
powerfully poisonous jiroiiertie.s. It is smoked in small quantities, 
and also employed for criminal ]>uvposes. — {PJuirm. of Indiu. Stocks 
in Hooked s Jonrn. Hot. 1852, iv. 178.) Another plant of this 
order is the Satpolia Inridu (Dunal), grtiwing in >:cpaul. Tho 
leaves, when bruised, emit a peculiar lobaccodike odour. A tincture 
prepared from them, in the j)roj)ortion of one ounce to eight ounces of 
alcohol, was found to produce extreme dilatation of the pupil ; and 
in two instances it induced bliminess, which only disappeared when 
tho medicine wtis discontinued. — Gaz. Med. Fov. 1843, BraitJir- 
waiters lietrosg). ix. 119. 
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(334) Ichnocarpns fhitescens (R Hr.) N. O. Apooynacf..«. 

raiil-vully, Mal. Shyaiiia-luta, ItKNu. Nalla-ti^ra, Tf.L. 

DEsciurTloN. — T\viiiiii,Lj ; leaves oblong or broad lanceolate, 
deep green above, pale below, glabrous; calyx b-cltdt ; corolla 
salver-sha])ed, throat hairy, segments twist(‘d, hairy ; panicles 
torininal ; follicles long, linear; llow(‘rs greenish white. Ff, 
July — Aug. — Wight Iron. t. t'lO. — Kchites fruteseens, llo,vK 

FL Ind. ii. 12. — Apocynuin frutes(‘ens, Linn. i’eiiinsula. 

llengal. Travancore. Coininon in hedges. 

Mei)IC.\L Fsks. — T his plant is occasionally used as a suhstituto 
for sai’saparilla. It has ]>urgativu and allcrativo (pialilies. — 
Lindlcy. 

(335) Icica Indica (ir. ty-'l.) X. <). Amyuidack.k. 

Nay or. lilcNtJ. 

Description. — Tree, 70 feet ; young shoots, petioles, and 
calyx i)ubescent ; leaves une<puilly ]»innated ; leallcts 7«ll, 
petioled, oblong-l{inceolat(‘, imue or less s(urulated, from almost 
glabrous to densely j»ubescent ; ]>anicle.s axillary, solitary, lax, 
much shorter than the leaves; calyx small, o-toolhe.d ; p(*tals 
5, recurved, S(*ssile ; stamens inserted with tluj }>etals and 
shorter than them; dru])e globose, l-o ecdled ; see.ds bony, 
very hard, solitary in (;a(di cell, cov(;red with an arilliform 
pulp; flowers small, whitish gr(*(;n. FL March — April. — W. 

& A, Prod. i. 177. — LJiirsera serrata, Wall. Cliittagong. 

Assam. 

Economic TJse.s. — T he timber i.s clo.se-gi’ained and liard, is much 
esteemed, and used for furniture. It is as tough as oak, and much 
heavier. 

(336) Indigofera aspalathoides (Vahl) LEOuMiNoSiE. 

Shevenar-VaynilKK), Tam. Manneli, Mal. 

Descbiptiox. — S hrabby, erect, young parts whitish, with 
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adpressed hairs ; branches slender, spreading in every direc- 
tion ; leaves sessile, digitately 3-5 foliolate ; leaflets narrow- 
cuneate, small, under side with a few scattered hairs ; peduncles 
solitary, l-flowered, about the length of the leaves ; legumes 
cylindrical, pointed, straiglit, 4-C seeded ; flowers rose-coloured. 
FI. Nearly all the year. — W. A. Prod. i. 199. — Wight Icon, 
t. 332. — I. aspalathifolia, Itoxb. FI. hid. iii. 337. — Aspalathus 

Indicus, Linn. — LhcfACy ix. t. 37. Peninsula. Common on 

waste lands. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, flowers, and tenth^r shoots are said 
to he cooling and deinuhteni, and ar<‘, eiiijdoyed in decoction in 
leprosy and <;anceToiis aflections. d'hc root chewed is given in 
toothaclie and aiditlne. d’Jie whole plant ruh1)ed up with butter is 
aj)j)lied to nuluce aMlcniatous tumours. A i)reparation is made from 
the ashes of tlu^ burnt jdant to clean dandnilV from the hair. The 
leaves arc appliiul to abscesses ; and an oil is got from the root, used 
to anoint the head in erysi]»elas. — AlnsUv. lihccde. 


(337) Indigofera enneaphylla {Lhm.) Do. 

Clii‘j»jmo-iierin{xif, Ta.m. CluTra-gjuldaun, Tel. 

Description. — Perennial, procumbent; young parts and 
leaves ])ubescent witli while liairs; branches prostrate and 
edged ; leaves pinnate, s(fssile, leaflets 3-5 pairs, obovate- 
oblong ; raceine.s sessile, short, dense, niany-llowt'red ; legumes 
oval, })ubescent, not wing(‘d ; seeds 2, ovate and truncated at 
one end; flowers small, bright red. FI. Nearly all the year. 
— W. & A. Prod. i. U)C), — ]yi^ht Icon. t. 403.— FL huh 
iii. 370. Dindigul lulls. 

Medical Uses. — The juice is given as an ant {.scorbutic and 
alterative in certain aflections. An infusion of the whole plant 
is diuretic, and as sucli i.s given in fevers and coughs. — Aiiu^Ue. 

(338) Indigofera tinctoria {Linn.) Do. 

Common Indigo, Eng. Anicri, Mal. Averie, Tam. Neelie, Tel. Neel, Beno. 
and lIiND. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-3 feet, erect, pubescent; branches 
terete, firm ; leaves pinnated ; leaflets 5-6 pairs, oblong-ovate, 
cuneate at the base, slightly decreasing in size to\vards the 
apex of the leaf; racemes shorter than the leaves, sessile, 
many-flowered ; flowers small, approximated at the base of the 
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raceme; more distant and deciduous towards the apex, greenish- 
rose colour; calyx 5-cleft, segments broad, acute; legumes 
approximated towards the base of the racliis, nearly cylindrical, 
sliglitly torulose, deflexed and curved upwards ; seeds about 
10, cylindrical, truncated at both ends. FI. July — Aug. — W, 
cfc A, Prod. L 202. — Wvjht Iron. t. 305. — Iio.rh. FI. Jnd. iii. 

379. — I. Indica, Lam. — Rhrede, i. 54. Quilon. Concans. 

Cultivated in lleiigal and elsewhere. 

Mkdical — With regard to the medical properties of this 
plant, Ainslie state's that tlie root is reckoned among Ihoac medicines 
which have the power of counteracting jMtisons, ami that the leaf has 
virtues of an alterative nature, and is givcui in In'patitis in the form 
of a powder mixed with honey. Thc' root is also given in decoction 
in calculus; and the leave.s rubbed up in water and applied to tlio 
abdomen arc t‘incaei<»us in j»romoting urim*. Indigo itself is fro- 
quently applied to reduce swellings of the body. Lunan states that 
the negroes in Jamaica use' a str(»ng infusifui of tlu* root mixed with 
rum to destroy vermin in tlie liair. J\)wdered imligo has Ixfen em- 
ployed in (‘pilepsy and ery.sipelas, and sprinkled on foul ulcers is 
said to clean.se them. 'I Ih' jtiice of tin* young hranehes mixed with 
honey i.s recommended fu* aphtha* of the mouth in children. Tho 
wihl indigo, /. jHiKcl/nfia (/)rh'lr\ i.s considered an antidote* to 
poisons of all kind.s. root boiled in milk is u.sed as a purgative, 

and a decoction of the; stem is considen'd of great ('Iheacy in mer- 
curial salivation u.sed as a gargle. — /I /Wo*. Jirufj. I)inp. Lindky. 

Economic Tsks. — A eeording to Loureim, the indigo plant is spon- 
taneous in China and ( 'ochin China, and is eultivattsl all over tlioso 
vast empires. 'Die ancients were a<*(juainted with tin', ilyii which wo 
call indigo, under the wuxur. iA' Imllruia. Pliny knew that it was 
a j>reparati<»n of a vegetal >ie substance, ])ut Inr was not acipiainted 
with the jdanl, nor with the juocess of making the dye*.. Kv(;n at 
the close of tin.* sixteenth century it was not known in England what 
plant produced it. Thc* c(*lebrated travi*ller M.'irco l*(»lo thus men- 
tions indigo as one of the products of (hulon, where the plant grows 
wild. “Indigo, also, of ex(*elleut (|uality and in large quantiticfl, is 
made here. They j)rocure it frfun a herbaceous j»lant, which is taken 
up by the root, and put into tubs of water, wlienj it is suffered to 
remain till it rots, wlien tliey pre.s8 out the juice. This, upon being 
exposed to the sun and evaporated, leavi'.s a kind of jiasb*, which is 
cut into small pieces of the h^rrn in which we see it brought to us/' 
To tho present day imligo is manufactured at Quilon, though pro- 
bably some hundred years ago it ^vas made in considerable quanti- 
ties. The account given above is a tolerably correct one of the rude 
process of its manufacture. It is one of the most profitable articles 
of culture in Hindostan, chiefly because labour and land are cheaj>er 
than anywhere else, and partly because the raising of the plant and 
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its manufacture may be carried on even without the aid of a house. 
It is chiefly cultivated in Bengal in the delta of the Ganges, on those 
districts lying between the llooghly and the main stream of the 
fonner river. The ground is jdoiighed in October and November 
after the cessation of the rains, the seeds are sown in Marcli and 
beginning of Aj)ril. In July tlu; ]Jants are cut when in blossom, 
that being the time wlien there is the gniatest abundance of dyeing 
matter. A fresh moist soil is the Ixist, and about 12 lb. of seeds 
are used for an acn* of land. The ])lants are destroyed by the 
periodical inundations, and so last only for a singles year. When 
the jdant is cut it is first steejwd in a vat till it has bc'coiiie macerated 
and parted with its colouring matter, then tlie licjuor is hd off into 
another vat, in which it undergoes a ]M*<‘uliar j)i‘ocess of beating to 
cause the f(*.ciila to sejianite from the water; tlui feciila is then let off 
into a third vat, where it remains some time, after which it is strained 
through cloth bags and eva]>orate.d in shallow W(*oden boxes placed 
in the slnuh*.. Bidore it is ]>errectly dry it is cut into small pieces an 
'inch 8(iuare ; it is then pack(Ml up for sale. Indigo, however, is one 
of the most juvearious (»f Indian eroj»s, being liable to be destroyed 
by insects, as Avell as inundati(m of the rivers. It is generally 
divided into two classes — viz., the licngal and Oiidi^ indigo. Madras 
indigo is not much inferior to that grown in Bengal. 

In the Jury Ite]K)rt of the Madras Exhibition it is said, in former 
years the usual mod(‘. of extracting indigo, as practised in Southern 
India, was froin the ilry leaf, a j»rocess which will In- found minutely 
described in the ]>ages of lleyne and Boxburgh. But this is now 
almost entirely superseded by th(‘ better syst(*m of the [frevn leaf 
manufacture, whicli is f(»llow(‘d in all tin* indigo-growing districts of 
this Bresidiuicy, save the ju’ovince of South Aicot. In the latter, 
the <lrt/ lea f process is still ]»ersevered in, but probably it is so only 
because of the distance to which the l(‘af has generally to be carried 
before it reaches tlie factory, aiul the comsiMpu nt jjaitial drying that 
takes }»lace on the journey. Notwith.standing the imj)ortance of 
the trallic, tlu' general manufactun* is .so inditferently conducted, or 
rather on so im]u*rfect a .system, that the value of the article pro- 
duced is seriously diminished, and its currency injunal as an article 
of trade. It is not that th(‘ (jualily' of ^Madias indigo i.s inferior to 
the ordinary run of that of Bmigal, but indigo is commonly manu- 
factured over the ^Madras I ’residency in ilriblets, om* vat-owner often 
not producing enough to fill even a chest ; and the consequence 
is, that no one can make a ])urchase of a (piantity of indigo in the 
Madras market upon a samjJe, as is commonly done in Bengal, — 
that every ])arcel, and often tlie same chest, is of mixed qualities, 
and that the value t>f the dye becomes thereby disproportionately 
depreciated at home. 

The best indigo comes from the district of Kishnagur, Jessore, 
Moorshedabad, and Tirhoot. Eoxburgh stated that he extracted 
most beautiful light indigo from the L ccerulea — (Hoxb,), and in 
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greater quantities than he ever procui^d from the common indigo 
plant * — lioxh SImmonds, Jury Hep. Mad* ExJub, 


(339) Inga dulcis {Wdhl) Do. 

Manilla Taniarijul. Eno. (\H>rouk(K>-|>any, Tam. Siinn ohlnta, Tfl. 

DesckiI'TIOX. — T ree, 30 feet ; exln‘ine branches pendulous, 
armed witli short straij^lit thorns ; h»aves bigeniinate ; leaflets 
oblong, very unequal-sided ; ])<‘tioIe shorter than tlie leaflets; 
pinnas and leatlets eaeli one pair ; flo\v(a\s capitate, heads 
shortly peduiicled, racemose, the raceiiH's ))anicled ; legumes 
turgid, much twisted ; seeds glabrous, smooth, imbedded in a 
firm edible pulp; flowers small, yellowish-gret'uish. FI. Jan. — 
Feb. — W. d; A. Prod. i. 260. — WinJit Icon. f. 108 . — Alimosa 

tlulcis, Ro.rh. Cor. i. t. 00. — F/or. lud. ii. hob. (hiltivated. 

Madras. 

Kconomic T"sk 8. — This tree inak(‘s an e.xdr.'llent hedgc'-plant, and 
is much used for that purpose on th<‘ Foroinanih l <*oas|., (^spociully 
at Madras. Tin- sweet pulp in the legumes is n^ekoned >vh()lesom(\ 
The timber is also said to be good. — (/\(i.rh. Prrs. (dts.) Isolated 
trees are found of IS inches diameter. In general appearance it 
rescmbhi.s the English hawthorn. 'I'he wood is hard. Itoxburgli 
was of opinion that it was a native of the Philijepines, ])tit it appcMirs 
that it had Ihm'U imported tliither from Mexico. It is now frequently 
met with, [lartieularlv towards thcj eoast. It is easily raise.d from 
sei’ds, and the he<lge it forms, being oe< asional!y eli]»})ed, makers a 
neat and serviceable enclosure. Inyo lias ]>een transferred to a imw 
genu.s, Pithrctdofiinm — {IJi /dlt. l^ond. Jnnrn. linf. ii. 4*J3) ; and 
anotli(*r species, tlx* /^ So /non, a tos! of rnpiil growth, fiDin (’(‘ntral 
America, luis recently hern inirodm ed and planted in the (hidda])ah 
C(Kloor plantations. It wa;^ Ibrwarded hy .MrTliwaites fr<»m (‘eylon, 
wlio con.sidered it to be a trea^ of great value fur railway fuel. It i.s 
known in Mexico as the (lenisaro tree, and tbe sjieeimen is described 
in Squier’.s * Cmitral America’ as tK) fret liigb, witb some, of the 
branches quite horizontal, and 92 feet long, and n feet in diameter; 
the stem at 4 feet above the lixse 21 feet in eire.um fere nee, and the 
head of the trifc deserihing a circle of 3 IS feet. — lirddnines Report 
to Gifvernmeidj 1870 . 


(340) Inga xylocarpa (f)er,) Do. 

Lluu-inouUttu, Mal. (.’onU.vtanj'licroo, 'I’ki.. Jamba, Dck. 

Descbiitiox. — Tree, 00 feet, unarmed; leave.s corijugately 

• For a detailed account of the proct.sH of planting and i)rc])aring Indigo, boo 
A ppendix E. 
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pinnated ; leaflets 2-4 pairs, with an odd one on the outside 
helow the pairs, ovate - oblong, acute; peduncles in pairs, 
axillary, long ; flowers globose-capitate ; legumes ovate-oblong, 
hatchet- shaped, woody, many-seeded; flowers small white. 
FL April — May. — W. & A. Prod, i. 269. — Mimosa xylocarpa, 

Roirk Cor. t. 100.— iV. hul ii. 543. Coromandel. HiUs of 

the Concans. 

Economtc Uses. — T in*, wood of tins troo is chocolato-colourcd 
towards tli(3 (•oiiln*,. It is ostcc^mod useful by the natives for its 
extreme hardness and durability, (ispecially for jtlou^di-heads, as well 
as for knees and crooked tindicrs in .shipbllildin^^ — Roxh. 

(341) lonidium suffruticosum ((/iioj.) X. 0. VioLACEiE. 

Orala-taiiianiy, Tam. Oorclalainara, Mal. Pooroosliaratanuni, Tel. Kuttun- 
l»uruss, Duk. Noon bora, liE.No. 

Desciuition. — roreiiiiial ; stem .scarcely any ; leaves alter- 
nate, .siib-.se, ssile,buiceobite, slight lyserrat(‘,sin()otlnsb; ])eduncles 
axillary, solitary, l-llovvered, .shorter than the leave.s, jointed 
above the middle, with 2 bracts at the joints; calyx 5-cleft; 
petals 5, two u})per ones smallest, linear-oblong, two lateral 
ones sub-ovate, with long recurved apices, lower one largest, 
broad-cordate, su])porled on a claw; capsules round, 1-celled, 
3-valved; seeds several; flowers small, rose-coloured. FL 
Nearly all the year. — \ A. Prod. p. 3)2, 32 ). — Wvjht Lon, t. 
308. — Viola suffniticosa, Linn. — Roxh. FL hid, i. C40. — Rhecde, 
ix. t. GO. reninsula. Travanct)re. 

^Iedical Uses. — Tim root in infusion is diuretic, and is a remedy 
in gonorrluoa and atlbctions of the urinary organ.s. The leaves and 
tender stalks are di inule.ent, and are used iu d»‘coctiou and electuary, 
and also eiu])loyeil, inixe<l with oil, as a cooling liniment for the 
bead. — (Ainsliv.) It may not ]»e nnwortby of remark that a species 
of this family of jdaiits, the I. jiorrijlnniin ( IVo/u pdrrijfora, Linn.), 
is used as an undoubted .s]>ecilie iu Kh*])hautiasi.s in South America. 
It is tliere known as Cuicluiiicliulli. Lor instances of its effects see 
Curtis (Comp, to) Mtuj. i. 278. 

(342) Ipomoea pes-capra (Sireef.) N. 0. ConvolvulacejE. 

Cioat's-foot Cn'epcr, Eno. Scliovaima-ailumboe, Mal. Cliagul Khooree, Beng. 
Do pate-1 iita, Hind. 

DESCRirTioN. — Perennial; creeping but never twining; 
leaves long-petioled, roundish, deeply 2-lobed, smooth; ped- 
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uncles axillary, solitary, 2-flowered ; sepals oblong, acute; seeds 
covered with a brownish pubescence; flowers large, reddish 
purple. FL Nearly all the year. — Convolvulus pes-capraj, 
Linn, — Roxb. FL Lnh i. 48(». — C. bilohatiis, Roxh. — C. Bm- 

siliensis, Linn. — Rh^alc, xi. i. 57. reninsula. Common on 

sea-shores. 

Mki)1C.\l Csks. — This plant is t'Diiiul on samly heachos, where it 
is of usi' in li(-lj»in^' to land the loost' .soil, aiul in tinuj renderinj^ 
it siiflieieiitly stahl(‘ to hear ;^nass. (Joats, }iors<'s, and rahhits oat it. 
The natives boil tlu* lcavi‘s and a]'iply tlieni ('xt(‘nially as an anodyne 
in casCvS of colie, ainl in decoction tiny iisi‘ them in rheumatism. 
Another species, aecordiiiL,^ to Ainslii* (Ihe /. (jciuvlln), has its leavi^s, 
which are mueila^onoiis to the taste, toaNt(‘d and headed with clarilicd 
butter, aii<l thus reckoned of valin* in ai>hth:e. 


(313) Ipomoea turpethum { /»‘. Hr.) Po. 

Indian .lalap, hcNO. Syifvadic, 'I' a.M, Tolla tei^atla, 'I'Kfi. iJoocllelviiliiK'e, Itr.NO. 
Te(»ree, Bkno. 

Descuiition. — iVreniiial, twinini'; stem an^nilar, win^^yd, 
glabrous or a little downy; leaves alterna((s cordate, ovtibs 
acuminated, sonietiines entire oruiignlarly simmted or eninaUal ; 
peduncles axillary, 1-4 flowered, lu’aetenti* nt tlie apex ; outer 
sepals the largest, ovate- roundish ; corolla twice* as long as the. 
calyx, wdiite ; (■a])sul(i d-sided, 4-celh‘d ; seeds round, black, 1 
in each cell ; flowers whites witlj a lingo of cream colour. FL 
Nearly all tlie* ye*ar, — Convolvulus turpe-tlnn/i, Linn.. — liiKih. 
FL Ind. i. 475. Malabar, t Auomaneled. 

Mr.DiCAi. t’.si:s.--d'lif hark n| the root is employed hy the) native^s 
as a purgative, which tiny use fn-sh ruhhed up with milk. About 
6 inches in length of th«' root i.s r<?ckoned a d<)S(*. Cattlf; do not 
eat the jdant. d'he) root, ])eing Thm; from a nans(M,us ta.ste and smell, 
pos.sc.s.se.s a deci<hMl sujK*riority over .jalap, fur which it might ])e sub- 
stituted. Tuipedhum i.s de!rive»l from it.s Arabic n.'iiiiet. A re).sinouK 
suhstriiice exmles from the rejot when woumled, wliifdi miglit proliahly 
be turned to souk* account; it is merely the milky juice- rjf the* fruits 
drieid. lioxburgh lias a Jong note upon this plant, whereun lie^ cctm- 
mmiicates the following inforifiati<»n (ui tlie .subject of its medical 
virtues, as received froni I)r Cordon of the IJengal e-stahlishment : 
“The drug which this plant yields is so exccllfiit a substitute for 
jalap, and deserve.^ so much tlie .attention of practitioners, that 1 
doubt not the following account will prove acceptable. It is a 
native of all parts of continental and probably of insular India also, 
as it is said to be found in the Society and Frieuidly Isles and the 
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New Hebrides. It thrives best in moist shady places on the sides 
of ditches, sending forth long climbing quadrangular stems, which 
in the rains are covered with abundance of large, white, bell-shaped 
flowers. Both root and stem are perennial. The roots are long, 
branchy, somewhat fleshy, and when fresli contain a milky juice 
which quickly hardens inb> a resinous substance, altogether soluble 
in spirits of wincj. The milk has a taste at first sweetish, afterwards 
slightly acid ; the dried root hfis scarcely any ])erceptible taste or 
smell. It abounds in woody fibres, which, liowever, separate from 
the more resinous substance in pounding, and ouglit to be removed 
before the trituration is comphlcd. It is, in had, in the bark of the 
root that all the j»urgative matter exhls. 'Idie. ohl(‘r the plant the 
more woody is the )»ark of’ tin* root : and if attention be not paid in 
trituration to the. reiiioval of IIk; woody fibres, the quality of the 
powder obtained must vary iu strength accordingly. It is ])robably 
from this circ.umstjince that its charach'r for uncertainty of operation 
has aris(in, wliich has occasi(me(l its disus(^ in Kuroja*. An extract 
which may ])e (d»tained in the ])roportion of om* ounce to a pound 
of the driiul root would not lx* liable to that obj(‘( tioii. Both are 
given in rather larger prnjHU'tion than jalap. Like it, the power and 
certainty f>f its opciration are veuy much fiitled hy the addition of 
cream of tart.ar to the powd<*i\ or (»f ealoiuel to the extract. I have 
found the ])owd(‘r iu this form to oj)erato with a very small degree of 
tenesmus and very I’ret^ly, producing thn^e nr four motions within 
two to four hours. It is consi<h‘red hy the natives as i)Ossessing 
peculiar liydragogue virtues, but 1 have used it also willi decided 
advantage iu tlie first stages of fel>rile alfections.” 

According to the Baja >»irgbaunta, the Teorta* is dry and hot; 
a good renuMly against worms ; a reiu(>ver t>f ]dd<‘gin, swellings of 
the limbs, and diseases of the stoinaeli. It also lieals ulet'rs, and is 
useful in diseases of the skin. It is known to ])e one of the best 
purgatives. 

Tlio Bhavaprukasha lias the following ohst'rvation : “The white 
Teovee is catliartie ; it is pungent ; it inereases wind, is hot and 
efficacious in removing colvl and bile ; it is usid’ul in bilious fevers 
and eomplaiuts of the stouiaeh. The blac k sort is scunewhat less 
efficacious ; it is a violent jmrgative, is good iu faiiitings, and dimin- 
ishes the heat of the body in iVvers with delirium.’'- — (Ahn^lie, Roxh. 
Wallich's Ohs.) It should he liere added tliat it liiis entirely fallen 
into disuse in Eiiroi)cau lu-actice ; and Sir W. ( f’Sluiughiiessy found 
it so uncertain in its operation, that he j»ronounced it as unworthy of 
a place in the pharniacojiada. — Pharin. of India. 


(344) Isonandra acuminata {Lindl.) K. 0. Safotacejs. 

Indian Gutta-tree, Enq. Pauchoontec or Paslionti, Mal. Pauley or Pali, Tah. 

Description. — L arge tree, 80-90 feet ; leaves fascicled at the 
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extremities of the branches, somewhat coriaceous, dark green 
above, paler beneatli, entire, long-petioled, oblong - obovate, 
tapering at the base, terminating in a sudden blunt acumin- 
atioii ; flowers axillary, generally solitary, occasionally 2-3 
together ; calyx biserial, — outrr det'ply 3-eleft, segments broad, 
acute at tlie ap(*x, leathery, valvate, — inner of 3 distinct sepals 
attached to the l»as(* of the outer calyx, alternate with it-s 
divisions, smaller, longer, Cijual, acuminated at the apex, of 
dirty white (‘olonr, imbricated in estivation; corolla deeply 
G-cleft, occasionally o^cleft, deciduous, tomciitose at point of 
insertion at the stamens, c‘ol()ur darkisli red ; staimuis 12-18, 
usually IG, inserted into lla* throat of the corolla, shorter than 
the corolla, sessile, extrorsc, 2-cellcd, all ]H‘ileci, alternate in 
two rows; ovary toiueiitosi', su)u‘rior, G-celletl, each cell with 
one ovuh‘ ; style nearly 3 tilings the length (d‘ the ovary; 
stigma simple; fruit ehartae(M)us, siz(* of an almond; seed 
exalbuminous, en^et ; llowi-rs dullish red. FI. djiii. — A])ril. — 
Ilassia elliptiea. — Jhinb. Ffar. — Fr (7cf//(orFs Jieport. 

Wynaad. (.'oorg. Travaiieore foiests. Aiuuunalluy 

mountains. 

Economic l"si:s. — 'I'liis tree, whieh prfajiises to be of souaMniporl- 
ama* among the V(‘getul)le pHuluets of the J Vninsala, has only Ixuni 
diseovered of Iat<‘ years. Althoii^di first aetually iiotiwul by Mr 
Lu.-eelles in tin* Wymuid fore.''ts in 18.50, yt-t the great attention 
paid to its locality and extensive distribution among the forc^sis of 
the Western (ihauts by (leneral (5dlon, entitles tlie latter ofiicer to 
an equal share in tie* merit of its discovery. “ 1 feel hound to 
nn*iitioii,” says I)r CMcghorn, in his r(‘j»ort to ( iove.rinmint, “ the con- 
tinueil ex(*rtions of (Je-iiorul Cullen, who has done more, to introduco 
this intere*sting tree ami its n.seful ]»roduct to jni})lic notice than any 
other individual.” The tree has an exU'insive range, being found at 
the foot of the (ihauts as well as at elevations of about 30(j0 feet 
al)0VG the sea. It is so lofty a tree, and runs U) sucli an iuirnoiiso 
height ^without giving off any branches, that the naked eye is unublo 
to distinguish li»e forms of tlie leaves, and it is generally recognised 
by the fruit and flowers fjund falhm at tlni base, d’lie hark is rusty, 
often whitish from the presence of nuinerous lichens ; and a section 
of the trunk shows a reddisli and some*timcs niottl(;d wood. The 
timber, when fully grown, is moderately liaid, hut does not appear to 
be much sought after by the natives. The exudation from the trunk, 
which has some similarity to the gutta-jicreha of commerce, is pro- 
cured hy tapping, and the quantity is not inconsiderable ; but it 
would appear that the tree requires an interval of rest, of some hours, 
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if not days, after frequent incision. ** In five or six hours,” says 
General Cullen, “upwards of 1 J lb. (more than a catty) was col- 
lected from 4 or 5 incisions in one tree.” Again ho writes in the 
same month (April) : “ Incisions were made in forty places, at distances 
nearly 3 feet a])art, along the whole trunk. The fjuantity produced 
was 2^ dungalies (a dungaly is about half a gallon), the reeds were 
placed again, but in the evening no iiion* milk was found ; but the 
bark is thin, and the juice soon ceasi's to Ilow, although there is 
plenty of it in the tree.” The gum wlien fresh is of a milky white 
colour, the largcjr lunijis being of a dullish n^d. Spoeimens of the 
gum were forwarded to JOnglaml, to he rc-ported on by competent 
persons, and on an analysis of its ju-ojxrtics, M(\ssrs "JVs(diemachar 
(fe Smitli stated : “ It is evident tljat this substaiiee belongs to the 
class of the vegetable produets of Avhieh eaoutelioiie and gutta-percha 
are types, and that it greatly rescunbJes ‘bird-lime’ in its leading 
characteristics, but in a higher d(‘gree. It is (*vident that for water- 
prooling pur])OS(‘S it is (in its crud(3 stale) unlit ; for although the 
coal-tar, oil of turpentim* past<'., might lx* a])plied li» fabrics, as similar 
solutioiivS of eaout(!li(*iic now are, and a mal<'ria] oblaiiKMl im]>ervious 
for a time 1o wet, ye.t, that owing to the (!apaeily ol‘ this substance to 
combine with water, and become brittb* in cous(‘(pience at ordinary 
tempcMutures, such a waterju’oofed faljrie would Im-coiik' useh'ss very 
quickly. AVe do not, of course, in any Avay im])ly, that in the hands 
of sonic inventors this and other dillieulties to its useful a]>j)lieation 
may not be overcome. Although until for waterproof clothing, 
movable tarpauling, and its lik(‘, yet it juigbt be usefully employed 
to • waterjiroof lix(‘d sheds, or temporary erect i(uis of little cost, 
covered with calico or clu‘n]» canvas ; lait tluuv are aln'ady a numer- 
ous class of eh(‘ap varnishes equally adapted for such a juirpose, so 
that, as a wabTjirooting material, it is Imt advisalile for the present 
to look upon it as useless. 

“ Its jierfuiiio, when lu‘at(*d, might possibly rcnd(?r it of some value 
to the pastille and inc(*nse makers. 

“Us bird-lime sticky quality might be made available by the 
gamekeeper and jKxieher in tliis eountry for taking vermin and 
small birds ; we almost doubt whether a rabbit, hare, or pheasant, 
could free itself, if hair, feathers, or feet, eame in contact with it. 
Wo think it miglit he useful and moiv legitimately employed hy the 
trapper for taking the .small fur-hearing animals ; turpentine would 
cleanse the soiled furs. The only extensive and ]»ractical use, how- 
ever, ill this country, to which we at j)resent think it may probably 
be Avith advantage ai)])lied, is as a subaqui'ous cement or glue. Wo 
beg to forward you some deal-wood glued together with this sub- 
stance melted and ajqilied hot, which we have now kept under water 
for several days, and two fragments of glasses which have been 
similarly treated. You will observe that the cement has hardened 
at the edges, hut probably without injury to its cementing proper- 
ties. We have no reason to think that it would not rot under 
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water more rapidly than wood docs, but experience must be the sole 
guide hero. Wo have reason to think sucli a glue or cement would 
bo readily tried, and if found good, employed by joiners and others, 
having l>een applied some time since to examine a glue, which after 
appli« ution rosisietl the actit>u of \vaU*r/’ 

With regard to the wooil, Mr Williams, assistant conservator of 
forests, reported as follows to l>r ('leghorn : ‘Mt is not unlike udiil 
in the grain, and yet it takes after the character of some* of the harder 
kinds of cedar and lcftrh*th. As the' wood is eapahle of receiving a 
good polish, I am inclined to think it ought to make good furniture. 
Its specilie gravity, weighing the specimen ])iece in tln^ hand, a])- 
pears to he about 50 Ih. to tlie eiihie (V)ot ; and as the tihn‘s }h)sscss 
both solidity and stnuigth, 1 should say the wo(mI ought to l)t> useful 
in making doors ami windows, Ae., if not too readily destroyed hy 
white ants; i»ut I doubt whether it will Ix' found eMpahk* of sustain- 
ing much weight, for tie* ct>aleseing (h‘j>«>sit is rather too ]>ithy to 
make it useful as l)eams for terracing. 

“The ext(TUid surface with the hark ]MM*-hMl otf exhibits hardness, 
Jind the fibres an* gn*atly <doiigat(‘d au<l closely adhering ; hut in 
planing down a p<trlion I find that tin* alhunmm occupies much 
more sjjace than is apparent outside, and renders tln^ wood too])ithy 
to uuswt'r for tiie mon* substantial parts in hiiihling.” 

It nuuains to add that th«; tnx* is very plentiful in those districts 
where it grows, ami that it is found both on the eastern ami W(\st(‘.rii 
slojK’S (jf tlie (jliauts. — Memoranda nt an the Indian (intla-ircc 
wcatern coast. 


(315) Isora corylifolia (Hrhott and Endl) X. (). HTiciinuLLvcEyi':. 

1; Ta inurri, Valurnjiiri, Mal. Tam. V.iluiiila icac.'i, Tei.. M.'irofiri, 

Hjnu. Autuinora, IU:N<i. 

IlKStdiUTloN. — Slirub, 12 feed ; loaves broad, sliglitly cordtale, 
roundish, obovato, suddenly and slu>rtly acuiuinabMl, serrate, 
toothed, up[)er side scabrous, under toiuentose ; ])edicels 2-4 
together, forming an almost sessile, axillary corymb; petals 
rellexed ; fruit cylindrical, sj)irally twist eel, ])ubescent ; flowers 
brick-coloured. FI. Sept. — Nov. — W. tb A. Prod. i. GO. — 
Wight Icon. t. 150. — llelicteres l.sora, Linn. — RoxL. FI. Ind. 

iii. 143 . — lUiecdcy vi. t. 30. Foot of the Himalaya. l*eijiu- 

sula. Travancore, at the l)ase of tlie hills. 

Medical Fses. — The leaves of this tref^ are v(;ry like the English 
hazel. The caji-sule has a singular aj)]Krarauee, Ixdng in the form of 
a screw. A liniment i.s prejiared from the ]>owder of it, applied to 
sore ears. It is mixed in prei»aration with castor-oil. The juice of 
the root is used in stomachic affections in Jamaica, as well as the 
leaves in certam cases of constipation. Seed-vessels used internally 
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in Inlions aSectionB in combination with other medicines. Boyle 
says that the natives of India, like those of Europe in fonner times, 
believing that cxtcnial signs point out the properties possessed by 
plants, considfjr tliat the twisted fruit of this plant indicates that it 
is useful, and therefore ])rescribe it in pains of tlie bowels. 

Economic Uses. — Tliis is a valuable plant from the fibrous quali- 
ties of its bark. Thesci fibres have of late ])e(*n much brought to 
notice, being well adajjted for ro])(;s and cordage. They are strong 
and white-coloured. In TravaiH*or<*, the fibre (known as the hjvan 
nar) is enqdoyed for niakin; gunny-bags. Tlic iibres are cleaned by 
soaking the jdant in wider .nd beating them out afterwards. The 
curtain-blinds of tin* verain] bs of native houses are made from the 
fibre- It is one of tli(5 woods used by the natives for producing fire 
by friction. — .d/rw/Zc. Ur port on Prod, of Tramneore. 
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(IHfi) Jambosa vulgaris (Der.) 'S. O. ^IvitTAi'K-i;. 

UoNe-A]'}>U‘, Kn(;. (hilah jamun, lliNn. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves narrow-lanceolate, aitenuatod at 
the base, aciiininated towards the a])ex ; racemes eyniose, ter- 
minal ; dowers wliit(' ; fruit glo]K>.s(‘. — /Jrr. J^roiL iii. 28G. — 
W, & A. I^rod. i. 332. — Kui^iuiia Jambos, Ijinn. — liojch. FI. I ml, 
ii. 404. — liJirnlr Mtd. i. /. 17. Cultivated. 

Economic Tsks. — T lio fruit is alumt tlic si/e of a lieu’s o"g, rose- 
coloured and white-lh'slied, with the thivour of a ri|)(‘ ajirieot. Tho 
tree grows rapidly and sh(M»ts iij» from the stump with vigour, yield- 
ing much lir(‘wood. In a (‘ommunieation to ilu* Agri.-IIort. Soc. 
of I’xuigal (May ISI-'^), Colom-1 Ou.seh'y observes: “I have just 
made a discovery that promi.'ics well in j»lare.M wherr* ros(‘s do not 
thrive*, if the- rose-ajiple- ripens well ; im».st excellent ro.s(‘>wator can 
be distilled frcuu tin* fruit, taking the stted out first. 1 had it ditt- 
tilled f(nir times, and it ju’oved equal to tin: best rose-water, to the 
great surprise of the distiller.” 


(317) Janipha Manihot (A7//.) N. (). KcrnouiUACEyK. 

Ritter Cassava, TajiioiM, er Mainiio*- |»laiit, Eno. Maravulliii, Ta.m. Muraclicuuic, 
Mal. 

Description. — Stem.s white, crooked, G - 7 feet, smooth, 
covered wi til protuberances from tlic fallen leaves ; branches 
crooked ; leaves palmate, divided nearly to tlieir base into 5 
lanceolate, entire lobes, attenuated at both extremities, dark 
green above, glaucous beneath ; midrib prominent below, of a 
yellowish -red colour; panicles axillary and terminal, 4-5 
inches long ; male flow’ers smaller than the female ; calyx 
purplish on tlie outside, browni.sh wdtliin, segments 5, spread- 
ing, divided nearly to the ba.se ; female flowers deeply 5-parted, 
with lanceolate-ovate segments; root oblong, tuberous; capsule 
ovate, triangular, tricoccous ; seeds elliptical, black, shining; 
flowers small, reddish. FL April — May . — Lindley FI, Med, p. 
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185. — Jatropha Manihot, Linn. — Manihot utilissima, PoM. 
Cultivated in Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A native of South America, but now cultivated 
in lower India to a great extent, esjjecially in Travancore. It yields 
the Tainoca of comiiuirce. 'I'he following account of the preparation 
of this substance is given ]>y Ainslie : “An ainylum or shirch is 
first to be obtained from the fresh roots, wliicli starch, to form it into 
Tapioca, must ]»(• sprinkled witli a little water and then boiled in 
steam; it is in this way converted into viscid irregular masses, which 
must be dried in the sun till they have heconie quite hard, and then 
th(*y may be broken into small grains for use.” Tapioca is a light 
and nourishing food, and affords a good diet fr)r the. sick. The 
poisonous substance which resides in the, r(»ot is said to be hydro- 
cyanic acid. It can only he (‘X]>elhd hy roasting, when the starch 
be.comes lit for fo<Ml. This starch l)eing foniuMl into granules by the 
action of h(‘-at, constitutes tlie 1a]>ioca of commerce. C(is,<ava flour 
is oldained by immersing the grated starch in water, when the flour 
is self“d(*]»osited, and afterwards washed tiioronghly and dried in the 
sun. ('assava is said to la; vtuy nourishing, one acre being (H|ual in 
its iiiitritive qualities to six acr<*s of wheat. I h'cently much atten- 
tion has l)(*(‘n j)aid to tie* cultivation of the ])lant, for the purpose of 
exportation to Kuroja* from tlu* AVest Indies, it having ])ecn found 
to be a most j)rofitable article of coiniuerci*, and one requiring little 
or no care in its cultivation, tlu' ]»lant thriving on the most barren 
soil. 'J'his is equally the case in Travancore., where the cultivator 
has iiKU’ely to clear away the low brushwood and ]>lant it, "when it 
will sju’ing up luxuriantly on the most rocky and exjxised situations, 
either in tin*, vicinity of the s(*a or ijdand. Simmoiids says on the 
subject — “Till* (‘xjx'i’imental researches (»f Dr Shier have led him to 
])elievc that tlu‘ grtnui bitter cassava will giv(^ one-lifth its weight of 
starch. If this l)e tlu‘ case the return ])er acre would, under favour- 
able circumstances, Avluai the land is ])roperly worked, be enormous. 
On an estati* at f'ssiHjuibo, an acn* of cassava, grown in tine perme- 
able soil, yiehled ‘Jo tons of green cassava. Such a ndurn as this 
})er acre wiudd enabh* our AVest India colonit'S to inundate Great 
Ih’itain with Ibod, and at a rate which would make timir to be con- 
sidered a luxury.” If jiiore attention wmv paid to its cultivation in 
India, a similar protitabh* return might be anticipated. The poorer 
classes in IVavaiicore use it as food, es])ecially when rice becomes 
scarce and dear ; and nearly one-half the ]>o]»ulation of several of the 
southern districts live on Tapit»ca in tin* months of July, August, 
and September. They reduce the root to powder for conjee, and 
cook the raw root for curries. 

It is from the juice of this^ plant that the Eed Indians in South 
America prepare the most deadly mahdioc poison with which they 
tip their arrows. This is procured by distillation, and it is said that 
thirty drops will cause the death of a human being in six hours. 
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Cases are not tmfrequent of children l>oing poisoned in the country 
by incautiously eating the roots before they have undergone the 
necessar}^ prejianitioiis. 

An ( xtract is made from the concontmted juice of the root called 
CdBBarcip, the poisonous ])rincipk* luMiig destroyed during the course 
of evaporation. It is useil in the AVesi Indies for llavouring soups 
and other dislies. It is a ]»owerl*ul antiseptic. In Jamaica the 
scrapings from the fresli roots are a]>plied to had ulcers. — Aimlle, 
Simmowls, Pereira, Rep. on Prod, of Travancorc. Pers. Obs. 

(348) Jasminum angustifolium (VahJ.) X. O. JASMiNACEiis. 

Katu-pitsje;?aiu-inulla, Mal. Caut-inallica, Tam. Adt'vic-inallio, Tel. Itun- 
mnilica; Hind. 

Desciuption. — Twining ; loavo.s opposite, ovate or ohlolig, 
finely pointed, sniootli, of a .shining d(‘(‘p gn^.en ; llowcu’s ter- 
minal, generally hy three.s ; ealyciiK^ .segiiKUit.s aeiitci ; segments 
of corolla 8-9, lanceidate ; berries single*, ovale ; flowers large, 
white with a faint tinge of red, star-sha]M‘(l, fragrant. FI, 
March— May.— A'o./7>. Ft. huL i. VG.— Jr/f//a Jam. 1. 098-700. 
— Nyctanthes august il’olia, Linn. — Rluedc, vi. t. 58. Coro- 

mandel fure.sts. Travancore. 

Mepical Uses. — This s]»(*eies heing constantly cover(*d with leaves 
of a bright shining green, miilrrs it ]>arti<‘idarly well adapted for 
.screening windows, and covering arbours in warm climates. Tlie 
bittei root ground small and mix<Ml with lime-juice and vammtboo 
root is considered a good remedy in ringworm. - {Rajrh. Aindie.) 
The J. contains an es.'-ential oil of an aromatic flavour, ami 

is us<mI jls a perfume. The root i.^ .said to be u.seiul in ringworm. — 
Powcirb' PuitJ. Prod. 


(340) Jasminum sambac (Alf.) Do. 

Tsjeregam • iinilla, Mal. Pun -uiullika, Mal. Kudy-inulli, Tam. Boondoo- 
mullie, Tel. But-moogru, P>E.Ne,. 

Descpjption. — Twining .slirub ; ]eave.s op])Osite, cordate, 
ovate or oblong, waved, .sometimes scolloped, pointed, sriiootli, 
downy on the veins on the under side ; caly.v segments 5-9 ; 
flowers terminal, generally in small trieholoinoiis uiiibellets, 
white. FI. March — Ma\'. — lio:;h. FI. hid. i. 88. — Wifjht Icon, 
i. 704. — Nyctanthes Sambac, Linn. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — O f this there are two other varieties : the double- 
flowered Jasmin, called Bela in Bengal — the Nulla mulla of Rheede 
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(vL t 50) ; and the Buro-fjcl and Kadda mulla of Rhe^e (vi. t 51J. 
The plant i« commoji in every fr^rest in tin? PcninKula, and is gen- 
erally eultivut<id in gardens. The leaves if ]»oiled in oil exude a 
halsarn which is used for anointing the liead in eye-complaints. It 
is said to strengthen the vision. An oil is also expressed from the 
roots used medicinally. 'I'lnf l!f«w«*rs, eoininonly known as the Mo<h 
ffrea tIowtTs, an* sacred to Vislmoo. - (///// wA .) 'J’he fi<»wers possess 
consid(u-ahlc jiower as a lactifugi*, and are etVectual in arresting the 
Hocretion of milk in tie* |>iier|i< ral staU*, in cases of threatened 
abscess. For this pinj*os<- ab..nt two <»r tlin-o handfuls of the 
tlowers bruised and unnioi>t<‘ned an- applied to each brefist, and 
nuiewed onc(* or twice a'<lay. 'i’hi- .m < n tion is smnetiine.s arn'sled 
in about twarnty f>ur liotirs. though it ge nerally ic<piires two or even 
three (lays. B/tartn. nf Judith 

(350) Jatropha curcas (Utm.) X. O. Kri nojau vcKx, 

I’liy.u'mtt. O.i.c 'I’vM. ( a.ik :iv;tnakoo, MaI.. 

N«‘pHlutM, A<1 im«} fiiimia, 'I’ll,. iJ.j/. l»li« HUti.-i, 1)UK. Hu;;h* 

J)}mnin<la, Hi. . no. 

DkscimitioN, — S mall tr(*(‘ or shrub ; leiives seattj*red, broad- 
cordtite, r>-angle(l, .sinontb ; jainii h s t(*rminal, or from the 
exterior axils, (vtnose, inany-ilowt'red ; male llowers at the 
extremities of tin* ramification on short artienlat(*(l pedicels, 
the female om*s in their divisions, witli ]n‘di(els not articu- 
lated; calyx 5-leavi*tl ; corolla b-petalled. camjiaimlato, some- 
what Imirv ; styles 1.1, short ; flowers small, gr(‘en ; ovary 
oblong, smooth. FL Neailv all the year. — Jt(uh. FI, Jnd. iii. 
G8G. JHunesticated in India. I’oromainlel. Travancore. 

'Al. Fsks. - The serds are purgative, oicjisionally exciting 
vomiting. It is said that tln‘y may l»e .sih ly eaten if tirst dejirived 
of their outer teguments, 'riiey (a»n.''i.‘«t of a fixed oil, and an acid 
jHU.souous principle. The leaves are reckoned as discutient and 
rulndaeient ; ami* tin* milky juice of the plant is said to po.sses8 a 
healing and <let<‘rgent quality, ami to dye linen black. A fixed or 
e.xpitxsaed (»il is prej>an‘d from tin* seeds u.<et ul in cutaneous disejuses 
and (‘hronie rheumatism applieil externally ; alst» for burning in 
lamps. The (,’liine.se boil the «»il with oxide (»f irt>n, and use the 
prtq)amtion for vanii.diing ht*xes, Ac. It is frequently usi‘d as a 
hedgeqdant, i\s cattle will nut touch the leaves. The juice of the 
plant is of a very tenacious iiatim*, and if blown, foniis large 
bubbles, prol>ahly owing to the prt‘si*nce of c^ioiitchouc. The leaves 
wanned and ruhlnd with caistor-oil an^ applied by the natives to 
inliammaiions when siipj»unition is wished for. The oil has been 
iinporUnl to England as a substitute for lins<HHl-uil. It is of a pale 
colour, and can bo cheaply biqiplied in any part of the countiy. It 
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diCTen from castor and croton oil in its slight solubility in alcohol ; 
but mixed with castor-oil its solubility is increased. According to 
l>r Chriatison, 12 or ir> dn>ps ar»' equal to one ounce of castor-oil. 
The juice of tlie plant has been applied externally in htvmorrhoids, 
A dec. ..‘tion of the leav»‘s is used in the Venl Islands to excite 
t^»n of milk in wtunen. — Alnsllc. J>vn*j. Dittp, 

(;^M) Jatropha glandulifera 1>o. 

DKSi’uriTioN. — Small ]daiit, I foot, erect, ]>ulH‘S(*ent ; leavoa 
5-3 cleft, serrat(*d, smootli, Lrluue»uis, almost veinless; ptdioles 
sul>-vill<»s(‘, Ioniser than the leavt's, willi glandular liairs ; j)etiils 
of female tlowers ovate, tht' length of the ealyx ; capsule muri- 
cated, as large as a hazel nut ; si t'd size of a pea ; llowers 
small, greenish yellow. /7 All the year — /!iuh. Ft. //n/. iii. 

088. — J. glauea, Vftit/. Pauderpore in tlie I)(‘eeiui. On 

builds of tanks ; Northern ('iiear<. 

Mkiucal r,>i.s. — An eil is expn-ssrd fh*m tin* senis vvliich, from 
its Kliimiiating prMjM ity, is |•♦w•k,.ne^l iisriul » xtcrnally applii-d in 
erases of clirniuc ihciun.tti.-^ni .ind pantlMir alhrti.nis. 'I'he plant 
exuiles a pale thin jni<a , whirh lie* Iltnd'tns cniplny for removing 

lilm.s from the < yr,^. /I' -.rA 

Iv’oNoMic I’si.s, — In i I >r 'fhonijKnn, « i vil .Mitgeon, of Mjddti, 
euhmitted to tin- Agri.-Hoii. Sm i.-ty sperimenH of clMth dyed with 
n green vegelahlf dye pn pared I'nun lie- leavr.s, it is ln-lieved, of this 
S|KJci« lie wrote a.s r<iIlto\s : Om- m.annd oj’ the dried leaves will 
dye 1 yards Mt’ehuh «•! a line apple ere« n e*»lonr. I’ho supply is 
cheap and uniiinileil. and the eultivati«»n i.- ea.sily extended from 
cuttings or se« d, r***phrin.; little e.tre mi walehing, as no animal will 
cat it. The plant is «louhLv vahiahie fiMia the sei-ds yielding a line, 
clear, limpid oil lor hurning pnrpM.->es. It takes hall' an hour to ilyo 
a wh<»le th*tn ot eloth. for pi*p.iring the oil th»- seeils should he 
collecttMl as the eapsnle iM gin.s to split or changi* c<»lonr from green 
to brown ; the latter should then he thr<»\vn down mi a mat, and 
coveivil over with another mat, and on a few liours’ exposure to ii 
bright sun the .see<is will liave s.-parated Inun tlie sliej], for if 
allowed to remain on th»r «hruh till ijuile ripe, the capHuie hursts, 
and the set'd.s are .scatter* d aiel 

(352) Jussiaea villosa i/.'im.) N. O. O.VAmiAcK,!:, 

CarariU»ti, Mal. I,al l»unluti^':i, Brso. 

Descriptiox. — Perennial, herbaceous, 1 J foot, erect, more or 
less pubescent or villous ; leaves from broadly lanceolate bj 
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linear acuminate, tapering at tlie base into a sbort petiole ; 
flowers almost sessile ; calyx lobes 4 or 5, broadly lanceolate 
or ovate, 3-5 nerved, much shorter than the roundish-ovate 
petals ; capsule nearly cylindrical, elongated, tapering at the 
base into a short pediccd; flowers largish, yellow. FI. Oct. — 
Nov. — W» S A. Prod. i. 33G. — J. .suflruticosa, Linn. — J, 

exaltata, Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 401. — Rhrcdc, ii. t 50. reninsula. 

l>engal. 

Mkiucal Vsi;s.— 1‘lM r(r an- two givoii by AVigbt (»f this 

plant. A<’(;()r(ling to IOommI.., iIh* pl.mt, uronml small, aial KtoejKjd 
in ImtUiMiiilk, is (•oiisi<l<*r«‘<l go(Ml ui OysonO ry ; also in decoctuin ns 
a vermifuge and j>urgative. — yl///>7o. 
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(Sri.l) Kcempferia galanga N. <>. /isoinKiiArK.K. 

Kat'jtilutK, Mai.. Tam. l‘h«ti*lr:i Kitinttla, liKNtJ. 

l)Ksc'Kirri' ‘N. — Mcimial, tulK*roii.'> ; sti'in none; 

leaves stalkril, surrading Hat eu tin* surfare of the (Mirth, 
round, ovate-cnrdati*. margins iiuaiiln-anactMius iind waved, 
U])|)t*r surface sni(»*ith. .<*>jiicwhat wuolly towai’d.s llu‘ l)aso; 
flowers fas»‘ieltMl, (hlli within the .sheath of (lie leave.s, (‘x- 
pandiii;^ in sueee.ssi»in. pure whit<' with a purple spdt on tlu^ 
centre of (.Miidi of the «Iivi>itnis ijf the inner series; )»racls to 
each tlower, linear, ataite, half tlie haiedh of the tnhe of tin' 
corolla ; calyx the haiitth t»f the hrac ts ; tui'c of cnrolla lont^, 
filiform, liinhs demhh*. In^tli snies :;.par1ed. /*V. Od. — Nov. 

— Wifht 1(011. t. so;» — lio.r}*. FI. ftnl, i. 1". reniii.sula. 

Ilcn^al. Much cultiNated in maidens. 

Mmir aL r.^-i.s. 'i’hi.^ I'laiil i'- .Mid !<» h*- very corinnnn on the 

mimniaiiieus di^triet^ 1 m \oH(| ( ‘hni.i.'.ae/, .md i - l>r"U!.:hl hy the 
mountaineer;^ for .^al** th*- lu ola i> m |;. wh- rv the inhahi 

tan ts use it its an in^r'’'!!' nt in lle-ir !»• 1‘1. 'l ie* ro(tt is fni;.;rant, 
and used ine<iiein.ill V hy lie- n.ilivr- a.s well a.s for pnTnnie.s. Ue 
dueed to powth r aiel mix* d w ith honey n i.-i ojvt-n in eoii-./hs and 
|M*eto*.il alfeelions. Jjoifd in ••il it is exi*-i nally appii*-tl m .stoppages 
of the lUUial ol’^aii". ixh'ol'. li' j f'. 

(.'loi) Koempferia rotunda HJku.) I>o. 

k:;i, M \I.. llhU' i, III So. 

DESCIillTloN. — I.eave.s ohloii'/, (-ohaireii ; .spike.s radical, 
appearing h('fore tin* leaves, which are ohl(Mi;j:, waved, tiiid 
usually stained undeMK'atli ; np]»er .sc^^nn iits oi' the inner 
series of the corolla laiieeidate, acute, lower oii(‘s divid(‘<l inh» 
two broad olxau-datir loi»e.s; tlowei.s m ar, frajiiaiit, .ses.sih*, ])ur- 
plish white ; sca]H*.s (rinhrac(*d by a few eoniinon sheath.s, very 
short, greenish jmrple; calyx alcove, 1 -leafed, a.s long as the 
tube of the corolla, .sorm.'what gihUm.s ; ap(;x geiicTally two- 
toothed, and of a dotted jjurpli.-h colour. FI. Man h — April. 
— Eoxb, FI. lad. i. Id. — Wijht Iron. t. — K. longa, 
Redout. — EJufde, xi. i. 0. Native i)Iace unknown. 
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Miedical Uses. — T his species is much cultivated in gardens for 
the beauty and fragrance of its flowers. When in flower the plant 
is destitute of leaves. The whole j>lant, according to Kheede, is first 
reduced to a powder, and then used as an ointinenk It is in this 
state reckoned very useful in healing wounds, and taken internally 
will remove coagulaUjd hlocjd or any purulent matters. The root is 
U8<5ful in amisarcous swellings. It has a hot, ginger-liko taste. — 
Ainelie, Roxb. RhrnR. 

(355) Kandelia Rheedii (W. tj* -4.) X. o. KiiizonioRACEiE. 

Tsirroii-kainl*!, Mat.. 

Description. — Shruh ; h*av(*s (juiU* (‘iitiro, linear- oblong, 
obtns(^ 2-3 chotoinoiis, 4-9 ilowered ; inllon*soence axillary; 
calyx tube cainpunuhito, .segments linear, jxn.sistent ; petals as 
many as tin* stjginents of the calyx, membranaceous, cleft to 
below the iiii<ldl(‘ into inimmous eajallary s(‘gments ; fruit 
oblong, longer than the tiilx^ of the ealyx ; germinating embryo 
subulale-clavate, acute; flowers largish, white and green. — 
IF. A. Prod. i. ,“»I I. — ir/r//// ///. t. 81>. — Khizophora Camhd, 

Linn. — J\hrr(h\ vi. i. .‘> 0 . Malabar. Siindcibunds. Deltas 

on Coromandel coast. 

MKDKwii r.sKs. — 'I’liis spt’cio.M of luungrovc is (‘oinnion on the 
back-watfis in 'fraviineon*. Tho bark mixfl witli <lriod ginger or 
long pepper and rose wator is sai*l to he a etire Ihr diabetes. — (RItmle.) 
It is also used t\>r lamiing pur]*oses at ( \>chin.— /^ />•. Obs. 

(350) Kydia calycina {Ibu'f>.) X. ( >. r>vrTNr.iii.\ci:.E. 

Descuiption. — T ree ; leaves alternate, 5-iu‘rved, somewhat 
Wobed ; ealyx cam]aiuulale ; capsnh‘ I»-vaKed, ‘3-celled, 
|H*rfect cells l-seedt*d, involueels of fertile llowers usually 
4-leaved, hmger than the (‘al\x, spathulalt', enlarging with 
the fruit; lilaments united their whole length into a tul>e ; 
style elongated, stigmas ju-ojecting; male involmad 4-G leaved 
.sliorttu* than the ealyx, lanceolate, l»lunt ; lilaments united 
about half their length, five above ; jx tals in both obli(juely 
conlate.clawed.cmarginate.ciliate ; tlowers white or pale yellow^- 
ish. FI. Aug, — Dec. — IF. A. Prcnl. i. 70. — R^^h. Car. iii. t 

215. — Fi. Ind. iii. 189. — Wight Icon. t. 879, 8v80. Valleys 

of the Circar mountains. Mysom. Slopes of tlie Neilgherries. 

Economic Uses, — The bark is mucilaginous, iuid is employed in 
the northcni provinces tv> clarify sugar. — 
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{SST) Lablab vulgaris (N-n-/.) N. O. l.K.ii MiNos.i-;. 

(Thota-'iiuj, IliND. liun-sliiin, Bi.nu. Anapa Tn.. Avan*i, Mnt- 

rlieh. Tam. 

Dkscuiition. — Twinin^j:; ]*innatt‘ly triloliolati' ; loalU'ts 

entire; raceinrs axillarv, cliniLratril ; jicilicrls short: I’orolUi 
papili(nia(‘i‘ous ; calyx hi-laai l«‘olatt‘, i aiiipanulatc, tiihiilar 
; IcLiUiiu* broadly sciiiiilar-shajHMi, ;^ihl)(ms Indow the 
apex, and endiii;^ abrujilly in a straiLiht oi' iv( urvi‘»l cuspidate, 
point; seeds lon^dludinally uvah (d‘ vaiious colours; llovviU'S 
red» ])urph\ or white. /’/. Xov.- Fch. ~ JT. «(• A. rr^d. i. 200 . 
Wlfjht Jcufi. t. r»7-20.'). -- //»y ' A. FI. /ml. iii. oOo. — l)olicho.s 
lablab, Jjihu. I’eiiin^ula. r.eii.u'al. ( ’ult i\ at rd. 

Kconomic rM>. 'ric re ar<- .‘•<*v<-r;il \;irii ti»-.s dill'-i iti;..' in the colour 
of tlieir se« ds and IcrMi*' nf ih* ii .'"jnr of \vhi< h ar<‘ culti- 

viiUm I, and others are u.-t. nf ni,»- variety whieh is cultivaletl ou 
the ( ’oroinaiidel eoa'«t, leexhiii^.'-h .•'tales that it will \iel»l in a ^'ood 
soil ahont tony foifl. Tin* .sei-ds lirar- a low price eonij»arat i vcly, 
aiivl are unielj eat* n by the pooler i la.'-se-, part if'idai ly w lien rice is 
dc-ar. Tliev are not palatable, Put an- rerKoiied w hole.sonie side 
sUuuial food. ( altie an ted with ih* -e,d , and ; feedijy eat tlie 
straw. Amaljer \aUety. winch lia.' v\inte IIow, i.e j cultivatial jii 
pirdens and .-upiioMed ou p-.i. . oft* n t* riuinp .jiiM-ur' ahoul the 
doors of native h ai'e-. 'I'le- pod.- an- ealeu. Pot n<-! I pe .^ ed'. 'Die 
J»nlse of the he-t Idlld I" nit)'''l’o'd iloiu .Madia, to < » \ lou — iKitjh.) 
The ilill'ereiit kin*!'- are di;'tn!;.'!!ide d P\ tii»- c“Ioiii.^ ol t lieir llowerH, 
wliich vary ip*ni white t'» i»d and puipP, and hy the .-j/e and .shape 
of the poib, wlii* }» < \:)»ihit e\.'i\ deji* . i.{ Mii\atuie, om- kind being 
designate*! a." tie* /I-/>f/, nn/.- ejaw 7, lo ui it - loundetl form. 

The same <li\er'ii\ oi eurrin;,' in lie- ,-ei d ha- ;'i\eu fi.-e (o the 
many s|H'<*ilic vaiS' ti^ H, 4 v* n -j.e i 4 -., v Pa i, apei all may well Pe 
redyciai to the pre-ent tom, ,,f P.d.laP.^- IP. AV// -//. 


(35S) Lagenaria vulgaris (S»r.) N. o. ( t cumui Ar E/f;. 

White Purnpkiti, /em I Ks-.. IPa.va In k. Sle/ra-Kai, TaM. 

B«ila^M:hora, Mai., l^ivee. Bk.s**. Anajai kat, 

I)ESCiiii*TiON. — Stem climbing softly juiW.sccnt ; calyx cam- 

1« 
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panulate ; petals rising from within the margin of the calyx ; 
tendrils 3-4 cleft ; leaves cordate, nearly entire or lobed, lobes 
obtuse, or somewhat acute, glaucous ; flowers fascicled, white ; 
petals very patent ; fruit jmbesceiit, at length nearly glabrous 
and very siiUK)tli ; seeds numerous, flosh-wliite, edible; fruit 
bottle-shaped, yellow wli(*n ripe. FL July — Sept. — IF. d’ A, 
Prod. i. 341. — (bicurbila lagonaria, Linn. sp. — Jio.ih, FI. Ind. 
iii. 718. — Jiheedc, viii. L i. 4, 5. Cultivated. 

Mfcdk'at. rsr.s.- 'Dh- pidp of tin* fniit is (Jleii used in poultices; 
it is and sJi; 4 litly ainl may lx* u.srd as a substitute 

for coloryntli. A (lc<‘o(*tion of tin* Iravc.s mix»*(l with sugar is given 
ill jaiiii(li<‘f. 

Economic Usf.s. — TIk' fruit is known as the b(»ttlo-gourd. The 
poorer classes eat it, boile<l with vinegar, or till the shells with rice 
and iiK'at, thus making a kind of pudding (d“ it. In damaiea, and 
many othi r jdaees williiu the tmpies, the shells are use<l for holding 
wat(T or }»alnewine, and so serve as bottles. The hanl slndl, when 
dry, is used for lacjueers’ holth'.s, ami a variety of it is emj)loye«l in 
making tin* stringed instrument known as the as widl as buoys 

f(»r swimming across rivers and transjMuting baggage. I’herc is one 
kind, the fleshy part cd* wliii li is poisonous. — Pot/Jc. l)on. 

(359) Lagerstroemia microcarpa {R. IT.) N. (>. Lytiir.vce^. 

Vfiitfk. Vfvryla, Tam. 

l)KSCKirTl()N. — T.arg(‘ tree; letives from elliptic to ovate, 
often uttenuatial <ir acute at the base, (ddusely jiointcd at the 
apex, glabrous jdaivis pale beneath, otteii very limdy downy; 
jninicles axillary tind terminal, glabrous or hoary, with minute 
])ubesccnee ; llowiMs very numerous, white ; etdyx white out- 
side, with hoary pubescence ; six outer stamens longer than 
the others; capsule scarcely an inch long — WifiJd Icon. t. 

109. — Bt'dd. Flor. iSf/lr. t. iU). Western forests, but not on 

the eastern side. 

Economic Uses. — A handsome tree, ahundant in all the western 
forests of the Madras I*n‘sideiiey, flowering in the liot weather. The 
wood is light-coloured, straight, and elastic. It is very much used 
for building purposes, aiul also in dockyards. It makes capital 
coffee-cases, but if left in the forests exposed will soon decay, and be 
rapidly attacked by white ants. — IJeddunie, 

(300) Lagerstroemia parviflora {Roxh.) Do. 

Chinougee. Tel. 

Description. — Tree; branches quadrangular; leaves opposite. 
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entire, from oblong or oval and obtuse to ovate and acute, pale 
beneath ; peduncles axillary, 3-6 flowered ; calyx 6-cleft, even ; 
petals 6, flattish, shortly unguiculatc ; the six outer stamens 
longer than the rest ; capsule oblong. 3-4 celled; flowers small, 
white, fragrant. Fi May — June. — IT. d* ..*1. Prod. i. 308. — 

Wight Icon, t Fi Imi ii. i^Oo.—Cor. i. 66. 

Circars. ( ourtalluni. Neilgherries. Heiigal. 

Economic Uses. — O f this lariro tivc* llii'n* arc two variflics, one 
which has the under siih‘s of the h‘avcs downy, and the other having 
them glabrous. The wood is xory hard, and is rt'jmted to he un 
excellent tiinher. It is light brown, close grained, straight, and 
elastic. It is us(‘d ior huihling, ho.al timber, ploughs, aiid jixe- 
haiidles . — IMdonu Flur. Stjfr. /. .‘U. 

(661) LagerstroBmia reginae (/»*o.W>.) l>o. 

Kadali. Tam. A<laiiil»ot*. Mai.. .liire(»l, Uknc. 

— Tnc ; petals 6, orbieiihir, waved, slnutly U!i- 
gui' ulate ; leaves ojt]»osite, entiix*. (»hlong, glahious ; ]>anicles 
tenuinal ; calyx 6-eleft, longitudinally furrowed and plaited; 
capsule 3-t) vjilvcd, 3-6 celled; seeds numerous; llowers pur))le 
or rose-coloured. /V. A]>ril — duly. — ll\ ii A. /'m/. i, 308. — 
Wight Icon. t. 413. — Po.rh. (^nr. i. f. (>3. — lihecdc, iv. /. 20-31. 
— Ikdd. Ftnr. Sf/lr. t. 20. — Uirears. (’ourtallnm. Travan- 
core. 

Economic Uses. 'I'his i.s without ex<-eption, when in hlossoin, 
one of the most .sliowy tree.s of the Indian fon-sts. It i.s now e.om- 
inoaly cultivated in gardens on the* wc^stern e(»,'isl, where the moist 
damp cliin.'it(; i.s most .suitable for its growth, and the lull develop- 
ment of the rich ro.-^< -(:Mloun*d hlus.sfun.s. In the hirests near the 
hanks of rivers it grows to an enormous some having purple 

flowers, and forming a mo.sl beautiful and .striking appearance. The 
timber is reddish, tough, ami very <lurahle iimhT water, tliough it 
soon decays under groiiiul. It i.s much used for building and boats. 
In the Madras gun-carriage manufactory it is u.sed for light and 
heavy iield-check.s, h-lloes, and cart-nave.s, framing and boanls of 
waggons, timbers ami aminunition-hox h«iard.s. In Ihirmah, accord- 
ing to Dr lirandis, it i.s more in ms** than any other tim})er except 
teak, and is there used for a vast variety of purposes. — Ikddome, 

(3G2) Lawsonia alba (L nitt. ) Do. 

Henna, Broa/1 Egyptian Privet, Eno. Marooil.uiie, Tam. Goouuta Chettoo, Tcl. 
Mayndie, Hind. Mailansclii, Poata-leUelie. Mal. 

Description. — S hnib, 6-10 feet ; calyx 4-partite ; petals 4, 
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luiguiculate, alternate with the lobes of the calyic, obovate, 
spreading ; stamens in pairs alternating with the petals ; leaves 
opposite, oval-lanceolate, quite entire, glabrous ; flowers pan- 
icled ; ovary sessile, 4-celled ; capsule globose, 3-4 celled ; seeds 
numerous; flowers white or pale, grccmish. FI, Nearly all the 
year. — W, dir. A, Prod. i. 307. — Wight III, t, 94. — L. spinosa, 

Linn, — L. inermis, Rorh, — Ithfcdv,^ i. t. 40. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Usks. — T lio powOonMl l(*av«‘.s hcaton up with catechu, 
and ma(](^ into paste, used }»y M(diaininedan women to dye 

their nailft and skin a n*ddisli-oran^<*. The colour will last for three 
or four wee-ks heidro rcfjuirino renewal. The f»lant is supposed to 
j)osH(‘ss vulintrary and astringent j»r(»p(*rtic.s. Tlie ilowers have a 
strong smell, from winch, as wc.dl as from tin* leaves and young 
shoots, the natives prcj»are a kind of (*xtract which th(‘y ret^kon iiso- 
ful in h^prosy, 'fhe h aves are also used externally a])j)lie<l in cut- 
aiKJous ailed i(»ns. In iJarhary the natives use them for stiiningthe 
tail and mane of their hors<*s re<h d'he plant is often employed for 
making ganlen hedges, 'fhe ohl jdants heeoine somewhat thorny, 
but the species called spioosft, says K’oxhurgh. is nothing more, pro- 
bably, than tin* same. ])lant growing in a dry sterile soil, the branch- 
lets Ix'coining then sliort and rigid, with sharp thorny points. — 
Aiifs/ir. Jht.rli. 

(3G3) Lebidieropsis orbiculata {Mulh r). X. o. Ki rnouniACEif:. 

?•<//•. (’ollina. 

Wo.lislia, Tsi.. Woil.ij'u inuniin. Tam. 

Descuiition. — T rt*c ; leaves ellijdie or obovate, round -ob- 
tuse, obtuse or slightly cordate at the base, ]nibescent on the 
rib beloNv ; flowers subses.sih*, softly grey hairy white; sepals 
oblong triangular ovate ; ]>etals very luinuti* glabrous, irregu- 
larly rlioiuboid above; capsules glabrous ; seeds globose. FI, 
— March — !May. — Ihc. J*rod. xv. s. ‘J, ]>. 509. — (duytia collina, 
Roxk — Hridelia ctdlina, i/eo/i*. et Ar/t. Ihit. Btrvh. }>. 211, — 
C. jmtula ct retusa. Wall. Cirears. Orissa. C'oncans. 

Economic r.si;s. — The wood is of a reddish colour, very hard and 
durable, much u.sed in IJajahmandry and the Xorlhern C’ircars. The 
bark or outer crust of the cai)sules is saivl to he very poisonous. — 
Hojch, 


Leea macropbylla (Roxh.) N. 0 . Yitacea:. 

Toolsoo'inoodryia, Beno. 

Descrii’TION. — Herbaceous, 4 feet ; stems angular ; leaves 
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simple, stalked, deiitato-serrate, broad-cordate or lobed, pos- 
terior lobes overlaj»ping each other; calyx 5-cleft; petals 5; 
cymes trichotomous, terminal ; lliuvers numerous, small, white ; 
berries depressed, obscurely 5 or more lobed, \vh(*n ripe black 
and succulent. FI, June — Aug. — JiKuh. FI. Ind. i. 053. — 
Wight Ivon, t. 1154. llengal. Jlolh Concans. rulghaut. 

Medical Fsiis.— TI k' root is astrin^LTfiil and nnu ilaginous, and is 
a reputed n nu-d}' fur ringworm. ~ -RtKch. J. (irnh. 

(3()r») Leucas linifolia X. ( ». Ladi at.!;. 

Desckiptiox. — Ilrrbaeeoiis, erect, slightly pub(’Sia‘nt or 
tomentose ; leaves oblong-linear, entiri' or remotely st'rraied ; 
verticils dense, snbeipial, inany-llowen'd ; bracts linear, hoary ; 
calyx eh»ngat(*d above, mouth very obli(jm‘, Iowan* teeth V(*ry 
sliovt, up|K‘r longest; tlow*t‘rs whitt*. FL hec. — flan. — Ikx, 
I^rod. xii. 533. — riiloiiiis zeylanica, Jiuq. A. mr. i. /. 11 1. 
Bemjal. reninsula. 

L I’sr.s. — 'J'he (’inghalrst* attrihntc niiniculous (‘uriitiva^ 
powers to thi> plant. Tin h :iv**s arr hrui.scd, and a l^Mspoonful of 
the juice giv<‘n, wliieh is snutlrd up hy the iinstiils. and u.sed hy the 
natives in the North AVe^t I’mvinees as a remedy in snake biles. 
The fresh juice is al.so employed in heada<’he and eold.s. — {Ijnnj. 
lud. Plauifi df llvUtJdL) 'I'he juice of the leave.s of t he A. f(.<j)rru is 
apjdied succe.s.sfully in jKsura and other ehronie eiuj>tions. — Fhann. 
of India. 

(3GG) Limonia acidissima ( Linn .) N. o . Aikantiack.k. 

Tfji'iu .Mai.. 

DesckiI'TION. — siirub, O-lO feet; h-aves pinnate, with 2-3 
pairs of leallet.s and an odd one ; leaflet .s oblong, retii.sf?, (u-eii- 
ated ; spiiie.s .solitary; petiole.s broadly-winged; llowcu's cor- 
ymbose; corymbs uinbelliform, 2-3> togidlicr from the axil.s of 
the fallen leave.s ; petals 4 ; fruit gIoh(;se, si^a* of a nutmeg, 
yelloNvish, but red w hen j»erfe(;t]y rijie ; llowcr.s .small, white, 
fragrant. FI. March — May. — JT. d' A. J^rod. i. 02. — L. (irenu- 

lata, Roxh. Cor. i. 80. — Fhndv, iv. t. 14. Coromandel. 

Malabar, llurdwar. A.ssam. 

Medical Usiis. — The pulp of this fruit Is flesh-coloured, is very 
acid, and is used by the inhabitants of Java instead of soap. The 
leaves are good in epilepsy. The root is purgative, sudorific, and 
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used iu colic pains. The dried fruits arc tonic, and said to resist 
contagious air from small-pox, malignant and pestilential fevers, and 
considered an excellent antidote to various poisons, on which account 
they are much sought for, especially by the Arabs and other mer- 
chants on the westcirn coast, wliere they form an article of commerce. 
— • Gilmn. lift (icdv. 

(307) liinum usitatissimum (Liitn.) X. O. Linackj:. 

Ouijrnojj Flax, Eno. Alleuverav, 'Jam. Mu-sina, IJi-Vo. Hind. Ulsee, 

Duk. 

Desckiption. — Aiimuil, erect, glabrous ; leaves Jilternate, 
lanceolate or linear, a(’ut(‘, entire ; jianicb's coryniljosc ; sepals 
ovate, acute or imicronate, with searious or ineinbranaeeous 
margins ; jietals slightly cre.nated, tliiee times huger than the 
calyx; stamens alternate with the jx-tiils, having their fila- 
ments unitetl t<‘»gether mnir their basis; ca]).siile roundish, 
pointed at the apex, 5-eelleil, each cell divided into two parti- 
tions, containing a single seed; seeds oval, smooth, brown or 
white, mucilaginous oulsidi*, with oily ajid farinaceous kernels; 
flowers bliu*. FL I)(‘c. — Feb. — TF. d* A. Prod. i. 134.— 

FL Ind, ii. 100. Xeilglu'rrie.*^. Cultivated in Nortlieru 

India. 

IVlicmcAL Usi:s. - An oil is e.xpres.'^ed fruin tin* seeds without heat. 
As the oil made in India lias not the full drying jm.jterties of tliat 
prepared in Europe, a (auisidi:rable (pnintity the seeds is imported. 
This arises from the Indian seeds being mixed with those of mus- 
tard, with which they are grown, the mixture deteriorating the 
quality of the oil. The oil-cake made from the seeds after the ex- 
pression of the oil is very fattening food for cattle. Linseed-meal is 
the cake coarsely piilvt‘ris<‘d, ami is used for making emollient 
poultices, Kuropt-an practitiiuiers iu this country consitlcr linseed a 
valuable demulcent, according to Ain.die. ami is usid’ul in diarrhoea, 
caUrrli, dysentery, ami visceral id»strm'tions. A decoction of the 
seeds forms an excellent enema in abrasion ctf the intestines. The 
meal of the seeds is used for caUiplasms ; the oil mixed with lime- 
water (carnm oil) has been a favourable ap]>licali(»n to burns and 
scalds. Linseed-t»il is one of the chief ingredients in oil varnishes 
and painters’ inks; by boiling wdth litharge its drying jiroiwties are 
much improved. The inferior seeds which are not sulliciently good 
for oil ore boiled and made into a flax-seed jelly, esteemed an excel- 
lent nutriment for stock. Linseed contains l-fltli of mucilage, l-6th 
of fixed oil. Tlie former resides entirely in the skin, and is separ- 
ated by infusion or decoction, the latter by ex[)ression. — Simmonds, 
Aimlie, 
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Economic T^ses. — Tlie native country of the flax*plant is unknown, 
though it has been coiisidereil as indigenous to Central Asia, from 
whence it has spread to Euro[H!!, as well as to the surrounding 
Oriental countries. For centuries it has been cultivated in India, 
thou^dr, strange to say, f<w its sei*ds alone ; whereas in Europe it is 
chiefly sown for tin* sake of its fibres. The Invst flax comes from 
Bussia, Pxdgium, and of late years from In'lainl, wliere it has hefl«i 
cultivated with the grtMtest success. M ueh attention has hit \'ly been 
directed to the s<»wing of the tlax-plant in Iinlia for the sake of the 
fibres; and althougli the experiments Intlurto made hav»* not in 
every case m(*t with that success which was anti(‘i]>ated, y(*t there 
seems little reason h) <loul>t that when the causes of tlie failure ani 
well ascertaiiKMl, ami th»^ apparent dillieiiltit‘s <»vereome, that fla.x 
will he as protitahly cnliivatod on the e»»ntim‘nt of India as it is in 
Euroj>o ; wliile Eunijiean eultivat<ns must c'ventu.illy siiprrsode the 
ryots, wliose ohstinat»‘ prejudice to tie* introdiietitui of novelty is fatal 
to any improvement at their hamls. 

As their (>l»jeet is >nlely to plant for the s('eds alom*, they gtauT- 
ally mix the latter with otlnu- ern|K. usually mustard, a system which 
could never he persisted in when the oltjeet is for tihics. Among 
those parts j»f India wleue 11. ix lia.'' h»>t succeeded may he men- 
thuied the Saugnr aiul N( ri»u»lda territorie.s, Ihinlwan and duhhul* 
pore. In the ihrm* !' districts especially the rich soil iind tem[K'rato 
climate are fe’cidiaiiy favouralile Ihr its growth. In the Punjauh also 
its cultivation has been atlemhsl with the most sucees>l\d residts, as 
appears fn*m the rcjiort of I M* .lamie.son, who says; “ Kor soimi 
years I have been cultivating tl.ix on a small .scale, lV«»m seeil.s 
cured from Itussia, and its tihres have }»een )U'in'>un<‘ed hy ]>a,rtieH 
in ('aleiitta of a very snperi(»r (h's<TipliMn. 'riiere is nothing to pre- 
vent this eoiiutiy frum snj>{»lying both llax and liemj»on a \'ast waih*.. 
In tlie Fiinjaub tb<»usamls nf acres are available ; and from Uni 
means of j)i<ulncing ]»ntlj llax and hemp, this p.art <»f India will 
always be able to eiunpete with <»ther e<. untries.” In the Mmlnis 
Presidency it lias been grown with tin* be>t iv-,ults on tin* Neil- 
gherries and Slievar"y Hi IN, mar Salem ; and it would ju'obably 
succeed (‘(jually wirll where ver the temjieratiire is low, aervjinjianied 
witli considerable moi.stun* iri tin* atmosplnue. d'lnr chief reason of 
the fjvilures of the crops in iieiigal and I»e}iar was owing to the want 
of suHichuit moisture after the ecHsation of’ the rains during the 
growth of tlie plant. In tin* Ixunbav J*resideney it has lieeii grown 
for the seeds alone. In India the time of sowing is tlie autumn. 
The soil should be of that character whicli retains its moisture, 
though not in an exce.ssive degree. If not rich, manure must h(3 
amply supjdied, and the plant kept free from all wcjefls. 'i'he best 
seeds procurable should be selecteil, of which tin? Hutch and Ameiican 
are reckoned superior for this country. Dr Ih^xhiirgh was the first 
who attem]>ted the cultivation of flax in India. In the early part of 
this century he Iiad an experimental farm in the ucighbonrhood of 
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Calcutta. Since his day the improvements which have taken place, 
result^g from extendwl observation and experience, have of course 
been very great, and specimens of flax which liave been sent from 
Calcutta to the United Kingdom have been valued at rates varying 
from £30 to £G0 a-ton. 

The following information on the mode of tlie culture of flax in 
India is seb'cted from a rejMut made l)y Mr Deiinjcf, a Belgian 
farmer, whose practical e.xperieiu'e in this cnuntry enabled him* to 
h(i a correct jndge, Jiiifl whose ntporl is printed entire in the Journal 
of tlie. Agri liorticultural S<»< ietv of Il«*n:jal. Sncli j)ortions of laud 
lis are annually renewf*! hy tier ()V<‘illnwing of the (hinges, or which 
are fresh and rich, arc the Itest adajded Ibr the ciiltivati(»n of flax. 

After th(i earth has been tiirne<l up twic<‘ or thrice with tlie Indian 
plough, it must he idlJ(-d ; hccause witljout the aid of the ndler the 
large (dods cannot lu* reduced, and the latnl rendered lira* enough to 
re(;eivi‘ the s(;(‘d. The emplnyinenl of the roller, both l'(dbre and 
after sowing, hardens the surface of the eartli, l»y which the moisture 
of tlie soil is IndUfr preserved, and more shellend from tin* heat of 
the sun. About and near ( ’ah ulta, where manure can he obtained 
in great ahundanee for the tr«>uhle of eolleeting it, tlax may ho pro- 
duced of as good a ijuality as in any part <d‘ laiiope. 

ISIanure is the mainspring of eultivalion. it would certainly be 
the better, if the earth l»e well manured, to sow iirsl of all either 
Sunn (Indian Inuuji), or heiii]'. or rice, or any other rainy-season 
cro}» ; and when this has lieen reaped, iluui to sow the flax. The 
tillage of the laml hy means of the spa<le (luamoty) ust*d hy the 
natives (a metliod whicli is far pn ferahle the lahmir of the jdough), 
with a little manure and wateriiej at prop»*r seas(*ns, Avill yiehl 
douhh' the ju’oduei* (d)tainahlr from laml tilled wiih<*ut manure and 
irrigation. 

'file proper timt* to sow tlie flax in Tmlia is from the beginning of 
()ctob(»r until the I'Oth of Nt»vemher, aceonling to the state of the 
soil. The eulture must he jierformed, if possible, some time before 
the soil. Thc‘ tlax whieli I have sown in N»»vemher was gonemlly 
much liner aiul much longer than that sown in the former month, 
whicdi 1 attrihuied to the greater fall of dew during the time it was 
growing. The ipiantity i>f eounlrv seed re<piired to tin* Bengal beega 
is twenty seers, luit only lifteeii setU's of the for(*ign seed, }>ecauso it 
is much smaller and prodiiees Iargi*r stalks. The latter sliould be 
prefernal ; it is not only more productive in flax, but, owing to the 
toiulenies.s of its stalks, it can be dressoil much mure Ciisily. 

The flax must be pulled up by the roots bi foix* it is ri|)e, and while 
the outer bark is in a stati* of fusibility. This is easily known by 
the lower part oi‘ the stalks becoming yellow ; the fusion or disappear- 
ing of the outer bark is elfected during the steeping, which may be 
flxed acconling to the temi^eniture ; say, in December at six days, 
in January five, in February four days, and less time during the hot 
season. The steeping is made a day after the pulling, when the seed 
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IB separated, and then the stalks are loosely bound in small sheaTes, 
in the same way the Sutni, The Indians understand this business 
very well, but in takiiij: the flax out of the water it sliould be 
handled softly and with ^^eat caiH\ on aerount of the tenderness of 
its fibres. "NVlien it is newly taken out, it should be left on the side 
of the steep in pit for four himrs, or until the draining of its water 
has ccjused. It is tluui spread out with tin* root-t'iuls oven turned 
once? and when dry it is lit l(»r dressing or to be stapled. 

To save the seed, tlie eapsules, after they an* st*parat('d from the 
stalks, should be juit in liraps to lernu nt from twenty ii»ur to thirty 
hours, and th(‘n »lried slowly in the sun to ae»piire th(*ir ripeness. 

Wh(?n flax is eultivat(‘d lor the seed iilom\ tlu* country llax should 
be preferred. Six seers j>er beoga are su(li< ieut for the sowing. It 
should be sown very early iu (.)et<*ber. ami taken up, a little b«‘fore 
perfect rii>eness, by its nu.ts, separatt ly, wlu'U it is mixed with 
mustard seeds: the llax seed, Indt-g intended tdr the ]>urpose of dry- 
ing oil, is greatly injured by being mixed with mustard seetl, by 
wliich mixture its drying (jualitie.s an- mm h <leteiiorate<l. 

The oil wliieb is procured fn»m the seeds, ami kni>\vn as Idnsiunl 
oil, is obtained in two ways -either eohl «lrawn, when it is of a palo 
colour, or by the aj)pli( ation of heat at a lein perat lire of not less than 
200^. 'J’his latter is <d' a d*‘eper yelh>w or brownish tolour, ami is 
disagr(‘eable in its odour, dne bushel of I'last Imlian s«‘eds will 
yield 14J lb. t»f oil ; of Knglish seeds, from 10 to 1*J lb. Nearly 
100,000 (piartta's of seeds are annually exported to ( treat Ihitaiu for 
the sake tif the oil liny e<»nlain, (treat <juantities are als(> sliijiped 
from llombay, wliere tlie plant is cultivated for the sake of its seetls 
alone. The expHit of linM*e<l from Itonihay, says I>r lioyle, is now 
estimated at an .annual value c>f four l.acs i»f rup»-es. — Simminitlit, 
A i nal ic. L I inllrti, 

(3G8) Lobelia nicotianmfolia {Il^i/nr). N. O. Lonm.iA(a:/K. 

n.'OVllI, |{ok»- mil, Mahh. 

Desciuption. — Stem erect ; b'uvi*s sub.st-ssile, (ddoiig, lanceo- 
late, denticulate, narrowed at tlie base, aenminated ; racemes 
many-flower(*d ; liracls leafy; p(*dicels slightly brngfir than the 
bract, bibracteolate in tin; middle; .se)>a)s lanceolate H(*rrat(*d ; 
corolla ])ubescent, latenil lobes long-lim*ar, centre, ones lanceo- 
late ; two lower antlier.s penicillate at tlie aj»ex ; llowers pnrjde, 
— Dec, Pt'od, vii. 381 . — Drury Handh. ii. 109. — Wiyht lllustr, 
t 135. Neilglicrries. Canara. 

Medical U.ses. — The seeds of ibis plant, which is found on the 
mountain-ranges of the reiiinsula ami i.'eylon, are extremely acrid. 
An infusion of the leaves is used by the natives as an antispasmodic. 
— Pharm, of India, 
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. (369) Luib acntangnla (Eozb.) N. 0. CiToiTBBiTaoE& 

Torooi, Hind. Jhingo, Beno. Beer-kai, Tel. Peechenggali, Mal. Peekun* 
kai, Tam. 

Descrtption. — Climbing ; stems glabrous ; leaves 5-angled 
or 5-lobc(l ; male racemes long peduncled ; stamens distinct ; 
calyx segments of the female flowers covered with glands; 
fruit (about 1 foot long and 2-3 inches tliick) clavate, obtuse, 
or shortly pointed, j)r(!tty smooth, 10-angled, the angles sharp 
and smootli ; sei'ds (hlactk) irn'gularly pitted, 2-lobed at the 
base; flow(a‘S large, yr*! low. FI. Nearly all the year. — W. 

A, Frod. i. — JIojIk Fi Ind. iii. 713. — Cucurnis acut- 

angulus, Lhui. — JlJtecde, viii. L 7. Veninsula. Hedges and 

waste lands. Cultivated. 

EroNoMK! Thsi'.s. — 'riic half-grown fruit is ono of the best native 
vegetahlrs in InOia. Tlic natives ii.se it much in their curries. 
Pe(;l(Hl, hoih'd, and dre.s.sed with hutter, pejjjter, and salt, it is little 
inferior to hoiled jx^as. — 1\o.vIk 

(370) Luffa amara {Rnjch.) Do. 

Korula, Hind. Sentlu-bocr-kai, Tki.. TiUMlljoondhool, Beng. 

Df.scrution. — C limbing; stcuns slender; leaves a little 
scabrous, roundish-cordate, .slightly 5-7 lobed ; calyx 5-toothed; 
petals 5, distinct; male raciuues long ]»(xlun(ded; fruit oblong, 
taiiering towards each end, acutely 10>angled ; seeds blackish 
grey, marked with eli‘vated minute black dots ; margin turned, 
2-lobed at the base ; (lowers large, yellow. FI. Aug. — Oct. — 

IF. <£’ A. Prod. i. 343. — Fo.d). FI. Ind. iii. 715. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Mkpical T'si’s. — T hi.s i.-^ hitter in every part. The fruit is 
violently cathartic and (‘inetic, and the juice of tlie young roasted fruit 
is applied hy tlie natives to their teinple.s in cast's of headache. The 
seeds in substance or hifusitui are u.‘<ed as einelo-catliartic. — (Roxh.) 
Dr Green state.s that the ]»lant is not only a gmteful bitter tonic, 
but a powerful diuretic when given in infusion in doses of from one 
to two Iluid ounces three or four times a-day, two drachms of the 
fresh stalks being put to one pint of boiling water. Combined with 
nitro-hydrocliloric acid, he found it useful in dropsy supervening on 
enlargement of the spleen and liver from malarious poison. — {Pharm. 
of India.) The L. peutandra is edible. In the Peshawur valley 
the seeds are given, mixed with black pepper in warm water, ta 
emetic or cathairtic. — Stewart Punj, Plants. 
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(371) Lnmniteeia racemosa (WilM.) N. 0. Cohbrktaoba. 

Kada Kaiulol, Mal. 

Description. — Tree; calyx o-clcft; sc^nents rounded; 
petals 5, acute, inserted on the, calyx and loin.’vr than it ; leaves 
alternate, cun(‘ate-ohovate, alternated at the base into a short 
petiole, ^lahriius, thick and somewhat llesliy ; spikes axillary, 
5 stamens loiiLi'er than the other alternatin'^ oiu's, and about the 
length of the ])etals ; drupe ch>ve-shaped. ovate-oblong, bhintly 
angled, crowned with tin* calyx ; nut linear-o]»long angled, 1- 
seeded ; thiwers small white. — IT. <bvl. /Vo^/. i. did. — Tidaloma 
alternifolia, /o>a’/>. — liruginVia Madagascaritaisis, J)e(\ — Hlarde, 

vi. t. 37. Salt-marshes in tie* S. provinces and Malabar. 

S. Concans. Sunderbunds. 

Economic Fsks.- 'I'hc tiinlMT is very strong and durable, and is 
used as fuel in (’aleiitta, \vl»« n- it is brought in great «juantitii'M rroin 
the Suinhubunds. Jt giow.^ in lie* ba«k water in Cochin among 
species of Khiz'-jdiora. — H h//./. 
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(372) Maba buxifolia (f’lrx.) X. O. I'liEXACEiE. 

Tam. Tel. 

Description. — Sliru]) or sniall trc‘(*; Icavis alternate, oval, 
entire, smooth ; rnalo IIowits axillary in the lower leaves, 
♦'l-fol(l, sessile, white; rjilyx .‘i-elet’l ; eorr»lla i5-cleft, hairy; 
stamens (I, short, inserted round a S(‘nii-^lohose r(‘eeptacle ; 
female llowers axillary, s(‘ssil(^, whiter or yellowish, veiy small; 
style 1; berry I’ound, smooth, ]uil|»y, siz(* of a p<'a; seeds 2, 
Hat on one side. F/. Maivh — lum*. — Wiff/if Jam. t. 7G3. — 
Ferreola buxifolia, llarh. (br. i. f. 45. Circar Moiuitaius. 

E('onomI(' Usks. — Tlie iKTiies are edi]4(*, and .‘JL^Tefsahle to the Uwte. 
Th(^ Wood is dark-eol()ur(Hl, very hard and durable, and useful for 
various economical ]>urp(»ses. — Foxh. 

(373) Macaranga Indica (IL IT.) N. (>. Kri’iiouDiAtE-E. 

Vuttatl»a!uamy, 'Pam. I’utta lliaiiiani, Mal. 

Descuiption. — Tree*; leaves stipuled, peltate; stijmles 
paired, broad-ovate, cusj)idate ; male tlowers ]»anicled, glome- 
rate ; bracts ])etioled, glaiidulo.se ; calyx 3 -]»arted, pubescent ; 
stamens G-8 ; female ])anicle.s axillary; tlowers solitary or 
paired, pedicelled, bracteate ; style 1 ; ovary l-ccdled; calyx 
4-parted; capsule covered with re.sinous points, tlowers green- 
ish. FL Dec. — Jan. — Wiyht Icon, t 1883. Neilgherries. 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A gummy suhst-mce exud(*s from the cut 
branches and Inuse of the petioles. It is i»f a light crimson colour, 
and has been used for taking impiwssions of leave.s, coins, and medal- 
lions. AVhon tlu‘ gum is juiiv and carefully prepared the impressions 
are as sharp as those of sul])bur without its brittleness. This sub- 
stance is very little known. The M. ioinenfiam is also to be found 
in Travancore, and a similar gum exudes from both sjx*cies. The 
leaves allbrd a good manure for ricedields, and are much used for 
that purjwse. CoHee-tn'es thrive well if planted under the shade of 
these trees, as the fallen leaves, which are laige, emich the soil — 
Jury Re}}, Mad. Exhih, Pers. Ohs. 
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(374) Hallotns Philippensis (MuUer). Do. 

Ponnafram, Mal. Capilai>od\, Tam. Vas.suntaguiula^ Tel. Kamali HiND. 
Tootigy Bknq. 

Dbsckiption. — S mall tree or uiuler-slirul); vouiiger branch- 
lets, petioles, and iiitlcnescences rusty - tonientose ; leaves 
rhomb-ovate, acuminate, acute at the base, entire or slightly 
toothed, clothed with scarlet tomentuni beneath, glabrous 
above ; spikes of either sex axillary and terminal, rusty- 
tomentose; male bracts 1^-llowered, female l-tlowered; bracts 
triangular-ovate, acute ; segments of the female calyx ovate- 
lanceolate ; stamens 12- lo; ovary diMisely scarlet; caj>sul(‘s 
slightly 3-cornered, globose*, covered with scarUd dust. J)cc, 

Prod, XV. s. 2, p. 080. — Jhdtlora tinctoria, Juf.ch. Common 

almost everywhei(‘. 

Medical Uses. — Tin* mealy powder eovering tin* e}i))sides yields 
a dye called K<nnihi dy<\ wliieli is u.scd as a v(Tmif’uge, and wliost^ 
action, ace.ordin,L( t«) Dr h(tvle, dt'pends mi tin* minute stellate liairs 
found in the powdor. K.onila the powder nd>hed otl’ the (wi])sule«, 
and wliich is also I'oimd, th'*ui;h in sinalh r ipiantities, on the leaves 
and stalks of the plant. The pnwder is of a rich red colour, and has 
a heavy (nlour. 

Economic Uses. — The dye is used all over India, (“speehdly for 
silk, to wliich it imparts a line yclh.w colour. It is rarely used for 
cotton. AVlien the eapsulos are ripe in I Vhrmiry or Marcli they are. 
gathered ; the red jiowder is e.areridly hrushed otf and eolleeteil for 
sale, no preparation hring nere.s.sary. 'I’liis suhstanee is scarcely 
acted on hy water, ami lia.> no particular taste. '!'(» spirit it gives a 
rich deep orange, inclining to red. Neither spirit nor alkaline solu- 
tion dissolves it, for th(5 minute grains of jniwder are si^en adliering 
to the 6i(le.s of the ve.ssds it shaken, about the size ot srualJ grains of 
sand. Alum added to the alkaline infusion renders th(^ colour more 
bright and permanent. The Hindoo silk -dyers ii.sci tlie, following 
method : — Four parts of powtler, one of j»ow«lm( d alum, two of salts 
of soda (sold in tlie ba/.iiars), riihhed well togetlier with a small 
quantity of oil of sesaniuim AVlicn well mixed it is hcjiled in water 
proportionate to the silk to Im' dye,d, and ke]>t boiling smartly, accord- 
ing to the shade requind, turning the silk fie«|iienily to re.nder the 
colour unifonn. Of the dye which i.s called (JuinJn-Rujuj in Iliu- 
dustanee, the jurors at the Madras Exhiliition r(q)ort<id as follows: — 
“The tree is widely spread over the Madras Presidency, and largo 
supplies of the dye might he easily obtained. ITie colouring matter 
does not require a monlaiit, all that is necessary being to mix it with 
water containing about half its weight of carl>onate of soda. On silk 
the colour is a rich flame or orange tint of great beauty and extreme 
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stability;*' and ‘Hhe fact that the material supplied by commerce 
contains between 70 and 80 per cent of real colouring matter ought 
to induce the silk-dyers of this country to turn their attention to 
it.”* — Roxb. Jury Rej). Mad. Exhlb. 

(375) Malva rotundifolia (Liun.) X. 0. MALVACE-fi. 

Descriptiox. — Annual ; stems iKuhaceous, spreading; leaves 
cordate, roundish, shortly and ohtusely lohed, crenated ; peti- 
oles elongat(‘d, sometimes with a lin(‘ of hairs on theif upper 
side; ju'dicels sev(Tal, une([ual, axillary, l-flowcu’ed; hracteolcs 
3; carjads much wrinkled; fl(»\vi*rs middle-sized, ])ale purple. 
FI. Feh.— ]\Ia,reh.— F. ck A. FnA. i. io.—lMr. Frod. i. 433. 
reninsula. 

IMeiucal Vses. — Tilt* inucilagiimus and ('rnollient loaves are 
used for ])oultif(*s, and als(» as an exlornal ap]>li(*atit»n in cutaneous 
diseases, dlit* natives reckon tlH‘ni useful in piles, and also in ulcem- 
tions of th(! hladtier. — Poirr/l Ftiuj. Prod. 

(370) Mangifera Indica (Lhin.) X. O. TKinauxTUACEiK. 

OoiTUnoTi Mnni/o, Enq. Am, IJi:ng. ami Hind. Maiumlicliitou, Tkl. Mava, MaL. 
Mam*maniin, Tam. 

Deschiition. — T ree; leaves all(‘rnal(‘, lanceolate, acuminated,- 
ghihrous ; calyx 5 -cleft ; ])etals 5: ]tanicl(*s terminal, much 
lminclu‘d, puhesi’cnt, erect ; dmju* ohliijiiely-ohlong or some- 
wluit renifonn ; seed solitary ; llowcrs small, greenish-yellow- 
iah. FI. Jan. — March. — IF. d’- A. J*rod. i. 170. — Roxb. FI. 
Ind. i. G41. — R/urde, iv, t. 1, 2. (’oinmon everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — The ki*rncl of tin* fruit is useil in India as well 
as in llrazil as an antlitlminiic. Ur Kirkjtatrick states having used 
it in this characU'r in ilosos t)f 20 tt> 30 grains, and found it most 
effectual in expelling luinbriei. It contains a large i»rojK>rtion of 
gallic acid, and has hcen succe.'^sfully adiuiiiisti‘rcd in hleeding piles 
and menorrhagia. — (Plod-m. or Ind in.) As tlie fruit contains 
much acid and luipentine, it acts as a diujdioretic and refrigerant. 
— {Poirvll Punj. Prod.) From Avounds in tlie bark issues a soft 
reddish-brown gum-resin, hardening by age, and much resembling 
bdellium. Burnt in the llame a candle, it emits a smell like that 
of cashow-nuts when roasting. It softens in the mouth and adheres 
to the teeth, and in taste is somcw’hat j)ungent and bitter. It dis- 

• For a careful report on the colouring matter, see Anderson in Ed. PhiL 
Jour., April 1858 ; and for its vermifuge properties, see Indian Annals of Medical 
Science. Also a valuable paper by D. Hanbury in the Phariu. Journal. 
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solves entirely in spirit, and partly so in water. Mixed with lime- 
juice or oil, it is used extorually in scabies and cutaneous affections. 
The bark of the tree is administered in infusion in menorrhagia and 
leucorrlwa ; and the resinous juice, mixed with white of egg and a 
little oj>ium, is considered a got k 1 s[»eeilic on the Malabar cojist for 
diarrhoea and dysentery. — 

Economic Tsus. — T he Mango is well known as the most ihdieimis 
of Indian fruits. It is estetuned very wht»l»‘som(*, and when unripe 
is much used in tarts, ])reserves, and piekles. There are umny varie- 
ties, all more or more less having a j>eeuliar lurpentiiu* llavour, thotigh 
the best kinds are gtuierally free from it. The kernels of the nut 
seemingly contain much nourishment, but are only u.s(‘d in times of 
scarcity and famine, when tiny an* boih'tl and I'ateii by tin* poorer 
clas.ses. In the jailp of the fruit llii'iv is sugar, gum. and eilritr acid; 
gallic acid has also been ju-oeured fnuu the seed, and also stearic, 
acid. Interesting ex]>erim(‘nt.s were made sonic time ago, by a French 
chemist, iijion tln^ process <»f procuring tin* gallic acid, wliicli ho 
stated might be used in tlie preparation of ink instead of galls. 
Whenever the fruit is cut with a knife, a blue slain is semi on the 
blade, whieli is due t(> tin* presence ol‘ gallic acid. 'I'lie limber is 
soft, of a dull-grey eol<»iir, p<»rous, soon dccav iiig if exposeil to wet, 
but u.seful f(»r common jmrposes. In large old trees tbe wood 
acquirers a light eliocolatc colour towards the cculiv of the trunk and 
larger branches, and is then bard, elose-graimd and somewhat dur- 
able. The Mang<*-lnfe is liest ]»ropagated by grai'tiiig, t bough it will 
readily grow from siaals. Jii the latter case the seed must lu^ sown 
soon after it is taken from the fruit, but the pntduci* is so inferior 
that it is hardly Avortli tbe lr<mble Ixsstowed upon it. d'lie woial, 
burnt witli samlal-wood, i.s one of tlio.se used by the Jlimloos f*or 
burning corpses, and is reckoned sacnsl for this purjiose. The 
natives use the leaves as tooth-brushes, and 1b(i stalks instead of 
betel for chewing : pow<iered and calcineil, they employ the latt<*r 
also to take away warts, — Rnxh. Jimrn. of Ah. *Soc. 

(377) Manisuris granularis (Linn.) N. O. (Iiiaminack.k. 

Trinnali, Hind. 

Description. — Height 1-2 feet; culm v(jry resinous, sub- 
erect, hairy; spikes terininal and axillary, several together, 1 
inch in length; leaves numerous, very hairy, stiff, sljarp; rachis 
jointed, much waved ; flowers male and herma}>]irodite, 4-10 
of each sort. FL Oct. — Dec. — lioxb. FI. JtuL i. 352. — Cor. ii. 
t. 118. — Peltophorus granularis, Beauv. reiiinsula. Eehar. 

Medical Uses. — Ttiis plant is medicinal, and is administered 
internally, in conjunction with sweet-oil, in cases of spleen and liver- 
complaints. — Ahuilie* 
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(378) Karanta dicbotoma {Wall.\ N. 0. Marantacks. 

MooktO'patee, Pattee patee or Madarpatee, Ben'O. 

Description. — Stems straight, 3-6 feet, ver}" smooth polished; 
branches numerous, dichotomous, spreading, jointed at every 
division ; leaves alternate, j>etioled, ovate-cordate, smooth, 
entire, acute, witli fine parallel vetins ; ])etioles sheathing ; 
racemes terminal, usually solitary, jointed, a little flexuose ; 
flowers in ])airs on a common ]»edicel, from the alternate joints 
of the racliis ; calyx 3-leaved ; border of corolla double, ex- 
terior of 3 (iqual, recurved segments, interior of 5 unequal 
ones far extending above the rest ; llowers large, white. FL 
April — May. — lloirh. FI. Ind. i. 2. — Phryiiium dichotomum, 
lioxb. Coromandel. liengal. 

Economkj Usks. — 'J'lie split stems an* v(‘rv tough, and from them 
are inad(^ tla^ ('alcutta iriats eallrtl whicli sigiiilies a cool 

mat. Tli(* steins jiiv -1 leet long, tliin as jiajM r, shining and striated 
ill the inside. — Caleb rooL'c In. As. lb a. liuxh. 


(379) Marsdenia tenacissima (/?. IT.) N. O. Asclepiacb.^:. 

Descuiption. — T wining; eondla salver-shaped; leaves op- 
])Osite, cordate, acuminate, tomentejse on both surfaces ; cymes 
large; segments of corolla brdad, i»btuse; h'aflets of corona 
broad, truncath, nearly entire at tin*, ajiex, or bifurcate ; flowers 
greenish yellow. FI. April. — W'ujht Caiitrih. p. 41. — Icon. L 
590. — Ascle})ias tenacissima, Ixo.vh. FL hid. ii. 51. — Cor. iih 
t 24?0. Ihijinahal. Chittagong. Mysore. 

Economic I^ses. — The hark of the yemng shoots yields a largo 
portion of lieantiful line silky tihres, with whieh the mountaineers 
of Kajiiiahal make their bowstrings, on aeeount oi their great strength 
and durability. Th(‘se tihres are inueh stronger than liemp, and 
even than those of the tSanffereria Zrt/buiira. A line of this sub- 
stance broke with 24811). when tlry, and 343 Ih. when wet. Wight 
considers this species not to he a native of the Peninsula. The 
specimens in the* Madras herbarium are — the one from the nii.ssion- 
ary*s garden ; the other (A. cchinata) was sent to Klein by Ileyne, 
hut is not the plant of lloxhurgh. The milk exuding from wounds 
made in the stem thickens into an elastic substance, acting like 
caoutchouc on black-lead marks. — {Raxh, Wight.) Another species, 
the M. iindoria, is cultivated in Northern India, being a native of 
Silhet and Burmah. The leaves yield more and superior indigo to 
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the Indigofera tincforia, on which account it hoe been recommended^ 
for more extensive cultivation. — lioxb, Wight, 

(380) Melanthesa rhamnoides (Jit fz.) N. 0. Eitpitorbiace-^j. 

Pavalu-poola, Tam. Surusaruiti. Hind. 

Description. — Shnib; leaves oval, nnimhul at the apex, 
acute at the base, glabrous ; peduueles axillary, the inrerii)r 
ones paired, male, up]>er ones solitary, female, about the 
length of the petiole; fruit embraced by the short calyx; 
berries globose, bright red, mealy when ri})(‘; llo\v(*rs small, 
greenish. FI. Nearly all tlie year. — irif/ltt Jeon, t ISfKS. — 1\ 
Vitis Idoea. — lioxh. FI. /ml. iii. 005. ('oroinaiidcl coast. 

Medical I^ses. — 'P la* bright-red fruits give this .shrub u nitlau’ 
lively and attractive appearance.. The leaves are used by lliinloo 
practitioners in diseus.sing tumours, especially carbuncles, applied 
warm with castor-oil. In iJehar the driet] leaves an^ smoked as 
tobacco when the uvula and tonsils are swollen, 'i’he bark of the 

root mi.xed with l(.)ng'j>ep]»ecand ginger is drunk as a tonic.- -lilordc. 

Aimlie. Wight. 

(381) Melia azedarach {Linn.) .N. o. Mki.iaci:.!;. 

Common Bead-tree or I’ersinn Esu. Malay vayinlmu, 'I'am. 'I’arvika vejia, 
Tel. MuUay vaempoo, Mal. 

Description. — Tnic, 40 feet ; ])et}il.s o, nearly glabrous ; 
calyx small, 5-clori ; .stamen tube lO-cdeft; leaves alUTnate, 
bipinnate, deciduous; leaflets about T) togetlnu', (ddifjtndy 
ovate-lanceolate, serrated, finely aeuininabul, glabrons; ]H;d- 
uncles axillary, simple below, above panicled, branched, and 
many-flo\vered ; llowers smallish, white externally, lilac at the 
top, fragrant ; fruit size of a cherry, y)al{‘ yellow when ripe; 
nut 5-celled ; cells l-s(i(Mle<l. FI. March. — W. A . J^rod. i. 

117. — Wight Iron. t. 100. Common in the J)eccan. Con- 

cans. N. India. 

Medical Uses. — T lie pulp .surrounding the .seeds is said to ])0 
poisonous, and, mixed with grea-se, is n;]>ute(l to kill dogs. This, 
however, is doubtful The root, which is nauseous and hitter, is 
used in North America as an anthelmintic. A valuable oil is pro- 
cured from them. — {Aimlifi, Lindlry.) Melia az^iderach has l>een 
considered poisonous from the time of Avicenna ; but it is only in 
larger doses that its fruit can he considere<l as such. Loureiro 
recognises the utility of nmlarnF/i in worm cases, and Blume states 

19 
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that 1>oth it and M. azadirachta are employed in Java as anthdmintics. 
A decoction of the leaves is said to be astringent and stomachic, 
and also to be injurious to insects, and employed with success 
against porrigo. — Royle. 

Economic Uses. — The mature wood is hard and handsomely 
marked, and might bo used for many economical purposes. The 
tree has been naturalised in the south of Europe . — Jury Rep, Mad, 
Exhib, 


(382) Melia composita {117//J.) Do. 

M ullay- vaj'mboo, Tam. 

Descri P' 1’1 ON. — Large tree ; young shoots, petioles, and pan- 
icles very mealy ; leaves bi-pinnate, altcirnale ; pinnce about 
3 pair ; leaflets 3-7 ])air to each piiiiia*, ovate, acuminate, 
crenulatcd, glabrous, 2-3 iiudies long ; panicles axillary, 
scarcely half the length of the leaves ; flowers numerous, 
small, whitish, inodorous; calyx and petals mealy; stigma 
large, wit h a 5-]>ointed apex ; dru ])0 ovatt^ size of a large 
olive, smooth, and yellowish green when ripe. — W, d: A, Prod, 
117. — Melia rohusta, Roxh, — M. sn])er])a, do. — Bedd, Flor, 
Sylv. t 12. Miilahar. Canara. Mysore. 

• Economic Uses. — A handsome tree,, with smooth dark-brown 
hark. Thi^ tiinher is othui used l)y ])luiit<‘rs for building purposes, 
and it is dosirahlc to In^ introduriMl into Miidras fm* avounos, as it 
groAvs (juickly, (’specially from sc(‘ds. It is said that white ants 
will not attack it. — Bafdonie, 

(383) Memecylon tinctorium {Koen.) N. 0. MEUA^sTOMACEiE. 

Kaahawfi, Mal. Alii cTiettu, Tel. Kayamj>oovooched(li, Casau-chedtiy, Casha- 
maruui, Tam. 

Deschiition. — S hrub, 10-12 feet; calyx with a hemispher- 
ical or sub-globose tube ; petals 4 ; branches terete ; leaves 
shortly-petioled, ovate or oblong, 1 -nerved ; peduncles axil- 
lary, and below the leaves on the elder branches bearing a 
more or less compound corymb of pedicellate flowers ; stamens 
shortish ; style about the length of the stamens ; fruit globose, 
crowned with the 4-toothed limb of the calyx ; fruit 1-2 
seeded; flow'ers bluish purple. FI. April — May. — TV. & A, 
Prod. i. 319. — M. tinctorium, TVilld. — AI. edule, Roxb. Cor. i 
t 82. — Rheede, v. t, 19. Travancore. Malabar. Coro- 

mandel 
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I^Iedical Uses. — A lotion is made from the leaves, used by the 
natives as an eye-wash ; and the root in decoction is considered very 
beneficial in excessive menstrual discharge. 

Economic Uses. — The puJ]> of the fruit when ripe is oaten by the 
natives. It is rather astringent. The leaves are used in dyeing, 
affording a delicate yellow lake. The shruh is very common, and 
highly ornamental in gardens, when in flower tlu' stem being crowded 
with the beautiful sessih* purph* florets. The leaves aroused by the 
mat-makers in conjunction with kadukai {nuirttl^tlan i/ufs) and vut- 
tang-cuttay {stqtjmu frooti) in im])arting a ilet'p-red tinge to the mats. 
They are also good for dyeing cloths r<‘d. — {Aln.<h‘t‘. Ptrs. Ohs.) 
The native names for the blue flowers of this sliruh ari' A//i\ U/w.sv/, 
and U/.NV/, the first being its mulliern or Tebigu, tlie latbu* its 

Tamil, designation, 'fbe native dyers employ it as an adjunct to 
chayroot fur ])ringing out tin* colour, in prefer(‘nee to alum, whieli 
injures the thread. Hy itself it gives an evfinoseiMit y«‘lIow. It is 
very cheap, costing 1 anna the mareal. — Jfff't/ MmLEj'liih. 1857. 


( 381 ) Mesua ferrea {IJnn.) X. (). 

Mai,. Naj'kusliiir, I{i;n(J. 

DESClillTloN. — Tre(*, 40 feel ; s(‘pals 4, un(‘([ual ; jxdals 4, 
alt<!rnate with the sepals ; loaves (»blong-laiieeolat(‘., ucuiriiti- 
ated, glaucous In'iioalh, upp(*r side shining, nii<lrib and mar- 
gins coloured ; flowau’s stalked, axillaiy, large, white, fragrant; 
fruit about tlie size of a small apple, l-cell(‘d, 1-4 seeded. FL 
Marcli— April.— ir. d* A. Frod. I 1 02.— Il'/Vy/// Iron, t 117. 

— Rood). FI. lad. ii. OOo. — Fhrrdr^ iii. t. n:!. Coiirtallum 

hills. 

Medkjal T"si:s. — Tlie dried flowers are said to jjossess stimulant 
properties, Imt ar(5 ju-obably of little iniportaimu in niediciiKj. The 
expressed oil of the seeds i.s mueh employitd by the, natives in North 
Canara as an enibrocalieii in rheiimalisiii. Tlie liark and roots arc 
also an excellent bitter in infusion or decoetion. — Pharin. of 

Indio. 

Economic I'.ses. — This tree is mucli cultivated in Java as well aa 
in Malabar for the beanty and fragrance of its flowers. 4Vlieu dried 
they are mixed with other aromatics, such as the white sandal-wood, 
and used for perfuming ointment. The fruit is reddish and wrinkled 
when ripe, with a rin<l like that of the chestnut, which latter it 
much resembhi.s bf»th in siz<*, .shape, substance, and taste. The tree 
bears fruit in six years from the planting of tlie seed, and continues 
f to bear during three centnrie.s. It is planterl near houses, and affords 
an excellent shade. The bark, w'ood, and roots are bitter and sweet- 
scented. The blossoms are fouml in a <lricd state* in the bazaars, 
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aisd axe called Naghesur; they are used medicinally, and are 
much est^med for their fragrance, on which latter account the 
Burmese grandees stuff their pillows with the dried anthers. Round 
the base, or rather at the bottom of the tender fruits, a tenacious 
and glutinous resin exudes with a sharp aromatic smell. — Roxh. 
Ainslie, 

(385) Michelia champaca (L/w/i.) N. 0. Magnoliacej:. 

Chenipacani, Mal. Cliiiinpaka or Churnpa, Benq. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet ; ])etals numerous, disposed 
in several rows; leaves alternate, entire, lanceolate, acuminated, 
glabrous; llowers on sliort peduncles, axillary; spatlie of one 
leaf; car])els 2-valve<l ; seeds several; flowers large, yellow, 
fragrant. FL Nearly all the year. — JV. & A. Prod, i. C. — 

Roxh. FL Ind. ii. G5G. — WujJit 111. i. 13. Cultivated in 

Bengal. Gardens in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The hitUT aromatic; hark lais hoen successfully 
employed in the i\Iauritiiis in Die treatment of low intermittent 
fevers. Th(3 hark ol’ the root is red, bitter, and very acid, and when 
pulverised is reckoned emmenagogue. The flowers beaten up with 
oil are ai)]»lied to fetid di.scharges from the nostrils. All parts of 
the tree are said to ho powerfully stimulant. — Lindley. Roxh. 
Fharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — Tliis tree is highly venerated by the Hindoos, 
and is dodicatiMl to Yishnoo. It is eelehraled for the (‘xquisite per- 
fume of its llowers. Sir W. Jones states that llieir fragrance is so 
strong that hees will .seldom, if ever, alight upon them. The natives 
adorn their lieads with tliem, the rich orange colour of the flowers 
contrasting strongly with their dark hlack hair. The fruit is said to 
ho edible. I’he name Champaca is derive<l from Ciampa, an island 
between Cambi'gia and Coehin-CIiina, where tlie tree grows. The 
wood is light, hut is u.sed fiw making drums. The seeds are said to 
destroy vermin. — {Roxh. Don.) Another species is the M. nila- 
girica, the timber of which is used in house-building. It is of a 
hand.^onio mottled colour, and has been tried at Bombay for ships. — 
Wight J. Grah. 

(386) Mimusops elengi {Linn.) N. 0. Sapotace^. 

Eleagee, Mal. Maglmdam, Tam. Pogliada, Tel. Bholseri, Dus. HulBari, 
Hind. Bukul, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, middling size ; leaves alternate, oval- 
lanceolate or oblong, acuminated, glabrous ; pedicels shorter 
than the petioles, many together, l-flowered ; calyx 8-cleft, in 
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a double series, segments lanceolate, 4 exterior ones latger 
and peimanent ; corolla-tube very short, fleshy, segments in a 
double series, exterior ones 16, spreading, interior ones 
8, generally contorted, and converging, lanceolate, and slightly 
torn at the extremities ; beiTV oval, smooth, yellow when ripe, 
usually 1-cellcd ; seeds solitary, oblong ; flowers white, frag- 
rant. FL March — April . — Roxh FI. Lid. ii. 21)0. — Cor. i. t. 

14. — Wight Icon. t. 1580. — Iihcede, i. t. 20. Peninaula. 

Bengal. Silhet. 

Medical Uses. — According to llorsfit*ld, tlio hark possesses 
astringent tonic ])roj)crti(‘s, and lia.s jiroved us(‘lul in levers. A de- 
coction of the hark forms a good gargle in salivation. A waU.T distilled 
from the flowers is u.s(*d by the natives in Southern India, both as a 
stimulant medicine and as a jierfnme. — Phann. of I 

IxoxoMic Uses. — 'fids tree has an ornamental a]>pearance. Tlio 
flowers, wliich a]>pear twict* a-year, are .snm<*what fragrant and power- 
fully aromatic. The natives <lisiil an odoriferous water from them. 
The fruit is edihht. 'fhi* .seeds yield an ahiindanee of oil, in request 
for piiinteLS. If the leaves are put in the Hame of a eandh‘, they will 
make a smart craekling noi.s**. Tlie tree is nmeh ridlivaUal in tho 
gardeiES of the natives, e.spceially roiiml the mausoleums of the. Mo- 
hamniedaiis. 1 )r h’oxhiirgh said h<* only <»ne(‘ found it in a wild state. 
It was on the mountains oi' the Jiajahmiindry district. — Jlawh. 

(387) Mimusops hexandra ( ) Do. 

Pallat, Tam. I'ulla. Ti:i,. 

Descriptiox. — T ree; leaves alt(!rinit(», eniieiforin or oheor- 
date, dee])ly emargiiiatt‘, ghihrous and shining on ])oUi surfaces; 
calyx G-cleft, with 3-iiiterior and 3-(txt(uior segments ; corolla 
tube very short, interior segments G, the ext(n*ior 12 ; pedicels 
1-6 together, nearly as long as tliesmootli ])etioles, l-flowering ; 
berry size and sljajXi of an olive, yellow when rij>e ; flowers 
small, wliitish. FL ^lareh — April. — Ilojh. FL hid. ii, 238. — 

Cor. i. t. 15. — Wight Icon. t. 1587. Mountains of the Cir- 

tars. Bombay. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is much used in Guzerat for a variety 
of purposes, such as sugar-mill Ixjam.s and wedl-frarnes. It is also 
much used by wa.shcrmen to beetle their cloth.s on, being remarkably 
heavy and tougli. The fruit is eatable. — lioxh. Dr Gibson^ 

(388) Mimasops Eanki {Linn.) Do. 

Manilkara, Mal. 

Bescbiption. — ^T ree ; leaves alternate, olx>vate, very blunt. 
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silvery or hoary beneath, crowded at the ends of the branches; 
flowers fascicled, hexandrous; fruit oval, drooping; flowers 
yellowish white, tinged with rose. FL March — April. — Roxh. 
FL Ind. ii. 238. — lihcedc, iv. t. 35. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astrin^^eiit, and yields a kind of gummy 
fluid. The leaves ground and mixed with tlie root of Curcuma and 
ginger are used as cataplasm for tumours. The tree is extensively 
cultivabul in (Jhina ami iMala])ar on account of its acid and esculent 
fruit, wliich is said to increase the ujipetite. 'J'lie leaves boiled in 
gingely oil ami added to the pulvi ris(‘d barks are re<*k<»ned a good 
reme<ly in Jieriluui. — {lih •>(>(!('.. Unohr.) The seeds yield an oil 
whi(;h is apjdied to th(^ eyes in opljthalmia, and also internally as an 
anthelmintic . — PowdCtt I'lntJ. Prod. 

(389) Mollugo cerviana (Xcr.) N. (). Cauyophyllace.e. 

Parpmlagum, Tam. I‘arj>atakuin, Tkl. GlliIna^hak, Beng. 

l)K8CUirTl0N. — Small plant half a foot; stems stvaightish, 
ascending, terete ; leav(*s 0 ])]>osit(‘, or alternate by abortion, 
linear, vertieillato, very narrow, bluutisb, glaucous; calyx 5- 
parted ; ])elal8 none ; ia‘(lumd(‘s elongatcsl, bearing 3 uinlxdlate 
flowers; stamens usually 5, or less by abortion; capsule 
3-valved, 3-celled, mtiiiy-seisb’d ; calyx wbiti' on the inside. 

— 71^. (('* A. Prod. i. 44. — Tliuruaccum cervianu, Linn. 

Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — Tins plant mixed with oil is made into an oint- 
ment for scabies ami other eutani'ous diseast‘s. The young shoots 
and flowers are given in infusion as a mild diajdiorelic in fever cases. 
— AinsJiv. 


(390) Mollugo spergula (Linn.) Do. 

Toora, Tam. Cliatara.'ilii, Tel. Gliiini Sliak, Bi:ng. 

Description. — Small jdant ; stem very straggling and 
branched; leaves more or less succulent, oblong or obovate/ 
mucronate, alternated towards their base ; pedicels 1-flowered, 
several together, forming a simple sessile umbel ; stamens 3-5 
or 10 ; petals narrow, cleft to the middle, or none ; seeds rough 
with numerous tubercles ; flowers small, white. FL Nearly all 
the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 44. — M. verticLllata, Roxh. FL Ind. 
i. 360 (not Linn ) — Pharnaceum mollugo, Limi. — Roxh. FI. 
Ind* ii. 102. — Rhcede, x. t. 24. Peninsula. Bengal 
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Medical Uses, — ^The bitter leaves are esteemed by the natives as 
stomachic, aperient, and antiseptic, and are given in infusion, and are 
considered especitilly eilicacious in suppressed lochia. Moistened 
with castor-oil and applied wacin, they are said to bo a good remedy 
in ear-ache. — Aiinflie, 


(391) Momordica Charantia (/.///w.) N. O. Cucurbit ace.*:. 

Kunila, Beno. Parulij»ii.sel. Mal. ravu-kui, Tam. 

Description. — Climbing; stems more or less liairy; loaves 
palmately o-lobed, sinuate, toothed, when young more or less 
villous on the under vside, particularly on the nervi‘s ; peduncles 
slender, with a reniform hraeteole. ones with the hracteolo 
about the middle, /r/nn/r with it near the base ; IVuit oblong or 
ovate, more or less tulxuvh'd or muricated ; seiuls with a thick 
notched margin and red aril ; flowers middle-sized, pale yellow. 
FL Aug.~Oct.— ir. d; J. Prod. i. ?>4H.—Ro,rL FI. Jnd. iii. 
707. — Wifjht Icon. ii. t. 504. — M. miiricata, Willd. — lihcedc 
Mai. viii. i. 9, 10. Cultivated every wlnue in the Peiiinsula. 

Medical Uses. — T here are two chief varieties dilHa'ing in the 
forms of the fruit, the one having the fruit longer ainl inor(! oblong, 
the other with the fruit smaller, more ovale, muricated, and tuber- 
cled. There arc besides these many intermediate gradations. Tho 
fruit is hitter hut wholesome, ami is eaten in curritts by tho natives. 
It requires, howtiver, to he .steep(;d in salt water htTore being cooked. 
That of the smaller variety is most esteemed. Thii whole plant 
mixed with cinnamon, long-jK*}»p<T, rice, aiul marothy oil [Jlydno^ 
carj/u^ inabri(tuif)y is administered in tin; form of an ointimmt in psora, 
scabies, and otlier cutaneous di.seas<t.s. TIk; juic,(^ of the heaves mixed 
with warm water is reckomsl anthelmintic. 'Ilu^ wliole plant pul- 
verised is a good specific externally appliixl in leprosy and malig- 
nant ulcers. — itheede. Dr Gibmn. Wujht. 

(392) Momordica dioica (Roxb.) Do. 

Eriinapasel, Mal. Paloopaghel, Tam. Agakara, TeL. 

Desceiption. — Climbing, dia3cious ; root tuberous ; stems 
glabrous ; leaves long-petioled, cordate at the base, from entire 
to, 3-4 lobed, toothed, upper side slightly scabrous, under 
smooth or nearly so ; peduncles slender, with entire bracteoles, 
male with the bracteole close to the flower, and concealing the 
lower part, female one small near the base ; finiit ovate, muri- 
cated ; seeds oval, surrounded with a large red aril ; flowers 
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Ittrge, yellow. FL Sept. — Nov. — W. A A, Prod, i. 348. — 
Wight Icon. t. 606, 506. — Rheede, viii. t. 12. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — Of this species there are several varieties, differ- 
ing chiefly in the forms of the leaves. The young green fruits and 
tuberous roots of the female plants are eaten by the natives. They 
sometimes weigh from 2 to 3 Ih. liheede says that this plant is 
truly cephalic, for mixed with cocoanut, pepper, red sandal, and other 
ingredients, and applied in the fonii of liniment, it stops all pains 
in the head. The root, wliich is mucilaginous to the taste, is pre- 
scribed by Hindoo j)ractitioner.s in the form of electuary in hcemor- 
rhoids. — A i ns/ie. Rh crde. 


(303) Morinda citrifolia (Linn.) N. (). CiNCiioNACE.ii. 

iTjdian Mu]]>orry, Envj. Monj.i-pavattay, Nooiia, Tam. Cada pilva, Mal. Mol- 
agha, Maddiclietioo, Tel. Al,'Atchy. Hind. 

Description. — Small tree ; leaves opposite, oval, alternated 
at both ends, .shining ; ca])ituli .shortly peduncled, leaf opposed; 
branchh'ts 4-angled ; corolla long-infundibuliform 5 (occa- 
sionally 4-7) cleft; anthers half hid in the tube; style the 
length of the tube ; h(U’ries concrete 'into an obtuse ovate 
shining fruit ; flowers white. FI. Nearly all the year. — W. & 

A. Prod. i. 410.— 7.W>. FI. Ind. i. 541.— AVorrfc, i. t. 52. 

Coromandel. Cultivated in Kandemh, llerar, and the Deccan. 
Jlombay. 

M?:niCAi. Uses. — T lu^ fruit is u.^ed among the Cochin-Chinese as 
a deobstriuuit and (‘luiiii'iiagogue. The exprt\ss<*d juice of the leaves 
is externally ap])lied in gout ; and apjdied fresh to wounds and ulcers, 
are said to acceleivato their cure with great eflicjac}'. J>y a chemical 
j)ro(jes.s, a kind of .salt is extracted from the leaves, reckoned useful 
in cleaning bad and inveterate ulcer.s. — Wi[dd, Ainslie. Rheede. . 

Economic I’sks. — A scarlet dye is ]>rociired from the root, used 
for handkerchiids, turbans, Ac. The colouring matter resides chiefly 
in the bark of the roots. The small pieces, which are best, are worth 
from 4 to 5 rupees a maund. It is exj)orted in large quantities from 
Malabar to Cuzerat and the northern ]iai t Hindoostan. Dr Gibson 
says they arc partly dug uj) the .second y('ar, and are in perfection 
the third. Tlie wood is of a deep yellow colour, and useful for 
ordinary purposes. The natives use it for their wooden slippers. 
The M, fhictoria (Koxh.) is considered to ht^ the same species in its 
wild state. It is common in most parts of India. The green fruits 
are eaten by the natives in their curries. The wood is hard, very 
durable, variegated red and wliite, and employed for gun-stocks in 
preference to any other wood. This latter is the Tagaroo of the 
Teloogoos. — (Roxh. ^ Simmonds.) The M, iomentoaa (Mw^enaMe 
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in Malaydim) is common in Travancore. A dye is procured irom tlie 
interior of the wood in older trees. The timber, wliich is yellow, 
will take an excellent polish, and is useful for various economical 
purposes. — Fers, Ohs. 

(394) Morinda umbellata (Linn.) I>o. 

Noona-maruni, Tam. Chota-Alka, Di k. Moolooglioodoo, Tel. 

Description. — Climbini*'. glabrous ; (’ortdla short infuiuli- 
buliform ; leaves from oblong-laiieeolaU* to (‘uneate oblong, 
pointed; stipules membranaceous, united in a ti um ated sheath; 
peduncles terminal, 3-7 in a sessile l(*rniinal umbel about lialf 
the length of the leaves; ca]>ituli glohosi* ; calyx margin 
entire ; limb 4 (occasionally 5) cleft ; iilamcnts short, inserted 
into the bottom of tlie dilatc'd ])art of tin* tiihi* among many 
hairs; anthers exerted; llovvers \vlnt(‘. FL Mandi.— IT. <{? 
A. Prod. i. 420. — scandens, Foa'k FL Jnil. i. 548. — 
Rheedc^ vii. t. 27. Conrtallum. Travancore. Malabar. 

Economic Usks. — 'H ic root yields a dye r»f pennamait ycOlow ; 
and witli the addition of sappan wood a red «lve is j)re]>ared from 
the same in ( aK*liin ( diina. Siniiiionds says tliai tin* colours dyed 
with it are for tin* most part ex.-a iMliiiL^ly I'lilliant, and tin* (‘olouring 
matter far more jK'rmaiu nt than many other red colours are. With 
improved management it would probably rival that of inathler. 
This will apply to the various sjua-ics of tin* Indian mulberry j»laiit. 
In this species the nunib<u’ of stamens varies iii the same head 
of flowers, but there arc usually oidy A)ur. — Fitnmonds. 

Ainslie. Lour. 

(395) Moringa pterygosperma (Oor/u.) y. O. Mo!UN(iAci:A:. 

Horse-radish tree, E.v<J. Moerin^diy, Tam. Moora^^a, 'I'ja.. Moonguy, DliK. 
Sujua, Hind. Shajina, Bkxu. Mooringeh, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 30-35 feed ; leave.s 2-3 pinnate with 
an odd leaflet ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5, n(a'irly equal, tlie ui)per 
one ascending ; filaments liaiiy at the liase ; racemes })anicled ; 
5 stamens without antliers ; secals luiiiieroiis, 3-angled, the 
angles expanding into wdiigs ; flowers Avliite. /7. Jan. — July. 
— WF& A. Prod. i. 178. — Guilaiidiiin Moringa, Linn. sp . — 
Hyperanthera Moringa, Vahl. — Ro:td>. FL Ind. ii. 308. — Rheede^ 
vi. t 11. Common in gardens in tlie reniiisula. 

Medical Uses. — T he native practitioners prescribe the fresh root 
as a stimulant in paralysis and interrnitUait fevers. They also use 
it in epilepsy and hysteria, and reckon it a valuable rubefacient in 
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palsy and chronic rheumatism. In Java the roots have been re- 
ported beneficial in dropsy. The same virtues have been ascribed 
to the horse-radish of Europe, a syrup made with an infusion of 
which the celebrated Dr Cullen found efficacious in removing hoarse- 
ness. The root has a pungent odour and a heavy aromatic taste. 
Dr Wight suggested tliat it would greatJy increase the activity of 
sinapisms. An oil is prepared from the seeds which is used ex- 
ternally for pains in tlie limbs, gout, and rheumatism. In the West 
Indies it is used as a salad oil, Ix^eausi* it do(;s not congeal or turn 
rancid. The l(*av(‘K, }»ark, and r(jot, according to liheede, are anti- 
spasmodic. I'ln^ juic(‘ of the leaves mixed with jjepper is applied 
over the eyes in vertigo; and mixed Avith comimm salt is given to 
children in tlatuleiiey. It is also used to hasten supiiuration in 
boils. The hark, rubbed up in ibte-watcT mixed Avith cummin-seed, 
is a cure for gumlanls and tootbaclje. The leaves simply warmed 
arc apj)li(Ml in hydroeele, and also good for ulcers and guinea-worm. 
A gum re..s(unbling tragaeaiitb exudes from ibis tree if an incision be 
made in tlu^ hark. It is iiseil, in lieathu^lu^, mixed AAuth milk and 
externally riihlud on the temples. It is also locally applied to 
buboes and vener(‘.al pains iii the limbs. In Jamaica the wood is 
em])loyed for dyeing a blue colour. — AiuhUc. 

Economic Usks. — Tint r )ot of this tree is much like the English 
horse-radish. TIjc long le unu'S ait* Avcdl known as a vegetable so 
often used both by lluroj ‘aiis and naliv(\s in curries. The seeds 
wore formerly known as tli /»/’// from Avhicli the oil of Ben was 
extracted. It is chieily usi d ])y perfunnus and Avatchmakers. Both 
leaves and lloAvers arc eaten by the natives. — WujJd. Liiidley, 


(39G) Mucuna gigantea {Dec.) X. O. Leguminos.®. 

Kukavalli, Mal. 

DESCRirTiON. — Clinibing, perennial ; leaflets ovate, acute, 
adult ones glabrous ; flowers almost umbellate, at the apex of 
long pendulous peduncles ; ])edieels long, slender ; 3 lower 
segments of the calyx short, tooth-like, the other very short; 
legumes linear-oblong, dee})ly furrowed along the sutures, not 
plaited, armed with stiff, stinging hairs, 3-6 seeded ; seeds 
oval; flowers large, sulphur-coloured. FL Aug. — Dec. — W. 
& A, Prod. i. 254 . — Carpopogon giganteum, Royd). — Kheede^ 
viii. t 36. Malabar. Coromandel. Concans. 

Medical Uses. — Bliecdo shites that the virtues of this plant in 
rheumatism are very conspicuous. The bark, pulverised and mixed 
with dried ginger and other ingredients, rubbed over the parts 
affected, is one of the best modes of administering it. — Bheede. 
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(307) Mucana prnrita (Hook,) Do. 

Cowhage. Exo. Naicorrna, Mal. Poonaykalie, Tam. Peeliadagoo kaila, Tkl. 
Eiwach, iliND. Kanchkoorie, Duk. Alkushee, Dknu. 

Description. — Annual, twining; branches pubescent or 
slightly hairy; leaves pinnately trifoliolate ; leallets ovate, 
upper side glabrous, under sjmnkled with adpresscd silvery 
hairs; racemes shorter than the leaves, droo})ing; pedicels 
shorter than the calyx; calyx cleft to the middle, white with 
adpressed hairs, segments broad-lanceolate; cui'olla papilion- 
aceous ; vexillum cordate, incumbent on tlic ahe, ahe oblong- 
linear, sometimes slightly cohering, keel straight below, 
slightly falcate in the u]>per ]>art, terminated by an acute 
beak ; legume slightly curvtid like an S, d('nsi‘ly clothed with 
rigid stinging hairs, G-seeded ; llowcu’s larg(‘, dark ])ur])le. FI. 
Dec, — Feb. — IF. (f: A. J'nxf. i. 255. — har])opogon j)ruriens, 

Roxh. — Rhcedcf viii. t. 35. reninsula. Jlengal. . Dheyra 

Dhoon. 

Medical Uses. — The ront in infusion is lulininistcnHl in cholera, 
and a syrup thickened with the luiirs till it is of tlie consistence of 
honey is prescribed by European jiractitioners us a good anthel- 
mintic ; but the natives do not u.s<? tin*, stinging hairs of the pods 
for this purpose. There is no doiihl, Ainslie ohs(!rv(\s, hut that it 
is simply by tliose iiiechaiiical means that the Ijairs act in worm 
cases. Neither the tinctur(^ nor dretM-tion has tin* .same (;ilect. If 
the pods are incautiously toiiclied, tluy will eause an intohjrablo 
itching in the fingers. In the West Indies a deeoedion of the root 
is reckoned a powerful diuretic and cleanser of the kidneys, and is 
also made into an ointment for elephantijisi.s. Tlie le*aves are applied 
to ulcers, and the beans reckoned aplirodisiac. A vinous infusion 
of the pods (12 to a quart) is said to be a certain remedy for the 
dropsy. — Ainslie. Itheede. 

l^ONOMic Uses. — T he seeds of many species are ediblcj, and 
reckoned equal to the English bean. Among these, may be (iiiumer- 
ated the M. monosperma (Dec.), known as the Negro Bean, a 
favourite vegetable with ]3rahmins; the M. nim.i is al.so cultivated, 
the tender fleshy pods of which, whcji stripped of their exterior 
skin, make a most excellent vegetable for the table, scarcely inferior 
to the garden-bean of Europe. The present species is a native of 
both Indies. The seed is said to absorb the poison of scorpions, and 
to remain on the sting until all is removed . — PowelVs FunJ. Prod, 
Boxb, 
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(398) Musa paradisiaca {Linn.) K. O. Musacejb. 

Common Plantain, Eno. Vala, Mal. Valie, Tam. Komarettie, Tjcl* Kayla^ 
Himo. Kach Kula, Benq. Maoa, Vuk. 

Desckiption. — Herhaccous ; stem simple, thickly clothed 
with the sheathing petioles of the leaves ; leaves forming a 
tuft on the ai)ex of tlie stem ; si>ike of flowers compound, 
rising from the a])ex of tlje sU*ni, each division enclosed in a 
largo spjithe with male flowers at ilie base, female or herma- 
phrodite ones at tlie u]>per (‘iid ; ])(‘rianth with 6 superior 
divisions, of wliicfli are grown together into a tube, slit at 
the back, tla^ Gtli is small and (‘om'ave ; style short; fruit 
oblong, fleshy, obscurely 3-5 c.(»rnered, with numerous seeds 
buried in iml]) ; llowm-s yellowish whitish. 17. All the year. 
M. sapientuni, Jiox/j. FI. 1 it>i i. GG3. — Cor. iii. 275 . — Ehccdet i. 
t. 12-1‘i. Cultivated everywhere. Chittagong. 

Mudical Usios. — The tciut-r leaves are in cominon use for dress- 
ing blister(‘d surt'ae(is. For this j)urju»sc a ]a('C(' of the leaf, of the 
required si/(‘, snioared willi any bland vegetable* oil, is applied to 
the denudecl surlaee, and ke]>t on the place by means of a bandage. 
The. blisbu’ed surCaee is generally found to heal aft er four or five days. 
For the lirst two days the u)»per .smooth surfaee of ilu* leaf is placed 
next the skin, and subse(juentl v tlie undm* side, until the healing 
process is eoiujtletr. This is eoiisitlertMl belter tliaii the usual mode 
of treatment with .sjH*rma(M*tti ointmmit. J>r Van Someren occasion- 
ally employed tlu* plaintaiii leaf as a suhstitute for gutta-percha 
tissue in the water-dressing of w« minis and ulcers, and found it 
answer veuy well. A ]»ie(:e of fre.sh ]»laiitain leaf forms a cool and 
pleasant shade for the eyes in the various forms of i>phthalmia so 
coiumon ill tlm F.ast. Tin* jireserved fruit, whieli resembles dried 
figs, is a noiirisliiug and antiseorbiitie article of diet for long voyages. 
In this state they Avill keej» for a long time. — {Pharm. of India.) 
Long, in his History of ,huiiaica, says that on thrusting a knife into 
the body of Ihi* ])lant tin* astringent lumped water that issues out is 
given with great success to persons suhjt‘ct to s]>itting blood, and in 
fluxes. 

Economic Uses. — This extensively cultivated plant is common to 
both Indies. The ancients were acquainted with tlie fruit ; and the 
name of Pahiy whicli is used in Pliny’s description of it, is identical 
with the word Vala, which is the Malay alum name to the present 
day. Probably all the cultivated varieties in this country have sprang 
from a single species, of which the original, according to Dr Eox- 
burgh, was grown from seeds procured from Chittagong. A wild 
variety, probably the M. superha^ which is found in the Dindigul 
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valleys, I have often met with on the mountains in Ti*avancore, at 
high elevations. 

In the Himalaya it is cultivated at 5000 feet, and may ho found 
wild on tho Neilgherrios at 7000 feet. It is cultivated in Syria as 
far as latituile 34°, but, Humboldt says, ceases to bear fruit at a 
height of 3000 feet, where tlie mean annual teini)eraturo is G8°, and 
where, probably, the he,at of summer is delicienl. l.indhy enumer- 
ates ten species of ^lusa, st)ine of which grow to the lieight of 25 or 
30 feet, but the ('hinese sj)ecies {M. C/fiut'nsitt or Curnuiishii) doe^j 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in lieight. The spei ilic name of the jilant 
under consideration was giviii by botanists in allusion to an old 
notion that it was the forbithlm fruit (»f Scripture. It has also been 
supposed to be what was iutcmled by tlu' gra[)cs, one branch of 
which was borne up(Ui a p<»le between two nirii that the Hjiies of 
Moses brought out of the rromis<‘d J.and. 'fhc plantain is con- 
sidered very nutritious and wholesome, either <lr(*sscd or raw ; and 
no fruit is so easily cultivated in troj»i<*al couiiiri(‘S. Then' is hanlly 
a cottage in India that has not its grove ol‘ j>lantains. Tin*, natives 
live almost upon them ; and the st<‘ms of the phintain, hulen with 
their branches of fruit, an* invariably ]>laced at tlu,i entrama^ of their 
houses during their marriage or other festivals, approi>rial(5 embleiuH 
of plenty and fertility. Its succulent roots and largi; leaves are well 
adapted for keeping the gnmnd moist, <‘V« n in the holl<‘st months. 
The best soil for its cultivation is newly-cleared forest land where 
there is much de<*ayt‘d vegetation. Additional manure will greatly 
affect tho increast* and llavour of the fruit. Sonu* of the variidies 
are far inferior to the r^st; tlie (luindy plantains are the best known 
in Madras, which, though small, are of delicious llavour. The jilaut 
must bo cut down immediately aftm* the fruit is gathered ; new 
shoots spring uji from tin; old stems ; and in this way it will grow 
on springing up and hearing for twi nty years or more. In Ann*rica 
and the Society Isles tin- fruit is preserved a> an arti<;le of trade. 
A meal is prepared from tin* fruit, hy stripping oil’ the skins, slicing 
the core, and, when thorouglily dried in the sun, powdiTing and 
sifting it. It is much used in the West Indies for infants and 
invalids, and is said to lie especially nourishing. Jiegarding its 
nutritive rpialities, Trofessor Johnston ]mblished the following infor- 
mation in the ‘Journal of the Agricultural Society of Scotland;* 
“ We find the plantain fruit to ajiproach mf>st nearly in coriipoHition 
and nutritive valium to the potato, and tin; plantain //tml to those of 
rice. Thus, the fruit of the jJaiitaiii gives 37 ja-r cent, and tlie raw 
potato 25 per cent of dry matter. Jii regard to its value as a food 
for trifl-Ti in our northern climatc*s, there is no reason to l>elievo tliat 
it is unfit to sustain life and health ; and as to warmer or tropical 
climates, this conclusion is of more weight. The only chemical 
writer who has previously made personal ob.servations upon this point 
(M. Boussingault) says, ‘ I have, not sufficient data to detennine the 
nutritive value of the banana, but 1 have reason to believe that it 
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is superior to tliat of potato. I have given as rations to men 
employed at hard labour about 6| lb. of half-ripe bananas and 2 ounces 
of salt meat.* Of these green bananas he elsewhere states that 38 
per cent consisted of husk, and that the internal eatable part lost 56 
per cent of water by drying in the sun. The composition of the ash 
of the plantain also bears a close resemblance to that of potato. 
Both contain much alkaline matter, i)otasli, and soda salts ; and in 
both there is nearly the same i>erccntage of phosphoric acid and 
magnesia. In so far, therefore, as the supply of those mineral 
ingredients is concerned, by which the body is supported as neces- 
sarily as by the organic food, tlierc is no reason to doubt the banana, 
equally with the ])otato, is fitted to sustain the strength of the 
animal body.” 

Dried jdantains form an arti<!le of commerce at Bombay and other 
jiarts of tlie Peninsula. TIhjv are merely cut in slices and dried in 
tlie sun, and being full of saccharine matter, make a good preserve 
for the table. Exjioris from the former j>lace to th(‘ extent of 267 
cwt., valued at riijiees 1450, were shi]>pe(l in 1850-51. The juice 
of the unrijie fruit and lymph of the staimuis are slightly astringent. 
In the West Indies the latter has been used as a kind of marking 
ink. 

All tlic sj)ocics of Musa are remarkable for the number of the 
spiral V(3ssel8 lh(‘y contain, and one species {M, textilis) yields a fine 
kind of llax, witli which a very delicate kind of cloth is fabricated. 
The jilantain iilire is an excellent substitute for hemp in linen thread. 
The line grass cloth, shij)’s cordage and ropes, which are made and 
used in thi* South Sea fisheries, are made from it. The outer layers 
of the sheathing foot stalks yield tlie thickest and strongest fibres. 
It is considered that th(‘re would he no diflieulty in obtaining from 
this plant alone any r<*qiiired (pianlity of fibre, of admitted valuable 
quality, which might be exjiorted to Eurojie. It can be used with 
no less facility and advantage in the manufacture of paper. A pro- 
fitable export made of plantain and aloe fibre has been established 
on the western coast. The best mode of jireparing the fibre is thus 
given by Dr Hunter : — 

“ Take the u]>rigbi stem and the central stalk of the leaves; if the 
outer ones are ohl, stained, or withered, reject them ; strip off the 
difierent layers, and juoceed to clean them, in shade if possible, soon 
after the tree has been cut down. Lay a loaf-stalk on a long flat 
board with the inner surface uppermost, scrape the pulp off with a 
blunt piece of hoop-iron fixed in a grove in a long piece of wood. 
(An old iron spoon makes a very good scraper.) When the inner 
side, which has the thickest layer of pulp, has been cleaned, turn 
over the leaf and scrape the hack of it. When a good bundle of 
fibres has been thus partially cleaned and piled up, wash it briskly 
in a large quantity of water, rubbing it all well and shaking it about 
in the water, so as to get rid of all the pulp and sap as quick as 
possible. Boiling the fibres in an alkaline ley (potash or soda die- 
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solved in water), or washing with Europe soap, gets rid of the sap 
quickly. The common country soap, which is made with quick- 
lime, is too corrosive to bo depended upon. After washing the 
fibres thoroughly, spread them out in very thin layem, or hang them 
up in the wind to dry. Bo not expose the tibres to the sun when 
damp, as this conimunicatos a brownisli-yellow tinge to thotti, which 
cannot be easily remov(‘d by bleaching. Leaving the fibres out at 
night in the dew bleaches tliein, but it is at the i'xj>ens(^ of part of 
their strength. All vegetable substances are apt to rot if kept long 
in a damp state.” 

In the Jury lieportk of the ^ladras Exhibition it is stated : ‘Mt 
yields a fine white silky libre of cauisiderabh' length, esj>(*cially lighter 
than hemp, flax, and aloe libre, by one-fbiirth or one-lilYh, and 
possessing considerable strength. Th(‘re an' nnnu'roiis varieties of 
the plantain, which yield fibres of ditlerent qualities, viz. : — 

Rustaley, siijifrior ta]>lo }»laiitain. 

l\>oval(*y, (»r small (luimly varit'ty. 

Payvalcy, a pale asli-('<»l(mml sweet fruit. 

Momleii, 3 si<ied eoaise fruit. 

Shevaley, large re«l fruit. 

I'utchay Laden, or long curved green fruit. 

“These varioti(?.s, as iniglit he exp('el(ai, yield libivs of very different 
quality. This plant has a partieniar tendeney to rot, atul to hccoiue 
stiff, brittle, and di.scrdoiired, by .steeping in tlu' green state ; and it 
has been ascertained by trial tiiat the strength is in ju’oportion to 
the cleanness of the tihre. If it has been w< 11 eli'jined, and all tho 
sap quickly removed, it bears immersion in wat('r as well as most 
other fibres, and is .about the .‘^ame strength as iLissian lie.mp. The 
coarse large-fruited ])lantains yi(dd tlu^ strongest and tliiekc'.st fibres; 
the smaller kinds yield tim; lihre.s, suited for W( uving, and if ciandully 
prepared, tliese have a glo.'i.sy a]»pearan< e like silk. 'J'his glos.s, how- 
ever, can only Ih; got Ity el(?aniiig rapi«lly, and Indbre th(! sap has 
time to stain the tihr(‘ ; it is s(H)n lo.st if tint plant he steeped in 
water.” 

In Dr Loyle’s experiments on its strength, some, prepared .at 
Madras broke at 190 Ih., that from Hing.apore at .‘i90 11)., a 12- 
thread rope broke at 804 lb. ; proving that it is of gre.at strength, 
and applicable to cordage and rough (•anvas. Perhaps its value in 
the European mark(its might he .£50, or at any rat<! £35 a ton the 
coarser fibres, if sent in suHicient quantity and in a proper state. 
Respecting the manufacture of paper frmn the plantain fibres, the 
subjoined information is selected from l)r Jioylf*’s rmirnorandurn : — 

“ Among cultivated j)larit.s tliere is pi'oha)>ly nothing so well 
calculated to yicM a large supply of in.aterial, fit for making paper of 
almost every quality, as the plantain, so ext<*nsively cultivated in 
all tropical countries on account of its fruit, and of which the fibre- 
yielding stems are applied to no useful purpose. As the fruit already 
pays the expenses of the culture, this fibre could he afforded at a 
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cheap rate, as from the nature of the plant consisting almost onlj 
of water and fibre, the latter might easily be separated. One planter 
calculates that it could be aiForded for X9, 1 Ss. 4d. per ton. Some 
very useful and tough kinds of paj)cr have been made in India from 
the fibres of the plantain, and some of finer quality from the same 
material both in France and in the country.” 

Plantains and bananas are mere varieties of the same plant, — 
RoxJ). Fib. Plants. Simmotids. Indian Journal of Arts 

and Sciences. 

(399) Myrica sapida (IP///.) N. (). Myricace/e. 

Dksckiition. — T ree. ; leaves lanceolate, acuminate or obtuse 
at the ajx^x, qiiiU^ eiiliiv, glabrous, coriaceous ; aments cylin- 
dric, alteniaU*, rc'inotc, with a j)iil)ese('nt lachis; male flowers 
with an ovaU^ ])ubeiulous bract; stamens 3-5, longer tliau the 
bract ; anthers glabrous ; female llowers with a pear-shaped 
granular fruit; nut very hard, atUmuated at both ends. — Wall. 

Tent. Flor. Kep. j). 50, t. 45. Khasia hills. Slopes of the 

Himalaya. 

Medk’al Uses. — 'FIk' bark, called Kavjdiul in Ilindostani, forms 
an export to Patna and tin* low country, where it enjoys mucli re- 
pute as an aromatic stimulant, and is \i.sed as ruhifaeient and ster- 
nutatory. Hr Irvine (Mai. 7bp. of Ajmerv) states that he found 
kaephul and ginger mixed the lH‘st suh.'^tance with which to rub 
cholera ])atients, to juoiuote ixNudion. — Phann. of India. 


(400) Myriophyllum verticillatum (Linn.) 0. IlALORAGEiE. 

Paonatsuo, Tkl. 

Description. — Small aijuatic })lant, consisting of filiform 
roots, and jointed .slioots and stems, some creeping, some float- 
ing below the water; leaves sessile, vertieillate, oblong, linear- 
lanceolat(*; llowers axillary, .ses.sile, 1-4 in the verticel, 
smaller than tlu^ female; sj)atlie 1-llowered ; corolla 3-petalled, 
petals reflected ; female llowers on a distinct plant, axillary, 
generally solitary ; cjipsule apparently siliquose, 1-celled, 3-5 
seeded ; flowers small, yellow. FI. Aug. — Dec. — Roxl. H. B, 
p. 12. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — W hen the male flowers are ready to expand, 
the murexed spathe bursts, the floAvers are then quickly detached, 
and swim remote from the parent plant on the surface of the water 
in search of the female llowers, resting on the extremities of the re- 
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fleets leaflets of the perianth and petals of the corolla. The sngar- 
reflners use the herb while moist to cover the surflice of their sugar, 
as clay is used in the West Indies. Two or three days sufflee for 
the use . — RuxL 

(401) Mjrristica Malabarica {Lnm.) X. O. Myristicacm. 

Miilabar Nutim-fj, Exo. 

Di-scKliTioy. — Tree; leaves narrow-oblong or elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute at both ends or obtuse, quite glabrous, glaucous 
beneath ; in vmUy inflorescence axillary, dichotoniously cyinose, 
many-flowered, longer than the petiole ; female few-flowered, 
alabastrum gl()l)oso, jnibesc(*nt externally, bract very broad, 
embracing the base ; fruit oblong, tawny, hairy ; aril lacunose ; 
lobes twisted and folded into a cone at the top. — Dec. Pr'od, 
xiv. 194. — Il(fok Thoms. Flor. Ind. i. 103. — Mhccde, 
Mai. i. 5. Forests of Malabar and Travancore. 

IMfdical ITsks, — This tree yioMs a kiiul (tf nutin(*g larg(?r than 
the common imtim*^', and jK).ssi ssing but lit t It* fragnuatt^ or aromatic 
taste. When bruist*d and subjected to boiling, it yields a (jimiitity 
of yellowi.sh concrete tul, whitdi ha> been einjdiyed as an ellicacious 
application t(» bad and imbdent ulcers, allaying pain, cleansing the 
surface, and establishing healthy action. For this juirpttse it retjuiros 
to he melt<Hl down with a small tjuantity of any bland oil. It may 
be found serviceable as an embrocation in rheumatism. — Pharm, of 
India. 


(402) Myristica moschata (Thnnh.) Do. 

Nutine^^-f rre, E.no. Juclikati, TaM. 

Description. — Tree; leaves ovate, (dlijdic, acute at the base, 
acuminate at the apex, lateral nerves on both sides, 8-9 ; ped- 
uncles supra-axillary, 7ii(de.s few-flowered, females l-flowered ; 
pedicels nearly equalling the }>eduncle ; bracteole under the 
flower broadly ovate, scale-shaped ; flower nodding ; perigonium 
ovoid, half 3-cleft, nearly equalling the pedicfil, strigose exter- 
nately with adpressed hairs ; anthers 9-12 ; fruit ovoid-globose, 
drooping ; aril laciniated, red, aromatic, covering the seed. — 
Dec, Prod. xiv. 189. — M. fragrans, Iloatt. Hid. Nat. ii. part 
3, p. 233. — Blu7ne Bumphia, p. 1 80, t. 55. — M. officinalis, Linn. 
Hook, Exot. Bot. t. 155, 156. — Itvmjdi. Amh. t. 4. Culti- 

vated. 
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Medical Uses. — volatile oil resides in the kernel of the fruit 
It is stimulant and carminative, and in larger doses narcotic. It is 
used in atonic diarrhoea and some forms of dyspepsia, but is chiefly 
used as an addition to other remedies. It is used largely as a con> 
diment. Oil of nutmeg is a useful application in rheumatism, par- 
alysis, and sprains, diluted with a bland oil. Mace, the false aril 
investing the shell of the kernel as met with in commerce, is of a 
pale cinnamon yellow, and an odour and taste analogous to those of 
nutmegs. It yicjlds by distillation a volatile oil, which, in compo- 
sition, eifects, and uses, is similar to that of nutmegs. It is chiefly 
used as a condiment. — Phaiia, af Imflu. 

Economic TIhes. — Indigenous to th(‘ Indian Archipelago, but has 
long been successfully cullivattHl in th(^ warm m{)i.st climate of the 
western coast of India. I’he tree begins to bear at eight years old ; 
it is in its prime at twenty-live yearn, and continues to bear fruit till 
sixty or older. I'lni maca*, is dried in the sun, but the nutmegs are 
smoked by slow lires of wood for three months Ixifore they are fit 
for exportation. The refuse nuts are ground down, and by steaming 
and pressure afford a brown fluid, which cools into the so-called 
‘^nutmeg soap."' — (7’. Oxlnj.) In 1870-71 about 7 cwt. of nut- 
megs w(‘ro ex])orted from Jlombay, and 30 cwt. from Madras, valued 
respectivc^ly at Its. 7)73 and Its. 3012. — Trade lieporir. 
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(403) Naregamia alata (II’ ij- A.) K. O. Mkliace^. 

Nela-naregam, Mal. 

Description. — Small slmib, glabrous; calyx small, cup- 
shaped, 5-cleft ; petals 5, vcuy long, stra])-slin})C(l, distinct, 
free; filaments united into a long slender tube that is inflated 
and globular at the apex, the mouth with 10 very slight 
anther-bearing crenatures; leaves trilbliolate; leaflets cuneate- 
obovatc, quite entire, sessile ; petiole margined ; flowers on 
long axillary solihiry ])eduneles, whiter ; ca})sule slightly mem- 
branaceous, 3-cornered, 3-valvi‘d; seeds 2. FI. April — May. — 

W. & A, Prod. i. 110. — Wight Jeon. t. 00. — lihcede, x. 22. 

Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — T liis is a pretty little plant, and will flower freely 
when introduced in gardens. It grows wild in tlu^ d'ravancoro 
forests. The root and leaves are used in rhiannatisin, and the jnico 
of the plant mixed with cocoanut-oil is used in cases of jisora. — 
Jihfcdc, Pent. Oba. 


(404) Nauclea Cadamba {Iloxl.) N. 0. CiNcnoNACEA5. 

Vella Cadamba, Tam. Iludrak«hakaiuba, Tel. Cudduin, Ili.vn. Kudum, Bkno. 

Description. — Large tree with a perfectly straight erect 
trunk; leaves opposite, between bifarious and d(?cussate, oval, 
smooth, entire; petioles smooth; peduncles terminal, solitary; 
heads of flow^ers globose ; calyx 5-partite ; capsules 4-sided, 
4-celled ; seeds numerous, not wdnged ; fiow^ers small, orange- 
coloured, fragrant. FI. April — May. — Jtoxh. FI. Ind. i. 516. 
Bengal. Wynaad. Malabar on river banks. 

Economic Uses. — This is a large and ornamental tree. It is 
common about Calcutta, and is planted for the extensive shade it 
yields. The wood is of a yellow colour, and is used for various 
kinds of furniture. — Roxb, Jury Itep. 
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(405) Nanclea cordifolla (Boxb.) Do. 

Manja cadamba^ Tam. Daduga, Tel. Kelikuduni, Beno. 

Description. — Tree 40-50 feet ; leaves opposite, decussate, 
cordate, roundish, pubescent on the upper side, tomentose on 
the under; general peduncles axillary, 1-3 together, partial 
one shorter than the general, rather longer than the globose 
head of flowers ; calyx 5 - partite, segments clavate ; corolla 
pubescent, lobes spreading; capsule 2-celled; seeds 6, winged 
at tlie extremities; flowers small, yellow. FL Nov. — Dec. — 
W. & A. Prod i. Zd\.—lioxk FL Ind i. 5U.—Cor. i. t 53. 

Coromandel mountains. Concans. Hurd war. Bengal. 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is cA'cccdingly beautiful, and like 
that of tli(‘ box-tree. It is very close-grained, and is procured from 
1 to 2 feet in diainotor. It is good especially for furniture, being 
liglit and durable. If, liowevc^r, exposed to wet, it soon decays. In 
Bombay the carpenters use it for planking. — Roxh. Jury Rep, 
Mad Exhlh. 


(40G) Nauclea parvifolia (Roxh.) Do. 

Bota-cadaiiiii*, Tel. Neer-cailaiuba. Tam. 

Description. — Tree 30-40 feet, glabrous except in the axils 
of the nerves on the underside of the leaves; branches brachi- 
ate; leaves opposit(‘, ovate or oval, bluntish; general peduncles 
opposite, terminal, bearing a pair of small deciduous leaves, 
partial ones scarcely so long as the globose head of flowers ; 
limb of calyx very short, and almost truncated; lobes of corolla 
spreading ; capsule containing 2 cocci splitting at the inUer 
angle; flowers small, yellow. /7. April — Aug. — W, <t A. 
Prod i. 3d},— Roxh. FL Ind i 513.— Cer. i. t, 32.— Wight 

/K. ii. 123. — N. orientalis, Linn. Coromandel. Concans. 

Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of this tree is of light chestnut 
colour, IBne and close grained. It is useful for many purposes, but 
if exposed to wet it soon rote. It is used in Malabar for flooring, 
planks, packing -boxes, and similar purposes. — Roxh. Jury Rep, 
Mad. Exhib. 
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(407) NelnmUnm spedosnin (Willd.) N. 0. Nklumbiacks. 

Egyptian or Pythagorean Bean, Eno. Taniaray, Tam. Tamara^ Bem>tamani, 
Mai.. Yerra-tamaray, Tel. Lalkanial ; Kungwel ; Kaiual ; Padain ; Ambig, HlND. 
Pudiaapodoo ; Komol ; Poiighuj, Beno. Kung-evelka, DUK. 

Description. — Aquatic ; leaves orbicular, attached by their 
centre, glabrous, under surface pale, margins somewhat 
waved; peduncles longer than the petioles, erect ; root-stock 
horizontal, fleshy, sending out many fibres from the under- 
surface ; petioles long, rising above the surface of the water, 
scabrous with acute tubercles ; corolla polyjietalous ; con- 
nectivum produced beyond the cells of the anthers into a 
clavate appendage; nuts loose in the hollows of the torus, 
1-2 seeded ; flowers large, white or rose-coloured. FI. nearly 
all the year. — JT. d’- A. rnuL i. lb. — irif/ht III. i. t. 9. — 
— Ji()xb. FI. hid. ii. G47. — Nyiiqilnea Nelumbo, Linn. — lihccde, 

xi. t. 30, 31. Coininuu in tanks in tlie IVninsula and other 

parts of India. 

EcoNO.Mie U.sKS. — Tt is universally bflieved that this is the sacred 
F(jl/jttian Lotus, which originally found its way fnaii India, where it 
was indig(*iious, and the fruit was known as the, Pytliutiorvdu bean. 
If this be the case, it is a singular fact that, while the plant still 
survives in its native country, it has died out after the lai)He of cen- 
turies in Egypt, for the real Lot\is is no ]ung(*r found on tlie waters 
of the Nile. Uj) tr> the 17th c.entury it was (truiinioidy believed to 
be peculiar to Lower I^gypt, but no one had ever met with it there. 
Ilerodtdus has alluded to the plant, and indtted accurately dciscribes 
it. He calhMl it the “ Lily of the Nile,” hut this must not bo con- 
founded with several species of the Nympluea tril)(‘ which are found 
in the Nile to the jiresent day, ()f the Lotus he says, — “There 
are also other lilies, like roses, tliat grow in the river, the fruit of 
which is contained in a separate pod, that springs uj> from the root 
in form very like a wasp’s nest ; in this tliere are many berries fit to 
be eaten, of the size of an olive stone, .and they an; eaten hoth fresh 
and dried.” It grew abundantly in all the lakes and canals. Strabo 
and particularly Tlieophrastus have both mejitioned tlie sacired plant 
of Egypt, and the latter lias most minutdy <le.scrib<;d it, hut the 
savam who accomjianied NajKleon in his expf;(lition to that country 
looked in vain for it. It lias long ago disappeared. The most 
remarkable part of the plant is the structure of the seed-receptacle, 
which has been aptly coin]»ar<;d to a j»omegranat(; cut in half, or, as 
Herodotus says, like a wasp’s nest. When ripe, the seeds are loose 
each in their separate cell, and if shaken make a noise like a rattle.'' 
Unlike the Nymphsea, the stems, petioles, and flower-stems of the 
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Lotus are raised above the water, a peculiarity which may serve to 
distinguish it, where so many errors have been made in the specifica- 
tion of the two genera. In this country as well as in China and 
Ceylon the flowers are held especially sacred. The roots and seeds 
wore eaten by the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus, as they are 
now in India. It is also cultivated for the purpose. The mode of 
sowing the seeds is hy first enclosing them in halls of clay and then 
throwing them into the WMt(;r. The same method was adopted by 
the early Egyjdians. Sir J. Staunton remarked that the le^if from 
its structure growing entirely round the stalk has the advantage of 
defending botli flowers and fruit arising from its centre from contact 
with the water. Tin* stem nev(^r fails to asc(‘nd with the water from 
whatever depth, whenj its h^af exj)ands, rests upon it, and often 
rises above, it. '’rin^re an^ several varieties with whiU* or rose-coloured 
flowers, and with or w'itliout a prickly stem. When the tanks are 
dry the roots are embedded in the mud, but on the appearance of the 
rain they burst out again, and the suiface of the \vat<T, fis if by a 
miracle, becomes coven*d with the large broad hiaves. As a modem 
writer has observed, “ I'hen* is no jdant in the world which posses- 
ses so much inteiHJst in an historical ])oint of view as the Lotus. The 
emblem of sanctity amongst the ]>riests of an extinct religion four 
thousand years ago, it is now no longer known in the countries 
where once it was lield sacred, and luis sought refuge in the gardens 
and conservatories of tlio far-oflf lands of the vrest, of which the 
votaries of Isis never dreamt.” Dr Roxburgh says that the tender 
shoots of the roots between the joints are (\aten l)y the natives either 
simply boiled or in th(*ir curries. Th(^ s(‘eds an^ eaten eitlier raw, 
roasted, or boiled. The leav(*s and flower-stalks abound in spiral 
tubes, whicli are extract<*d with great care by gentl}^ breaking the 
stems and drawing apart the ends ; with these filaments are prepared 
those wicks which are burnt by the Hindoos in the lami)s placed 
before the shrines of their gods. The leaves are used as substitutes 
for plates ; and in Cdiina tlie seeds and slices of the root are served 
up in summer witli ice, and the roots are laid up in salt and vinegar 
for the winter. — lloxh, London. 

(408) Kerium odorum {AH.) X. 0. AporYNACE.v.. 

Sweet-scented 01eantlt?r, Eno. Tsjovaima Ai-alee, Mal. Aralee, Tam. Ghenueru, 
Tel. ICaiiecr, Duk. Kaiicr, Hind. Lal-kharubee, Benq. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-8 feet; calyx 5-cleft; corolla salver- 
shaped, throat crowned by lacerated segments, segments of the 
limb twisted, unequal - sided ; leaves linear lanceolate, 3 in 
a whorl, veiny beneath, with revolute edges ; peduncles ter- 
minal ; flowers pale-red, fragrant ; follicles cylindrical, FI, 

June — Aug. — Eooi^. FL Ind, ii. 2.--Rh€cde, ix. t. 1-2. Near 

banks of rivers. Common in gardens. 
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Medical Uses. — ^There are two or three varieties with deep red, 
white, rose-coloured, single and double flowers. The bark of the 
root is used externally as a powerful repellent, and made into a 
paste is applied in cases of ringwonn. The root itself taken in- 
ternally acts as a poison. — (Aiuslie,) The root contains a yellow 
poisonous resin, tannic acid, wax, and sugar, but no alcaloid or 
volatile poison. The same poison resides in the bark and flowers. 
It is very soluble in carbonate of soda, and, though not volatile, is 
carried otf mechanically when the plant is distilled with water. It 
is used in leprosy, oru])tions of the skin, and boils. — Poirrirs Punj, 
Plants, 

(409) Nicotiana Tabacum (Linn.) N. O. SoLANACKii*:. 

Toliacco plant, Eno. 

Description. — Herbaceous, piibesct‘nt, glutinous, stem erect, 
tapering, branclied above ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
sessile, lower ones dccurrent, half stem-clasping ; flowers pedi- 
ceUed bracteate; segments of the oblong calyx lanceolate, 
acute, unequal; corolla otitvvardly downy, throat somewhat 
inflated, segments of the mutdi-spn'ading limb acute; cuiisule 
tlie length of the calyx, or slightly longer. — Dec. Prod, xiii, pt. 

1, p. 557. — Lam. III. t. IIIJ. — Woodv, Med. Bot. i. t. GO. 

Cultivated. 

Medical Use.s. — T lu* juice of tobacco-leaves is ])owerfully sedative 
and antis])asinodic. It i.s used iiKHlicinally in dropsy and similar 
affections. As a local application it has been einj)loyed for relieving 
pain in rheumatic affections and skin diseases. Tol)acco-smoking is 
sometime.^ effectually resortcal to in asthma, 8pa.smodic coughs, and 
nervous irritability. l\^iilticeH of tobacco-leaves have been success- 
fully applied to the spine in tcdanu.s. — Phnnn. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The tobacco jdant has long Ixjfiii cultivated in 
India for the piirj)ose of its leaves being manufactured into cheroots. 
Many acres of land arc ydanted with it in the Salem and Trichinopoly 
districts, especially in the latter. Its cultivation also extends to the 
northern parts of the Deccan, and, in fact, wherever the locality may 
be favourable for its proper development. In a j)aper forwarded to 
the Agri.-Hort. Soc. of Madras in May 1802, Dr Sliortt gives the 
following account of its cultivation at Chingleput : — It is a cultiva- 
tion of four months. The seeds are sown into seed-beds late in the 
month of December, and the tobacco is giithered early in April. 
The beds are square, and receive the seeds sometimes before and 
sometimes after being irrigated. The beds are carefuUy prepared by 
free digging and turning up of the soil, when it is manured with 
equal portions of wood-ashes and dung-heap rubbish. Land in the 
mean time is prepared by the soil being freely ploughed, manured, 
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and the earth drawn out into small, narrow, parallel trenches, about 
a foot wide, with intervening ridges of the same breadth. When 
the seedlings have attained between 3 and 5 inches in height, and 
have put out three or four leaves, which they do in about twenty 
days, they are ready for being transplanted. The trenches are 
previously filled with water, and the seedlings planted on the top of 
the ridges, at the distance of 15 inches from each other, and for the 
first three or four days irrigated daily, after which irrigation is prac- 
tised every second day througlioiit tlieir growth. About the fifteenth 
or twentieth day after trans}>lantation the weeds are scraped out of 
the land either with a cocoanut-shcll or an iron scraper. In about 
a fortnight aft(*.r tliis the soil is loosened an<l weeds exterminated. 
Advantage is taken of this o}»])ortunity to (‘omj)lete the stand of 
plants by filling np the vacancies caused by tlie failure or accident^ 
destruction of ])lants. Irrigation is juactised as usual. At the com- 
mencement of tlie tliird month, a se<5ond hoeing or loosening of the 
soil and cxterniination of the w(M‘d is ])ra(dised ; and some two 
or throe days after that, the sidc-sh(»ots, which have begun to show 
themselves in the axilla (»f the leaves, are removed by being broken 
off. And about th(‘. end of the third month, when the stand of 
plants has attained luitween 2 and 3 feet in height, the tops of the 
bushes and all superfluous leaves are ])in(died off, leaving to each 
plant some ten or fifteen of th(! best-fornu^d leaves. The plants 
throughout their growth are subj(‘ct to attacks from insects of the 
caterpillar kind ; tlu^c should he looked for daily, the first thing in 
the morning, when tli(*y should he picked out and destroyed. When 
the plants have become rijx*, which thi*y do at the end of the fourth 
month, the leaves hecoim* speckled, and will fre((uently emek be- 
tween the lingers. At this period, should the jJants have grown 
well and luxuriantly, the average size of the leaf is 25 to 30 inches 
in length, and 5 to 7 inches in breadth. The plants are then cut 
down (leaving a eou}>le of inches of the stem in the ground), and 
allowed to he on the field to dry. In the evening they are 
gathered and stacked into a heap in some oj)en jdacc fur the night ; 
the next day the ground is spread over with palmyra leaves and 
straw of the varagoo {Panic urn miliacvum) to the height of G or 8 
inches ; and on this the i)lants are- sbicktnl, and covered over with 
straw and palm leaves, and jwessed with stones for five or six days, 
when the weights, straw, Ac. are removed, the tobacco-plants taken 
up and hung in the shade hy their stalks for a few days till the 
stalks become dry, when they are taken down and placed in a small 
close room, and covered as before wdth palm-leaves and straw, and 
pressed down by weights. Should the plants have become too dry 
and brittle, a few of the stalks are cut out and boiled with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, to which a cake of Palmyra sugar or jaggery 
is added, and the fluid or decoction sprinkled on the tobacco previous 
to stacking the second time. The stack is turned upside down once 
in three or four days. When this has been done several times, the 
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leaves are stripped off the stalks and tied into bundles, each containing 
from sixty to seventy leaves ; those are again stacked in bundles, and 
have "weights placed over them, after being covered with straw, &c. 
The buuilles are rearranged once in three or four days for some two 
or three weeks, when the tobacco is considered cured and tit for use, 
and is removed. The produce of one cawnie of land is about 350 
thoohs of tobacco ; a ihoolc is equivalent to 3 lb. 10 oz. The atten- 
dant expenses are — 


For ploughing the land, 

Us. 

14 

An. 

0 

p, 

0 

Watering, weeding, &c., 

IT) 

0 

0 

Land-rent, 

. . 0 

0 

0 

Total, 

34 

0 

0 


The value of tbc produce of one cawnie — viz., 350 thooks of tobacco 
— is valued at 150 rupees, fnuu which if 34 rupees be deducted, and 
allowing 16 ru])ees for contingent t'Xpeiises, a clear j>rolit of 100 
rupees goes to the cuJtivatcw. 'J’he see<ls an* so extremely niinuto 
and numerous that one jumnd sulhces for j)laiitiiig a cawnie of hind, 
and the price of the seed is eight annas a>[>ound. Wluui tlu^ tobacco- 
stalks are cut down, the stumps left in the soil soon throw out fresh 
shoots; these, if carefully weeded and watered, tlirive. well. The 
produce thus obtainiMl will realise, one-third of the v.'dm*- of tho 
original crop. The tobacco from the second cn»p is greatly inferior 
to the first in (piantity and (piality, conseqiuiiitly it deteriorates 
in value in the market. 

(410) Notonia grandiflora (Ihc.) X. O. CoMrosiT.i:. 

Description. — S hrubby; .st(?m thick, round, nuirkcd with 
scars of fallen h^ave.s ; leaves ohloiig or (d)ovate, ([uite (uitire ; 
corymb few-headed ; jiedicels much longer than th(3 capitulum'; 
flowers terminal, jiale yellow. FL I)ee. — Jan. — Dec. Prod. 
vi. 442. — Wight Contrih. 24. — N. coryinbosa, Dvc . — Wight 

Icon. t. 484. South Travancore. Keilglierries. High rocky 

places in the Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — I’his ])lant is asserted l)y Dr Gibson to bo a 
remedy in hydrophobia. The mode of administration is as follows : 
About four ounces of the fre.shly-gathered stems, infused in a pint 
of cold water for a night, yield in the morning, when subjected to 
pressure, a quantity of viscid greeni.sh juice, which being mixed 
with the water is taken at a draught In the evening a further 
quantity of juice made up into bfiluses with flour is taken. These 
medicines are to be repeated for three successive days. — Pharm, of 
India, 
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(411) Nyctaathes arbor tristia {Ldnn.) K 0. Jasminacejs. 

Mu^ja-pumerum, Mal. Singahar, Beno. Hursioghar, Hind. Pagala-mully, 
Tam. 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet, young shoots 4-sided; 
leaves opposite, short -petioled, cordate, or oblong, pointed, 
entire or coarsely serrate, scabrous ; panicles terminal, com- 
posed of smaller G-llowered terminal umbellets; calyx cam- 
panulate, slightly 5-notched, downy ; corolla tube cylindric, as 
long as the calyx, segments 5 - 7 ; iiivolucel of 4 inverse- 
cordate, opposite, sessile leaflets; flowers numerous; tube 
orange-coloured ; border white, fragi'ant. FI. Nearly all the 

year. — Iloxh. FI. Ind. i. 86. — Rliecde, i. i. 21. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

Economic Uses. — The flowers of this jdant shed a delicious 
fragrance in gardens where they grow, only during the night. It is 
at sunset that they open, and before tlie morning the ground is 
covered with the fallen corollas. The native women collect them, 
and, stringing them on threads, wear them as necklaces or twine 
them in their hair, llie orange-coloured tubes dye a beautiful buff 
or orange colour, with the various sliades between them, according 
to the preparation and mode of c(uiducting the operation ; but no 
way has yet been discovered of rendering the colour durable. Sirn- 
nionds mentions the bark of this treeamong other yielding tanning sub- 
stances. — {Rojch. Lindle.ij.) This tnu* is extremely common along the 
foot of the mountains which skirt the Deyra Dhoon, and maybe seen 
for several hundred feet above Kaj[)ore in the ascent to Mussoorie. 
J)r Wallich found it in a wild state near the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
on the hills near Prome. This affords a v(;ry satisfactory instance 
of the extensive distribution of the same sj)ecies along the base of 
the mountains, even when separated by 12® of latitude, or from 18® 
to 30®. — Royle, Him. But. 

(412) Nymphaa edulis (Dec.) N. O. Nymph-eacejs. 

Koteka, Tel. Cljliola-suudlii, Be.nc.. 

Description. — Aquatic; leaves oval, quite entire, downy 
underneath, margin sometimes slightly waved; petiole at- 
tached a little within the margin; petals 10-15 ; stamens 30, 
in a double series ; stigmas 10-15, rayed ; flowers white ; con- 
nectivum not prolonged ; seeds numerous. FI. Nearly all the 
year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 447. — N. esculenta, Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 
678. ^Bengal Circars, 

Economic Uses. — The tubers are much sought after by the 
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natives, both as an article of food and medicine. The capsule and 
seeds are either pickled or put into curries, or ground and mixed 
with flour to make cakes. The flowers are nearly three inches in 
diameter. — Eoxb, 

(413) Nymphaa rubra (Roxb.) Do. 

Red*flowere<l Water-Lily, En( 1. Yerra Kulwa, Tel. Ruklita chumluim, IIlND. 
Buro-rukto-kumbal, Uemu. 

Description. — Aquatic ; sepals 4 ; petals numerous ; leaves 
peltate, sharply toothed, downy but not spotted beneath ; lobes 
diverging ; connectivura not prolonged ; petioles inserted very 
near the margin of the leaf ; ilowers deep red ; torus bottle- 
shaped; carpels numerous, many-seeded; stigma 10-20, rayed. 
FL March — Aug. — W. & A. Prod. i. 17. — Wight III, i. 10. — 

Boxb. FL Ind. ii. 57G. Peninsula in tanks and ditches. 

Tan j ore. 

Economic Uses. — The roots and seeds are eaten by the natives ; 
and the capsules and seeds together are pre])ared in din’ereiit ways, 
sometimes pickled, or j)ut into curries, or made into cakes. A kind 
of starch and arrowroot is made from the underground stems and 
roots, and both are used as aliments as well as in medicine. In 
Bengal there is a small rose-coloured variety with fewer stamens. 
This is a hciautiful flower, yet neither common nor so gaudy os the 
Egyptian Lotus. — Raxh, 
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(414) Ocimum Basilicum (Linn.) N. 0. LAMUCEiS. 

Swoot Basil, Ena. Tirnoot-jiatdiie, Tam. Vfjioodinatsa, Tel. Subzeh, DUK. 
Kiiltt-tulsee, Pasliaiia Che<l(lec, Uind. Babooitulsee, Beno. 

DESCiurTiON. — Herbaceous, erect, glabrous ; leaves petiolate, 
ovate or oblong, narrowed at ilie base, slightly toothed ; petioles 
ciliated ; racemes simple ; calyxes longer than the pedicels ; 
upper teeth ovate, concave, shortly acuminated ; whorls about 
6, rarely 10-tlowered ; flowers small, white. FL Nearly all 
the year. — Wight Icon. t. 8()8. — (). pilosum, Benth. and Willd. 

— Boxh. FL Indiii. 1(>. 1‘eninsula. Bengal. Oude. Tra- 

vancore. 

The varieties are : — 
a 0. animtum.y Benth. 

!More erect and less ])ilosc; leaves larger, thicker, 
and slightly toothed ; corollas usually villous. — 0. basilicum, 
Linn. — Ro.eb, FI. Imh iii. 17. — Blwciic, x. t. 87. 

h 0. glahrafi(7ii^ Benth. 

Erect ; ])etioles and calyxes sparingly ciliated ; 
leaves scarcely toothed ; racemes elongated, simple. — O. in- 
tegerrimum, Willd. — 0. caryophyllatum, Roxh. FL hid, iii. 
1 G. — Goolaltul see, Ben g. Patna. 

c 0. thgrsijlormn, Benth. 

Erect, glabrous ; petioles and calyxes hardly cili- 
ated ; raceme thyrsoid ; branched llowers pale-pink.— FL 
Ind. iii. 15. — Wight Icon. t. 808. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant is aromatic and fragrant The 
seeds are cooling and mucilaginous, and are said to be very nourish- 
ing and demulcent. An infusion is given as a remedy in gonorrhoea, 
catarrh, dysentery, and chronic diarrhoea. The juice of the leaves 
is squeezed in the ear la ear-ache. Dr Fleming states that the seeds 
are a favourite medicine with Hindoo women for relieving the after- 
pains of parturition. In Europe the leaves and small branches or 
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leafy tops are gathered for culinary purposes, and used in highly- 
seasoned di^es. Sometimes they are introduced into salad and 
soups. — (Don, Ainslie,) The juice of the leaves of 0, villosum^ 
mixed with ginger and black pepper, is given during the cold stages 
of intermittent fever. It is also pn^scribed to allay vomiting arising 
from irritation produced by worms. — (Long Imiig. Plants of Bengal,) 
The seeds steeped in water swell and form a pleasant jelly, useful 
as a diaphoretic and demulcent. — Powell's Panj. Prod, 

(415) Ocimum sanctum (Linn.) Do. 

Holy basil, Eno. Toolasoe. Tam. Toolscc, Puk. Niella-tirtova, Khrishna 
toolsee, Mal. Kala-toolsie, Hind. Kalo-tiilsee, Bkno. 

Desckiption. — S tems and petioles pilose ; leaves petiolate, 
oval, obtuse, toothed, pubescent ; floral leaves sessile, shorter 
than the pedicels; racemes slender, simple or branched at the 
base ; calyx sliorter than the ])edicels, smoothish, upper-tooth 
obovate, concave ; corolla hardly exceeding the calyx ; flowers 
pale purple. FI. Nearly all the year. — lioxh. FI. Jnd. iii. 14. 
— 0. hirsutum, Benth. — Plurdc, x. f. 85. Cultivated in gar- 

dens and near j)agodahs. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant is of a dark ])nrple colour, and 
has a gmteful smell. The root is given in (le‘C()ction in fevi^rs, and 
the juice of the leaves in catarrhal allections in children. Also an 
cxceUent remedy, mixed with lime-jui(;e, in cutaneous affections and 
ringworm. The leaves, dried and pulverisi^d, are used by natives in 
Bengal as snuff in the eiuhanic affection of tin*, nasal cavitiiis called 
Pexnasli ; it is said to be an effectual means of dislodging the mag- 
gots. — Pharm. of India. 

(41 G) Odina wodier (lloxK) N. 0. Anacardiace.®. 

Woodian. Tam. Waddi ganixtina, Tel. CuBhmulla, Hind. Jiwul, Beno. 
Wodier Manim, Mal. 

Descriition.— L arge tree; leaves alternate about the ends 
of the branches, unequally pinnated ; leaflets 3-4 pair, oppo- 
site, almost sessile, oblong-obovate, acuminated, glabrous, 
entire, paler below ; calyx shortly 4-lobed, segments rounded ; 
petals 5, oblong, spreading ; drupe uniform, very hard, 1-celled; 
seeds solitary, of the same shape as the nut; racemes terminal, 
fascicled ; flowers small, greenish yellowish, externally purplish. 
FI, Feb. — March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 171. — Wight Icon. i. 
60. — Boseb. FI. Ind. ii. 293. — Royh lU. t, 31,/. 2. — Rheede, iv. 
t 32. Coromandel mountains. Bengal. Travancore. 
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Mvdioal Uses. — ^A gum whicli exudes from the tree is beaten 
up with cocoanut>inilk and applied to sprains and bruises, and the 
pulverised bark, when boiled in or mixed with oil, is put to bad 
ulcers and wounds. The leaves boiled in oil are externally applied 
to bruises. — {Ainslie, Wight) The bark, which is very astringent, 
is employed in the form of decoction as a lotion in impetiginous 
eruptions and obstinate ulcerations. It also forms an excellent as- 
tringent gargle. — Pharm. of India, 

Economic Uses. — This tree, says Dr Wight, is one of the most 
commonly cultivated and best known in the Peninsula, where, 
though far from being ornamental or useful, its quickness of growth 
from cuttings recommends it. The tree is planted in avenues, but 
yields no shade in the hot weather, being without leaves till June. 
Tlie wood of the old trees is close-grained, of a deep reddish ma- 
hogany colour towards the centre. The coloured part is serviceable 
and looks well. It is useful for ordinary work, especially for sheaths 
of swords, knives, &c. The bark is full of fibrous materials. — 
Wight Jury Rep, Mad, Exliih, 

(417) Olea dioica {Roxh.) K 0. OLEACEiE. 

Indian olive, Eno. Kara-vetti, MiiL. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves opposite, oblong, remotely and 
acutely serrate, acuminate, smooth, on short petioles ; panicles 
axillary and opposite below the leaves ; male flowers numer- 
ous ; calyx 4-toothed ; corolla tube very short, border 4-cleft ; 
female flowers on a separate tree ; calyx as in the male ; corolla 
none; drupe nearly round, 1-celled, 1-seeded; flowers small, 
white. FI, March — April. — Ro^. FI, Ind, i. 106. — Bheede, iv. 
t, 54. Chittagong. Silhet. Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit in size and colour is much like the 
English sloe. The timber of the tree is reckoned excellent, and is 
much used by the natives. — {Walt) The O. rohusta, indigenous to 
Silhet, furnishes tlie natives in that country with a hard and durable 
wood. — Roxb, 

(418) Ophelia elegans {R W ,) K. 0. Gentianaceje. 

Description. — Shrub, erect, ramous above, obsoletely 
4-sided ; leaves sessile, narrow, ovate-lanceolate, tapering to a 
slender point, 3-nerved, lateral nerves close to the margin ; 
branches ascending, slender, bearing at each point lateral few- 
flowered cymes, forming together a large, many-flowered, leafy 
panicle ; calyx lobes narrow-lanceolate, acute, about two-thirds 
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the length of the corolla ; lobes of the corolla obovate-cnspi- 
date ; fovese bound with longish coarse hairs ; flowers pale blue. 

FL Aug. — Sept. — Wight Icon, t 1331. Pulney Hills. 

Northern Circars. 

Medical Uses. — A very handsome species, says Dr Wight, when 
in full flower, forming as it does a rich panicle of light-blue flowers 
streaked with deeper-coloured veins. It setuns very distinct from 
all other species. The steins are used as a bitter and febrifuge in 
the northern Circars, and are there in great request. It closely re- 
sembles the 0. chireita^ which is brought from the slopes of the 
Himalaya, and which is there reckon(*d useful as a tonic in inter- 
mittent fevers. Of tlie present species the stalks an* tied u]) in 
bundles about a foot long and 3 or 4 inch(*s in thickness. The 
native name in the districts where it grows is Sdhirns or Snlajit, 
It is exported to a considerabh* (?xtent, and is easily ])rocured in the 
bazaars, where the ])lant is indigenous. The Honourable W. Elliot 
was the first to bring this new species of gcuitian to notice. — Itul, 
Annals of Med, Scivuce. Jury Hep, Mad, Kxhib, Wiyht. 

(419) Ophelia multiflora (Dah..) Do. 

Description. — Stem quadningular, 4-winged, ascending, 
densely leafy ; leaves round, ovate, stem-clasj)ing, 5-nerved, 
mucronulate, glabrous, decussate ; cymes many-flowered ; calyx 
divisions lanceolate - acuminate ; corolla white, 4-divided, 
segments ovate-elliptic, their rounded pits surrounded by long 
fringes ; filaments united at the very base. — Dalz, liomh, Flor, 
156. — Hook, Journ. Boi, ii. 135. Mahablcshwar. 

Medical I'ses. — This is used in Bombay as an (jxcollent sub- 
stitute for chiretta. The dried root occurs in pieces of 2 inches in 
length, of the diameter of a quill, giving off two or three rootlets, 
covered with a whitish-brown epidermis, wrinkled longitudinally, 
white iiitenially, and biittle. Dr Broughton considers that its 
medicinal action and uses are similar to those of gentian and chiretta, 
for which it may be advantageously substituted. The dried plant 
also appears to be used for the same purposes. — Pharm, of India, 

(420) Ophiorrhiza munghos {Linn,) N. 0. CiNcnoNACEiE. 

Description. — Perennial 1- J foot ; stem when old suffruti- 
cose; leaves opposite, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminated at both 
ends, glabrous, very thin, unequal in size; calyx tube turbinate, 
limb 5-cleft; corolla tube infundibuliform, short, hairy within, 
limb 5-lobed; stamens enclosed; capsule compressed, crowned 
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with the calycine segments, 2-celled, 2-valved; seeds numerous, 
somewhat hexagonal ; cymes peduncled, terminal, branched ; 
flowers nearly sessile, white. FI. Aug. — Sept. — W, & A. Prod, 

i. 404. — Roxh. FI, Ind, i. 701. Dindigul. Courtallum. 

Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — There are several varieties slightly differing in 
the disposition of their form of inflorescence. Dr Wallich found 
the plant growing in the forests of the valleys of Nepaul, though he 
was not quite sure whether those Ik* gathered did not belong to a 
distinct sp^^cies. I'he Malays, according to Kcempfer, called the root 

earth-galls,” from its intense hitterness. The root is very bitter, 
and rej)orted to he a jiowerful alexij)liarmic. The plant in Ceylon 
is accounted a good sjjccific in snake-bites ; the parts used are the 
leaves, root, and bark made into decoction and administered in doses 
of \ oz. Koxburgh doubted the good (jualities ascribed to it. — 
— A i ml i e. Roxh. 


(421) Ophioxylon serpentinum (Lhm.) !N. 0. Apocynace.®. 

THjovaniia-ainclpi)(li, Mal. Cliivaii-anieIpo<li, Tam. Pattil-ganni, Tel Cliota- 
clmnd, IJiNU, Chaudra, Bkno. 

llESCiiirTiON. — Twining ; calyx 5 - cleft ; corolla funnel- 
shaped, with long tube, thick in the middle, 5 -cleft, limb 
oblique ; anthers almost sessile inserted in the middle of the' 
tube; leaves 3-4-5 in a whorl, cuneate-oblong, acute, sometimes 
drooping; pedicels and calyxes red; drupe black, size of a pea, 
twin or solitary by abortion ; nut w rinkled, 1-seeded ; flowers 
white, with the tube pale rose-lilac. F/. All the year. — Roxb, 

FI, Lid, i. G94. — Wi(fht Icon, t, 849. — llhccde, vi. t 47. 

Peninsula. Bengal. ^Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — Few shrubs, says Sir W. Jones, in the world 
are more elegant, especially wdien the vivid carmine of the perianth 
is contnisted, not only wdlli tlic milk-wdiile corolLi, but with the 
rich green berries, 'vvhicli at the same time embellish the fascicles. 
Eheode says it is always bearing, the berries and flowers appearing 
together at all times. The root is used internally in various dis- 
orders both as a febrifuge and for the bites of poisonous animals, 
such as snakes and scorpions, the dose being a pint of the decoction 
every twenty-four hours; the powder being also applied to the parts. 
The juice is also expressed and dropped into the eye for the same 
purpose. It is also administered to promote delivery in tedious 
cases, acting upon the uterine system in the same manner as eigot of 
rye, — Roxh, Wight, 
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(422) Orysa sativa {Llnru) N. 0. Graminacb^. 

Cotnnion Rice-plant, Enq. Payera, Mal. Nelloo, Tam. Dhan, Bbno. Pasnel, 
Hind. Oori, cheiii, Tel. 

Description. — Annual ; culms numerous, jointed, round 
and smooth ; leaves sheathing, long, scabrous outside ; panicles 
terminal ; rachis common and partial, angular, hispid ; llowers 
simple, pedicelled ; calyx glume 2-valved, 1- flowered, the 
larger valve ending in a lung, hisj)id, coloured awn ; corolla 

2-valved, growing to tlie seed . — RojcK FL Jnd. ii. 200. 

Circars. Cultivated everywhere. 

Medical Use.s. — A d(‘eoction of rice makes an excellent demul- 
cent refrigerant drink in febrile and inflaninialory diseast'S, dysuria, 
and affections recpiiring these reinedie.s. Kico poultices arc con- 
stantly used in hospital ])racticc, forming an excellent substitute for 
linseed-meal. 

Economic Uses. — T lu^ rice-jdaiit is exbuisively cultivated in 
almo.st all the c(uintrie.s uf the East umler the e(|uator, recpiiring a 
summer tein])eratun^ of at lea.st 73', bumitlity and bt^jit In-iiig the 
indisponsab1(! conditions of its growth. It is grown in Japan, ( Jiina, 
the Philippin(‘s, ('cylnn, Siam, both .slion-s cd’ the lh‘d Sea, Egypt, 
and Madagiuscar, and from these countries it lias emigratinl to the 
coasts of W(tstern Afih^a and Am<‘riea. Tluj wild ric(5-plant, frt)ni 
which all the cultivated varieties liave sprung, is found in and on 
the borders of lakes in tlie (Urcars; and also in the ha(h-waters of 
Tnivancore, near Allejiey, and otlier place.s. Tliis wild rice is never 
culti\ated, tliougli it is gathered and eaten l)y tlie richer clas.s(;H in 
the liajalimundry districts, who boil it in steam and consider it a 
great dainty. Jt sells at a high price. It is white, jailatahlo, aiul 
whole.sume. A coar.se kind of c.onfection is made from it which is 
sold in mo.st bazaars. Kice, although tlie commonest ami cheapest 
kind of food in the l\‘niiisula, is far from being so universally used 
among tlie natives of India as jxajple are ajit to imagine. Great 
numbers in tliat country do not eat it. In all the hiorth-’Western 
Provinces whi‘at is tlie principal crop, and the natives liaVe rather 
a contempt for the rice-eating di.stricts. Still it constitutes one 
of the most important articles of food, not only in India, hut 
especially in America and China. It is grown now in Italy, Spain, 
and even slightly in Germany. A rice-field,” said Adam Smith, 
“ produces a much greater quantity of food than the most fertile 
corn-field. Two crops in the year, from 30 to CO husluils each, are 
said to be the ordinary produce of an acre.” Dr Roxburgh, how- 
ever, states that two crops in the year from the same land do not 
yield much more than a single crop would j hut owing to the liability 
of the seasons to fail, the cultivators rear as much as possible for 
the first crop. This is reaped in the rainy season when the straw 
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cannot be preserved ; and as rice-straw is almost the only food which 
the cattle have in many districts, there is an absolute necessity for 
sowing the second crop for fodder. Dr Roxburgh's statement, that 
he never saw or heard of a farmer manuring in the smallest degree 
a rice-field, is only applicable to those districts where the soil is 
sufficiently rich to yield those large crops which he speaks of. In 
Travancore and Tinneyelly, and perhaps other districts, the farmers 
invariably manure the rice -fields with leaves of trees, ashes, and 
cow-dung. The most fertile soil for rice-sowing is land periodically 
inundated in th(^ neighbourhood of large rivers, where the plant can 
receive much fertilising matter from the overflowing of the streams. 
Yet this is not suflici<int for tln^ jierfect maturity and wellbeing of 
the plant, for it reejuires rain also, the showers falling on the plant 
being absolutely rc(piisite to insure the full development of the 
flowers. and seeds. Jiice-sced is usually first sown thick, and then 
transi)lanted about forty days afterwards ; the fields must bo kept 
constantly su])i>lied with water; the usual time for j)lanting-out to the 
reaj>ing season is about two months. This is, however, not the case 
with all kinds ; some are sown broadcast in the same place where it 
is intended the seeds should rijien. In this latt(*r case the sowing 
should commence alxuit fifteen days helbre the rains set in. There 
arc several ways of watering the rice-crops. It is generally believed 
that the jdants cannot have too mucli water (jirovided they be not 
(piite submerged), exci^i)t for a fi^w days befon^ the seeds become ripe, 
when a drier state is rc(juisite to perfect the maturity and improve 
the quality of the grain. (.)f the many varieties (and there are about 
forty or fifty in the Peninsula., altlurngh Moon has enumerated one 
hundred and sixty-one growing in Ceylon) some require more water 
than others. The time ol‘ sowing depends of course iqxju the season, 
varying on (‘ither coast according to the setting in of the periodical 
rains. Wlien the rice-stalks are once (*ut they are immediately 
carried off the fields, wlieii they arc stacked and left for two or three 
days. The farmers then ])roceed to thrash the grain out either by 
manual labour or by the iu*lp of cattle. The mode of separating 
the husk from the grain is by beating it witli the rice - stamper. 
This work is usually performed by women. Of late years the pro- 
cess of rie.e-cleaniug has been greatly simjilified among Europeans 
by the introduction of macliinery, which is usually resorted to in 
Ceylon. Altliougli there is no actual rotation of crops so called in 
rice-lands, yet during the intervals of the sea.sons the natives fre- 
quently sow the land with other grains, such as horse-gram, sesamum, 
and dilforent kinds of peas, &c., and the stubbles of these latter are 
used as manure for the succeeding crops of rice. HiU-rice is sown 
on dry and mther elevated lands which cannot be flooded, and these 
crops, therefore, must depend entirely upon the annual rains. This 
rice is called Modun in !Malahar, and is of no great value. On the 
Himalaya it grows at considerable elevations, even on the slopes 
of the mountains. But this is sown in places 'wdthin the influence 
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of the periodical mins, and the moisture arising firom the heated 
valleys is very favoumble to its growth. Some of the Himalayan 
rice (0. Nepalensis) which was reared without irrigation was dis- 
played at the Great Exhibition 1850. 

Specimens of wild paddy were forwarded to the Agri.-Hort. Soc. 
of India by !Mr Terry from Tumlook, where it gi'ows in any quantity 
in marshy salt-water land. It grows in similar situations all over 
Madras. 

Eice in the husk, which w'e call paddy, is Nellao in Tamil, Dhan 
in Dukhauie, Oodloo or UHoo in Teloogoo. The husk-seed is Arisee 
in Tamil, Chawal in llindustanee and l)ukhanie, lUmvi in Teloogoo, 
Arie in ]\lalayalum. The two great crops of rice in Southern India 
are the Caar and Soombali croj)s, tlie last of wdiich is also called tlio 
Peshanum crop, and is rea]>ed in February and iMarch ; and the 
Hindoo doctors assert that the jtroduce t)f the dilferent cro])8 have 
dilierent effects when inedieinally prescribed. The ])roduce of tho 
Peshanum crop is more a])])reeiated for this latter juirjjose. On tho 
other hand, the Caar croj», wdiich is reapt*d in October, is reckoned 
inferior. In the C'ircars the cultivators divide the numerous varie- 
ties into tw o orders — the l\>onas or the cjirly sort, {ind the Pedda 
worloo, the late or great crop. Or lioxlmrgb has giv(‘Ji amide in- 
formation ujK)n this subject. Pice is eom])osed almost entirely of 
fecula, and on this account, although valuable for exiortation, yet 
is not so nourishing as wheat or other etu’eal grains, (»wing to tho 
absence of gluten. It is light, wh(desom(‘, and very easy of diges- 
tion, but cannot be baked into bread! liice may lx*- kept a very 
long period in the rough. After btdiig cleamxl, if it bo of a good 
quality and w'ell milled, it will k(‘ep a eonsiderabh*. timii in Eiiroi)eaii 
climates. iistines.s, however, is ai)t to aceuimulate on it, wdiich 
should be carefully waslu'd off if it has been long ke])t. Pough ric(3 
may remain under water twe*nty-four hours witlioui injury if dried 
soon after. Pice glue i.s made )>y mixing rice flour witli cold water 
and then })(jiling the mixture. Thi.s conjee is msed in the process 
of papermaking, and also hy weavers in dressing and preparing 
thread for the loom, and gem*rally nsed by nu'cbanics whenever 
strong adhesion may he required. There is a great percentage of 
starch in rice, more so perhaps than in wlieat, sometimes as much 
as 85 per cent. In manufacturing rice-starch on a large scale, 
Patna rice yields 80 per cent of marketahle starch. The following 
is Jones’s patent process for its manufacture, as given in the ‘Phar- 
maceutical Journal “ 100 IT), of rice are macerated for twenty-four 
hours in 50 gal. of the alkaline solution, and afterwards washed 
with cold water, drained and ground. To 100 gallons of the alkaline 
solution are then to he added 100 Ih. of ground rice, and the mixture 
stirred repeatedly during tw^enty-four hours, and then allowed to 
stand for about seventy hours to settle or deposit. The alkaline 
solution is to be drawn ofl‘, and to the deposit cold water is to be 
added, for the double purpose of washing out the alkali and for 
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drawing off the starch from the other matters. The mixture is to 
be well stirred up, and then allowed to rest about an hour for the 
fibre to fall down. The liquor holding the starch in suspension is 
to be drawn off and allowed to stand for about seventy hours for the 
starch to deposit. The waste liquor is now to be removed, and the 
starch stirred up, blued (if thought necessary), drained, dried, and 
finished in the usual way.” Among other kinds the Patna rice is 
justly celebrated, but perhaps the most fertile province for rice- 
growing is Arracan, from whence great quantities of the grain are 
shipped to Europe from the port of Akyab, the importance of which 
is yearly increasing. — Roxh. AinsUe. Simmonds. 

(423) Oxalis comiculata (Linn.) N. 0. Oxalidace.®. 

Yellow Wood-sorrel, Eno. Pooliaray, Tam. Poolicliiuta, Tel. Umbuti, Duk. 
Anirool, Hind. 

Description. — Stems decumbent, branched, radicating, 
leafy ; stipules united to the base of tlie petioles ; leaves 
palmately 3-foliolate ; leaflets obcordate, pubescent ; peduncles 
2-5, but mostly 2 -flowered ; stamens rnonadelphous ; sepals 
inibescent; petals ernargiiiatc ; pistils as long as the longer 
stamens; capsule many -seeded, densely pubescent; flowers 
yellow. FL Nearly all the year. — W. & A, Prod. i. 142, — 
Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 457. — Wight Icon. i. 1. 18. Common every- 

where. Ease of the Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, stalks, and flowers are used by the 
Hindoos as cooling iiicdicines, especially in dysentery. — (Ainslie.) 
It contains salts of oxalic acid, and acts as a refrigerant in fevers, as 
well as an antiscorbutic. Its juice may he used to remove ink-spots, 
as it rapidly dissolves most compounds of iron. It is used externally 
to remove warts, and fibres over the cornea . — (PowelVs Punj. Prod.) 
The 0. svndtiva is reckoned tonic in Java. — AinsUe. 
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(424) Paderia foetida (Linn.) K. 0. CmorioNACR.K 

Gundlialee, Hind. Gimdo-bhadiilee, Bkno. 

Descbiption. — C limbing ; leaves opposite, oblong or lanceo- 
late, cordate at the base, glabrous ; panicles axillary and oppo- 
site, or terminal ; flowers sessile along the ultimate divisions ; 
berry ovate, somewhat com])ressed, 2-eelled, 2-seeded ; calyx 
6-tootlied; corolla infundibulilbrm, hairy inside, 5-lobed; 
stamens almost sessile on the middle of the tube ; flowers 
small, white. FL I )ec.— Jan.— JC. A. Prod. i. ^2^,—ltoxb. 
FI. Iiul. i. G83. Peninsula. Bengal. 

MKDiCAn Uses. — The whole* plant when l)ruis(Ml has a fetid Hnicll. 
The roots are u.sed as enn.'tic by the Hindoos. — Unj'h. 

Economic Uses. — The very beautiful iibro ol)tained from the 
stalk has recently been attracting much attention in England. 

(425) Pandanus odoratissimus {Lhm. Fil.) N. (). pANDANACKii'J. 

f'aMera huMli, F'ni^runt S(:rew-|»ine, Eng. Thalay, Tam. Kaida, or Tliala, MaL. 
Mogheli, Tel. Keori, Beng. 

Desckii’TION. — L arge shrub, 10 feet or more, bushy; roots 
issuing from lower parts of the stem or larger branches ; leaves 
confluent, stem clasping, closely imbricated in 3 spiral rows 
round the extremities of the branches, tapering to a fine tri- 
angular point, smooth, shining, margin and back armed with 
sharp spines — those on the margin point towards the apex, 
those below in various ways ; flowers male and female in ter- 
minal racemes on different plants ; in female flowers no other 
corolla or calyx than the termination of the 3 rows of leaves 
forming 3 imbricated fascicles of white floral leaves, standing 
at equal distance round the base of the young fruit; fruit 
something in appearance like a pine-apple, orange-coloured, 
composed of numerous drupes, detached when ripe, and covered 
with a deeper orange-coloured skin, interior filled with rich- 
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looking yellow pulp, intermixed with strong fibres; seed 1, 
oblong, smooth; flowers small, fragrant. FI June — Sept. — 

Roxh. Cor» i. t 94-96. — FI Ind. iii. 738. — Rheede, ii. t, 8. 

Peninsula, near bank of streams and water-courses. 

Economic Uses. — This large and singular-looking bush is very 
common along the bfvnks of the (;anals and back-waters in Travan- 
core, in which jdaces it is planted to bind tlie soil. The flowers are 
seldom visible, but tlu^ largci red fruit, much like a j)ine-apple, is 
very attractive. The flowers are. v(‘ry fragrant, and from them is 
made an oil known ns the Krorff-oil. Tlie p<*rfume is extracted 
chiefly from tlu'. male flowers, f'he floral leaves themselves are 
ejilen (iither raw or ladled, f'lie lower pu]]>y j»art. of tlie drupes is 
eaten by the natives in times of scarcity, d'lie fusiform roots are 
used by the baskctriiudvcrs to tie tludr work witli, and also, by reason 
of their soft and sj)ongy nature, ft>r corks. I'leue are manufactures 
at Cuddalore and other ])laees, where mats, baskets, and hats are 
made from theses r(K)ts, and a (;oars(* brush for whit(^washing houses : 
when beaten out with a mallet they oj)en out like a soft brush. 
Matting and ])acking-bags are made from them in the ^Mauritius and 
China. The leaves, which abound in toughish fibres, are used for 
matting, cordage, and thatedi. They are said to be good for paper- 
making also. 'J’he natives niak<‘ with tbem a fim^ kind of mat to 
sloop on, which they stain red and yellow. Also used for making 
common umbrellas, lu some districts tlu' fibres are used for making 
the larger kinds of hnutiug-mds, and drag-ro]>es of fisbiug-nets. In 
Tinnovell}'' they are mixed with flax in simdl (luaiitities for the 
manufacture of (jmvnj and ro])es, but tliey are not sold in their pure 
state. It is the farina of tlie male flowers whieh is used as a per- 
fume. In Arabia and India jieojde bestrew their heads with it, 
as Euro]ieans do with perfumed powder. — (Ainslir. lioxb. Jury 
Itejh Mad. Kxltih.) A species of Pamhuint(\^ used in most parts of 
the Mauritius for its h'aves, which are em])loyed for the ]Hirpose of 
package-hags for the transjiortation of coffee, sugar, and grain from 
one place to another, and for exportation. The preparation of the 
leaves for working into matting is simple and short. As soon as 
gathered, the sjnnos on their edges and dorsal nerve arc stripjied off 
and the leaf divided into strips of the breadth proper for the use 
they are required for. — Col. llardwicke. 


(426) Panicum Italicum {Linn.) If. O. Graminace/E. 

Italian Millet, Enq. Tenney, Tam. Tenna, Mal. Rawla, Duk. Kangoo 
Knngnee, Bkng. Rala, Kora, Hind. Cora, Tkl. 

Description. — Culms erect, 3-5 feet, round, smooth ; roots 
issuing from the lower joints ; margins of leaves hispid ; 
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mouths of the sheaths bearded; spikes nodding; spikelets 
scattered; pedicels 2-4 flowered, with smooth intermediate 
bristles; seeds ovate. — Eoxh. FL hid. i. 302. — Setaria Italica, 
Beauv. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This is considered by the natives one of the 
.most delicious of cultivated grains. Tho Ihuliiuins — indeed all 
classes of natives — particularly esteem it, and usi' the sei'ds for 
cakes, porridge, Szq. It is goixl for ])astrv — scarcely inf(‘rior, says 
Ainslie, to wheat \ and when boiled with milk, makes a pleasant light 
diet for invalids. It is cultivated in many parts of India, reciuiring 
a dry light soil. The S(‘ed-tinie hu* the lirst crop is in duno and 
July; for the second, hctwecui Septiuuher and Fiduuary. 'J 'he re are 
several kinds of millet cultivated in the Feninsula, among whi(!h the 
most celebrated are P. Hfilitfrrum (HV/AA) and P. frnniciifaceum 
{Roxh.)y of which there are several varieties. — Hoxh. Ahu^lie. 


(427) Papaver somniferum {IJmt.) N. O. PAi AVERACKyE. 

Opium Poppy, Eno. Casa casa, Tam. C'ussa rassa, Tr.J,. Post, II INI). P.'isto, 
Benu. 

Desckiitiox. — IforhaccMUis, 2-3 feet; se]){ils 2, deciduous; 
petals 4; stem smooth, glaueou.s; leavi-s amph‘.\icaul, repaud, 
cut and toothed, i(‘etli .somewliai obtiisi* ; (’U])siile.s ohovate or 
glabrous; peduncles droo])iiig ; s(‘eds numerous; flowers red, 
white, or ]mr])li.sh. FL Feb. — March. — <(' yf. /^rod. i. 17. 
— Eo.cl. FL ItuL ii. 571. Cultivated in high lands in North- 

ern India. Keilgherrics. Mysore. 

Mepical Uses. — Acef)r«]ing to Dioseorirles and Uliny, opium was 
formerly obtained from the Iflaek roj)py ; now it is j)riiieij)ally 
taken from the White Pojjpy, the ca])sules being chiefly received 
from Asia Minor, India, and Egypt. Tin*, former gives a very 
active opium, wliich may also he procured from the common Ued 
Poppies of our ganhujs. Li(]uid opium extracti^d from tho l*o])pies 
contains from 20 to .o3 per cent of water. The value of opium con- 
sists in tlie (piantity of the alkaloid morphine which it contains. 
Morphine is obtained in crystals from opium, treated with alcohol 
and ammonia, nearly all the narcotino being sei)ara1ed. The pro- 
portions of morjihiiie vary from 12.35 to 14.78 per cent. Tlie opium 
of commerce has been gradually deteriorating. That from Smyrna 
is reputed the best, and contitins ordinarily only 3 to 6 per cent of 
morphine. The veiy^ best opium contains f>nly I'rom 8 to 9 per cent. 
— (Guihonrt Jnurn. de Phnrmacie.) Tlie Poppy is cultivated both 
in Europe and Asia for its flowers and seeds. The half-ripe capsules 
wound^ yield the juice which concretes into opium. From the 
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dried capsules, the decoction, syrup, and extract of Poppies are pre- 
pared. Dr Pereira considered that the capsules are more active if 
gathered before becoming ripe ; when full grown, and just when the 
first change of colour is perceptible, is the best time to collect them. 
In Great Britain, although attempts have been made to extract good 
opium from the plant cultivated there, yet it would appear that the 
results, although satisfactory, are not such as to render the manu- 
facture profitable. In Turkey, Persia, and Egypt it is extensively 
cultivated for the purpose of obtaining the opium. In Greece the 
seeds were used as fruit from the e«arlicst times. All the parts of 
the Poj)py abound in a narcotic milky juice, winch is partially ex- 
tracted, together with a quantity of mucilage, by decoction. The 
heads or capsuh's 2 ) 0 sscss anodyne ])roperti(‘s : tliey are chiefly em- 
ployed, boiled in water, as fomentations to inflamed or ulcerated 
surfaces, and the syruj) prepared from them with ins])issated decoc- 
tion is used as an anodyne for chihlren and to allay cough, &c. 
The milky juice t)f the Poppy in its mor(‘ jjcrfect state, which is the 
case in warm climates only, is extracted l>y incisions made in the 
c.a])sulcs and ins])issated, aiid in this state forms the opium of com- 
merce. 

The white variety is the one invariably cultivated in India. 
Tlio I'<)p]>y-])lant reciuires a rich soil, jdc'iity of manuring, and fre- 
quent irrigation. The cultivation is sinqde enough if these three 
re([uisites be attended to. The lands in tlu‘ neighbourhood of streams 
or other sujqdies of water arc usually chosen for tlie jmrpose. Tho 
whole quantity of land under Poj>])y cultivation in India in 1840 
did not exceed 50,000 acr(‘S, and perha])s about asinany persons were 
emjdoyed. The chic*f Poppy-growing districts are Pehar, Patna, and 
Malwah. In the latter district it is grown at difl’erent elevations, 
from 2000 to 7000 feet, requiring a moderate temperature, as the plant 
will not thrive in tlie plains. The ]\Ialwah oj>ium, according to Dr 
Roylo, is tlie jwoduce of tho P. glahriim, winch diflers from the 
Bengal opium in quality and appearance. The following mode of 
extracting the opium is given in tho ‘ Bengal Dispensatory : ’ — 
“ Early in February and ^larch the bleeding ])rocess commences. 
Throe small lancet-shaped j)ieces of iron are bound together with 
cotton, about one-twelfth of an inch of the blade alone protruding, 
so that no discretion as to tho dej)th of the wound to be inflicted 
shall bo left to tho operator ; and this is drawn sliarjdy up from the 
top of the stalk at the base to tho summit of tho pod. The sets of 
people are so arranged that each plant is bled all over once every three 
or four days, tho bleedings being three or four times repeated on each 
plant. This operation always begins to be performed about three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon, the hottest part of the day. The 
juice appears almost immediately on the wound being inflicted, in 
tho shape of a thick gummy milk, which is thickly covered with a 
brownish pellicle. The exudation is greatest over night, when the 
incisions are washed and kept open by the dew. The opium thus 
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ddiiyed is scraped off next morning with a hlxmt iron tod, resent- 
hling a cleaver in miniature. Here the work of adulteration, begins j 
the scraper being passed heavily over the seed-pod so as to caniy 
with it a considerable portion of the beard or pubescence, which 
contaminates the drug and increases its apparent quantity. The 
work of scraping begins at dawn, and must be continued till ten 
o’clock Puling this tune a workman will collect seven or eight 
ounces of what is called chick The drug is next thrown into an 
earthen \cssel, and covered ovei or drowned in linseed-oil, at the 
i*ato of two 2 >irts of oil to one of chick, so as to prevent evaporation. 
This is the second proce ss of adultoiation — the ryot desiring to sell 
the drug as much elrciiclicd with oil as possible, the letaileis at the 
same time it fusing to purch isc that which is thiiinci than half dried 
glue Oik acie of will cultivitid gioimd will yield fieim 70 to 100 
lb of chick Ihepmcol cliiek \ iiics fiom 3 to G rujicesalb, 
so that an aero will >itld liom 200 to (>00 iiqxcs worth of ojnum at 
one ciop IliKC pounds of dink will ])iodu(e about two jmiinds of 
opium, ftoni i thud to i filth of the weight lx iiig lost in cvi])Oi i- 
tion Tt now jussesinto the hinds of tin Jjunniih wlio j)iej)iKS 
it and bungs it to maike t 1 k m 2 ) t > ^>0 lb h i\ mg lx ( n eolli eted, 
it IS tied up in p mils in doubh bigs ol sh( e tmg ( bdh, wlm h aio 
suspended lioiu the ceilings s> is to iieiil in iml li^bt, whili the 
spaie linsddoilis ill w( 1 to di p tin u«,b Jlnsopenitioniseom- 
pletid in i W( ( k oi t( 11 d i\s, 1 lit th( 1 us ne ill w ( d to le main for 
a month Ol si\ wei ks, dining wine h pen d tin 1 ist of tin oil tint 
can be se pai ite d ( oim s iw i} , tbe nst juibiblv disoibs o\}g( n anel 
becomes tine ki I, iHinpiint Jhis pexess exeiipiis iiom Ajinl to 
June orJul\,wh(n inn I) ^ins J lii bi^s ih ne \t tikeii dejwn 
and rlie ir (onte nts ( IK full\ e iiij tu 1 into Inge vits, from 10 to 15 
feet in diaiiu te I, iiid G oi b imlies tliiek lien it is nn\e el teigrthe r 
anelweirled up witli tlie binds fi\e (i hi\ bouis, until it Las ic- 
quireel a iiinloim (dour uul e uisutuue tin ugliout, ind bieomo 
tough anel e ipible ol lx mg funnel into misses ilns jiioecss is 
pecuhir to Malw ih It is n iw miele up into bills oi lieun 8 to 10 
07 each, tlieM being thnnMi is feiimed inle> i basket lull of the 
chaff of the seeds jxxl It is ne \t spje id out eui grounel jireviemHly 
coAered witli lea\es and stilks of the Pojipy lien it lemuns for a 
week or so, when it is turneel o\er iiiel left fin the r to cemsolielato 
until hard enough to hen jiiekmg It is rciely loi weighing in 
October or 2\o^embei, and is then sent te> m irke t It is next 
packed in chests of KiO eake s, the totil eost eif the ding it the ]dace 
of production King diout II lujxes pei chest, including all ex- 
penses About 20,000 e bests irc annuall} sent from Malwah, at a 
pnme cost charge of 2 1 les and 80,000 rape cs ” 

The opium produced in Milwah diflcrs fiom Thngal opium m 
quality and appearance as much as luikey opium does , while the 
latter yields per cent of morphia, the Malwah yields 6 per cent ; 
the Bengal half as much , but some specimen of Bareilly opium no 
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Jess than 8 J per cent of morphia. Several causes combine to produce 
important effects in the quality of the di*ug. Among these, locality and 
the atmosphere exercise a considerable infl uence. The dew, it is said, 
has the effect of facilitating the flow of juice, and, though increasing 
it in quantity, renders it of a darker colour, and more liquid than 
otherwise. A dry state of the atmosphere, accomj)anied by strong 
winds, is a favourable condition for elaborating the juice in the 
capsules, and this is well known m)t only to the cultivators, but to 
the chemists, wlio are aware how the chemical nature of the drug is 
deteriorated, or otherwise altered, by the eflect of soil, climate, <tc., 
the prciportions of narcotinc and mor]>hia b(‘coming changed under 
certain conditions. 

It is in th(‘. (lifference of tludr chemical constituents that Bengal 
opium differs so much from Turkey o])ium, tlie hunier pos.ses.sing a 
much gri'-ater quantity of narcotino. Two kinds of opium are found 
ill commerce, tlie Turk<\y and Ejist Indian : the former solid, com- 
pact, and transjiarent, soniewliat hrittle, (ff a dark-hrown ctdoiir ; the 
latter has mueh less consistence, being sometimes not thicker than 
tar, and always ductih^ In colour it is mon* (hirk, nauseous, but 
less l)itt(T. It is c]ieap(‘r, and not so .strong as tin* Turkey. It is 
often adulterated with cul of sesamum, even eow-dung, the aqueous 
extract of the capsules, gum-arabic, traga(*anth, aloes, and other 
articles. 

Indian ojiiuin is acknowhslged to he the best, owing to the care 
taken in its cultivation and juvparalion. (lood opium is not per- 
fectly soluble in waiter ; when it is solubhi in waiter it is of an inferior 
kind, (jood o])ium is very inflammable, and burns wdtb a clear 
flame ; inferior kinds are nut inflammable. Opium is fatal to plants, 
acting as a j)oisoii to vegetable as w’ell as animal substances. It is 
still an open question whether it can ho called stimulant or sedative. 
It is believed that the practice of taking o]>ium in England is more 
on the increase than heretofore. It enters into the composition of 
many quack medicines. It is the iiiost pow^erfiil ingredient in 
“ Godfrey’s cordial,” and is also employed in oilier soothing medi- 
cines, such as “ Ikittley’s sedative liquor,” “Jeremy’s sedative 
solution,” A"c. It is ahvays necessary on tin* new purchase of opium 
for medicinal purposes to ascertain previously l>oth the presence as 
well as the amount of morphia, some specimens being occasionally 
found on analysis to be perfectly destitute of that principle. The 
following tost is given in the new ‘ Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia ; * 
A solution from 100 grs. of fine opium macerated 24 hours, in /. 
5ii. of w’'ater, filtered and strongly sijueezed in a cloth, if treated 
with a cold solution of ^gs, of carbonate of soda in two waters, 
yields a precipitate which w^eighs when dry at least 10 grs., and 
dissolved entirely in solution of oxalic acid.” 

The stimulant effects of opium are most apparent fk)m small doses, 
which increase the energy of the mind, the frequency of the pulse, 
&C. These effects ore succeeded by languor and lassitude. In 
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excessive doses it proves a violent and fatal poison. By babit, the 
effects of o})ium on the body are remarkably diminished. The 
habitual use of this drug j)rt)iluce8 the same effects as habitual dram* 
drinking — big tumours, paralysis, stupiility, and general emaciation. 
In disease it is chiefly employed to mitigate pain, procure sleep, and 
to check diarrlnx^i and other excessive d ischarges. 1 1 is also used with 
good effect in intermittent ami other fevc'rs. Combined with etdo- 
mel it is employed in cases of inflammation from loi'al ciiUH0s,‘8Uch 
as w-ounds, l*raotur<'s, etc. It is also empb»ycd in smallpox, ilysen- 
tcry, and cholera, and many other com]»laints. It is taken in various 
ways in ditferent countries. Tin* Chinese* both smoke and swallow 
it. In Turkey it is chielly taken in ]>ills, being sonn'timos mixed 
with sjTup to render it more ]>alatabl(‘. In Knglaml the drug is 
administered eitln*r in its .soliil state, made into ])ills, or as a tincture 
in the shape* of landannni. The natives in India tak(* it in pills, or 
dissolved in water. 'I'liey sometimes jmt the s(‘ed8 into sweet cakes, 
which are oaU*n by the Ingln'r ranks of Hindoos at tln ir festivals. 
In Upper India an int(»xicating li<pior is ]>r(‘pare(l by heating the 
capsules of the Poppy with jaggery and water. The native ])racti- 
tioners consider it to be in jiirious in lyplins fev(T, but they administer 
it in intermitt(‘nts, lockjaw, and in certain Htag<‘s of dyscnt(*ry ; 
extcnially they recommend it in conjuuction with ginger, arrack, 
aloes, benzoin, and bdellium, in rbenniatic affectiojis. 'fhey however 
consider, after all, tliat it merely is efficacious in giving t(*inporary 
relief. The oil of the seeds i.s almost as gcnul its olive-oil for culinary 
purposes. It is also used for lamps, and is much ]>ri/.ed by artists. 
At Rbo])aul the oil is sold at the rate of 4-8 vnpei's per n\anud of 
25 lb., or X40, Hs. a ton. Hy mere exposun* cd‘ the oil to tholn^at of 
the suii in .sliallow vessels, it i.s rendcreil [>(*rfectly (tolourless. I’ho 
seeds are not narcotic, nor in any way deleterious, but are eaten 
freely by birds. It is w<dl km»wu that the oj>inm trade is one of 
the monopolies of (lovernment. (Jreat (quantities are annually 
shipped to China, although the iin]K»rtaiion is strictly proliibitcid by 
the Cliine.st* (fovernment. A chest (contains about 140 lb. Aceonl- 
ing to Mr Thornton, the j)rodu(:tion of ojdum in llengal has imireased 
within the last ten years cent ])er cent. Hut it i.s not to (Jhina alono 
that there is so large an export trade from this country ; the drug is 
now consumed in almost every country in the world. It is sent, 
both from Komhay and Ikmgal to Cliina. Fcneign opium is only 
admitted at a heavy duty.* — l{(txh, lioyh\ Ikmyal lJi«iJ(m8atory» 
Ainslie. Simmnuds. Lindlpy. 

(428) Papyrus pangorei {Nfuts). N . 0 . Cyperacem. 

Mfuloorkati, Bexo. 

Description. — R oot, perennial ; culms 3-6 feet, naked, 

* .For an excellent account of the cultivation and manufacture of opium> see 
Pham. Jonm., vol. xi. p. 205. 
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obsoletely 3-sided, smooth ; leaves consisting of 2 or 3 sheaths 
embracing the base of the culms ; umbels decompound ; um- 
bellets sub-sessile ; involucre about 4-leaved, one or two longer 
than the umbel ; spikelets alternate, many-flowered ; seeds 
elliptically triangular. FL Aug. — Sept . — BoxK FI, Ind, i. 208. 
— Wight Conirih. p. 88. — Cyperus tegetum, Eoxd). Penin- 

sula. Bengal. Common in ditches and borders of tanks. 

Economic TTses. — Tlie mats so common at Calcutta, and which 
arc used for the. floors of rooms, arc mad(* from this grass. When 
grc.cn, they an^ sjdit into three or four ])i(H*es, which on drying con- 
tract Hufliciiiiitly to bring tlic margins in contact or to overlap each 
other. In this state tliey are \vov(ai. — 

(420) Paratropia venulosa (Wall.) N. 0. Araliacej:. 

Uiijala, Mal. Duin, Hind. 

l)i<:scnriTroN. — Tnn*; leaves digitate; leaflets 5-7, long- 
petioled, cllii)tic, shortly and suddenly pointed, quite entire, 
coriaceous, with the veins prominent ; thyrses numerous at the 
end of the hraiichcs; tlowers pedicelled and umbelled, numer- 
ous ; berry o-celled. — <& A. Prod. i. 377 . — Arabia digitata, 

lioxh. — Jihcedc, vii. i. 28 . Circars. Courtalluin hills, 

Alalabar. 

Economic Uses. — A valuahlc oil i.s procured from sections in the 
trunk. 

(430) Paritium tiliaceum (^7 Ild.) N. 0. Malvace^. 

B(»la, Bknq. Purooltee, Mal. 

Description. — S mall tree; leaves crenulated, sometimes 
quite entire, ronndisli-cordate with a sudden acumination, 
7-11 nerved, upper side glabrous, under hoary with pubes- 
cence; involucel 10-lobed, shorter than the calyx; capsule 
6-celled, 5-valved ; cells many-seeded ; flowers large, sulphur 
with a blood-coloured eye. FL All the year. — W, & A, Prod, 
i. 52. — Wight Icon, t, 7. — Hibiscus tiliaceus, Linn, — Kh^eede, i 
t, 30. Malabar and Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — ^This species is common to both Indies. For- 
ster states that the hark is sucked in times of scarcity when bread- 
fruit fails in the West Indies. It abounds in mudlage. The flbiea 
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of tlie 'inner bark are used in the South Sea Islands. They are 
stronger when tarred. A line when tarred and tanned broke at 
62 lb., when white at 41 lb. After a hundred and sixteen days 
maceration their strength was much diminished. Eopes, cords, and 
whips are made from these fibres. Fine mats are made from them 
in Otaheite. — Royle, 


(431) Pavetta Indica {IJun.) N. 0. CiNciTONACK.Ti:. 

PavuttAy, Tam. Paputta and Nooni-papoota, Tel. Kookoora-clioorn, Beno. 
Coucra, Hind. Malleainothe, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub, 3-4 feet ; calyx-tube ovnle, limb 
4 toothed, teeth minute, acute ; corolla hypocrateriform, lobes 
4 (occasionally 5), 2-3 times shorter than the tube, oval, ob- 
tuse; leaves opposite, oval-oblong, acuminated, tniKtring at the 
base, petioled ; corymbs terminal and from the u})per a.xils, 
their primary ramifications ojjposite ; stamens 4 (occasionally 
5) ; style twice the length of the corolla, glabrous ; flowers 
white ; drui)e globose, crowned with the calyx, 2-celled, cells 
1-seeded. i^/. April — May. — cb y1. Prod. i. 431. — Wiyht 
Icon, t 148. — V. alba, VahJ. — Ixora Pavetta, Ro.rh. — Jdiccdc, v. 
1. 10. Coromandel. ^Malabar. P>eiigal. Chittagong. Silhet. 

Medical Uses. — The bitter root lias {ipericuit ipialitii^s, and is 
prescribed by native doetor.s in vi.si(;ral obstnu tions. 'i’lie fruit is 
made into pickles. The leaves an? use<l for inaiiuring fields. IJoiled 
in water, a fomentation is made, from them for luemorrlioid j)ains. 
The root pulven.sed aiel mixed with ginger and riee-water is given 
in dropsy. — Ainalir. Rhrrtlr.. 


(432) Pavia Indica {Cohhr,) N. 0. SAPiNi).\ci:d:. 

Indian Horse-Chestnut, Exo. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves opposite, long-pctioled ; 
leaflets 7-9, spreading, petiolate, broad-lanceolate, serrated, 
sub-acuminate, somewhat glaucous above ; terminal leaflets 
larger; flowers numerous in terminal thyrsoid, somewhat lax 
panicles at the extremities of the branches; calyx downy, 
somewhat angular, upper lip 3-toothed, under lip 2-toothed, 
lips erect ; petals 5, unequal, oval or obovate, dawned, very 
downy on the back, fifth petal often wanting ; colour white, 
the two superior and narrow ones red and yellow at the base, 
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lateral ones blush-coloured; ovary oblong, ^xmnj.—ColAr. 
MS. — Curtis Bot. Mag. t. 173. Kumaon. Himalaya. 

Economic Uses. — This is a species of JEsculus, known as the 
Indian Horse-Chestnut, called by the hill-people Kiinour or Fangla^ 
and is found on mountains at elevations of from 8000 to 10,000 feet 
in Kumaon, Gurwhal, and* Sirmore, also near the sources of the 
Ganges, and in Kunawur. It is a lofly and not less ornamental tree 
than the common liorse-che.stnut. I'lic bulky seeds of this species 
contain a large. proj)f»rtion of fecula, though combined with some 
bitter j)rinciple, and is ejitcn in the Himalaya as those of the horse- 
chestnut have ))een in other ]»arts <if the w(uld in times of famine. 
The bark of the latter, from its astring(‘iit j»rc>j)erties, ])eing employed 
as a tonic and febriiugo, it is worthy of in<|uiry whetluir the Hima- 
layan species of l*avia is j)os8essed of any of the same properties. — 
Hoyle. 

It is not a little nmiarkable that although this handsome iEsculus 
was distributed by .Dr Wallicli in 182H, it was never noticed by any 
author until the ajjpearance of A’^ictor Jae<piemont’s work (Planttfi 
rariorra ui hnHo Orieufo/I rolleyil D. Jon/uentouf, 1844). 

The Jiative country of tin* English horse-elu'stnut is still unknown, 
though this sjx^cies of l*avia is very nearly allied to it, distinguished 
mertily by its unarm(*d fruit. 

Of the sj)oeies under notice th(‘ wood is soft, but strong, of a 
white colour, V(‘ineil and liiU'-graimMl, polishes well, and is used for 
building and cabinet j)Uiposes. — Boljour. 

(433) Pavonia odorata {WilhL) X. 0. AIalvace.e. 

PoniiiKtotio, Tam. Tia.. 

Description.— -Shrub, 2-3 feet ; calyx 5-cleft ; involiiecd 
12-leaved, ciliated, lunger tluui the calyx; steins viscidly 
hairy; leaves cordate, roiuidish-ovate, iipi)er one 3-lobed, 
toothed, more or less hairy and viscid, lower ones' sometimes 
entire; pedicels axillary, 1 - tlowered ; car})els 5, 2-valved, 
1 -seeded, not prickly ; llowers rose-coloured. FL Nearly all 

the year. — ir. Si. Prod. i. 47. — Fikvh. FI. Ind. iii. 214. 

Dindigiil hills. Vendalore. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The root is used in infusion as a diet-drink 
among the Hindoos in fevers. It is thick iis a quill and light- 
coloured. — ^ 

(434) Pedalium murez (Linn.) N. O. PEDALiACEiE, 

Ana-neringie, Tam. Kaka-mooloo, Mal. Yea-iiugapulleroo, Tel. Burra- 
gliokeroo, Hind, and Duk. 

Description. — Small plant, 1-2 feet ; calyx 5-parted, upper 
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segments shortest ; corolla with a 3-cornered tube and 5-lobed 
limb, sub-labiate ; stamens 4 ; leaves opposite, obovate, obtuse, 
regularly toothed, truncate, smooth ; flowers yellow on shoii; 
pedicels ; drupe armed with sharp spines, and containing a 
2-celled, 4-winged nut ; cells 2-seeded ; seeds arillato ; flowers 
axillary, solitary, yellow. FI. Aug. — Nov. — Roxh, FL Ind. iii. 

114. — Biirm. Ind. L 45,/. 2. — Khtrdc, x. (. 72. Shores of 

Coromandel. Cape Comorin, llombay. 

Medical Uses. — Tin; whole plant has an odour of musk. If the 
leaves when fresh are stirred in water they reiuler it mucilaginous, 
and tliis is given as a drink in gonorrluca. The elVoct, however, 
goes olf ill ten or twelve hours, leaving the licpiid in its former state. 
The seeds are administered as a dt'coetion for tin* same purpose. 
They are diuretic., and are used in dropsy. The leafy stems are 
used in thickening butter-milk, to which they give a rich appearance. 
The plant is common about Cape Comorin on the sea-shores. — 
Ainalif:. 

(43.5) Peganum Harmala {Linn.) N. O. ZviJoniYi.i.ACE^:. 

DESCUirnoN. — Herbaceous; calyx 5-j)artite ; stamens 15, 
shorter than the ])etals, some abortive; aiitluTs linear; style 
simple; stigma trigonal ; ](;aves niultiiid, lobes lin(;ar; Howers 
terminal, white ; cajisule c5-c(dled, 3-furrowed, many-seeded. 

— JJir. Prod. i. 712. — Dah. Pumb. Flur. p. 45. Indapore. 

Bejay»ore. Punjaub. 

Medical Uses. — ddio plant has a strong diHagro(;ahhj odour and 
bitter taste. The .seeds are .stimulant, ciiiimmagogm*, and anthel- 
mintic. Mild narcotic properties have been assigned to them. — 
Pfiarin. of India. 

(43G) Penicillaria spicata {Willd.) N. 0. GriAMiNACEiE. 

Kiunhoo, Tam. Bujura, Benq. Be(l<la-gantee, Tel. 

Description. — Culms erect, with roots from the lowemiost 
joints or two, round, smooth, 3-6 feet, nearly as thick as the 
little Anger; leaves alternate, slieathiiig, broad and long, 
mouths of the sheaths bearded ; spikes terminal, cylindric, 
erect, 6-9 inches long ; pedicels generally 2-flow'ered, occasion- 
ally 1-4 flowered ; flowers surrounded with many woolly, 
hispid, purple bristles or involucres; calyx 2 -flowered, one 
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hermaphrodite, the other male, 2-valved, exterior valvelet 
minute, interior one nearly as long as the corolla, retuse, both 
awnless ; corolla of the hermaphrodite flower 2-valved, of the 
male 1-valved ; stigma 2-cleft, feathery ; seed pearl-coloured, 
smooth. FI. Sex)t. — Nov. — Roxh. FI. IniL i. 283. — Holcus 
spicatus, Linn, — l^iriicurn spicatum, Dclile. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This species is inucJi cultivated over the higher 
lands on the coast of Coroinandj^l. 'J'he soil it likes is one that is 
loose and ricli ; in sucli it yiehls upwards of a hundred-fold. The 
same ground will yi(dd a s<*{;ond cro}) of this or some other sort of 
dry grain from October to daiiuary. Cattle arc fond of the straw; 
and the grain is a very esstmtial article of di<*t among the natives of 
the Northern Circars. The grain is called (jlantHoo in Teloogoo. — 
Itoxh. 

(437) Pentaptera Arjuna (Roxh.) N. 0. Comhuetace^e. 

Caliua, Hind. Arjcon, Bcno. 

Pesciuptiox. — T ree, 50 lend; leav(‘s lu^arly oj)positc, pctioled, 
oblong, acute, glabroiivS, entire, bi-glaiidular ; s])ikes usually 
tern, iiaiiicled ; (Iruj)e furnished with C-7 thick coriaceous 
wings; flowers small, gr(‘enish white. FI. April — May. — Roxb. 
Flor. Lid. ii, 438. — Tcuiuiualia AijiuiJi, W. d; A. Prod. i. 314, 
ann. lieiigal. Surat jungles. 

JMkdical X^ses. — T he hark is in great re])ute among tlio natives 
as a tonic taken iiiteriially, and a vulnerary ext(*riially aj>plied. It 
is sold by most druggists in tin? bazaars. — (Roxh. Dr Gihaon.) It 
is useful in bilious alfections, and as an antidote to poisons. Tlio 
fruit is tonic and tleohstruent. The juice of the leaves is given in 
ear-ache. — Poinil'a l^nnj. J*rod. 

Economic Uses. — The heart-wood is ilark, heavy, and strong, hut 
splits on exj>osure to the sun, and is liable to the attacks of white 
ants . — Powdris Pu?/J. Prod. 


(438) Pharbitis Nil ( Cholsy ). N. 0. Convolvulacejs. 

Neel kaliuee, Beno. 

Description. — Annual, twining, hairy; leaves alternate, 
cordate, 3-lobed, intermediate lobe dilated at tlie base, downy; 
peduncles axillary, 2-3 flowered, usually longer tlian the 
petioles ; sepals ovate-lanceolate, hispid at the base ; flowers 
pale blue, expanding in the morning and closing during the 
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day.- FI. July — Sept. — Convolvulus Nil, Linn, — Ipomam 

Nil, Both. — Roxh. FL I ml. i. 50 1. Coniinou in most pai*ts 

of India. 

Medical T’ses. — The seeds are soUl in the hiizaars, under the 
name of KaluHlantt, as an (‘treetual and saf«‘ ealluirtic. Thirty to 
forty grains of the solmIs, j)revioii.sly rojisted gently ami ])ulverised, 
make a siitfieient dose for an ailult. — (/»N>.r/>.) Dr O’Shanghnessy 
remarks that in 10-grain doses it ]>roduees all thc‘ etfects ot‘ jalap 
with certainty and speed ; the taste is scarei'ly ])erceptihle. Tour 
pods sell for one rupee. AVe liave thus a reiiUMly of unparallehMl 
cheapnes.s, perfectly equal t«» jalap as a cathartii^, sup(a*ior to it in 
portiihility and flavour, oeeurring in all ]>arts of India. (/^e//j/. /hxp.) 
Tho seeds are hlaek, angular, a quartiu* of an im h nr more in It‘ngth, 
weighing about half a grain eaeli, of a swt'etish and subse(|uently 
rather acrid taste and li<*avy smell. DrfJ. IJidie ju-epareil a resin 
from the seeds (allied Pharhitisin^ which is a safe and (illieient purga- 
tive. The seeds of aimtlier species nf /V((//7>///s Is sold in the ba/aars 
of Bengal and the Upper I*r(»vinces by th«‘ name of //(/<>. 

Each capsuh* contains three si‘eds of a brownish red (M>lour, and 
studded with minute hairs. When soaked in water they swell and 
yield a mucilage. In doses of from a scruple to half a drachm of 
the sun-dri(Ml pow(h.*r(Ml s(‘ed, it acts as a gentle and sah^ aperient. 
It i.s at th(‘ same time considered to exercis** a benelicial inlluenc.o, 
as an altiirative, in skin di.seases. They an* probably the seeds of 
Ipmima and 1. which have their seeds covered 

with sliort brown hairs. Both sju'cies are wid(.;ly dilVusiul through- 
out India. 'Idlest* are soimdinies callitd Lfd-dtnm (Ihtd se('d), iniuui- 
tradistinction to Ktiht-dana (Black .seed). Pharm. Judin. 

(439) Phaseolus Mungo (Idnn.) \. t). Lr:(;r.MiNosA:. 

Gret’n (iniin, Eva. Moonj;, IIino. Kali inofnij', Khereoya, Hiilai, HkN(;. 
Pucha-payarw, .SiroO']>ayani, Tam. Wootlioelfn), r»!SMalef). Tia.. 

Description. — Aimuul, nearly erect, hairy ; leavers piniiately 
trifoliolate ; leaflcits broadly ovate or rhomboid, entire ; ped- 
uncles at first shorter, afterwards longer than the x>Ptioles ; 
racemes axillary ; corolla pa]>ilionaceous ; flowers in a kind of 
cylindrical head ; keel twisted to tint h*ft wdth a short spur 
near the ba.se on the left ; legume hririzontal, cylindrical, 
slender, hairy, f3-15 siicded ; seeds striated ; flowers greenish 
yellow. FI. Dec. — Jan. — W. A A. Prod. i. 245. — Roxh. FL 
Ind. iii 292. — P. Max. — Roxh. FL Ind. iii. 295. — Rhxedc, viii. 
t. 50. Cultivated. 

EooNoitic Uses. — This is extensively cultivated by the natives, to 
whom the pulse is of great importance, especially in times of famine. 

22 
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There are several varieties, , one of which has dark-coloured seeds, 
and is called Black gram. Large quantities are annually exported 
from Madras, and shipped chiefly for Pegu, Bengal, Bombay, 
Mauritius, and other places. — {Comm, Prod, Mad, Pres, Roxh,) It 
is sometimes sown in alternate drills with the great millet (Sorghum) 
or spiked millet, and in rice cultivation a crop is generally taken off 
the same land when it has become dry. It is sown in the cold 
weather, and reaped in the hot season, after a period varying from 
seventy-five to ninety days. So large a proportion of the pulse 
crops does it form that these are collectively called Payaroo, hence 
the word is synonymous with our pulse. The black variety, P, Max^ 
(Roxb.), is less esteemed, and is sown earlier, requiring more mois- 
ture. The flour of the green variety is an excellent variety for soap, 
leaving the skin soft and smooth, and is an invariable concomitant 
of the Hindoo bath. — (W, Elliofi.) The tu})erous mots of the P, 
rostratus (Wall.) are eaten by the natives. — J, Graham, 

(440) Phaseolus Eoxbarghii (W. A.) Do. 

Mash-kiilav, Beno. Minooinooloo, Tel. Mooiig Thikcree, Hind. Oalandoo, 
Tam. 

Description. — Annual, diffuse ; leaves pinnately trifoliolate, 
hairy; leaflets ovate, acuminated, slightly rejiand, but not 
lobed ; iieduncles erect, shorter than the petioles ; flowers 
somewhat ca])itate ; keel twisted to the left witli a very long 
horn near the base on the left side ; legumes very hairy, 
cylindrical, few-sc^eded, nearly erect ; seeds smooth, somewliat 
truncated at botli ends ; flowers yellow. FL Dec. — Jan. 
— W. & A. Prod, i. 246. — P. radiatus, Roxh. FI, Ind. iii. 296 
(not Linn.) Circars. Travancore. Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — Th(‘re arc two other varieties, with black and 
green seeds ros])eetively. Thi.s is the most esteemed of all the 
leguminous plants, and the pulse bears the highest [)rice. Of the 
meal the natives make bread for many of their religious ceremonies. 
Its produce is about thirty-fold. Cattle are very fond of the straw. 
The root is *&aid by Dr Boyle to contain a narcotic principle. — 
(Roxb.) Mixed with gniin it is reckoned strengthening for horses. 
An average seed is the origin of the most common weights used by 
Hindoo goldsmiths. The unit is the refii or seed of the Abrus 
}yrecatonus, from five to ten of which make a masha, or about 1 7 
grains Troy. — W, Elliott, 

(441) Phaseolus trilobus (Ait,) Do. 

Mooganee, Beno. Pilli-pessara, Tel. Trianggnli, Hnn). 

Descbiptiok. — H erbaceous, procumbent, diffuse ; petioles 
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elongated ; leaves pinnately trifoliolate ; leaves much shorter 
than the petioles, roundish and entire, 3-lobed, middle lobe 
obovate, narrower towards the base; peduncles elongated, 
ascending ; flowers few, small, capitate, yellow ; legume 
cylindrical, glabrous, or slightly hairy. FL Bee. — Jan. — 
W, & A, Prod, i. 246. — Wight Icon, t, 94. — Eoxh, FI, Ind. 

iii. 298. — Bolichos trilobus, I)ec, Common in the Beccan 

and Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — There are several varieties. The plant is 
cultivated for its seeds, which are eaten by the ]>ooror classes. It 
affords good fodder. Ainslie states that tht‘ plant in Beliar is 
given by the Vytians in decoction in casi^s of irr(*gular fever. — 
Eoxh. Aimlie, 


^ (442) Phoanix farinifera (Eoxh,) N. 0. Palm ape;!:. 

Chiruta-ita, Tel. Efiilha, Mal. Eetliie, Tam. 

Bescription. — Shrub, 2-3 feet; leaves i>iiinatc ; leaflets long, 
narrow, pointed; spathe axillary, 1-valved; spadix erect, 
much ramified ; branches simple, spreading ; via/c flowers, 
calyx 3-toothed ; petals 3 ; stamens 6 ; female flowers, petals 
3 ; beny-black, shining. FI. Jan. — Feb. — Eoxb. FI, Ind. iii. 

785. — Cor. i. t. 74. Sandy situations and plains in the 

Beccan. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The sweet pulp of the seeds of this dwarf 
sjKJcies of date-palm is eaten by the natives. The leaflets are made 
into mats and the j)ctioles into baskets. A largo quantity of farina- 
ceous substance, which is found in the small stem, is used as food in 
times of scarcity. In order to separate it from the numerous white 
fibres in which it is enclosed, the stein is split into six or eight 
pieces, dried, beaten in mortars, and then sifted ; this is then boiled 
to a thick gruel. It is not so nutritive as common sago, and it has 
a bitter taste. A better preparation might make it more deserving 
of attention. — (Eoxb.) The Phmtiix paludosa (Eoxh.)j an elegant- 
looking palm, is characteristic of the Sunderbunds. It is easily 
recognised by its flat solitary pinnje, and the shape of its fruit, which 
is sessile, on thick knobs pointing downwards, first yellow, then rod, 
lastly black-purple, ovaL The trunks of the smaller trees serve for 
walking-sticks, and the natives have an idea tliat snakes get out of 
the way of any person having such a staff. The larger ones serve for 
rafters to houses and the leaves for thatch. It is an elegant palm, 
and well adapted for bank scenery. — Eoxh, 
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(443) Phoonix sylvestris (Roxh.) Do. 

Wild-date, Eno. Khajoor, Beno. Eetcbum-i)annay, Tam. Beta, Tel. Seyndie, 
Hi»d. 

Descbiption.— Height 30-40 feet; fronds 10-15 feet long; 
petioles compressed towards the apex with a few short spines 
at the base; pinnie numerous, densely fascicled, ensiform, 
rigid ; 7nale s])adix 2-3 I’eet long ; spathe of the same length, 
separating into 2 valves ; sjnkes numerous towards the apex 
of tlie peduncle, 4-6 indies long, slender, very fiexuose; calyx 
cup-shaped, 3-toothed ; jietals longer than tlie calyx, ridged 
and furrowed on the uiHida ; female spikes IJ feet long, not 
bearing Howers throughout, tli'e lower 4-6 inches ; flowers 
distant; petals 3, very broad ; style recurved; fruit scattered 
on long ])en(lulous spikes, roundish. Ft. March. — Roxh. FI. 

Ind. iii. 787. — Elate sylvestris, Linn. — Jilmde, iii. 22-25. 

Common all over India. 

Economic TTsks. — T his tree yiehls Palm-wine. But free extrac- 
tion destr(»ys tlie a|)]M aran(;e and fertility of the tree, the fruit of 
those that have lunui cut for drawing oil’ the juice being very small. 
The mode of drawing oil’ the juice is, by removing the lower l(‘aves 
and their sheaths, and cutting a notch into the ]>itli of the. tree near 
the top, wheiici' it issues, and is conducted hy a small channel made 
of a bit of the Palmyra palm-leaf into a j)ot suspended to receive it. 
On the coast of (\>n)mandel tin’s ])alm-juice is either drunk fresh 
from the tree, or boiled d<»wn into sugar, or fenmmted for distilla- 
tion, when it gives out a largo portion of ardent s])irit, (rommonly 
called Parla-andi’ on the coast of Ooromandel. There, as well as in 
Guzerat, and espi^eially in Bengal, tlie Kiaijitr is the (udy tree whose 
saj) is much t‘ni]>l(>y(*(i for boiling down to sugar, mixed more or less 
with the juice of the sugar-cane. At the Jige of from st‘veii to ten 
year’s, when the trunk of the trees will he about 4 feet in height, 
they begin to yield juice, and continue productive for twenty or 
twenty-live years. It is extracted from A'ovemher till February, 
during which period each tnu* is reckoned to yield from 120 to 240 
pints of juice, which averages 180 pints. Every 12 pints or pounds 
is boiled down to one of G'jor or and 4 of this yield 1 of 

good powdered sugar, so that the average produce of each tree is 
about 7 or 8 lb. of sugar ammally. This date-sugar is not so much 
esteemed as cane-sugar, and sells for about one-fourth less. 

A further description is given in Martin's ‘ East Indies,' where he 
says, “ A tree is fit for being cut when ten years old, and lasts about 
twenty years more, during which time, every other year, a notch is 
cut into the stein just under the new leaves that annually shoot 
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from the extremity. The notches are made alternately on opposite 
sides of the stem. The upper cut is horizontal, the lower slopes 
gradually iiiwanl from a point at the bottom until it meets the 
upper, and a leaf at this point collects into a pot the juice that 
exutles. The si'iison commences about tlie beginning of Clctober, and 
lasts until about tlie endofAj)ril. After the first commencement, 
so long as the cut bleinls, a very thin slice is daily taken from the 
surface. In from two to si‘ven days the blei'ding stops, the tree is 
allowed an eipial number of «lays' re.st, and is then cut again, giving 
daily 2 seers of juice. The juice when fresli is very sweet, with 
somewhat the tlavoiir of the water contaimul in a young eoiroanut. 
This is slightly bitter and astringent, hut at tlu' same time has 
somewhat of a nauseous smell. ( )wi!ig to the coolness of the season, 
it does not r(‘adily lerimuit. It is therelbre (rnllected in large pots; 
a little (-j\) old ferimuiteJ juice is a<lded, and it is exposeil to the 
sun for about three hours, when tln^ proci^ss is (Complete. A tree 
gives annually about f» 1 s<‘ers of juice, or bleeds about thirty-two 
days. I<o sugjir is made from the juice ; A seer »tr a ]>int of the 
fermented juice makes soim* ]><*ople dnink, and few can .stand ilouble 
the (piantity. Mats for sleej>ing on an* mad(' of th(‘ leaves, and are 
rack(»ned the Ix'st used in the di.stricts, ami also baskids from the 
leafstalks, Ac.” 'I’he latt(‘r are twi.sted into n^pes, and emj)loyed for 
drawing water from wells in llellary and other places. Tlu* natives 
chew the fruit in the .saim* manner as tlu'V do llu^ arcca-nut with tho 
b(*tel-lcaf and chunam. — Roj'h, Rnylc. Fih, Mnrtiu's East 

Indies. Si)/nu(ni(is. 


(444) PhyUanthus multiflorus (Wil/d.) Isb O. KuenouniACEA!. 

Peolu vayr jmttay, Tam. NcIIa-poonMJj^oiMlou, Tkl. Katou riiruri, Mal. 

Descriptidn.-— Shrubby ; ]>riiiiary braimlies virgate, young 
shoots pubo.sceiit ; lloriferou.s braiichlcls angular ; leaves 
nearly oval, obtu.se, bifarious; Hower.s axillary, aggregated, 
several males and usually 1-fernale ; mule flowers purplish ; 
berries 8-12 seeded, dark, purple, or black, soft and pulpy, 
sweet- tasted. FI. Nearly all the year. — Anisoneiiia multi- 
floi'a. JR. W . — Wif/ht Icon, t 1899. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 664. 
Bhcede^ x. t. 27. Coromandel. Concaus. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A common shrub near water, climbing if it has 
the support of bushes. The root, which is sold in the bazaars, is 
about a foot long and 2 inches tliick, dark outside and sweetish- 
tasted. It is considered alterative and attenuant, and is given in 
decoction, about four ounces or more twice daily. The bark is used 
fox dyeing a reddish brown. — Aimlie. WifJhU 
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(445) Pliyllaiitlius niruxi (lAmu) Do. 

Kiijaneilie, Mal. Sada hajur-muni, Bbnq. Kilanelly, Tam. Neela-ooshireker, 
Tkl. Bheen ounlah, Duk. 

Description.— A nnual, erect, ramous ; branches herbaceous, 
ascending ; floriferous branchlets filiform ; leaves elliptic, 
mucronate, entire, glabrous; flowers axillary; male flowers 
minute, two or three with one longer pedicelled ; female in 
each axil, terminating in three transverse anthers ; capsule 
globose, glabrous, 3-aiigled, with 2 seeds in each cell ; seed 
triangular; flowers minute, greenish. FL Nearly all the 
year. — Wight Icon. i. 1 894 . — FL Ind. iii. G59. — Blieede, 
X. t. 15. Peninsula. Travancore. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The root, leaves, and young shoots arc used 
medicinally as deobstruent and diuretic ; the tM o first in powder or 
decoction in jaundice or bilious coinjdaints, the latter in infusion 
in dysentery. Idio leaves, which are hitter, are a good stomachic. 
The fresh root is given in jaundice. Half an ounce rubbed up in 
a cup of milk and given morning and evening will complete the 
cure in a few days without any sensible operation of the medicine. 
The juice of the stem mixed with oil is employed in ophthalmia. 
The leaves and root pulverised and made into poultice with rice- 
water arc said to lessen mdematous swelling and ulcers. — (lioxb. 
Ain<sUe. Rheede.) The P. urinaria (Linn.) is said to be power- 
fully diuroti(!, from whence its specific name. — {A indie.) The fresh 
leaves of the P. siinjtlex (Ketz) bruised and mixed with butter-milk 
are used by the natives to cure itch in children. — Roxb. 

(446) Pinus Deodara {Roxh.) N. 0. Conifer.e. 

Deodar Pine, Eng. 

Description, — L arge tree, coma pyramidal, large, branches 
verticillate, lower ones somewhat hanging down, upper ones 
spreading, all pendulous at the apex ; leaves spreading or 
pendulous at the top of the shortened branchlets, somewhat 
30-fasciculately collected, shortish, straight, stiffish, some- 
what quadrangular, sides slightly compressed, green, bluntishly 
mucronate at the apex ; male aments solitary, erect, oblong, 
acute ; antheriferous bracts stalked, ovate above, rounded and 
denticulate at the apex ; cones solitary, erect on a short 
branchlet or on a 2-cleft branchlet twin, oval or oval-oblong, 
veiy obtuse, not umbilicate ; scales numerous, imbricated, 
somewhat woody ; bracts small, much shorter than the scale ; 
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nuts obovate, narrowed at the base, shorter than the obovate- 
triangular wing. — Ranch, FL Ind. iil p. 651. — Deo, Prod, xvi. e, 
post, p. 408. — Cednis deodara, Loudon (oim. Jig,) — Abies 
deodara, Lindl. Himalaya. 

Mepical TTses. — species of pine yields a coarse fluid kind of 
turpentine {Kelon ha ivl, Hind.), esteemed by the natives as an 
application to ulcers and skin disciises, as well as in the treatinont 
of leprosy. Dr Gibson regards it as very elTectual in this latter 
disease when given in large doses. It always acts as a diaphortitic, 
but is found very variable in its action, — in sonu‘ eases a drachm 
causing vomiting ; in others half an ounce inducing only sliglit 
nausea. — (Johnst. in Calc, Phya. Trans.^ i. 41.) Dr Koylo 

states that the leaves and twigs of the d(‘odar are brouglit down to 
the plains, being much einjdoyed in nativt‘ nu'dicine. 

Another species is the P. lotnjifaHa (I\oxb.), which grows at 
elevations on the Himalaya from 2000 to 0000 feet. It is known 
by the native nam(‘s CheersaUah, l:ianil, and Thanaa. The natives 
of Upper India obtain from it both tar and turpentine. The former 
is said to be equal to that obtaine<l by a more ndined jmuHvss in 
Europe, and tin; turja'iitine is stated merely to napiirt* attention to 
render it CMpial to the imported arti(de. — (Jtairn. As. >SV;c. licraj. ii. 
249). Dr Cleghoni lias furnished .some valuabh.; nunarks on the 
manufacture of tar from this tree as w(;ll as from I*, rjrclsa. Ho 
considers it fully e(pial to Swisli.sli tar. — Afjri. Ilarf. Soc. of India^ 
1865, xiv. p. i. A])jj. p. 7. 

Economic Uses. — The Deodar jiinc is highly valued for its 
timber, large fpiantities f>f wliicli are annually felled for tin* railways 
and government ]»urpo.ses. Large for(;sts of it exist on the Himalaya 
slopes, and espe<;ially in the Punjaub, along tin; banks of the liaveo, 
Bea.s, and other rivers. In the (’honab forests, too, tln;y are jd(;ntiful. 
The P. cxccfsa, a tree in nowise; inferior to the Deodar, grow.s in the 
same regions. The range; within whiidi the 1 )(;odar is found growing 
spontaneously extends from abfuit 3000 to 9000 feet above the sea, 
though it rarely occurs so low as 3000 feet, and grows at a disad- 
vantage at the highest elevation. Previous to the establishment of 
the Forest Conservancy, va.st quantities of those valuable timber- 
trees were recklessly destroyed, and it has been hmrnl desirable to 
form plantations for fresh plants, which, in the Punjaub especially, 
have been carried out on a large scale. According to the Conser- 
vators report (Feb. 1867) on the forests of the Chenab and llaveo 
divisions, there were only remaining of first-class deodars 17,500 — 
viz., 12,000 in Chenab, and 5500 in the Kavee division. This 
diminution of the numbers formerly known to exist caused the 
Government to limit the number to be felled annually, and rules for 
this object are how strictly observed. Prices for good Deodar in the 
Punjaub, increasing in the case of logs under 20 feet in length, 
averaged from about eight annas in 1850 to one rupee per cubic 
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foot in 1866. For the greater lengths^ from 20 to 30 feet, which 
are very scarce, the rate of eleven annas ^ now risen at Lahore to 
Its. 2, 8 ; at Attock the price is one rupee per cubic foot. — Govt, 
Reports^ July 1866. 

In Joonsar Bawur, situated between the native states under the 
Simla agency and the Kajah of Gurwhal’s country, there are several 
hue Deodar forests which were inspected by Dr Brandis in 1863, and 
reported upon by him. He found one beautiful forest of pure 
Deodar, which seemed to spring up Avith great vigour wherever it 
had a chance, and thousands upon tliuusands of young seedlings 
coming uj) as thick as corn in a ii<ild. In the Kotee forest the 
Deodar growth was perfectly extraordinary. Two of the old stumps, 
which were of liuge size,, though ini])erfect, showed that the trees in 
the twenty-one^ years of their life had attained a diameter of timber 
of 12 and 13 inches respectively. In another forest, in Lokan, 
there we-re c(junt(;d in oiui sjiot, in about 4 acres, between 200 
and 230 first-class tree,s of G feet girth, none of them undef 100 
feet in height, while many must hav(‘, approa(‘hed 200 feet. The 
estimated contents of these nine forests of doonsar Bawur were 
34,000 first-class and 37, Of Hi see,ond-elass Deodars. The above will 
give some idea of the, r(‘sour(;es of IIk^sc fori'sts. These are exclusive 
of the P. r,r(r/s(/ {(li.rrl), Avhieh also a)>ounds tliere, and the Cheer 
or 7^ lomjifuilii. In Abijor JV, arson’s n'port upon the localities at 
the licad of tln^ Jumna river he states — “It would be difficult 
adiHjuately to (hvscrilie tlie enormous s(‘as of Chwr forest Avhich line 
its banks. Tin' tr(‘es must be numbered by hundreds of thousands, 
many of them of a Inige size. The .same exists on the left bank of 
the Tonse, but higher uj> the riviT the (.'Ikm I (7*. ejrv/.^n) takes the 
]>lac(^ of the ( ’h(U‘r, but the laU(‘r may be eonsidc'HHl tlie cliief tree. 
1 believe, from iinpiiries, tliat if 13,(100 or 20.000 logs can be got 
doAvn to the river, tln*re would be no diflieulty in sawing up a lakli 
of sleepers per annum in* these forests.” — (Majuv Pcd mut'd Repori to 
SScry. Ut biJt Dev. 18G9.) It may be interesting to mention 

ht‘re, that the first conifer found in Southern India (Putiftcarpiui) wsls 
discovered by ^lajor Bt'ddome in 1870 abundant on the Tinnevelly 
JliUs. 


(447) Piper nigrum (IJtin,) Isb t). PirEiiACE.v.. 

Black-popper vine, Eno. Mol.ago-eodi, Mat.. Molagoo-vully, Tam. Choca, 
Duk. Moloovoo-kodi, Tkl. Kala-mireh, Hjnd. Gol-iiiurieli, ' * 

Description. — Stem shrubby, climbing, rooting, round ; 
leaves coriaceous, glabrous, pale glaucous beneath, adult ones 
revolute on the margins, the lower ones roundish-ovate, about 
equal-sided, sliglitly cordate or truncated at the base, 7-9 
nerved, upper ones ovate- elliptic or elliptic, usually unequal- 
sided, acutely acuminate, 7-5 nerved ; catkins hermaphrodite 
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or female, filiform, pendulous, shortly peduncled, shorter than 
the leaves ; berries globose, red when ripe ; floriferous calycule 
in the hermaphrodite, 4-lobed. Wight Icon, 1934. — Rooch. 

FI. Ind, L 150.— jKAcrc/e, viL t, 12. Malabar forests. N. 

Circars. 

Medical Uses. — Pepper contains an acrid soft resin, volatile oil, 
piperin, gum, bassorine, malic and tartaric aciids, ; tlio odour 
being probably due to the volatile oil, and tlu^ pungent taste to the 
resin. The berries medicinally uschI are given as stimulant and 
stomachic, and when toasted have been em])loy(‘d successfully in 
stopping vomiting in cases of cholera. The root is used as a tonic, 
stimulant, and cordial. A liniment is also jn'cpared with tlnun of 
use in chronic rheumatism. I'he waba-y infusion has be<‘n {)f use 
as a gargle in relaxation of the uvula. ^Vs a seasonerof food, j)eppor 
is well known for its excellent .stomachic qualities. An infusion of 
the seeds is given as an anti<lote to arsenic, ami the Juice of the 
leaves boiled in oil externally in .scabies, rejquu* in ovt'r-doses acts 
as a poison, by over-exiating the inllaninialioji of th(‘ stomach, and 
its acting j»owerfully on the nervous system. It is known to 1x3 a 
poison to hogs, 'riie distillecl (ul ha.s very litth‘ acrimony. A tinc- 
ture made in rectilicMl spirit is cxtnmicly liot an<l li(‘rv. J*(‘pp('r lias 
been successfully used in vcrtig<», and paralytic and arthritic dis- 
onlers. — Lhidlcij, A / //.s7/c. 

Eco.nomu; Tsks. — The black-]x‘pper vifu* is indigenous to the 
forests of Malabar and 'fravamMin*. F(»r centuri(;s pejq)er has been 
an article of ('xportation to Kurojiean countries from the western 
coast of India. It Avas an article <if the gn^atest luxury to tht3 
Homans during the Kmpire, and is frequently alluded to by his- 
torian.s. • Pliny states its price in tin? Ihmian nKirk<‘t as being Is. 
9d. adb. in English money. l*ersius gives it the epithet /.v/cr/////., as 
it were a thing to set a .store by, .s<» much was it esteeimxl. Even 
in later ages, so valuable* an article of commerce Avas it considered, 
that Avlien Attila Avas besieging Jtome in the lifth century, In*, particu- 
larly named among other things in the ransom for the city about 
3000 lb. of pejiper. AUhougli a ])roduct of many countries in the 
East, that Avliich comes from ^lalabar is acknowledged to bo tho 
best. 

Its cultivation is very sirnjdi;, and is effected ])y cuttings or suckers 
put doAvn before the commencement of the rains in June. Tlie soil 
should be rich, but if too much moisture be alloAvaxl to accumulate 
near the root.s, the young plants arc aj)t to rot. In three years tho 
vine begins to bear. Tliey are jJanted cljiefly in hilly districts, 
but thrive well enough in the Ioav country in the moist climate of 
Malabar. They are usually planted at the base of trees which have 
rough or prickly hark, sueli a.s tin.* jack, tlie t^rythrina, casheAvnut, 
mango-tree, and others of similar dcjsriription. Tluiy Avill climb about 
20 or 30 feet, but are purj)osely kept lower than that. During their 
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growth it is requisite to remove all suckers^ and the vine should he 
pruned, thinned, and kept clean of weeds. After the berries have 
been gathered they are dried on mats in the sun, turning from red 
to black. They must be plucked before they are quite ripe, and if 
too early they will spoil White-pepper is the same fruit freed from 
its outer skin, the ripe berries being macerated in water for the pur- 
pose. In this latter state they are smaller, of greyish-white colour, 
and have a less aromatic or jmngent taste. The pepper-vino is very 
common in the liilly districts of I’ravancore, e.sj)ecially in the 
Cottayam, Mc(inach(jl, and ('henganacherry districts, where at an 
average calculation about 5000 candies are produced annually. It 
is one of the Sircar monoj)olic.s. 

The grcatcist (piantity of ])ej»j»er conies from Sumatra. The duty 
on pep])er in England is Cd. p(^r lli., the wholesale jirice being 4(1. 
per IIj. White-piqifier varies from ninepcnc(5 to one .shilling per lb. 
It may not ho irn^evant here to notic(^ the P. trioician (lioxh.), 
which both Dr Wight and Miqmel consider to he the original tyj>e 
of the J\ n}(jru)n, and from whicli it is scarcely distinct as a specie.s. 
The qiiosti(m will hi* set at r(‘st by future botanists. Tin* species in 
question was first disc.overed by Dr Koxhurgh growing wild in the 
hills north of Saniuhiottali, where it is called in Teloogoo the Murial- 
tifia. It was growing ])lentif’ully about every valley among the 
hills, delighting in a moist rich soil, and well shaded by trees; the 
llowers ajijieariug in Septeniher and Octi^her, and tlic berries ripening 
in ^larch. Dr It. coinmenc(*d a large jdantation, and in 1789 it 
contained about 40,()()() or 50,000 pej>per- vines, occupying about 50 
acres of land. Thi^ ]»roduee was gr(\at, about 1000 vines yielding 
from 500 lo 1000 lli. of h(*rri(‘s. JIo discovered that the pepper of 
the feiualt*. vines did not ripen ])ropeily, hut dropped while grgen, 
and that wh(*n dried it liad not the pungency of the common pepper ; 
whereas tlie ])(‘]qH’r of those ])lants which had tlio hermaphrodite and 
female ilowers mixed on the same ament was exceedingly pungent, 
and was reckoned by tlie niercliaiits eijual to the best Malabar 
pepper. — lioxh, ^Si?/{fnou(h. Ahii>lie. 

(448) Pistia stratiotes (Llttu.) K. O. Pistiace.v.. 

Kodda-pail, Mal. Aj;usataiuaray, Tam. Antarei-tainara, Tel. Uiiter-ghuiiglm, 
D I K. Toka- 1 laua, H i N l>. 

DescrIptiox. — S teinless, floating; roots numerous, fibrous; 
leaves subsessile, wedge-shaped at tlie base, elliptic or obovate, 
alternated at the base, glaucous on the upper surface, radiate- 
veined, about 20, spreading out, central leaves smaller than 
the outer ones, inner ones erect, tomentose ; fibres long, ter- 
minated by other plants; flowers axillary, solitary, erect, on 
short peduncles, white. FI. April. — Eoxb. FI. Ind. iii, 131. — 
BlmdCf xi. t. 32. Tanks and ditches everywhere. 
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Medical Uses. — This plaDt is common throughout the country. 
Adanson affirms in his History of Senegal that the primary root is 
fixed strongly in the bank. It was suggested by Jacquin that 
perhaps the young plant may be fixed at first and bretxk loose after- 
wards. The plant is cooling and denuilcent, and is given in dysuria. 
The leaves are made into jKuilticos and applied to hjemorrhoids. In 
Jamaica, according to Browne, it impregnates the watiT in hot dry 
weather with its particles to such a degree as to give rise to the 
bloody flux. Tlio leav(*s mixed with rice and cocoa-nut milk are 
given in dysentery, and with rose-water and sugar in coughs and 
asthma. The root is laxative and emollient. — Rhecde. Aimdie, 

(440) Plantago Isphagula (UoxK) N. 0. Plantaginace.e. 

Ispagool, Hind. 

Description. — Annual ; stem short, if any, Iminehes ascend- 
ing, 2-3 inches long ; leaves alternate, linear-lanceolate, 3- 
nerved, somewhat \voolly, channelled towards the base, stem- 
clasping, G-8 inches long ; j^ediincles axillary, solitary, erect, 
slightly villous, the length of the leaves; s})ikes solitary, ter- 
minal; flowers numcTous, im])ricated, snmll, dull white; bracts 
1-fiowered, with grecui keel and mem])ranaeeoiis sides; calyx 
4-leaved, with membranaceous margins ; corolla 4-cleft, seg- 
ments ovate, acute; capsule ovate, 2-c(dled; se(^ds solitary. 
FL Nov. — Jan. — Jithth. FJ(tr. hid. i. 404. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses, — From the seeds a mucilaginous drink is prepare,d, 
and often ])rescrihed as an einollient. Tiny are also em]>loyed hy 
native practitioners in medicine, and are to he met with in the Indian 
haziiars under the name of Isjuigool. — (lioxh.) 'J'he schsIh are of a very 
cooling nature, ami Jire used medicinally in catanh, blennorlnea, and 
aftections of the kidneys. They are also deservedly recommend(Ml in 
chronic diarrheea, two teaspoonfuls being given twiccj a-day with a 
little powdered sugar-candy. — {Ainslie.) Tlui seeds are convirx on the 
outside, concave within. This medicinci has been (‘.specially rcicom- 
mended by the late Mr Twining (‘Diseases of liengal,’ i. 212) 
for the chronic diarrhoea of Europeans long resident in India. Diis 
remedy sometimes cures the protracted diarrheea of Euro])ean and 
native children when all other remedies liave failed. — Fharm. of 
India, 

(450) Plumbago rosea {Linn.) N. 0. PLUMiuGiNACiiiE. 

Rose-coloured Leadwort, Eso. Schettie co<iivalie or Clioovornla-cijiluvalie, Mal. 
Shencodie vaylie, Tam. Yerracitlira mooluiu, Tel. Lal-chitra, Duk. Kukto 
cbiU, fi£NG. 

Description. — S hrubby, perennial, steins jointed, smooth, 
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flexuous; branches nearly bifarious; leaves alternate, ovate, 
waved, smooth, entire; petioles short, stem-clasping, channelled; 
raceme axillary and terminal, smooth ; flowers bright red. Fl^ 

March — Jnly. — Roxh, FI. Ind, L 463. — Rheedey xiL t 9. 

reuinsula. Common in gardens. 

Mrdical Uses. — root when bruised is acrid and stimu- 
lating; and wlien mixed witli oil is used externally in rheumatic 
and paralytic jilhutlions. It is also given internally for the same 
e.omplaints. In dava it is used Ibr the piiipose of blistering, excit- 
ing great inllainniation, ami jirodncing les.s (*lliision than cantharides. 
Also a good r(*iii(Mly in ulcers, cutaneous disease.s, rluiumatism, and 
Iej)rosy. Tlie l(*aves made int(> j)last(;rs are said by the natives to be 
a good ai>jdication to buboes and incipiemt ahsctis.scs. — {Aimlie. 
ilorujlvld.) Take.n internally, it is an acrid stimulant, and in large 
doses acts as jin a(;ro-narc,otie ]>oison, in which character it is not 
unfre<iU(intlY em}»loyed by the. natives in ll(*ngal. Its action is 
a])])arently direett'd to tie* ui.erine system, and according to Ur Allan 
Wehl) is one of tlie articles used among the natives for procuring 
abortion, '.riie davanese apjdy tlie root topically for tlic cure of 
toothache. — Pliarm. of Jttdid. 


(451) Plumbago Zeylanica {IJnn.) T)o. 

Tuniha-codivfulic, M ai., Chitraiiioolwin or Kodivaylie, Tam. Chitturmal, Dux, 
t’hitn. Hind. Cliitra, 

Description. — Porennial, shrubby ; stems jointed, smooth, 
flexnoiis ; brandies nearly bifarioiis ; leaves alternative, ovate, 
waved, smooth, entire ; racemes axillary and terminal, covered 
with mudi glutinous hair ; outer bract much larger than the 
lateral ones, glutinous; flowers ])ure white. FI. Nearly all 

the year. — lloxh.Fl. Jnd. i. 403. — Rhcede, x. t. 8. Courtallum. 

Travaneore. Coiicans. Ilengal. 

Medical TTses. — The fresh hark hruised is made into a paste, 
mixed with rice-conjee and apj)lied to huhoes. It acts as a vesica- 
tory. Wight says the natives believe that the root, reduced to powder 
and ailministered during pregnancy, will cause abortion. — (Aimlie. 
Wight.) It appears to possess the properties of the preceding 
species, but is milder in its operation. A tincture of the root-bark 
has been employed as an antiperiodic. Dr Oswald states that he has 
employed it in the treatment of intermittents with good etfect. It 
acts as a powerful sudorific. The activity of both species resides in 
a peculiar crystalline principle known as Plumbagin. — (Pharm, of 
India.) The root used in combination with Bishtali is applied in 
cases of enlarged spleen, and as a tonic in dyspepsia. In the Sand- 
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wich Islands it is employed to stain the skin permanently black. — 
Ag, Hort, Joum, of India, 

(452) Pogostemon Patchouli {Pellet), N. 0. LAMiACEiE. 

Cottam, Mal. Kottum, Tam. Pucha-pat or Patchouli, Beno. 

Description. — Suffrutico.se, 2-3 feet, pubesccuit ; stems 
ascending; leaves petioled, rliomlu) - ovate, slightly obtuse, 
crenato-dentate ; spikes terminal and axilliiry, densely crowded 
with flowers interrupted at the base ; calyx hirsute ; segments 
lanceolate ; tilaments bearded ; flowers white, with red stamens 
and yellow anthers . — Hookers Jonrn. of Jht. i. 329. — Benth. in 
Dec. Prod, xii. 153 . — lilurdey x. f. 77. Si 1 bet. 

Economic Usks. — Tbo true uhaitilieution of this ]>l{ini was long a 
matter of discussion among botanists, but the su]>jeet has been .set 
at rest by 8ir W. Hooker, wlio managed to rai.se ilie plant in the 
Botanic Gardena at Kew, and which tluwerisl then*, in 1849. It 
appears to bo a native of Silhet, Penang, and the Malay Peninsula; 
but the dried flowering-spikes and leaves of the plant, which are 
used, are sold in every bazaar in llindostan. From the few scattered 
jioticcs of this e(?lebrated perfume, it would app(*ar that it is exported 
in great quantities to Furope, and sold in all perfumers’ slumps, d'he 
odour is most powerful, more .so perha]»s than that derivisl from any 
other plant. In its j)ure state it has a kiml of musty odour analo- 
gous to Lycopodium, or, as scmie .say, smelling of “ old coats.” 
Chinese or Indian ink is .scented hy some admixture of it. Its 
introdm tion into Fhiropo asajicrfume. was singular enough, accounUsl 
for in the following manner : — 

A few y<*ars ago, real Indian shawls bore an extravagant jiriee, and 
purcluisers distinguislied them by their (shuir -in fact, they were 
peHunied with Patchouly. I'he French manufacturers had for .some 
time successfully imitated the Indian fabric, but could not impart 
the •odour. At length they discovered the .se(trct, and b(*gan to 
import this jdant to perfume articles of their make, ami thus palm 
olf home-spun .sliawls as real Imlian om‘s. From this origin the 
I)erfiimers have brought it into use. 'J'he leav(*s powdered and put 
into muslin bag.s j)rev(;nt cloth.s from being attackial by moths. 

Dr Wallich state.s that a native friend of hi.s told him that the 
leaf is largely importcid by Mogul merchants ; that it is used as an 
ingredient in tobacco for smoking, ami for scenting the hair of 
women ; and that the ess(jntial oil is in common use among tluj 
superior classes of the iiativcs, for imparting the j)eculiar fragrance 
of the leaf to clothes. It is exporte<l in great quantities from 
Penang. The Arab merchants buy it chiefly, em]»loying it for stufl- 
ing mattresses and pillows, asserting that it is very eflicacious in 
preventing contagion and x>rolonging life. For these purposes no 
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other preparation is required, save simply drying the plant in the 
sun, taking care not to dry it too much, lest the leaves become too 
brittle for packing. In Bengtd it has cost Ks. 11-8 per maund, but 
the price varies. It has been sold as low as Es. 6. The drug 
has been exported from China to New York, and from thence to 
England. The volatile oil is j)rocured by distillation. The Sachets 
de Patchouli^ which are sold in the shops, consist of the herb, 
coarsely powdered, mixed with cotton root and folded in paper. 
These are placed in drawers and cupboards to drive away moth and 
insects. The P, Ileyiieanuni {Beni It.) is probably merely a variety, 
with larger 8j)ikcs and more drooping in hal)it. This j»lant is figured 
in Wallicli, PL As. lies. i. t. 31. J. (Iraliam states that it is found 
wild in the Concans. Itheede’s synonym probably is the P. Hey- 
neanamy wliicli the natives use for perfuming pur})oses. — Haoker^s 
Jaurn. <\f Bid. Phnrm. Jotmi. viii. 574, and ix. 282. Wallich 
in Med. Phys. Site. Tntns. Plant As. liar. Siminonds. 

(453) Poinciana elata (Lmn.) X. 0. Lkguminos®. 

Sooncaislila, Tkl. Pade rarrayan, Tam. Neerangi, Can. 

Uescription. — A rboreous, unarmed ; leaflets linear, obtuse ; 
flower-buds obovate-oblong, acute; calyx more or less pub- 
escent or shortly villous, j)articularly on the inside ; sepals 
coriaceous, equal, lanceolate, acute ; cestivatioii valvular ; petals 
fringed ; ovary villous ; legume ilat-com])ressed, several-seede(J. 
— Linn, sj), p. 554. — Dec. Prod. ii. 484. — 11^. cf A. Prod. i. 
282. Coromandel and Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — This tree has been extensively and successfully 
used as a protection for the footings of rivers and channel banks, 
where it is not wanted to spread laterally and cause obstructions. 
It should bo planted in cuttings in December. It grows quickly, 
and its wood may be used for basket-boats. The tree gives a good 
shade, and for this puriiose is planbid on roadsides. The leaves are 
much used for manuring indigo-fields in Cuddapah ; and though the 
trees are greatly strip])ed for this purpose, they quickly grow again 
in groat abundance . — Captain Best's Report to Bomb. Govt. 1863. 

(454) Poinciana polcherrima {Linn.) Do. 

Barbadoes Flowerfence, Eng. Tsetti m.audarum, Mal. Myle konney, Komri, 
Tam. Kliurifili churiu, Hind. Krishna choora, Beno. Key la, Tel. 

Description.— Shrub, 8-10 feet, armed; sepals 5, obtuse, 
unequal, lower one. vaulted; aestivation imbricative; leaves 
bipinnate ; leaflets obovate-oblong, retuse or emarginate ; calyx 
glabrous on both sides ; petals 5, fringed on long claws, the 
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upper one shaped differently from the others; racemes ter- 
minal, corymbiform ; style very long ; legume 2-valved, 
several-seeded ; flowers orange, variegated with crimson. FL 
nearly all the year. — IF. tt* A. PwiL i. 282. — Roxk FI. Ind, 
ii. 355. — R/ucde, vi. t. i. Peninsula. Coniinon in gtirdens. 

Medical Uses. — All })art3 of this plant are thought to ho power- 
fully emmenagoguo. The roots are a<titl aiul tonic, anti arc ovou 
said to bo poisonous. A decoction of tho loaves and tlowors has 
been emjdoyod with success in fevers in the West liulies. The 
wood makes good charcoal. The leaves are saitl to ho j)urgative, 
and have been u.sed as a substitute for senna. The seeds in powder 
are employed as a remedy in colic pains. — Aintilic. Lindlvy, Mac- 
fadyen. Brownds Hint, of Jamaica. 

(455) Polanisia icosandra (If", tj* yf.) N. O. CbvrPAiiinACK;!:. 

Nayaraylie or Xahi KutMaghoo, Tam. Kal-kudilaghoo, Mal. Iloorhoorya, 
Hind. 

Description. — Small jdant, 2-3 feet; stem covered with 
viscid glandular hair.s ; leaves 3-5 hdiolate; leaflets obovate- 
cuncate or oblong, pubescent, scarcely longer tbaii tlie petiole ; 
siliqua terete, striated, rough with glandular hairs, sessile, ac- 
cuminated ; flowers small, yellow. FI. Nearly all the year. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 22. — Wight Icon. t. 2. — P. viscosa, Dec. — 
Cleome icosandra, JAnn. Peninsula. Peiigal. 

Medical Uses. — This plant has an acrid taste, something like 
mustard, and is eaten by the natives among otla^r herbs as a salad. 
The seeds are pung(5nt, and an? coiisideriid antlielmintic and carmi- 
native. The leaves bruised and ai>pli(?d to the skin aet as a sinapism. 
The root is used as a vermifuge in the United Stat(?s. The leaves 
boiled in ghee are applied to recent wounds, and the juice to ulcers. 
The seeds are occasionally givc?n internally in fevers and diarrlnea. — 
{Ainslie. Lindley.) It is curious to observe, remarks Dr Itoylo, 
that the seeds of P. vincosa, as well as of P. cheJidonUy having a 
considerable degree of jmngency, are used by tin? natives as an addi- 
tion to their curries in the same way tliat mustard is, ])elonging to a 
family to which the CajfjHiridew are most closely allied tlirough 
Cleome. 

(456) Polyalthia cerasoides (Dun.) N. 0. ANOXACEifi. 

Dudiigu, Cbilka dudugu, Thl. 

Desohiftiok. — T ree; leaves oblong or lanceolate, aente, 
pubescent beneath; flower-bearing shoots almost abortive, 
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lateral ones leafless ; peduncles solitary, terminal, with one or 
two bracteas at their base ; calycine lobes nearly as long as 
the corolla ; petals equal, oval, oblong, thick ; carpels globose, 
dark red, size of a cherry, on stalks nearly twice their length. 
FL June — Aug. — Dec, Prod. i. 93. — Guatteria cerasoides, W. 

& A. Prod. p. 10. — Uvaria cerasoides, Roxh. Dry forests of 

Central India. 

Economic Uhks. — A ino(lcrat(i-sized tree. The timber is whitish, 
close-grained, and of (Knisiderable value, much useil in the central 
provinces and liomhay Presidency. It is used in carpentry and 
for naval })urj)OS(iS, such as boats and small spars. It is common in 
all the dry fonists near tlie foot of^ll the mountains on the western 
side of the Madras Pi*esidency and in the Salem and Godavery 
forests . — Beddome Flar. Hylv. t. 1 . 

(457) Polygala crotalaroides {Bach.) N. O. PoLYo.iLACE.ii. 

Descrittion. — S t(uns branching from the base, slnaibby, 
decumbent, hairy ; leaves obovaie, cuiiGhte at the base, peti- 
oled; I'acenuiS 8-10 flowered, wings ovate-oblong; capsules 
Hub-orbii*.ulate, ciliate ; bracts j^ersistcuit, acut(‘. — Dec. Prod. i. 

327. — Wall. PI. As. liar. Mussooree. Common on the 

Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — Tlii.s ])lant was sent to Dr lioyle )>y Major 
Colvin of the IJengal army, informing liini that tlie root was 
emjdoycd by the hill-})00i)le as a cure in tlie bites of snakes. Dr 
lioyle took occasion to remark that the above is a remarkable 
instance of the same properties being ascribrai to plants of the same 
genus in widely distant ]mrts of th(‘ world, and it is a striking 
illustration of the utility which may attend investigations into the 
medical proi>erties of plants connected by botanical analogies. 
Pohjijahi seiuya, now emjdoyed as a stimulant and diuretic, is 
oni}>loyed in South America as a cure against the bites of venomous 
io])tiles . — {Royle Him. Bol.) Doth the pri^seiit species, as well as 
another, the P. ielephaiiies (Willd.), are u.sed medicinally in catarrhal 
affections by the natives of the localities they res])ectivcly inhabit. 
— Pharm of India. 

(458) Polygonum barbatum {Linn.) t). Polygonacble. 

Velutta-Tnodela-mucu, Mal. Aat-alarie, Tam. Kunda-mallier, Tel. 

Description. — Stems several, erect, slender, smooth, 3-4 
feet, joints slightly swelled ; leaves lanceolar, smooth ; 
racemes terminal, long, short peduncled ; fascicles remote ; 
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flowers rose-coloured, numerous ; seeds triangular. FI, Aug. 

— Sept. — 'Roo^. FI, Ind, ii. 289. — Wight Icon, t, 1798. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves are used in infusion, in colic. The 
seeds are’ carminative. Cattle eat the plant fjreodily. — Aimlie, 
Roxh, 


(459) Fongamia glabra {Vent,) N. O. Legitminos/E. 

Indian Bocch, Eno. Poncfain, Mal. Poonpn inanini, Tam. Kanoopoo, Tfi,. 
Kuning, Hind. Kurunja, Bkno. 

Descihption. — Tree ; leaves uno(iually pinnated ; leaflets 
opposite, 2-3 pairs, ovate, acuminated, giabr(»us ; racenn‘s 
a.xillary, many - flowered, about lialf tln^ Imigth of tin* 
leaves ; ])edic(‘ls in pairs ; vexillum with 2 callosities at tln^ 
base of the limb and d<^eurr(*nt along tin* (daw ; legume 
oblong, nearly s(issil(\ thick and s()nH‘vv'liat woody, with a, 
short recurved lK*{dv, tumid along both sutnn^s ; calyx cup- 
shup(id, red ; corolla ]>apilionaceous, white. FL April — May. 
— ir. A A. Prod. i. — Wight Iron. t. 59. — Kohinia initis, 
Limi . — Dalbergia arhorea, WiUti. — JUicrdCy vi. /. 2. Coro- 

mandel. Coneaiis. Travancore, Ilengal. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds yi(.-ld hy e.xpression a lix(*.d oil, wliiedi 
the natives use externally in eriij*tiv(5 diseases. — [lioxh.) It holds 
a higli place as an apj)lieati()ii in s(xihi«‘s, lierprs, and oilier ontaiieous 
dis(»a.ses. Dr (Jihson asserts tliat lie knows no artiele of the vege- 
table kingdom possessed of inort' marked pro]>(*rlie.s in sutdi cases 
than the abov(*. TIk^ oil is mueli u.sed as an embrocation in rlicu- 
matism. Dr Oo.sse (Jo/zm. Agri.-llnri. 1858, x. pt. ii. p. 223) 
has made some valuable; remarks on the physical eliaracters and 
properties of this oil. — Pharm, of IwlUi, 

Economic Uses. — The wood, wliich is light, white, and firm, is 
used for many economical purposejs. The oil is usejd in lamps 
among the poorer classes. The hxives are eaten by cattle, and are 
valuable as a strung manure, esp(*cially for the sugar-cane, — Roxh, 

(460) Portulaca oleracea (Linn.) N. O. PouTULACACEiK. 

Common Purslane, Eng. Puropoo keray, Corie keeray, Tam. Kane cheera, 
Mal. Lonia, Hind. Buro-looniya, Beng. Pedda i>ail kuru, Tel. 

Description. — Annual, herbaceous, diffuse; leaves scattered, 
entire, cuneiforai, fleshy, axils and joints naked; flowers 
sessile; petals 5, small, yellow; capsule 1-celled; seeds 

23 
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numerous. FI. Aug. — Sept.- — W. & A. Prod. i. 356. — 
Roxh. FI. Tnd. ii. 463. — Rheede, x. t. 36. Common every- 

where. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is common to both Indies, and there 
are varieties in Europe and America. In Jamaica it is given as a 
cooling medicine in fevers. Braised and applied to the temples it 
allays heat, and such pains as occasion want of rest and sleep. 
— (Ainslie.) It acts as a refrigerant and alterative in scurvy and 
liver-diseases. The se(uls are said to he used as a vermifuge, and to 
be useful in mucous disorders and dyspnoea. The native doctors 
use tlio^ jdant in iidlannnations of the stomach, and internally in 
spitting of blood . — Poweirs PuvJ. Prod. 

(461) Portulaca auadrifida {Li mi.) Do. 

Passelio keeray, Tam. C]K)lec, Duk. Sun puil kura, Tel. Neelacheora, Mal 

Desckiption. — A nnual, diffuso, creeping ; joints and axils 
hairy ; leaves oblong, lleshy, entire, flat ; ilovvers terminal, 
nearly sessile, surrounded by four leaves, small, yellow; 
petals 4; stamens 8-12. FI. Aug. — Sept. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 356. — Pioxh. FI. Ind. ii. 464. — Jlhccdr, x. t. 31. Pen- 

insula. 

Medical Uses. — A ccording to Roxburgh, this species is reckoned 
unwholesoiu(‘> and apt to produce stiijudactiou. The fresh leaves 
bruised are apj»lied externally in erysijulas, and an infusion of 
them as a diuretic in dysuria ; also internally in haimorrhage. 
Wight says tliat lie could perceive no dilferonce between the two 
varieties, oxcejit that, according to lb )xburgh’s statement, the flowers 
of the P. quadrifidn expand at noon and continue o])oii till sunset ; 
but that P. men'diaiia is much used as a potdierh, and that its 
flowers open at noon and .shut at two. — Wiqht. Roxh. 

(462) Premna latifolia {Roxh.) K 0. Veiujexace.e. 

PtHltla-nella-kura, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves round, cordate, entire, smooth; 
corymbs axillary and terminal ; throat of corolla woolly ; 
flowers dirty yellow; drupe size of a pea, erect, wrinkled, 

4-celled. — Roxh. FI. Ind. hi. 76. — Wight Ic(yii.t. 869. 

Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is white and firm, and is used for 
many economical purposes. The leaves have a strong hut not dis- 
agreeable odour, and are eaten by the natives in their curries. The 
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leaves of the P. esctth^nfay a native of Chittagong^ arc used inedi- 
cinaDy by the people of that country. — Itoxh, 

(103) Premna tomentosa (HV/A/.) Do. 

DESCrviPTiox. — Small tree ; branchlets, young leaves, and 
cymes everywhere tomentose ; leaves petioled, ovate or ovate- 
oblong, long-acuminate, entire, venoso-rugous, stellato-pubes- 
cent on both sides, sparingly above, copiously beneath ; 
panicles large, terminal, many-flowered, compact ; flowers 

small, wliite. — irir/ht Iron. L 1408. Circar mountains. 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A coim non shrub, or huiuII trin*, flowc^ring during 
the hot season. Tin* leaves ljav(‘ a pale yelluwisli-gretui pti]M\se(Uie,e, 
Avith wliich all tin* young parts are clidluMl. 'I'lje Avood is hard and 
elosc-grainetl, of a hrownisli-yellow colour, wi'll fitted for ornainontal 
purposes. — Jnnj lifp, MmL Ej'hih. 

(4(14) Prosopis spicigera (Linn.) X. O. Li-ku minoh.k 

raruinliay, Tam. ('IianuT, Tei,. Shuiiii'i*, 

IlESCiarTlON. — Somewhat arboreous, iirnH‘d Avitli scattered 
prickles, occasionally Avanting ; leavi^.s rarely sim])ly pinnated, 
usually bipiiinate with 1-2 pair of ])inmi‘; leaflets 7-10 pair, 
oblong, linear, obtu.se, glabrous; spik(‘s axillary, several 
together, cloiigatcal, filiform ; legumes cyliiidric, filled with 
mealy pulp ; calyx o-tootlKsl ; petals 5, dist inct ; flowers 
small, yellow. FI. l)(?c. — Feh. — JV. di' A. J*ro(l. \. 271. — 
llo.rh. Cor. i. t G3, — Aihmanthora aenleata. — linrh. Coro- 

mandel. Gnzerat. Delhi. 

Economic Uses. — T n ^^yHO^(; this treii attains a largo size, Tho 
timber is strong, hard, straight-gniiiuMi, and easily workisd. The 
pods contain a gieat quantity of mealy sAvettlish substance., which the 
nati\^cs eat. — (Roxh. Jnr// Rep. Mod. Exhih.) It is common 
throughout the Madms Presidency. 4'he tirnhf^r is dark red, close- 
grained, hard, and durable, superior to teak in strength, and is much 
used for building and other purpo-ses. It is of very sIoav growth.-— 
Bald. Flor. Sylv. t. 50. 

(465) Psidium pomiferum (Linn.) N. O. Myrtaceje, 

Red Guava, Eno. Lal-peyara, Beno. Malacka pela, Mal. I^al-Kiifriain, Hind. 

Description. — A rborescent ; branchlets 4-angled ; leaves 
opposite, quite entire, oval or oblong-lanceolate, pubescent 
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beneath; calyx 6-cleft; petals 6; peduncles 3 or many- 
flowered ; fruit globose ; flowers white, fragrant. FI, Dec. — 
Jan. — W, & A. Prod, i. 328. — Eoxl, FI, Ind. ii. 480. — Bheede, 
iii. t. 35, Malabar. Cultivated in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — This is a larger tree than the white guava. 
Many people think the fruit inferior to the latter. The fruit is 
somewliat astringent ; this is probably improved by proper cultiva- 
tion. The root and young leaves arc astringent, and are esteemed 
useful in strengthening the stomach. — (Don.) During the cholera 
epidemic at the Mauritius a decoction of the leaves, according to 
M. Bouton, was frequently used for arresting the vomiting and 
diarrhoea. — Bout, Med. Plants of Mauritius. 


(400) Psidium pyrifenim (Linn.) Do. 

White Guava, Eno. Pela, Mal. I'eyara, Beno. Soopceriam, Hind. Jam, Duk. 

Desciuption. — A rborescent; branclilets 4 -angled; leaves 
opposite, elli])tical, quite entire, slightly {icutc, marked by the 
prominent nerves, densely pubescent lieneath; peduncles axil- 
lary ; pediccds l-liow(‘red ; fruit turbinate, crowned with the 
calyx ; petals 5 ; flowers white, fragrant. FI. Nov. — Dec. — 
If. <fe A. Prod. i. 32S.—RoTh, FI. Jnd. ii. m.-^liJicede, iii, t. 
34. Malabar. Cultivated in gardens. 

Medical Uses, — Tlio bark, especially of the root, is much valued 
as an astringent. Dr AVaitz employed it with niucli success in 
chronic diarrlima of children, lie adiuinisbTid it in the. form of 
decoction, in doses of one or more teaspoonfuls three or four times 
daily, lie also Ibund the decoction useful as a local application in 
the prolai)sus ani of children. — Waitz Dis. of Child, in Hot Climates, 
Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The white guava is the best. The pulp of the 
fruit is sweet, and very grateful to the palate. It is usc‘d iis a dessert 
fruit, and preserved in sugar — and guava jelly makes an excellent 
conserve. The w ood is hard and tongh. 

(467) Psoralea coxylifolia (Linn.) N. 0. Leguminosjj, 

Kaurkoal, Mal. Karpoogum, Tam. Hakoocli, Beng. Bapuuga, Tel. Baw- 
ckaD, Duk. 

Description. — Herbaceous, erect, 2 feet ; leaves simple, 
roundish -ovate, repand- toothed ; racemes dense, spike -like, 
usually short, on long axillary solitary peduncles, pedicels 
much shorter than the calyx, al^ut 3 together from each brae- 
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tea ; sepals 5 ; legume the length of the calyx, 1-seeded, inde- 
hiscent ; flowers violaceous or pale flesh-coloured. FI, July— 
Aug. — Jr. A. Prod. i. 198.— iJoai, FL Ind, iii 387. — Barm, 
Ind, t, 49. Peninsula. Bengal 

Uses, <fcc. — ^Tho seeds, which are somewhat ovate and of a dark- 
hrowii colour, have an aromatic and slightly hitter tiistc. The natives 
prescribe them as stomaeliic and deobstrueiit, and also use them in 
cases of leprosy and other cutaneous airections. — Aiudie, 

(4G8) Pterocarpus marsupium {RiKrh.) Do. 

Re<l Sanders, Exa. Kariuthajrara, Mal. Veiigay, Tam. reet-shulii, Hind. 
Yogi, Tkl. 

Descriptiox. — Treo, 40-80 feet; leaves uiu'qually ]>innated ; 
leaflets 5-7, alternate, ellijdical, nsiially detqdy einarginate, 
glabrous; ])anieh‘s tcTininal ; ealyx o-chd’t ; comlla papiliona- 
ceous; i>etals hmg-elawed, waved or eiirl(‘d on tlu^ margins; 
stamens combined into a .sheath, .split down b» (h(‘ bjisi^ on 
one side, and lialf-way down the <»tlier ; legume long-.stalked, 
siUTOunded by a niembranae(‘ous wing, 1 or rar(*ly 2-si‘eded ; 
flowers pale yellow. FL Aug. — S(‘]>t. — ir. A' A. Prini i. ‘JOO. 
—Roj'h. FL Ind iii. 2:)d—Cor. ii, L llO.-P. bilobus, Dtm's 

Mid ii. 370. — lihcedc, vi. t. 35. Neilgherrie.s. Concan.s. 

Travaiicore. 

Medicai. Usi:s. — A reddish gum-rosin exudes rrf)ni the hark of 
this tree known as one of the gum Kinns* of coinincnu*. It hecomes 
very brittle on liardciiing, and is va-ry aslnMg<‘iit. It is exported in 
consideniide quantities from Mdahar. Its pn*pi*rtie8 are. similar to 
those of catechu, hut ]>eing milder in its <»|)(‘ra1 ion, i.s better adapted 
for children and delicate females. — Pluirm. o/* I ml In. 

Economic TTsks. — The wood is enqdoyed for iKHise-hiiilding ]mr- 
poses, ami i.s little inferior to teak. — (/iW/y. Ahtdlr., J)r (jlUmni.) 
The timber is dark-coloured. Ylr h’olide assert.s it is the timl^er 
for exposed Yenetian-hlind.s and W(;ather-ho{irds. It i.s attacikcd by 
the Teredo naralle when used for 8]iij)s' hottoms, and is apt to warp 
if sawn green. — liedd. Flor. Stjiv. t. 21. 

The tree is singularly local in its di.stribution, heing found only 
in quantity on the gnivelly sloi)es of the rocky liills in North Arcot 
and Cuddapah, and the soulheni parts of Kumool. It is now com- 
paratively rare in the first of these districts. Borne years ago two 
officers of the forest department mtule various attempts to raise the 

* Tlie origin of E. I. Kino was long unknown ; the history of the discovery 
will he found in an interestiiig paper by Dr Royle. See rhami. Jour, iv. 610, 
and V. 498. 
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Red Sanders in the Cuddapah district, but there was no result ; the 
curious flat-winged seed appears to have been planted too deep. 
The seeds arc washed down in the north-east monsoon, and are 
partially covered with sand in the rocky nullahs. The stem is 
valued for house-posts beyond any other, being impervious to white 
ants. The smaller j)ortions are carved into images, &c. The leaves 
are the favourite food of cattle and goats, and are much in demand. 
The wood is extremely hard, finely grained, and of a garnet -red 
colour, which di‘epens on exposure. It is (;mi)loyed to dye a perma- 
nent reddish-ljrown colour. It coiiimunicates a deej) red to alcohol 
and ether, but gives no tinge to %vater. Jii the cold season, large 
heaps of short billets (2 feet to 3 f(‘et) or gnarl(*d roots may be seen 
on the Madras IjCacb, where it is sold by weight, and being heavy is 
used as dunnage. "J1ie ICortli-West line traverses the native habitat, 
and the sujjjdy has been diminishing. The seigniorage in Cuddapah 
was raised from 1 rupee to 0 rupees ])er cartload, to i)revent its 
extermination. As the valuta of a i)ost is not less than rupees, 
and there are often 20 in a c.art, tin* value of tlie cartload is often 
50 rupees. Price of the roots k(‘.(‘j)s steadily at £3, 10s., sometimes 
£4 })or ton . — (Cavacrvaior of Foresfti livintrl itt Gin'cnment, 

1807.) A very large tree, aiibrding excelhuit shade and timber. The 
•latter is of a dark-brown, and dyt‘s yellow. It cannot be used for 
lintels of doors, windows, Ac., as it discolours the wliito-wasli. It 
grows luxuriantly on the Kastern Chants, on the liills between 
Vellore and Salem, and on the Malabar and f’anara (ibauts, where 
large quantities of the Kino it yields are collected and sent to Eng- 
land. The tree is very plentiful in the forests of Cuddapah and 
North Arcot. It is indispensahle for cart - building, and eagerly 
sought after for that ])urj)ose. It is coiisiilered unlucky to use it 
for house-building. The estimated number in the Cudilapah forests 
is about 50,000 trees. — Cfef/Jioru'a Fifreati^ of India. 

(4Gi)) Pterocarpus santalinus (Linn.) Do. 

Ilod Sandal-wood, Encj. Ooruttali cliundauuin, Mal. Segapoo shaiidamiin, Tam. 
Kuchondanmii, Tkl. Lalcbundend, Duk. lluklitu chaiiduii, Hind. Kuckta 
chandana, Bkno. 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet or more ; leaves unequally 
pinnated; calyx 5 -cleft; corolla papilionaceous; leaflets 3, 
roundish, retuse; racemes axillary, simple or branched; petals 
long-clawed, waved or curled on the margins ; stamens tria- 
delphous (5, 4, and 1) ; legume 1-seeded, slightly membrana- 
ceous, waved; flowers yellow, streaked with red. — W. & A. 
Prod, i. 266. — Roxh. FL Ind. iii. 234. Coromandel. Cudda- 

pah. North Arcot. Godavery forests. 

Medical Uses. — The wood is dark red with black veins, close, 
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capable of good polish, and sinking in water. It is known in com- 
merce as the Red SandahwiHHl* which is used chiefly by dyers and 
colour manufacturers. Also employed to colour several oflicinal 
jjreparations, such as the coinj)oiuul tine tun* of lavender. Tliis deep- 
red colouring matter is apparently of a n^sinous nature. It forms 
beautifully-coloured precipitates with many meUillic solutions. It 
also yields a kind of dragon's-blood. The wood powdered and 
mixed with oil is used for bathing and imrifving the skin. Also 
given internally in lia‘morrhag(‘s in j)owders ground up with milk \ 
and externally, is niixeil witli honi‘y in case of scabies. Also in 
certain cases of ophthalmia and scue eyes, bi‘aten iij) into a paste and 
applied to the eyes. — Ru'b. AinsUv. Lindlcij. 

(470) Pterospermum rubiginosum {lleyuv), JS\ 0. STKttcuLiACK-i:. ^ 

Kjira-i«jveray, Tam. 

Descriition. — Large tree; young braiudies (‘(►vered with 
rusty toiiieutuni ; leaves very obliquely ovate, very unequal- 
sided, quite entire, acuniinat(‘, u]>p(*r sidi^ (a)V(UtMl with fuga- 
cious rusty down, at length glabrous, lunhu* side softly downy 
with close brown toineniuni ; stipules downy, with a broad 
concave base and 1-li tiliform tt‘eth ; j)(‘dunel(*s axillary, 1- 
ilowered, 2-3 times longer than the petioles, furnished at iho 
base with a few bracts resembling the sli]>ules; ilower-bud 
angled, stellately downy on the outside ; flowers white, He])al8 
and petals narrow-linear, connective of the antlaus produced 
into a terminal jujiiit ; stigma obscurely 5 - lobed ; capsule 
ovate, pointed, 5 - angled, downy. — W. d'- A. Prod. i. 08. — 
Bcdd, Flor t lOG. Southern reiiiiisula. 

Economic Eses. — This tree is comimm in Tiniievelly, Wynaad, 
the Ainiamullays and western forests. The timber is exctdleni. In 
Tiimevelly the wood is much u.sed for building and other purposes. 
— Beddurne, 


(471) Ptychotis ajowan {Dec.) K. O. AriACEif:. 

Bistiops-weed Seed, Exo. Ajwaii, Hind. Wuniuni, Tam. Boro-joan, Beno. 

Description. — Annual ; stem erect, dichotomous ; calyx 
5 - toothed ; leaves few, cut into numerous linear or filiform 
segments, the uppermost simply junnate; umbel 7-9 rayed; 

* Large quantities of Red Sandal-wood are exported from Madras, the billets 
being brought in from the low liills near Pulicat; in Hoyle’s * Materia Medica' 
t^ station is erroneously printed Paulghaut, wlicre the tree dees not occur. 
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involucel few -leaved; leaflets linear, entire; fruit strongly 
ribbed, covered with small blunt tubercles; flowers white. FL 
Dec. — Jan. — IT. & A. Prod. i. 368. — Wight Icon, t 566. — 

Ligusticum ajowan, Flcm. — Roxb. FL Ind, ii. 91. Cultivated 

all over India. 

MiiiDiGAL Uses. — Tho seeds have an aromatic smell and a warm 
pungent taste ; they are much used by the natives for medicinal 
and culinary pur])Oses. They are small ]»lants of the Umbelliferous 
order, and are to be met with in every market of India. — (Uaxln) 
The virtues of the seeds r(‘sid<* in a volatile oil. They arci stimulant, 
carminative, and antisiiasmodic ; Jind an; of much value in atonic 
dyspe])sia and diarrluea. The ]irej»aration knf»wn as oiuum-wat(?r is 
a valuable carjjiinative, useful in disguising the taste of nauseous 
drugs, and obviating th(*ir temhuiey to causes giiping. Tlui fruits of 
the Plyckoits Roxbimjhlmium are valiu'd by the natives as a stom- 
achic and carminative, dliey j)artake of the j>ropcrties of the former, 
but in aroma are undoubtedly infeihu*. — {Pharm. of Ind in.) The 
wild plant is said to be poisonous. It ])robably contains apiol, an 
oily liquid used as a substitute for (]uiiiinc. — Puicvlfs Pnnj. Prod. 

(472) Pueraria tuberosa (Drc.) N. 0. Leguminos.e. 

Duive, (Jooniodce, Tia.. 

Desciup'J'ION. — T willing shrub; root tuberous, very large; 
leaves trifoliulate, leaflets roundish, pubescent aliove, beneath 
silky-villous ; racemes sinijde or branched, the huigtli of the 
leaves ; flowers in threes ; legume very haiiy, linear, pointed, 
2-6 seeded, much contracted between the seeds ; flowers blue. 
FL March — April. — W. cb A. Prod. i. 205. — Wight Icon, L 

412. — Hedysarum tuberosum, Roxh. FL Ind, iii. 363. 

Circars. Malabar hills. 

Medical Uses. — A rare sjjccics, according to Hoxburgh ; a native 
of valleys far u}) amongst the mountains. Its leaves are deciduous 
about the beginning of the cold season. Cataplasms are made from 
the large tuberous roots, used by the natives to reduce sweUings in 
the joints. — Roxb, 

(473) Ponica granatum {Linn,) N. O. Myrtace/e. 

Pomegrauate-tree, Eno. Madalura or Magilam, Tam. Madala, Mal. Dadima, 
Tel. Auot, Darim, Hind. Daliiii or Darim, Bkkg. 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet; leaves opposite, oblong- 
lanceolate ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5 ; fruit globose, crowned by 
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tlie tubular limb of the calyx ; seeds numerous, covered with 
a pellucid pulp ; flowery nearly sessile, scarlet. FI, Nearly all 
the year. — IK. & A, Prod, i. 327. — Witjht llL ii, 99.— 

FI, ind, ii. 490. Cultivated. 

Mf.dical Usks. — T he j^oiuei^ranate, accoiding toPliuy, i« a native 
of (Jarthaj'e, as its name Mould tlenote. It is n()\v common in 
iJarhary, FraiiC(‘, and »SoulluTn Kiirope, and has heconu' naturalised 
in this as Avell as nianv otliiT count rit's of the East, to which ii htis 
ini'^ratiHl. ]h»yle states tliat it niav he st‘eu p’(»win}^ M'ild hi tho 
llinialaya. Tlie rind ot' tic fruit and tlie tlowers art* the parts used 
medicinally. They are both ]»o>veifully astrin^»ent, and an* (‘inploytal 
Buccessfull}’ as ear-^les in diarrhtea and similar diseases. The pulp 
is suh-acid, tpn'uchin^ thirst, ami e^itly laxative. 'J'he hark of tho 
root is a renn‘dy for tape M’orm oiveii in decoction. It sickens tho 
stomaeh, hut seldom fails to de.*<troy tin* worm. All parts of tho 
plant are rich in tannic acid, ami act as astriiyuents and antht'lmiu- 
tics. Jlesides tin* alfovt* uses, it is used as a local application for 
relaxed s<)re-tlirt»at and cancer of the uterus. — A o/n//c. Poht/I'h 
PuffJ. Pnul. R<njh\ 

Ero.voMio I’six- 1'ln* dews employ tin* fruit in lln*ir reli^uoim 
cereinonit's. d’he hark M'as formerly employed in dy»‘in^^ h*atlier, tho 
y(*llo^y morocco of Tunis heini; still tinted with an extract from it. 
The ilowcrs also %v(?ve used to dye cloth a li^dd re«l. The tre<' is 
easily ])ro])a^^ited hy euttini^s. The lon;^n*vity of tint tr(*e, is said to 
bo remarkahle, some at Versailles hein*^ nearly two hiiinlred years 
old. There are several vaih'tie.s, those Avith the yellow tlowers ht*ing 
most rare. — Don, 

(47-1) Putranjiva Eoxburghii {WaU.) N. (). Erpiir 
Wild Kno. Ktiduni-jiivif, Tkl. MaL. 

Desckiptiox. — T ree; liniiielilet.s and jmtiides puhcscent ; 
leaves elliptic, unequal'Sid(‘d at the base*, H(*rnit(tly denticulate ; 
glomerules of male llowers numerous ; segments of male calyx 
densely ciliate-puhescent, spiiringly puherulous at the hack ; 
ovary tawny-silky ; fruit ohlong-ellipsoid, clothed with tliick, 
pale, rusty hairs; flower.s small, yellowish wdiite . — FL March 
— April.*- Wall, Pad, Flor. Nep. |>. Gl. — Jkc. Prod. xv. s, 2, 

p. 443. — Wight Icon. t. 187G. — Kageia Putranjiva, Rowb. 

Coromandel mountains. Oude. Palgliaut. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — This is an ornamental tree, and M^orthy of being 
planted in gardens. The ’wex^d i.s white, close-grained, and very 
hard. It is used for hoase-building and agricultural implements. 
Tho leaves are used as fodder, and the fruits arc made into neck- 
laces by the Brahmins. — Roxh. Airuslia, 
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(475) Qaisaualis Indica (Linn.) N. 0. CojiBRETACEa:. 

Rangoon Creeper, Eno. 

Description. — Shrub, with scandent branches ; young 
branches densely pubescent; leaves opposite, ovate, quite 
entire, rounded or slightly cordate at the base, when young 
more or less villous or jmbescent, afterwards almost glabrous ; 
bracts ovate-rhomboid, acuminated, slightly hairy, particularly 
on the margin ; spikes axillary and terminal ; flowers lax, red ; 
calyciiie tube shmder; stamens 10, ])rotruded, inserted into 
the throat of the calyx, alternately shorter; style filiform, 
exserted ; drupe*- dry, 5-furrowed, acuUdy 5-angled ; seed soli- 
tary, pendulous, 5-angled.— i>ec. J'rod. iii. 23. — W, & A, Prod. 
i. 318. — llod'h, FI, 1ml ii, 420. — Ihmph. A mb. v. t, 38. — Bot 
Mag. 1820, i. 492. Cultivated in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — This is a native of Jlunnali and the Malayan 
Archi]Kilago, but thrives well iii most j)arts of India. The oval or 
oblong fruits are about an inch in length, pointed at either extremity, 
and shortly i»entagonal. In the- Moluccas the seeds have long been 
in repute as an antheliniiitie. In cases of lunihrici, four or five of 
these seeds, bruised and given in electuary witli honey or jam, suffice 
for the expulsion of entozoa in children. — {Calc. Med. Phys. Trans. 
vii. 488.) The shrub is known as the Liane Vermifuge in the 
Mauritius. — (Pliarm. of India.) The Chinese use the nuts for 
worms. They are boiled or roasted, and the kernels or the water in 
which they are boiled used, and from 6 to 12 a dose, taken three 
times every other day. — Dr Iver. 
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{47G) Bandia dumetorum (/.«»»/.) N. (.). Cikciiona( e.»;. 

Marvikaruiij;, Tam. Maiiiikii, Tkl. Myn, Hind. 

DKSCiurTiON. — Slinib, G-10 feet, arinod ; sjniies opposite; 
leaves almost sessile, oval, euneate at the base, when young, 
slightly pubescent ; tlowers axillary, .solitary, terminal on the 
young shoots, on .short laalieels ; ealyx eanipanulatt^ o-partcjcl ; 
lobes oblong ; eorolLa hirsute on the outsith' ; tube with a ring 
of deiLse hairs iiisid(3 near the base ; fruit usually globose, 
soriKdiines oblong, crowned with llu*. liiiib of th(‘ calyx, 2- 
cclletl, luany-sooded ; tlowers white*. FL i\])ril. — W, & A. 
rroti i. 39<). — ]Vi[fht Iron. t. r»80. — (lardenia duniidemiin, 

— lioxh. Cor. ii. t. (’oromandel. Idahableshwar. 

^Ikdic.vl r.sKs. — 'flic tiuit is used as uu I'lm lic. The bark of tho 
root in inl'usion is us«‘<l in the .soutlierji jn’ovince.s as a nau.seatiiig 
medieine. — liturh. 'J'he fruit is about the sizr of a (•rab-aj>j)le. It 
lias a peculiar sweeti.di .Mckly smell : it is very commonly msed as 
un emetic by the }»oorer clas.^-s in .My.sore, ami is said to Ix^ safe and 
speedy in its action. 'J’he do.se is one rijx* fruit, well l)riii.se(l, which 
may be repeated if neces.>vary. — (iJr Jilflir in rhnrm. of India.) It 
i.s al.so used externally as an anodyne, in rh(.*uniatisni. — iStewarfs 
Punj. Plani>‘. 

Kco.nomic UsI‘J.s. — A ccording to l)r Wight, the habit of this plant 
is extremely variable, as it grows in a jHjf>r or rich soil. Tlui size of 
tlie fruit varies from that of a small cherry to as large as a walnut. 
'J'he shrub i.s emi^loyed for fences in the j)la(:es of its natural growth. 
The fruit hrui.sed and thrown into pond.s where fish are, they are 
soon intoxicated and seen lloaiing. Fishermen frecpieiitly adopt 
this plan to catch lish ; nor are the latter less wholesome to eat 
afterwards. — Iloxb. 

(477) Rhinacanthus communis (Nees.) K. O. Acantiiacejk. 

Naganmlly, Tam. Pul-colli, Peelcolue, Mal. Nargaruollay, TtL. Palek-joohic, 
Hiad. Jooi-i>oiia, Bexu. 

Description. — Shrub, 4-5 feet ; stem erect, green, shrubby ; 
youn^ shoots jointed ; leaves opposite, broad lanceolate, shoil;- 
petioled, a little downy below, entire ; panicles corymbifonn. 
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axillary and terminal, trichotomous ; peduncles and pedicels 
short, round, a little downy; corolla with a long slender 
compressed tube, under lip broad, 3-cleft, upper one erect, 
linear, sides reflecjted, apex bifid ; dowers small, white. FL 
March — April. — Wight Icon, t. 464. — lloxh. FL Ind. i. 120. 

— Justicia iiasuta, Linn. — lihecdc, ix, t. 69. Travancore. 

Mahableshwar. 

Mcdujal U^ks. — Tlie root and loaves bruised and mixed 

with liino- juice, are. nickone.d a usf'ful rcunedy in ringworm and other 
euta.ne.oiis aileetions. — {A/i/sh’r. Jituit.) Koyh* speaks of the seeds 
being veiy eflicuciuus in ringworm. — Illu.4r. i. 298. 


(478) Ehododendron arhoreum (.S^m/7//). X. 0. PaioDoiiACEiE. 

llKScniii’TioN. — Tree; leaves very coriaceous, lanceolate, 
acute, cordate at tin*. l)as(‘, or attiMiuated into the thick petiole, 
sliining gri^cii above, glabious Ixdow, silveiy or rusty-pubes- 
cont; dowers densely caj>itate ; calyx none ; corolla campanu- 
late, white, rose, or blood-coloured; ovary 7-10 celled. FL 
March — A])ril. — Ikc. Prod. vii. 720. — Wight HI. ii. t. 140. — 

Spicil. ii. t. l‘)l, Xeilgherries and other lofty mountain- 

ranges. 

Etx)N0Mrc Uses. — T he flowers have a sweetish- sour taste, and 
make a good sul)-a.eid jelly. JlijUineister notes that a snuff made 
from the hurk of the tixu* is exeellent. ]\Iadden siiys the young 
leaves are poisonous to cattle . — Stewart Panj. Plaidtt. 

(479) Ehodomyrtus tomentosa {R. TT7) X. 0. Myutace.®. 

Hill (IouscIkti y, Eng. 

IIescrH'TION. — S mall tree ; branches downy ; leaves opposite, 
entire, ovate, 3-ncrvod, the lateral nerves near the margin, 
upper side when young downy, under hoary and tomentose ; 
peduncles 1-3 flowered, bearing two ovate bracteoles under the 
dower ; calyx downy, 5-oleft ; petals slightly downy outside ; 
berry 3-celled ; seeds compressed, forming two rows in each 
cell. — ir. tfc A. Prod. L 328.-:r-Myrtus tomentosa, Ait. — Dec, 
Prod, iii. 240. Xeilgherries.* 

Economic Uses. — This tree is common on every part of the Xeil- 
gherries. The fruit much resembles the gooseberry when ripe, and 
is very palatable. An excellent jelly is jnade Imm the benies, very 
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similar to apple-jolly in tasto and appearance. The tree equally 
abounds in Ceylon, Malacca, and Cliina, in all of which places they 
eat and preserve the fruit. — Wit/ht 

(480) Ricinus communis {Lhm.) N. O. Eltiioubiaceji. 

Costor-oil |»laut, Eno. Siltarminak or Valluk, Tam. Citavaiuikoo, Avniiak, or 
Paiuliavanak, Mal. bittaiuimli or Aiuitliun, Tkl. Kruiulic, Dck. Arouil, Hind. 
Bherendu^ BKN<i. 

Desckiition. — Height 8-10 feet ; root perennial ; stem 
round, thick, jointed, channelled, glaneons, ]>nrplish-red colour 
upwards ; leaves alternat<‘, large*, (l(*e]>ly divided into seven seg- 
ments, on long, tapering, purplish stalks ; spikes glaucous, 
springing from the divisions of the hraiu hes ; llui vialcH 
from the lower })art of the spike, the; fnnalcs from the up])er ; 
capsules i)rickly ; seeds oval, shining, hlaek dotted with grey. 
FL Nearly all the year. — lloxb. FI. Lnl. iii. luSO. — ]thcvih\ ii. 
t, 32. Cultivated. 

Menic’Afi I.^sKs. — TI ktc arc two varieties of tie* ('astcwnil plant 
which ar(3 known rfSjK*ctivcly as />//<•///;//.< mf/Jorih/fs athf ininari/ms. 
The oil of the rorinrr (liUrrs from the niedieinal (\istor-oiJ in having 
a heavy disagrecjible smell, pro]»ahly owin^ to tin* seeds Ixdiig toasted 
l>rcvious to boiling, for the jnupose (»f <*xtrii(‘tiiig the oil. The 
colour, too, is darker, and tin; nature is mon* gross, d’lu* nsil Ciistor- 
oil used in me(liciii(' is from the small-seiMleil variedly. Tin*, lamp- 
oil of the foriiKT, lik<3 the Castor oil, is of a ]»urgative. nature, hut 
chiefly employed for lam]»s and in liorsc-mediriju*. Tlie mode of 
preparation is given in the rej»ort on tin- tixed vegetahh^ oils sfuit 
to the ^fadras exhibition as follows: “The, se<Mls having been 
partially roasted ov«^r a charcoal lire, both to congidate llus albumen 
and to liquefy tl»c oil, are tbcu poiimled and }>oile.d in wateu’ until 
the oil rises to the surface. Ida; roasting ju*ocess, bow<*,ver, give.s it 
a deeper red cokmr and an empyiMuimatic odour. The ]>rice of ibis 
oil varies in dilferent parts of tlie country from Its. I-IO-O to 
3-13-G per mauiid of 25 lli.” Castor-oil was known in very ('arly 
times to the Egyptians, ami is mentioniMl in tlie secoml book of 
Herodotus. Tlie plant is supposed to be indigmious to Darbary. In 
hot countries it is a perennial, in cold ones an annual or biennial 
plant. The skin of the seeds consists of thriie. coverings, and it was 
for a long time bclievtid even by Humboldt that tlie embryo of the 
seeds was the seat of the ])urgative pnncii»le aloiui, and that if that 
part were removed the seeds might safely be eaten. It has now, 
however, been proved, that although the active principle may exist in 
a greater quantity in the embryo, yet that it is found more or less 
throughout the entire seed. The use of the oil depends in a great 
degree upon several circumstances, such as the mode of extraction, 
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the maturity or otherwise of the seeds in the plant ffom whence 
they are procured, and so on. Other seeds, too, are frequently mixed 
with them. The application of heat was formerly resorted to in the 
extraction of the oil, and is still occasionally used, though quite un- 
necessary. The following is the process given by Ainslie for making 
a fine kind of Castor-oil for domestic purposes : ‘‘ Take five seers of 
the small Castor-oil nuts and soak them for one night in cold water ; 
next morning strain the water off and put the nuts into more water, 
and boil them in it for two liours, then strain olf. The nuts are 
then to be dried in the sun for three days, after which to be well 
bruised in a mortar. Add to the nuts thus bruised ten measures of 
water, and put on to boil, stirring it all the time until all the oil 
appears at the top ; then carefully strained otf and being allowed to 
cool, it will be fit for use. The quantity of nuts irumtioned in the 
above recipe should yield one bottle of oil. If cocoa-nut water be 
used instead of common water, the oil has a pajer and liner colour.” 

Another way of prej)aring the oil is given in the report of the 
Juries on the fixed vegetable oils sent to the ^hidras Exhibition. 
“The fresh seeds, after having been sifted and cleaned from dust, 
stones, and extraiujous mattei's, are slightly crushed between two 
rollers, frc(^d by hand from husks and coloured grains, and enclosed 
in clean gunny. Tliey then receive a slight pressure in an oblong 
mould, wliich gives a uniform shajie and density to the packets of 
seed. The * Bricks,’ as they are technically called, are then placed 
alternately with j)lates of sheet-iron in the ordinary screw or 
hydraulic j>ress. The oil thus proimred is received in clean tin pans, 
and water in the j)roportion of a jant to a gallon of oil being added, 
the whole is boiled until the water has evajjorated : the mucilage will 
bo found to have subsided and encrusted at the bottom of the pan, 
whilst the albumen, solidified by the heat, forms a white layer 
between the oil and the water. Great care must be taken on re- 
moving the pan from the fire the instant the whole of the water has 
evaporated, which may bo known by the bubbles having ceased ; for 
if allowed to remain longer, the oil, which has hitherto been of the 
temperature of boiling water or 212% suddenly rises to that of oil or 
nearly 600°, thereby heightening the colour and communicating an 
empyrcumatic histe and odour. The oil is then filtered through 
blanket, flannel, or American drill, and put into cans for exportation. 
It is usually of a light straw colour, sometimes approaching to a 
greenish tinge. The cleaned seeds yield from 47 to 50 per cent of 
oil, worth in England fiom 4d. to 6d. per lb.” 

In France the fresh seeds are bruised and then put into a cold 
press. The oil thus expressed is allowed to stand some time to 
permit the albumen, mucilage, &c., to subside, or it is filtered to 
separate them more rapidly. The produce is equal to one-third of 
the seeds employed, and the oil possesses all its natural qualities. 
The oils made in Franco and Italy are much weaker than those 
procured from tropical countries. Another mode of obtaining the 
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oil is to macerate the braised seeds in cold alcohol, by which 6 os. of 
oil aie procured from every pound of the seeds. Castor-oil is soluble 
in pure sulphuric ether and alcohol. It also combines easily with 
alkaline leys, by which is formed a test of its purity. It is one of 
the best ways of overcoming the repulsive taste by mixing the oil 
with an alkaline ley, which alters the appearance of the oil, but 
does not destroy its purgative powers. Other ways of rendering 
the oil less unpleasant are by using lime-juice, orange-peel, cotVee, 
gin, or an emulsion of the yolk of egg. Castor-oil is a mild laxa- 
tive medicine, and among the Hindoos is usetl as a v(uuedy in 
cutaneous aftections externally applied. It is parlieulavly recom- 
mended in rheumatism, lumbago, and habitual eonsiipaiion, piles, 
and other diseases of tlio rectum. Alone or mixed with turpentine 
it is efficacious in expelling W(»rnis. Air slnuiUl always be excluded 
to prevent mneidity, alth(»ugh when rancid it may bo j)urified by 
calcined magnesia. Tlio bark of tlie root is a pow(‘rful purgative, 
and when made into a ball about the size of a linn', in conjunction 
with chillies and tobaeco-hiaves, is an excellent nunody for gripes in 
horses. In »Ianiaica the oil is e<msi(h‘r(Ml a valuable external remeuly 
in cramps, pains arising from cold. The Ieav(‘s heated and applied 
to the breasts, and kept on for 12 or 21 hours, will not fail to bring 
milk after child-birth. The sanui applied to the abdonuui w’ill pro- 
mote the menstrual discharge. The. seeds are ust*d by the dyers to 
mix with colours and render them ]M*rmanent. The leaves are a 
favourite food of some silk-worms. — Ainslia. tSinirmnuIs. Lindley, 
Jury Rep, Mad. Exittb. 

(481) Rosa Damascena (Miller), X. 0. Rosack.t:. 

Dania.sk Rose, Eno. 

Description. — Shrubby; prickles nuirierous, unequal, 
strong, diluted at the l)ase. ; leaflets 5-7, ovate, stiffish ; 
flower-bud oblong, sejials deflexed in flower, tube elongated, 
often dilated at tlie top, sepals spreading, not intlexed ; fruit 
ovate, pulpy ; calyx and peduncles glandulosely hispid, 

viscous. — Dec, Prod. ii. G20. — Lindl, Itos, 62. Cultivated 

at Ghazeepore. 

Economic Uses. — The roses of Ghazeepore are j)lanted formally 
in large fields, occupying many hundred acres of the adjacent 
country. 

The first process which the roses undergo is that of distillation. 
They are put into tlie alembic with nearly double their weight of 
water. The Gooldhee pdnee (rose-water) thus obtained is poured 
into large shallow vessels, which are exposed uncovered to the open 
air during the night. The narnes, or jars, are skimmed occasionally; 
the essential oil floating on the surface being the precious concen- 
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tration of aroma so highly prized by the worshippers of the rose. 
It takes 200,000 flowers to produce the weight of a rupee in atta. 
This small quantity, when pure and unadulterated with sandal-oiJ, 
sells upon the spot at 100 rupees (£10) — an enormous price, which, 
it is said, does not yield very large profits. A civilian harving made 
the experiment, found that the rent of land producing the above- 
named quantity of atta, and the purchase of utensils alone, came to 
£5 ; to this sum the hire of labourers remained still to be added, to 
say nothing of the risk of an unprodiu'tive season. 

The oil produced by th<^ above-mentionc‘d prf>ccss is not alwcays of 
the same colour, beJiig sometinuts green, srnnetime.s bright ain])er, 
and frequently of a reddish line. \Vln n skiinnied, the produce is 
carcifully bottled, c.icli vessed b(;ing limiiKdically seal(Ml with wax, 
and tluj l)ottl(!8 are then ex])Osed to the strongest heat of the sun 
during several djiys. 

Itose-wator wliich lais bccin skimmed is reckoned inferior to that 
wliich retains its essential oil, and is sold at (Uiazef'porc at a lower price; 
tliougb, aeciording to tlie opinion of many i)ersons, there is scarcely, 
if any, pevce])tible difference in the. quality. A seer (a full quart) of 
the lu^st may la', obtainetl for eight annas (about Is.) Itose-water 
enters into almost every ])art of the domestic economy of the natives 
of India ; it is usial for ablutions, in medicine, and in cookery. 
IJofore the abolition of nuzzurs (presents), it made a i)art of the 
oifering of jxa’sons who were not rich enough to load tin* ti'ays with 
gifts of grtaib'r value. It is poured ovt'r the hands after meals, 
and at the festivjd of the lloolee all tlu* guests are profusely 
s])rinkled with it. lCuro])eaus sulfering umh‘r attacks of prickly 
heat tiiid the use of rose-waba* a great alh'viation. Natives take it 
internally for all sorts of eomjdaints : they coiisiih'r it to he the 
sovereignest thing on earth l‘or an inward hruise, and eau-de- 
Cologne cannot ho more popular in France than the Goohlhee 
2 idnve in India. IJose-water also, Avhon bottled, is (*xi)Osed to the 
suu for a fortnight at least. — Journ, ([f Asiat. tSoc. 1839. 

(482) Bostellaria procumhens (Neca,) N. O. AcAxinACEiE. 

Ncreijioottie, Tam. Niikapoutta cliittoo, Tel. 

DESCPiirTiON. — Slirub, 7-8 feet; stem spreading, jointed, 5- 
striated, often rooting at the joints ; leaves linear-lanceolate, 
opposite, sub-sessile, entire, a little downy ; spikes terminal, 
erect, 4- sided; flowers opposite, decussate, rose-coloured; 
upper divisions of calyx very minute ; tube of cordlla short, 
upper lip erect, 2-cleft, under lip broad, 3-parted; capsule 
4-seeded, seeds 2 in each celL FL Nearly all the year. — 
Wight Icon, t, 1539. — Foxb, FL Ind, i. 132.-^usticia procum- 
bens, Linn, Peninsula. 
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Mbdicai< Uses. — ^Thia shrub is very common on paatuie^ground 
on the Coromandel coast The juice of the leaves squeezed into the 
eyes is a remedy in ophthalmia. — Ainslie, Roxh. 

(483) Bubia cordifolia (Linn,) N. 0. Cinchoxac£.1!:. 

Bengal Madder, Enq. Moigittee or Sawil codie, Tam. Mandasiie, TSL. 
aroona, Beno. Poout, Mal. Munjittee, Hind. 

Descriition. — H erbaceous ; stem rough, with })rickles on 
the angles, rarely smooth; leaves in fours, loiig-petioled, 
oblong or ovate, acute, more or less cordate, 3-7 nerved, 
margins, middle nerve, and petioles rough with minute 
prickles ; calyx tube ovate-globose ; panicles in the uj>per 
axils peduncled, trichotomous ; bracts oj)p()site, not forming 
an involucre ; tiowers usually 5-cleft, whitish ; berries rod or 
black. — W. Jb A. Prod. i. 442. — 11. Munjista, lioxh. FI. Ind. i. 

i. — Wight Ivon. t. 187. Neilgherries. Dindigul. 

Medical T^ses. — A n infu.^iion made from the root is prescribed by 
native doctors lus a grateful diubstruent drink in ca.s(is of scanty 
lochial discharge. — AiusHe. 

Economic Uses. — U'lure are varieties of this ydani with glabrous, 
hairy, narrower or hroadfr leaves, and disposcsl 8 in a whorl. The 
plant yields a red dye. The plant would appear to lu^ (diietly pro- 
duced in Kuchar, and the root is in great demand in the adjacent 
countrie.s for dyeing coanse cloths and stuU’H red : the JsTipauleso 
barter it for rock-salt and borax. 'J'he lihresof tin*, root an; ex})orted 
to EurojH', hut liave not been used medicinally except as above 
related. Its use as a dye-stuU* i.s increasing yearly, and it is well 
worth the attention of dyers. It is cultivated in Assam, Nepaul, 
Bombay, and other parts of this country. "I’lie price in the J.oiidon 
market ranges from 20 to 30 shillings the cwt. — Slmmonds, 
A indie. 


(484) Bungia repens (Necs). N. 0. AcANTiucEiE. 

Kadaga Kaleh, Tam. 

Descriition. — Shmb, 2 feet ; stem.s creeping, diffuse, 
smooth, jointed, sometimes rooting jit the joints ; leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, on short petioles, entire, acuminated; 
bracts in four rows, ovate, nerveless ; margin broad, silvery, 
sub-ciliate ; calyx with two minute separate bracts ; spikes 
axUlary ; flowers pale rose. FL Nearly all the year. — 

24 
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TT^ht Icon, t 465. — Roxb; Cot. ii. 1. 162. — FI. Ind. i 132. — 
Jttsticia repens, Linn. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves resemble those of the Thyme in 
appearance and taste ; the fresh leaves, bruised and mixed with 
Castor-oil, are given as an application in tinea capitis. The whole 
plant dried and pulverised is given in doses of from 4 to 12 
drachms in fevers and coughs, and is also considered a vermifuge. 
— Amdie, 
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(485) Saccharnm munja (Itojch.) X. 0. Guaminace.*. 

Munja, Hind. 

Description. — Culms straight, 8-12 feet, smooth; leaves 
channelled, long, linear, whittsiierved, hisjiid at tlio base in- 
side; panicles largi*, (d)long, spreading; ramifications verti- 
cilled ; flowers Inn'iiiapliroilite ; corolla 2-valved. — Jioj'b. FL 
hid. i, 24G. Jienares. 

Economic Vsks.-— Tlic leaves twisted into ro))es are used for 
Persian whe<*ls, tying up cattle, aiel as to\V"ropt‘s ]»y the hoatinen at 
]*enar(‘s. On the Indus tlte hoatinen always us<‘ them hu* rigging 
their ves.sels. Their strength is very great, as juoved ])y lua’ng used 
to drag tlieir larg« st boats against the I’liil ton’e of the stream. It is 
not injured by the action of fresh water, 'i’hi* re» d grows abundantly 
on the banks <»f the river, 'fhe upper leaves, ahoiil a foot or ho in 
length, are jireterred and eolle<*tetl ; and having been made up into 
bundles, are .so kept for use.- (/i*o///c.) The natives mak»^ pens of the 
culms of the tS./u/trum (Uoxb.), and nsi*. tleun for a screen and light 
fences. The jn'iK'aruiu (Uoxh.) is u.seil Ibr the same [uirposcH. — Uoxb, 

(4?=iG) Saccharum officinarum (Linn.) Do. 

Conmion Suear-cau»‘, Encc Kiirimba, M.xl, Karoomlxu*, Tam. Chonikoo lM>dh 
Tkl. Ook, iiKXG. l<li, IIlM). 

Description. — Culm 0-12 feet; jianicles termintil, spreading, 
erect, ohlorig, 1-8 feet long, of a gn‘y (jolmir from the large 
quantity of long soft Iniir.s surrounding the flowers, ramifica- 
tions alternate, very ramou.s, expanding; flowers liermajdiro- 
dite in pairs, one sessile the f'ther pedice.lled ; calyx 2-leaved, 
smooth ; corolla l-valved, membranaceous, rose-coloured. FI, 

July — *Sept. — Iloxh. FI. Ind. i. 287. Cultivated in most 

parts of India. 

Economic Uses.— There is every reason t^)heliev(} that sugar was 
manufactured from the cane in India in very early ages, and that 
the Greek word Sakcharon was employed fur this identical product, 
and not for Tabasheer as formerly supposed. From the Arab Sukkur, 
the Persian Shvkkar, and Sanscrit Sarkara, our word sugar is evidently 
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derived. Herodotus certainly alludes to sugar in his fourth book, 
when he talks of “honey made by the hand of confectioners;” and 
he is the earliest writer who mentions it. Theophrastus talks of 
honey made from canes ; but Dioscorides, who flourished in the reign 
of Nero, was the first Greek writer who used the word Sakcharon. 
He says, “ There is a sort of concreted honey which is called sugar 
found upon canes in India and Aralua Felix ; it is a consistence like 
salt, and is brittle between the teeth like salt.” Pliny also speaks 
o*f sugar brought from this country. It was certainly an article of 
commerce at the coniinencenient of the Christian era, though tho 
early Greek and Jioinan wriUu-s seem to have been imperfectly 
acquainted with its origin. Its first ai)])earance in Europe is not 
exactly known, though it was introduced hy the Saracens into Sicily, 
and was known at Vcuiice in 990 a.d. From Sicily it soon spread 
to all countries of the Gld World. 

The augar-(;anc is now cultivated ov(;r most parts of India, the 
estimated annual i)roduce of sugar being about a million tons. In a 
report U])()ii tlio sugar cultivatio]i made by desire of the E. I. Com- 
pany sonic years ago, it was stated that the three following kinds 
were cultivated : — 

Ist, The K((J(i(>h\ or ])ur])le-coloured cane. This grows on dry 
lands in ilengal. It yields a sweet and rich juice of a darkish 
colour, but sparingly, and is hard to j)r(\s8. 

2d, The Poovve, or light-coloured cane. This is deeper yellow 
when ripe. It grows on rich(*r soil than the former, but the 
juic-o is less rich, and of a softer nature. 

3d, Tin; KaJioor, or white caiui. I'his grows in moist sw^ampy 
lands whore the other two will not succet‘d. It yields a less 
strong sugar than the former, and has a more watery juice. It 
is more cidtivated than the others. 

/ According to 1 )r liuchanan, there are four kinds known in Mysore — 
namely, the JlesfaJlj the native sugar of ]Mysore, and the Putiaputti^ 
from which alone the natives extract sugar, and which yields tlie best 
Jaggery. The two others are ihQ Manicabo and Caitaycaho. 

Tho season of j)lautiug is soon after the commencement of the 
rains, in whatever districts the cane may be cullivated, the chief 
requisites being freejuent jdoughiiig of the soil, much manuring, care- 
ful removal of weeds ; and in those varieties requiring much moisture 
the land must occasionally he artitieially watered. Dr Koxbuigh 
has given the following account of the cultivation of the Pooree or 
common yellow cane in the Itajamundry Circars : — 

“ The hmd is first well jdoughed during the month of April and 
beginning of May. The field is then flooded from the river if there 
is not sufficient rain. The upper part of the cane is then cut into 
two lengths of one or two joints each (the low^er part of the same 
canes are employed to make sugar from) ; these are placed over the 
wet fields, at about fifteen or eighteen inches asunder in rows, the 
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rows about four feet from one another, and trod under the soft wet 
surface with the foot. In jsix days after the planting the field is again 
flooded, if thort* Invs not been rain. In about eight days more the 
shoots appear ; the land is soon after slightly hoed and weeded. A 
month after the planting, some rotten eliatf or other sueh manure is 
scattered about the young plants. Kvery ten or tifteen days, if there 
be not sufficient rain, the iudd is wateri'd. Two months from the 
jdauting some stmnger manure is strewed about the plants ; and 
‘every lifieen or tNvenly days the field is slightly hoed, and the weeds 
rooUid out. 

“ During the wet season, drains must be inadi' to carry oH' the 
superabundant wattu*. Wy August or S<‘ptember the cane will bo 
from three to five ieot high. In (‘uch sho<»t, the produce of every 
cutting, which may miitain fri>m llirt'c to six (‘ain‘s, a straight 
bamboo is struck into llu' earth, in th(‘ ctuilrc ; to this the cants uro 
tied by their li‘aves. In tliis country tiu* l(‘:ives are never stripped 
from the cane, but as tliey w’illier art* tit'tl round thfin. This must 
imjx'tle the tree circulation of air, which may be couta'ivtsl hurtful. 
In January — vi/., bt'tweeu nim* arul ten mouths from th(< timt* they 
were planted — the cane, when stripped (d‘ its Icavt's and llit^ useless top 
cut otf, will be about as thick as a g<K)tl stout walking caiie, and from 
four to six f(‘et long : they tht*u begin to cut tin* (*ant% expn*KS tho 
juice, and boil the sugar, which is with the natives hert! a very simple 
proce.ss, — a small mill turuetl by c-attle s<|U(‘e/(!H thi^ cane, and oiio 
boiler boils it.” 

Either a too wet or too dry s<‘ason is injurious to the sugar-cane ; 
in tho former case the (plant ity of sae(’harine juicit is mue.h dimin- 
ished. T1 j(^ crops sutler mu(;h from t he depredat ions of wild auimals, 
jiarticularJy elephants, wild Imgs, jaekaJs. Im-sIjIch c.'iterpi liars and 
worms. Whit(* ants are also very destru<‘tiv(?. As a remedy against 
the attacks of the ants, the folh»wing reeij»e lias been projiosod : — 

A.ssaf<eti(l.'i, 8 cliittucks. 

. Mu.stiinl*.se<*(l rake, 8 seers. 

I’utrid tihli, 4 seers. 

liruiftcd t>uteli*r<Kit, 2 scera ; or muddar, 2 Hccrft. 

Mix the above togidher in a large ve.ssel, with wat(;r sufficient to 
make them into the thiekuess of curds ; tlien eaidi slip of cane 

in it for half an hour licfon^ jdanting ; and liusUy, wat(!r the lines 
three tirne.s pn*vious to setting tho cane, hy irrigating tho water- 
course with water mixed up with hniisod laiteli-nad, or muddur if 
the former bo not procurable. 

A very efloctiial mode of destroying the wliito ant is hy mixing a 
small (quantity of arstmic with a few ounces of hiirnod bread, pul- 
verised flour, or oatmeal, moistened with molasses, and placing pieces 
of the dough thus made, each about tin? size of a turkey’s egg, on a 
flat board, and covered (n^er with a wooden howl, in several parts of 
the plantations. The ants soon take possession of these, and the 
poison has continuous eifect, for the ants which die are eaten by 
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ripe, 16 to 20 bandy-loads of canes ought to yield a hogshead of sugar. 
Sugar when simply sm-knl from the cane is highly nutritious. In 
the West Indies iinmeiise (juantitics of the cant' im> consumed in this 
way ; and k has often been remarkt‘tl how singidarly the condition 
of tlie negroes bt'comes ehangetl during the cane, harvest, when 
they become far more ])lump ami ht‘althy tlian they art> at other 
seiusons. The alimentary ju'operties of sugar are nuieh lesseimd by 
crystallisiititui. The common brown sugar is more nutritious than 
what has })een refined. To persons dis]>ose<l to dys]»epsia and 
bilious habits, sugar in exc<*ss becomes more hurtful than otherwise ; 
and, asPr Pnmt observes, ‘‘tla* derangenuuit or ])artial suspension of 
the power of converting the saecliariiie prineiplt* in man into tho 
albuininou.s or oleaginous not (Uily eonstitutt's a formidable sj)e(‘ies 
of dyspepsia, }>ut the unassimilat<Ml saccharine inaltiT in passing 
through tho kidneys gives occasion t(» the <Iisease ti‘inn*d diabetes." 
Now in the Idood of a person in j>erfeet In'allli scan-ely any sugar 
exists, wherc'as during the dise5Ls«‘ above named it will ]>e found 
abundantly in tin* system. Sugar, tberefnre, whether in the sbiipe 
of fruit or in wliatever form, .should be. entirely avoided by pers<m8 
ill that eoiidition, and only taken in moderation )>y j)ei\sons sullering 
from bilious habits. 

Sugar wlien eoneenlrate*! is highly antiseptic, and from a know- 
ledge of its ]>ossessing lliis principle, it is fre< juently employed in 
tb(3 jireservation of vegetable, animal, and imdicinul snbstanc(‘H. 
.l>ried fruits jin* often pn‘serve<l a longer time by n^asou of tho 
sugar (Contained in them. In cases of poisoning by <*opper, arsenic;, 
or corrosive sublimate., sugar has been snccessfnlly einployi'il as an 
antidoU.^ ; Jind wliite sugar tiindy pulverised is oeeasionally H})rinkled 
ujam ulcers with unhealtliy graiiulati«*n.s. d'hc Hindoos set a great 
value uj)oii sugar, and in medicine it is c<»nsidered ])y them as 
nutritious, pfa-lural, and anthelmintic. 

The average annual (juaiitity of cane-sugar imported into tho 
markets of tin; civilised world at tlie pre.Hent lime may be taken at 
1,500,000 tons, exclusive of what is made for (Muisumption in the 
several countries where the canes grow, and this would probably 
amount to another million. — tiuainontls, Lindlcij. 

(487) Saccharuxn sara {Roxh.) Do. 

Penreed Gras.s, Eng. Shur or saro, Pkno. 

Description. — Culms perennial, erect, 0-16 foot, smooth, 
very strong ; lower leaves 4-8 feet long, narrow, upper ones 
shorter, broader, taj>eririg from the l^ase to a fine acuinination, 
concave above, witli liispid margin; slieaths 1248 inches 
long, with a tuft of hair above their mouths on the inside ; 
panicles dense, open when in flower, condensed when in seed ; 
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ramification decompound, the inferior ones alternate, superior 
ones sub-verticilled, generally with their sharp angles armed 
with stiff bristles and covered with white silky hairs ; flowers 
paired, one sessile, the other i)edicelled ; calyx 2 - valved, 
clothed with long silky hairs ; corolla 3-valved, fringed. — 
Roxh, FL Ind. i. 244. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — Ropes made from the leaves are employed by 
the boatmen about Allahabad and Mirzapore as tow-lines. These 
ropes are reckoned verj' strong and durable, even when exposed 
to the action of water. They are first beaten to a rough fibre and 
tlieii twisted into rop(*s. Th(^ pens made from these reeds are 
exported to a small amount from Madras, and arc smit chiefly to 
Bombay. — {lln\flc. Comm. Prod. Mud. Presi) Tlie heaves are made 
into mats, and bundles f)f the stems are used for floating heavy 
timber on rivers. Tin* stems are made into blinds, chairs, and 
basket-work, and are laid down on sandy roads in default of 
macadamising. The tops, just before* flowering, are reckoned good 
fodder for increasing the supply of milk ; and in the southern parts 
of the Punjaub the delicate part of the j)ith, in the upper part of 
the stem, is eaten by tin; poor. When burnt, its smoke is considered 
beneficial applied to burns and scalds. — Stewards Pnuj. Plants. 

(488) Sacchaxum spontaneum {Linn.) Do. 

Thatch Grass, Eng. Ilelloogaddy, Tel. Kagara, Hind. Hash, Beno. 

Descrhtion. — R oot porciiiiial ; culms annual, erect, leafy, 
round-; leaves sheathing, remarkably long and narrow, 
margins hispid ; mouths of the sheaths woolly ; panicles 
terminal, s])readiiig, eri*ct, 1-2 feet long, comj>osed of veiti- 
cilled, liliform, simple rauiifications (except the lower verticil 
or two), spiked as racemes ; flow-ers paired, one pedicelled and 
the other sessile ; calyx 2-leaved, margins ciliate, surrounded 
with soft silvery hairs ; corolla 1 -valved, ciliate, mem- 
branaceous ; stigma feathery, purple. — Boxh. FI. Ind. i. 235. 
Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves of this species make good mats for 
various purposes, and are also used for thatching houses. Buflaloes 
are fed on the grass. It grows on the banks of rivers, in hedges, 
and on moist uncultivated lands. The immense quantity of long 
bright silver - coloured wool which surrounds the base of the 
flowers gives this species a most conspicuous and gaudy appearance. 
On the banks of the Irrawady this tall grass is very abundant, and 
forms a striking object in the landscape. — Roxh. 
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(489) Salicornia biachi&ta (lioxb.) N. 0. CnENOPO 0 iACK.B. 

Quoiloi>, Tei* 

Description. — l\*re!inial ; stems erect; branches numer- 
ous, decussate ; joints clubbed ; spikes cylindrical ; (lowers 
greenish, conspicuous, Ibtbld. op]»osit(*. Fi All the year. — 

Itoxb. FI. Ind, i. 84*. — Wight Icon. (. 7l>8. Coromandel. 

Sunderbunds. 

Econ*o.mic UsE.s. — This ])l;int j^rows ph iitifully on low wot groniul, 
genenilly such a.s is ovcHh>wcd by the spring tides. U yields a 
Barilla for soap and glass. This .species grows .so ahuinlantly on tho 
coasts of India, that by incineration tlH‘ plant might supply Barilla 
enough for tlie wlmle world. The s<;/7/c auittir of thi^ bazaars, a 
coar.se kind of Barilla, is a mineral pnuluct, obtained from Mimghir 
and other j)arts of Bengal. (/o'///c. /ou-A.) Sir W. ( )’Shaugh- 

ne.ssy ex])resse.s a doidit whether Indian prepared B.arilla eouhl com- 
pete in pi>int of clit'apness with that manufactured in tairope. 
Another sjjeeies, the S. huHra (Willd.), yields a similar Barilla for 
soap and glas.s. It abounds on the Wi-stern coast, hut is not so 
fn-quently met with in the .south. It is pickled by th(‘ natives. — 
Itoxh. 


(490) Salix tetrasperma (Ihuh.) N. o. Samcwck.t.. 

Descuiition. — S mall trea* ; l(uiv(!.s alt(M-imti‘, lancculato, 
entire; stij)iilc.s leafy; catkiii.s lateral, ])eduncled, male long, 
la.K, and few-tlowered, Ibmale. eylindric, ralber dense, elon- 
gated ; peduncle o-(bleavt*d ; .scales (d>l()ng, spatliuhite, 
})uberulous ; caj).s\de long-pedieelled, ovoid, glabrous. FI. — 
]March — July. — Jhah. Flor. Jiid. iii. 7o.‘V — Dec. Prod. xvi. 
s. 2. p. l‘J2. — S. ichno.stachya, JL W. — Wight Icon. t. 1953. — 

Roxh. Cor. i. t. 07. Jiivulet.s on the (lliaut.s and similar 

places in the Peninsula. Neilgherries. Khasia hills. Oude. 

Mei)IC.\l Uses. — T he bark i.s .stated to be valuabh* as a febrifuge. 
— {Datz. Bomb. Fl<pr.) Under the Hindustani iiaim^s of Kkilaf 
and Bcd-i-inu^k i.s included Bdlix raprm (Linii.), ihf^ llowers of 
which yield, on diKtillation, an aromatic water which ha.s valuable 
stimulant ]>ropcrties as.sigiied to it, and i.s held in high repute in a 
variety of diseases. I’he aslies of the Avood are also prescribed in 
haemopty.sis. — Journ. Afjri.dlurt. Soc. Piinj- Peb. 1852, p. 161. 

(491) Salsola Indica ( Willd.) N. 0. CiiExopoDiACEiE. 

Yella kura, Tel. * 

Description. — S terns perennial, erect, branching out into 
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many diffuse, alternate ramifications ; leaves scattered round 
the branchlets, • erect, approximate, sessile, linear, semi- 
cylindric, coloured in the older plants ; spikes terminal, 
erect, compound or panicled, leafy ; flowers minute, greenish, 
aggregate in the axils of the floral leaves ; calyx 5-cleft ; 
segments concave within, with a slightly membranaceous 
margin. FI. Nearly all the year. — Jloxh. FI. Ind. ii. 62. — 

Wight Icon. t. 1797. Coast of Coromandel. Salsette. 

Sunderbunds. 

Economjo Usks. — T lui leaves arc eaten Ijy the native.s where the 
plant grows, and (jonsidered very wli(»les(»ni{‘. 'Fids speeies is found 
in moist situations on tie* s(‘a-eoast. — (Iftwh.) An impure soda 
is descril)(!d l)y Irvine {Mat. Med. o/ under tlu; name of 

Khamiji, im]>ort<Hl from Scinde, emj»loy(‘d in the manufaeturc of 
soap and glass, and a]>[)lied locally to tumours with the view of 
causing their resolution. This is the plant named as yielding this. 
— Idiarm. of India. 

(492) Salsola nudiflora (WUld). Do. 

liuw.vkaila, Tkl. 

Descutption. — S tems ]>er(‘nnial, many, s])rcadiiig close upon 
the ground, and often rooting; cxtreiiiili(^s of the branches 
ascending, young ])arts smooth and coloured reddish ; leaves 
alternate, sessile, linejir, tieshy ; s])ik(‘s terminal, erect, very 
long, comi)()inid, lealless ; flowers very small, greenish, 
numerous, fascicled. FI. Nearly all the year. — 7io.xt. FI. 

Ind, ii. GO. Sliurcs of Coromandel. Suiidei bunds. Tra- 

vancore. 

Economic Usks. — T his sjH'cies yields a kind of Earilla used for 
making soap and glass. It is common in salt harreii land near the 
sea. Tlie natives gather it for fuel, but do not a]>peiu' to eat it, from 
its very saline taste. — Moxh. 

(493) Salvadora Persica (Linn.) N. 0. Salvadorace^. 

Ooghai, Tam. Ghoonia, Pedda-warago-wenki, Tel. 

Description. — T ree, 15-20 feet ; bark very scabrous ; 
branches numerous, spreading, pendulous at their extremities ; 
leaves opposite, petioled, oval or oblong, entire, very smooth, 
shining on both surfaces, veinless ; panicles terminal, and from 
the exterior axils ; flowers small, numerous, greenish yellow ; 
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berry minute, smooth, red, juicy, 1-seeded ; calyx 4-toothed, 
corolla 1-petalled. FI. Nearly all the year. — Fod). FL Ind, 
i 389.— 6V. i. 26—8. IiuliearA‘. W.— Wvjht Jeon. L 161.— 

Eiviiia paniculata, Linn. Circars, near the seti. Both 

Concairs. 

MKDk AL T'.sks. — T his is not a ooininon tree. Th(‘ hark is recoin- 
mended hy the Vytiaiis in dee(>etion in easfs (d' low fevers, and as a 
tonic and stimulant in amenorrli(ea. The hark of tlu' root, which 
is very acrid, when fn'.sh hruisetl acts as a vesiea(»»rv. d’he berries 
are aromatic, and taste like ^^arden-eress. It j^rows (‘(jually wcdl in 
any soil, and product'.s tluwer ami fruit all the year round. — Iloxb, 
Ainslie. 

In Dr Tmlaeh’s Ih'jiort on siiake-hites in Scinde (luonhotj Med, 
Trans, iii. N. 8. p. several eases are mentioned in which tlio 

fruit of this tre(‘ was administered int<‘rnally with i^'ootl elVeet. It is 
likewi.se said to h(‘ a favourite purj^ative. iioxhur^h considered 
that the tree promiseil t<» lu* valuahle as a me(lic,inal agemt. TIkj 
B. oiraidrs (Decaisiie in dactj. V»*y. Hot. /. Ill) parlaki‘s, thou^di ill 
a less (h*^Tee, of th(‘ properties of this species. It is known hy the 
naim* of Mlsimh or toutii-hrush tree, from IIh* fact of tin* younj^M*r 
branches heinj^' in cetnimui use amon;^" tlm natives of NiUthern Imlia 
for the purpose of cleansini^ and strenLjt lu-nin^ the j^mms. {Thann, 
of India.) 'file fruit is sweetish, .ind much eaten. Ap)irodisia(j 
qualitie.s have heen attributed t(» it. It \< often dried and kept like 
currants. Pieces of tlie wood are carihsl to h)no distance's for sah*, 
as it is much favoured for tooth-sticks by tin* MohamimslanH, who 
use theirs f«U’ numbers of tinn-s, the Hindoos only once'. 'rh(5 em- 
ployment of it is .said to la; ^ood for di^estifui, and speiMlily to euro 
bleeding gums. - - (.S/r/ro/7‘.v Tnnj. Plants.) In S< inde. and tlio 
northern parts of India it grows to ])v a very large tree. hr Jtoylo 
considere<l it to be th(^ mu.slard-tn*e of Scripture, ami Sir KmerHOii 
Teiinent wa.s of the same ojuiiioii. He .says the Bafradttrn Persica 
was the mustard-tree alluded to by our Saviour. 'flK; (Iree.k term 
Bina)fl8 (Matt. xiii. 31) is the naim* given io mustard, for whicli 
the Arabic equivalent i.s (Jhandul or Khandul, TIk! same name ia 
applied at the jiresent day to a tre(^ wdiich grows freely in tin? neigh- 
bourhood of Jeru.salem, and generally throughout Palestine, the 
seeds of w hich have an aromatic pungency, which enables them to be 
u.sed in.steinl of the ordimiry mustard (Sinaids vifjra)) bijsides whicdi, 
its structure pre.s<*nt8 all the e.s.sential.s to .sustain the illustrations 
sought to be established in tlie jiarable, .some of wdiich are. wanting 
or dubious in the common plant. It has a very .small s(?ed ; it may 
be sown in a garden ; it grows into a herb," and eventually be- 
comes a “ tree," so that the binls of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. Tin? Khandul grow.s abundantly in Syria, Egypt, 
Arabia, on the Indus, and throughout the north-west of India.— 
Tennenfs Ceylon^ L 51, note. 
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(494) Salvia plebeia (K Dr.) N. 0. Labiat-e. 

Description. — Stem herbaceous, erect, branched, pubescent ; 
leaves petioled, oblong, wrinkled ; verticels lax, about G- 
llowered, racemose ; racemes paniculate ; calyx carnpanulate, 
upper lip quite entire, teetli of the lower lip obtuse ; corolla 
scarcely longcir than the calyx ; ilowers purple. FI. Nov. — 
Jan. — U. Dr. J*ro(l. p. 501. — Dalz. Bomh. Flor. ]). 209. — 

S. braiihiata, Doxh. Himlostaii. Oude. Silhet. Bengal. 

Kan dll 11 a. 

Mkdical ITsks. — T lic s(‘c<ls an* officinal. Tli(*y are much u.sed 
by tlic Hindoos as mustard, and in j^^onorrlifca and monoiThagia. 
Tli(i stidks of another sjmcic.a, the Sal r in faufttn (Uoxh.), are p(3elod 
and oatiui, and the roots u.sed in couj^hs, the seeds as an emetic, and 
the leaves a|»jdi(Ml in cas(*s (d‘ ‘^niinea-worm. Tin* latt(*r are also 
made into ])oMltic.(‘s and a])]di(Ml to wminds. 'Die secsls are aef- 
ministen^d internally for haanorriioids, and at Lahore in colic and 
dysentery, and externally to boils. — ,S7c/ro/7V Diu/J. Plants. 


(195) Samadera Indica {(injrtn.) N. 0. Simaklb.kcee. 

Kariii^'lnita, Mal. 

Dkscriitiox. — T ree, 30-d5 feet; leaves alternate, oblong, 
elliptical, very long; ealyciiie segments 4-5 each, marked with 
ail external ghuid ; ]>etal.s 5, longer than the calyx ; flower- 
bcariiig jiedunele.s longer than the leaves, jx'iidulous, com- 
pre.ssed, axillary or terminal, divided at the apex into a small 
umbel ; drupe with a thick ])ericarp ; Ilowers yellowish white. 
FI. Dec. — Feb. — W. <Ss A. Prod. i. 151. — Niuta tetrapetala, 

W(dl. (not Lam .) — Jiheedt\ vi. t. IS. Concans. Balghotty, 

ill Cochin. Travaiicore. 

Medical T"ses. — This tree grows abundantly in Travancorc and 
Cochin, and is projiagatcd easily from seeds. The hark lias febrifu- 
gal properties, and is usi‘il by the natives for this purpose. An oil is 
extracted from the kernels of the fruit which is extensively used in 
rheumatism on the western coast, and is ])rocural)le in the bazaars. 
In erysipelas the leaves bruised are externally afiplietl. — (Dheede. 
Pers. Ohs. ) The seeds are strung together and tied round children's 
necks as a preventive of asthma and affections of the chest. The 
following directions for the use of Karinffhoia bark are given in the 
‘ Technologist : * Decoction as a febri/ufje — Take 6 oz. of rasped 
wood, three pints of water, boil over a slow fire until reduced to one 
pint, and strain. Dose— Two ounces to be taken three times a-day. 
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It may be given in all stages of fever. When taken during a febrile 
paroxysm, it should be given in throe-ounce doses. It abates the 
severity of the symptoms, shortcMis the paroxysm, and hastens the 
cure. Sometimes nausea and vomiting occur after taking the dose. 
This will ratlier favour the recovery ot the patient than otherwise. 
In such cases the dose sliould be lessened to one ounce, and repeated 
at greabT intervals, or it may In^ givmi during tlie ])aroxysm only. 
In recent ca.ses the fever is generally speeilily subdinnl by the de- 
coction. 

An infusion of tlie wood may at all times be uscul as a gcuioral 
tonic, and is a perfect snbstituti* for the infusion of C^)uassia in the 
following form : Take two drachms of the ras]>ed wood, one pint of 
boiling water; infuse for two hours in a covc'hmI vi'ssel, ami strain. 
Done — One ounce as a bitter toni<‘ to improve tlie appetite and in- 
vigorate the system. It is of a light hunon colour, ami a good 
vehicle for the administrati(»n uf Inm, Iodide of Potash, Ac. — (Tech- 
Dolotjini.) Among ])lants of this order may h(‘ mentioned lu re tlio 
Bruccd (Nima) (Ham.), wliii h grows in Himalaya, the 

root uf which, according t<» h*ovIc (Il/osfr. p. loS), is as latter as the 
(.^)uassia of tin* West Imlics. 'fhe hark is imported into llengal 
from th(i hills, Jind is sold under the immu of lifttintnifi. It j>ar- 
takes of the hitt» rne.N.s of the root. I'lmrm. of 

Ki'o.NuMlc r.si'.s. — Tln- wood i.> light hut dnra)»le, and is used for 
shoe's and other articles. It lakes a goo<l polish. 

(40G) Sanseviera Zeylanica (ll’/7A/.) N. (). Lii-iack.t:. 

Bowstring Kno. Murodl, Tam. .Moorg.'ilic, In K. Cliag.'i, S;igfi, Tkl. 

1)];s(:i{]itimn. — Stemles.s ; roots jKTeimial ; Icavt's radical, 
extol ior ones shorte*!', sj»n*ading, and inort; broad, int(;rior ones 
nearly erect, l-d fee-t long. s»*nii-cylindric, grooved on tlie^ upp(*r 
side, sharply acuminated at the ajicx, sonie.what striated, 
suiuolli ; .seajies rising from the centre of tint leaves, 1-2 
feet long, er(?ct, with four or fivt; altiunate sheaths between the 
raceme or Ihjwer-hearing ]»art Jind the liastj ; rac(*mf?s erect, 
about as long a.s, or longer than, the scajie latlow tlie ilower.s, 
striated, smooth ; flowers greenish whit(t, (ucct, fa.scicled, 4-6 
together; ]>edice]s sliort, l-flowere<l; corolla 1 -jietalhiil, funnel- 
shaped ; calyx none. FI. Ang. — Sept. — Jloj'h. FI. Jnd. ii. 161. 

— Cor. ii. 184. — S. Hoxhurghiana, Schidt. liengal. Tenin- 

sula. Dindigul liills. 

Economic Uses. — This sjK'cies i.s pndiahly not different from the 
S. Roxhurghianay though some botanists have separated the two 
species. The present one is well known for the excellent fibres it 
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yields. It is easily propagated by cuttings, and thrives in almost 
any soil, throwing up abundance of fresh root-shoots, and thus 
extending itself in every direction. 

The method of preparing the fibres usually adopted by the natives 
is to steep the leaves, which are 3 or 4 feet long, in water for several 
days, in order that the l)ulpy part may rot. The fibres are then 
eiisily separated, but putting th(im in water is apt to discolour them. 
In other cjises they arc lirst beaten to 8e}>arate the fibres more easily, 
and ])lac(*d on a board and scraped witli a pit‘ce of rough stick or iron 
till all tlie ])uli> is removed. For every 40 lb. of the fresh leaves. Dr 
lioxburgh obtained about 11 11). of the clean fibre; and he reckoned 
that two crops might be. easily cahnilated upon wh(‘re they are 
planted for the sake of these lilm‘s. In 18.31 the ]>lant was dis- 
covered in tlie m ighbourliood of Cuttack by the Itev. Mr Garrow, 
and its line qualities brought to light, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing notice (juoted by Dr Koyle : “ In the course of a short time 
afterwards he discovered a short species of Aloe, growing wdldly 
and j)r«)fusely in all the. moist woods of the neighbourhood, which 
the natives calhrd M(uir<jn\)he(\ On experiment, this plant produced 
a most beautiful fibre, as soft and as fine, as human hair, but possess- 
ing, notwithstanding, extraordinary strength and tenacity. He 
derived a great (juantity of flax from this plant, which, wdicn por- 
tioned off in hanks, bore a strict resemblance to raw silk ; indeed, 
side by side, the dillerence could Jiot be distinguished. It W'as this 
article that lirst induc.t‘d the* writer to turn his attention to the 
manufacture- of cloth, lie. (Uigag(‘d two native weJivers to construct 
a narrow loom for this ])urpose. They at lirst found some difficulty 
iji th(‘- undertaking, but in the course of four or live days they pro- 
ductul as line a ])i(nH' of cloth as M'as ever bt'held.” 

Th(i Moorva lihre is very soft, silky, and j)liant, especially if well 
prepare.d, more resembling that of tlie pin(‘-a])ple than any other. 
The libre-s Jire used for ropes, twine, thread, bowstrings, and cord. 
Tht‘y are (Considered valuabh* for the manufacture of paper, and are 
ust‘(l for that purpose at Trichinopoly. Kegarding the comparative 
strength of the Moorva fibre, l)r Koxburgh liad a line 4 feet long, 
wdiich bore a weight of 120 lb., a c(wd of similar size, made of lius- 
siau hemp, breaking at lUo lb. In other (‘xperijnents the fibre in an 
untwisted state bore 280 lb., and Agave fibre only 270 lb. 

This is certainly a ])lant d(>:erving every attention for the sake of 
its fibre. Its easy proi)agation, its general distribution over the 
country, the simple process of ])re paring the fibre, and the variety of 
uses to which it C(ui be applied, whether for ro})e, paper, cloth, or 
other purpose, render it valuable in every way. — Royle Fib, Flards, 
Roxb, AhusUe, 
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(497) Santalmn album (Linn,) N. 0. Santalaceje. 

Sandal-wood, Eng. rhandanum, Tau. Tsjaudana-mai'um, Mal. Cliandanum, 
T£L. Sundd, Duk. Chuuduie, iliND. 

pEScniPTiON. — Tree, 20-25 feet; branelios numerous, much 
dividing and spreading, and forming nearly spherical heads ; 
leaves opposite on short ]K‘tioles, ohlong, smooth, entire, glau- 
cous below ; thyrse axillary and terminal, shorter than the 
leaves ; pedicels o]>posile, lower pair of each thyrse usually 3- 
flowered ; llowers numerous, small, tirst straw-coloured, after- 
wards deep ferruginous purple, inodorous; calyx campanulate, 
4-cleft ; corolla none ; berry round, smooth, black when ripe, 
succulent, crowned with the calyx, 1-cclled ; nut solitary. FL 

Nearly all the year. — Foxh, FL Ind, i. 442. Jlorder of 

Wynaad. l*eninsula. I^Iysore. 

I^Ikdical Usks. — Tlio W(hhI ground up witli water to tlio con- 
sistcnc-o (»f paste is a (‘oiiinion application among tho natives to 
ery>ipcl{itou.s and local inll.aniinalions, to the timijdcs in fevers, and 
to allay heat in cutaneous di.seasi's. In r<*mittent feviu’s it acts as 
a diaphoretic. It yiedds hy distillation a palc-y<‘llow volatihi oil, 
whicdi is stated to a remedy in gonnrrh(eu, and from the ufio of 
wliich th(3 most satisfactory results have arisem. It has Ixuui reckoned 
superior to (’oj>aiha and (hihehs, ami has Hucce(!de<l whore theso 
latter have failed.* — Pharnt. of hollo. 

Kcoxomic T^ses. — ddiis tnxt yiehls the Samlahwood of cfunmerce, 
which is usually cut into billets and disposed of in that Htat(\ It is 
burnt to pcu’fume temph^s and dwelling-houses, h'educed to powder, 
it is taken in cocoa-nut water, and tln^ natives use it in bathing to 
cool the body. Tie* Mohammedans expr(\ss a pnx:ious oil from tho 
moist yellow j)art of th<; wood, which they value* as a jKTfume. Tho 
same, tree yields both the white and yellow Sandal-wood, the la.st 
being the inner part f»f the tree, ami is very bard and fragrant, 
especially near the root. Large <juantiti(*s of Sandal-wood oil aro 
annually exported from Madras. — J. Unilutiii, Cumin, Prod, Mad. 
Pros. 

In ^fysore an experimental attenijd has ])een machi to cultivate 
the Sandal- w'ood trc*e. The revenue d(friv(i<l from its sal(i forms tho 
principal item of forest njveniie in Mysore. In ]8r)G-G7, 74,598 
rupees were realised, the value of stock Ixung ir>G,32l rupees. The 
natural habitats of tho tree, it is said, liavt? been reduced with the 
spread of cultivation. An increa.sed jiroduction of the tree, either 
by cultivation or by aiding its natural growth and regeneration, 

* For the mode of extraction of this oil, see Appendix F. For the growth 
and management of the Sandal-wood tree, see Buenauan s Jour., passim. 
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would therefore be most useful, and would produce a largely-ex- 
panding revenue. The tree is said to attain the age of maturity in 
about twenty-live years. — {Govt. Letter to Comm, of Mysore, Sept. 
1807.) Though found all over Mysore, it grows very unequally in 
dilfercnt parts of the country. The tree attains its greatest bulk and 
height in talooks wuth a nioderatjly heavy rainfall, hut the perfume 
of the wood grown in such localities is not so strong as of that grown 
in more arid sj>ots, espticially where tlie soil is red and stony. It 
will thrive among rocks where the soil is good ; and trees in such 
jdaces, though small, are g<*n(^rally fulh^r of oil. The hark and sap- 
wood have no smell, hut the. he-jirtweod and roots are higlily scented, 
and rich in oil. I'h<‘. luiartwood is hard and heavy. The host parts 
are us<!(l for carving hoxc^s, al hum-covers, (h^sks, and other useful 
and ornaimmtal articl(\s. The roots (whic.li an* richest in oil) and 
chips go to the. still ; while Hindoos wdio can afford it, show their 
wealth and nisj)ect for tlndr depart<Hl relativt*s hy adding sticks of 
Sandal-wood to the fum'ral pyn*. The wood, either in powder or 
ruhhed u]) into a pash;, is u.s(‘d hy all lirahmins in the pigments 
used in tlndr distingiiisliing caste-marks. The oil h)rm6 the basis 
of many scents, and is sometimes used for disguising wnth its scent 
articles which, h(*ing r(%‘dly carv(‘d from common wood, are passed 
off as if made from the trm* Samhd-wood. Tin*. gr(‘at(^st i)ortion of 
the w’ood sold yearly in ^Myson* goes to Jlomhay. — ( Von Someren^s 
Report on Myt^tre Forests, 1800-70.) A line (piality is said to grow 
at the foot of tin* Annanudlays. A large revenue from the sale of 
the wood from the fon‘sls of S(»uth (’anara and others on the western 
coast is realised ; this amountetl to ,‘U lakhs in eight years. Great 
attention is here juiid to the ])reparation and classification of the 
hill(‘ts and r<»ots, and also tin* distilhitioii of the oil from the chips, 
wJiich oj)e.ration is carried on in South C’anara hy ^Ir ('adcll. lie- 
production of the tree hy jdanting is att(‘nded with great difhculty. 
— Conservator s Report to Mad. Govt. 1807. 


(498) Sapindus detergens {Roxh.) X. 0. Sapind.\ce.e. 

Rectha, Hind, and Bknc.. 

PESCKirTiON. — Tree, 20 feet; hark smooth, ash - coloured ; 
leaves altvriiate, about the ends of the branchlets alternately 
pinnate; leaflets 4-0 ])airs, obliquely lanceolate, oblong, smooth 
on both sides ; petioles tlexuose, smooth ; panicles terminal, 
and from the exterior axils, diffuse, with compound ramifica- 
tions ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5, equal, regular ; drupes solitary, 
1-celled, sub-globular, very smooth, yellow, wdtli a large margin 
round the base on the outside; flowers small, white. FL 
March — ^April. — Ro3ii>. FI. Ind. ii. 280. Bengal. 
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Economic Uses, — The Hindoos use the pulp of the fruit for 
washing linen. Several of the species are used for the same purpose 
instead of soap, owing to the presence of the vegetable principle 
called aapoTiitie, The root and bark, too, of many species are said to 
be saponaceous. — Itoxb, Royle. 

(499) Sapindus exnarginatus {VaJil), Do. 

Soapnut'troe. Eno. Poovandie or ponnanpa, Tam. Uitah, DuK. Konkoodoo, 
Tel. Buro-reetha, Heno. Rarak, Mal. Afatavala, Can. 

Description. — Tree, middling size; petiole pubescent; leaves 
abruptly pinnate ; leaflets 2-d j)airs, oblong, rctuse or ernargin- 
ate, entire, upper side glabrous, under very downy ; racemes 
in terminal panicles ; calyx segments 5, oblong ; petals 5, 
oval, outside tlens(dy hairy, margin very woolly, with a small 
woolly appendage on (*aeh side about the middle, inside nearly 
glabrous, or with a few scattered hairs about the middle; ovary 
den.sely hairy ; fruit 1-4, gemu'ally .‘5-lobed, h>b(*,s very hairy 
on the inside at the insertion of the s(‘eds ; ilowcu’S small, 
white. FL Oct. — Nov. — <C- A. J^rod. i. III. — Wifjht 111. i. 
t, 51. — Boj'h. FL Ind. ii. 279.-- — Dengal. Northern Circars. 
Mysore. Dombay. Aiinamullays. 

Mki)io.\l Tses. — T he c.npsido is considered by th(‘ Vytians to be 
exp(‘cturant, ainl is ]m^.scril»cd in lininond {isthrna. It also has a 
detergent <|ualily when bruised, foniiiiig sihIs if agitattnl in hot 
water. TIk^ natives use this as a .soap for washing hair, silk, <fcc, 
Thej seetls are sjiid to he applied to the mouth of persf>ns in ej»il(^ptic 
fits with success. J)r Wight liad never seen the tn‘e, in th»^ Penin- 
sula, ami remarks that it is only <listinguishable. from ti. deterfjena 
(Koxh.) by tli(^ le;jilets })eing glabrous on hotli sides, and from four 
to six pair. — yf/W/c. ll'/V////, 

Econo.mk; Uhf:s. — T he woo<l is yellow, haul, and pndtily grained, 
and is used for ordinary \vork, hut not V(?ry dunible . — (UeMorne 
Flor. Sylr. f. 154.) The wood of thi^ S. ruhiffinff.'ius (Roxb.) is useful 
for various purposes, being strong and dura]>le. It is of a chocolate 
colour towards tin* middle. The leaves re.semhhj tliose of tlie ash, 
and are very soft to the touch. — J. Graham. Jtoxh. 

(500) Sarcostemma brevistigma {II. IP.) N. 0. AscLEPiACEiE. 

Tiga tshomoodoo, Tel. Branice, Shomluta, Beno. 

Description. — Twining ; leafless ; umbels terminal or ter- 
minating the short lateral branches ; calyx and pedicels glab- 
rous; outer stamineous corona 10-plicate, 10-crenate; leaflets 

25 
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of inner corona gibbous on the back, equal to the gynostegium; 
flowers small, white. FL June — Aug. — W. & A. Contrib. p. 
59. — Wight Icon.t 595. — Asclepias acida, RoxK FL Ind.ii 
31. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — ^Bundles of this plant put into the trough of 
the well from which a sugar-cane field is watered, together with a 
bag of common salt, will extirpate white ants ; and the water so im- 
pregnahid will destroy the ants without injuring the sugar-cane. 
The plant yields a (piantity of milky juice, hut of such a mild 
nature that travellers will often suck the tender shoots to allay 
thirst. — Itoxh, Gibson. 

(501) Sarcostigma Kleinii (W. A.) N. O. IIernandiace.®. 

Desciiiption. — C limbing shrub, branched ; leaves alternate, 
short-petioled, oblong-oval, acuniinate, coriaceous, glabrous ; 
racemes usually ])aii(ul, axillary, very long, interrupted; 
flowers foniiing iiinnerous sessile fascicles, witliout pedicels ; 
fruit an oval somewhat llatbmed nut, about an inch long and 
half an inch broad. — Wight Jeon. i. 1854. Travancore. 

!MEi)iOATi Uses. — T his plant yields a highly-esteemed medicinal 
oil (Adul or Odul), much used on the western coast for rheumatism. 
— Jury Rep. 


(502) Schleichera trijuga J[]f7/A/.) X. (). Sapindace.e. 

Poo-iiiarura, T.vm. May, Uoataugha, Ti:l. Poovuiii, M.VL. 

Desciiiption. — Tree, 50 feet; leaves abru})tly pinnate; 
leaflets oj)posite, about 3 pairs, oblong or broadly lanceolate, 
quite entire, nearly glabrous ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals none ; 
racemes axillary or bedow the h‘aves round the base of the 
young shoots, solitary, simple or com])ound ; drupe globose, 
pointed, with a dry }>ericarp ; seeds 1-2, rarely 3, covered wdth 
a pulpy aril ; flowers small, greenisli. FI. Feb. — March. — 

W. & A. Prod. i. 114. — Boxb. FL Ind. ii. 277. Coromandel. 

Common on the Ghauts. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent ; powdered and rubbed 
up with oil, the natives use it as a remedy in itch. — Roxh. 

Economic Uses. — Lamp-oil is expressed from the seeds in Mala- 
bar, and the fruit is eaten by the natives. The wood is hard, and 
is employed for various useful purposes. — J. Graham. 
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(503) Sclunidelia seirata (Dec.) Do. 

TaiialikcR, Tkl. Rakhal-phul, IlrxD. 

• 

Dbscription. — Tree, 12 feet; leaves trifoliate; leaflets 
stalked, ovate or oblong, acute, serrated, younger ones glab- 
rous, or pubescent beneath and on the nerves, older ones with 
a glandular tuft of hairs in the axils of the nerves ; calyx 
5*parted, segments uiie<[ual ; petals 4, cuiieato, with a scale 
bearing a tuft of hairs above the unguis ; racemes axillary, 
solitary, simple; flowers white; ovary hairy, 2-lobcd; fruit 
baccate. FI. Aug. — Oct. — If". <0 A. l^rod. i. 110. — Orni- 
trojdie serrata, RorJ). (W. i. t. 01. — FL Iml. ii. 200. — (Var.) 
Coromandtd. Ilengal. 

Mkdical Usks. — I'lieri' are .several V}iri(‘tic.s of this KjxHjiea, which 
have apjuinaitly given rise to some ditferenee of opinion among 
botanist.s. The fruit i.s small and red, imd i.s eaten when ri]>e by 
the natives. The root i ; n tringent, and is given by the Telinga 
doctors in diarrleea. — linxh. 


(504) Schrebera swietenioides (Rojch.) X. 0. IhoNONiAcrc.K. 

Weaver’s-lu'.-uii tree, Eno. Moj^ulinga Tn.aruTn, Tam. M uc(’.iuli-rli(*,ttof>, Tel. 

Descriptiox. — L arge tree; leavers nearly o])i)f).sit(i, impari- 
pinnate, about a foot long, leaflets .‘L4 ]»airs, oj)posite, o])lif|uely- 
ovate or cordate, eutin*, ])ointed, smooth on both sides, the 
lower ones largest ; calyx tubular, bilabiate; corolla salver- 
shaped, with cylindrical tube, and thnic times larger than the 
calyx; segments 5-7, curved, truncated; capsule large, pear- 
shaped, scabrous, very hard, 2-c(dl(^d, opening from the apex ; 
seeds 4 in each cell, comi)res.sed, and wdtli a long membran- 
aceous wing ; ])anicles terminal, trichotornous ; flowers small, 
white and brown varif‘gated, very fragrant at night. FL 

March — April. — Roxh. FL Ind. i. 100. — Cor, ii. t. 101. 

Circar mountains. 

Economic Uses. — A large timbor-trce. Tlui wood is of a grey 
colour, close-grained, hard, and durable. It i.s used for a great variety 
of purposes, being less liable to warp than mo.st other woods. It is 
employed by weavers chiefly for the beams of the loom, not being 
liable to bend or warp. — Roxh. 
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(505) Scindapsus officinalis (Schott). K 0. Abacb^ 

Attie-tippilie, Tam. Guj-pippul, Beng. Auna tippilie, Mal. 

Description. — Perennial, epiphytic, stems rooting ; leaves 
alternate, suh-bifarious, oblong-cordate, entire, smooth on both 
sides ; petioles sheathing, channelled ; peduncles terminal, 
solitary, smooth, erect when in Iknvcr; spathe sub-cylindric, 
greenish without, ])ale yellow within ; apex filiform ; spadix 
sub-cylindric, equalling tlui s])athes, pale greenish, dotted 
with the dark-coloured stigmas ; berries seculcd, arillate at the 
base. FI. July — Aug. — Icon. t. 778. — Pothos oflicin- 

alis, Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 431, Ijcngal. Calicut. 

Medical Use.s. — At Midnaporc this ])laiit is cultivated for its 
fruit, which is cut into transverse. ]ii(.‘ee.s, dried, and used medicinally. 
— (Roxh.) It is r(‘puted to liave stimulant, diaphoretic, and anthel- 
mintic virtiu's. — Fharm. of India. 

(50G) Semecarpus Anacardium ( Linn .) N. 0. Anacardiace.*:. 

Marlving-imt, Eng. Shayng-cottay. Tam. Kanipira, Mal. Neela jeedie, Jeccli- 
ghenzaloo, Tkl. Bheola, Hind, lihilawa, I)i K. 

Description. — Tree, oO feed ; leaves entire, cuneate-obovate, 
rounded at the apex, whitish heiieatli, but not downy; calyx 
flat, 5-cleft; ])etal.s 5, sessile, S])reading ; flowers panicled, 
terminal, branched ; fruit s(*ssile, cordute-ovatis with a slight 
notch on one side under the apex ; tlowers small, green. FL 
May — July. — JF. cC ji. Prod. i. 1G8. — Whjlil Icon. t. 558. — 

Roxh. Cor. i. t. 12. — Fl.lnd. 'u.^o. Concaus. Coromandel. 

Courtalluni. Guzerat. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical TTses. — The* receptacle of the fruit wlien ripe is yelloTV, 
about the size of the iiut, wliich is black. The latter contains the 
black, corrosive, resinous juice so well known. This juice is employed 
by the natives to remove rheumatic jiains, aidies, and sprains ; in 
tender constitutions it often }>roduccs inflammation and swelling. 
It is employed by the Telinga physicians in tlie cure of almost every 
kind of venereal complaint. It is also given in small doses in leprous 
and scrofulous affections. An oil is also prepared from the keinels, 
used externally in rheumatism and sprains ; undiluted it acts as a 
blister. The juice of the nut should always be cautiously handled. 
— (Aimlie. Roxh.) Bhilawa is tlie nut of a large forest-tree, which 
is common throughout India. The acrid viscid oil which the nut 
contains is used as an escharotic and counter-irritant. It leaves a 
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mark for life. It creates gre-at pain, and often very intractable 
sores ; but ignorant natives, unacquainted with the blisters of 
Europe, have a greater tlnuid of. them than of the Hhilawa. It is 
given medicinally in small doses, and is considered a stimulant and 
narcotic, and is much used in the Miimtivhtt of elephants. Given in 
large d(»ses, it renders these animals furious. 'riie farina of tho 
anthei's of the llowers is vt*rv narcotic and irritating; people of a 
peculiar habit accidentally sleeping umlcr the tree when in blossom, 
or even going near tlu' thovers, arc slupeticil, and have tluur faces and 
limbs swollen. Tlu' use of tlic Ehilawa as a counter-irritant fre- 
quently caus(!.s tin* whole body and fac<‘ ti> swell with erythematous 
intlammation and inueli constitutional disturbance. d'ho mature 
corolla and recc})tach‘ an* ll(‘sby and of a sweetish sour taste, and are 
eaten roasted . — Irrinr MuL '/'<(}>. of AJifit'rr. 

Economic I’sks. — The wood of the ln‘c is of no use, not only on 
accfuint of its softiwss, hut also he(‘ause it contains much acrid juico, 
which rciidt'rs it dangerous to cut <lown and work upon. The 
kcrm*ls are rarely cat('n. 'I'he gna*!! fruit, W(‘ll pounded into a ]uilp, 
makes gocal hinl lime, 'flu* juice is in geiuu*al us(^ for marking 
cotton cloths ; the colnur is inipno»*d ami prevented from running 
by the mixture oj' a little (|uiekliim* and water. 'I'he. jui(’e is not 
solultle in water, ami <tiily dilfiisiltle in sj)irils of wine,. It sinks in 
expressed oils, hut unites perfectly with tlieiu. — Rnxh, 


(r>07) Sesamum Indicum (Unn.) N. t). Pkdaliack/is. 

Gingely-oll pliiiit. Kso. Yflloo ohedilie, T,\m. NodwooIoo, Tkl. Bareek-lill, 
Duk, Sthit-cdoo, SIai.. Til, Hdnu. 

DK.sciurriox. — Annual, 2-3 feet ; ](‘aves ovate-oblong, entire; 
calyx 5-})artt;d ; (:or<»lla with a short tub(} and ctiinjiunulato 
throat ; tlow(*rs axilltiry, solitary ; corolla dirty white, or pale 
red ; eapsule olTmg, lelrjigf)nal, 4-cel led ; seeds numerous. 
FL July. — lhu:b. FL Jml. iii. lUO. — S. urientale, Linn, — 
lUiecde, ix. t. 54, 55. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — ' rhis i.s exb'iisively cult ivaicnl in India for the 
sake of the oil <»f it.s sireds, known as TH or (iinijrhj-niL I’his is 
reckoned quite ecjual to oliv»*-oil f»>r imMlicinal j)urposc*s, especially in 
the treatment of wounds and ulcers. A j»ieee (jf common country cloth 
dipjKid in pure sesaiinimoul is superior to any other 8impl(3 drc.ssing 
for ulcers, especially during the hot .seasmi of lint year. The secils 
have powerful emmenagogiie proporti(;s assignee! them. The leaves 
abound with thick viscid niucilagf*., ami an iiifu.sioii of thorn is used 
in parts of North America, in all allections requiring demulcents. 
One or two full-size<l fresh leave.s, infused in half a pint of cold 
water, will soon render it sufficiently viscid for the purpose. If the 
dried leaves be used, liot water should be substituted for the cold. 
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The leaves also serve for the preparation of emollient poultices.*^ — 
U, 8. disp, p. 714. Pharm, of India. 

Economic Uses. — ^Theoil known as the Gingely-oil is expressed from 
the seeds, and is one of the most valuable of Indian vegetable oils. 
It will keep for many years without becoming rancid either in smell 
or taste ; after a time it becomes so mild as to be used as a substi- 
tute for sweet-oil in salads. In Japan, where they have no butter, 
they use the oil for frying fish and other things ; also as a varnish, 
and medicinally as a resolvent and emollient. The plant is culti- 
vated to a great extent in every part of the Peninsula. The follow- 
ing mode of pre])arati()n is given in the Jury Reports of the Madras 
Iilxhibitioii : The method sometimes adopted is that of throwing 

the fresli seeds, witliout any cleansing process, into the common 
mill, and expressing in tlie usual way. The oil thus becomes mixed 
with a large portion of the colouring matter of the epidermis of the 
seed, and is neitlior so jileasant to the eye nor so agreeable to the 
taste as that obtained by lirst repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
water, or by boiling them for a sliort time, until the whole of the 
reddish-brown colouring matter is removed, and the seeds have 
b(5come perfectly white. They are then dried in the sun, and the 
oil (;x])ressed as usual. Tliis ])rocess yudds 40 to 44 per cent of a 
very pale, straw- coloured, sweet-smelling oil, and excellent substitute 
for olive-oil.” 

Tliere are two vari(*ii(is of seeds known in commerce, one white 
and the other black : the plant bearing white seeds is not so common 
as the other one. The* Kola-iil, or black seed, must not be con- 
founded with that of tlie Gnizotia olri/cray to which the same name 
is applied. It is sjiid that tlie fragrance of the oil is much weaker 
when the plant has been sown in too moist a soil. The })lant has a 
very general distribution, and the oil is ])rocured and used in Egypt, 
China, Cashmere, and the AVest Indies. In the liajahmundry 
district, the seed is sown in the month of March, after the rice crop, 
and is irrigated twice, once at sowing and once afterwards. The 
seed which is black is called first-sort gingely, from the fact of its 
yielding the largest i)ercentage of oil, ripens in May, and sells at 
the rate of 60 rupees j)er candy of 500 lb. The oil obtained from 
both varieties sells at the same price — viz., 2-14-0 to 3 rupees per 
maund of 25 lb., according to quality. 

Second-sort gingely is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant, although a little larger, resembles in most respects the 
former : it has, however, a somewhat longer leaf, and the flower 
differs a shade or two in colour. A cand}’- of 500 lb. of this seed 
sells at 57-8-0 rupees. The price of the oil is the same as that of 
gingely. “ The fix or expressed oil, besides being eaten by the 
natives, is used medicinally. It possesses such qualities as fairly 
entitle it to introduction into Europe ; and if divested of its mucil- 
age, it might perhaps compete with oil of olives, at least for 
medicinal purposes, and could bo raised in any quantity in the 
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British Indian Presidencies. It is sufficiently free from smell to 
admit of being made the medium for extracting the perfume of the 
jasmine, tlie tuberose narcissus, camomile, and of the yellow rose. 
Tlie process is managed by adding one weight of flowers to three 
weights of oil in a bottle, wliich being corked is exposed to the rays 
of the sun for forty days, when the oil is supposed to be sufficienUy 
impregnated for use. This oil, under the name of gingcly-oil, is 
used in India to adulterate oil of almonds.” 

Tlie seeds are toast, (‘d and ground into meal, and so eaten by tho 
Hindoos. It is externally used in rheumatism, also in the process 
of dyeing silk a pale-orange colour. 

« 8esamum-seeds contain about 45 i)er cent of oil; the Kamtil 
seeds only 34 j)er cent. The price of the oil varies in ditferemt 
districts, l)iit the average price is from 3 to 4 riij)Ct‘s a maiiml. In 
England its value is about .£47, 10s. a ton. — Junjltrp. Mnd, ExhlK 
Simmonds. lioxk A iualic. 

(508) Sesbania .^gyptiaca (IVrs,) K O. I.kguminoh/k 

Oarum cliembai, Tam. Knhuij'u, Mal. Suiiuintu, Tkl. liyujainti, Bknci. 
Jail, IJixi). 

DKsrniPTlON. — Small live., uimmuMl ; leaves abruptly j)iu- 
nate, about three tiim's longcu* than broad ; b‘afl(;ls 10-18 ))air8, 
nblong-liiK'ar, obtuse, slightly mueroiiali*. ; ra(M‘nu‘s axillary, 
lax, j)endulous, aixmt the huigtli of tlui leaves, 3-12 flowered; 
legumes lim^ar, slender, much contracted b(ilw(‘en the seeds, 
twisting when ripe; calyx 5-eleft ; corolla papilionaceous; 
keel obtiKse ; petals (listinet at the base ; flowers ycdlow. FI, 
Nearly all the year.— IF. d* A. Frud. i. 2U.— fFi(/lU Icon, t, 
32. — .Eseliynomene 8esban, Linn. — Jto.ih, Ft. hid, iii. 332, 
— Coronilla Sesban, Willd. i^eninsula. Hengal. 

Medical Uses. — There are two varieties, one the hicnlor, which 
has leaflets 15-18 j>airs, llowers orange, and vcjxillum j)nrj)le on tho 
outside ; and the other, 8'. rnnr.oLory lealhris 10-12 pairs, vexillum 
.yellow-speckled, witli black dots and lines. 

The leaves are much used by the natives as poultices to promote 
suppuration. — Wnjht. 

Ecox(jmic Uses. — Tho wood makes excellent cliarcoal in tho 
manufacture of gunpowder. In the jilains of the Ihjccau the tree is 
cultivated and used as a sub.stitute for Jlamboos. — Gihaon. Itoxb, 

(509) Sethia indica (Dec.) N. 0. EiivTHRoxYLACEiE. 

Red Cedar, Eso. Tevadanun, Seramanatty, Tam. Dewadar, Dux. Adevi 
gereuta, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree ; petals 5 ; leaves alternate, 
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obovate or oblong, obtuse, cuneate at the base, feather-nerved, 
reticulated with veins, under side pale ; pedicels axillary, 1-3, 
about twice as long as. the petiole, l-flowered; calyx 5-lobed ; 
styles combined nearly to the apex, longer than the stamens ; 
drupes oblong, triangular, 3-celled, 2 of- the cells small, 
abortive, and without seeds; flowers small, greenish. FI, 
July — ^December. — W. & A. Prod. i. 106. — "Wight III. i. t. 48. 
— ^ErythrojJylon monogynum, Cor. i. t 88 ; FI. Ind. ii. 

449. Circars. Travancore mountains. Mysore. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The young leaves and lender shoots are reckoned 
refrigerant. Bruised and mixed with gingely-oil, they are applied 
as a liniment to Die head. The hark is occasionally administered in 
infusion as a tonic. — AhisJin. Lindlcy. 

Economic Uses. — timher is flesh-coloured, and is considered 
excellent for the size of Die tree. The wood is so fragrant as to be 
used in Mysore instead of sandal-wood. An empyreumatic oil of a 
reddish-brown colour is jirocurcd from it . — Jury Rop. Mad. Exhih. 


(510) Shorea laccifera (TU. ^ A.) N. 0. Dipterace^. 

Talura, Tam. Jallari, Tix. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves coriaceous, oblong, 
obtuse or emarginate, and often emarginate at the base; 
panicles numerous from the axils of the fallen leaves ; 
branches and pedicels glabrous; stamens 15; anther-bristle 
very long; flowers yellow. Fi March — April. — W. & A, 

Prod. i. 84. — Wight Icon. t. 164. — Shorea Talura, Roxh. 

Cuddapah. Wynaad. Mysore. I^alghaut forests. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is very useful for house-building, 
panels of doors, and various other purposes. It has a ready sale in 
the Cuddapah district, and is largely imported into Madras. A 
species of lac is procured from the tree. — Redd. Flor. Sylv. t. 6. 

(511) Shorea robusta {Roxh.) Do. 

Sal, Hind, and Benq. 

Description. — Tree, 100-150 feet ; calyx 6-sepalled, after- 
wards enlarging into long wdngs ; petals 5, twisted in the 
bud, rather silky outside; leaves cordate-oblong, entire, on 
short petioles ; calyx pubescent as well as the branches of the 
panicles; panicles terminal and axillary; ovary 3-celled; 
cells 2-seeded ; seeds single ; flowers yellow. FI. March — 
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April. — Boddb, Cor. iii. t. 212 ; FL Ind. ii. 615. — Bedd. Mor. 

Sj/lv. t 4. Foot of the Himalaya. Godavery forests. 

Goomsur. Orissa. 

Wkdical Uses. — A resin exudes from tliis tree known as the 
Dmanipr in the bazaars in lVni;al. The colour ranges from j)ale 
amlx^r to dark brown. It is devoid of taste or smelh sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, ontindy so in ether, and perfectly in turpentine 
and the fixed oils. It unites with the tixeil i)ils aiul forms jdasters. 
The superior kinds are ollicieiit substitutes for tin* ])ine-resins of the 
European j)harnmcopceias. — ( BtnKj. Diap. j). 221.) Th(‘ resin is ai>f>lied 
medicinally to ulcers and chilblains, acting as a stimulant. ►Suli)huric 
acid dissolves and gives it a red (colour. Two ])ai‘ls of colourless 
dammer and two aiul a half parts of oil of turjxmtine, make the best 
varnish for lithograjdiic drawings. — Jury Ucp. J/ot/. Exhib. PoicelVs 
Funj. Prod. 

Economic L'sks. — I' lie wood of thi.s tree is in very general use in 
Bengal for beams, rafters, gun-carriag(‘s, and for various otlier econo- 
mical purpose.s. It is close-grained and heavy, but does not appear 
to be very durabb*, and on that account interior to t(*ak ; but in 
strength it surpas.ses the latter, and deserves to be consi(l(*red the 
second-best timber-tree in India. It yields a large (piantity of resin- 
damiuor known as the Ibt/ or DJounnu, which is e.\t(*nsively used 
as a sub.stitute for j»itch in the marine yard. It is also burnt for 
incense in Hindoo temples. Koyh^ obsi'rved thes(^ tr(‘eH forming 
extensive forests of themselves, fre(|uently uninixed with any other 
tree. — {lloxb. Iloyir.) All attempts to grow it from seed have 
failed. The timber is ii.se.d in Madras in th(5 gun-carriage manu- 
factory, also for house-building and shij>s, but it warps in planks. 
It lasts a long tinur under water, and is uiuMpialled for sleej)ers, and 
is j)rnof against white ants. 

The »Siil tree of Hindustan extends in a nearly unbroken belt of 
forest filong the Terai, from th«; (Jang«*.s at Hurd war to the IJrahma- 
putra. The seed has the utmost su.sc.eptibility of germination, >jith 
a vitality so limited in duration, that it will not survive, many 
days unjdanted. The Sal .sr^ed ripens at the ccmiiiKmc.ement of the 
rains, and after the lirst shower falls actually sprouting from the 
tree. In consequence, young plants come u]) in the utmost profusion, 
often 80 thick as to choke each oth(‘r. Tluiy form patches of forest, 
literally impenetrable. — {Falconer.) ddie ino.st inqiortant and 
accessible of Sal forests are in the district of Goom.sur and in the 
zemindary of Bodogoda, both of wdiich are traversed by rivers which 
admit of rafting timber to the coast during the freshes. The tree 
grows remarkably tall and straight. Thousands of young trees are 
removed to form posts for native houses and telegraph j>ole8 ; others 
of a larger size are useful for public works and olHcers* houses ; and 
if sawn longitudinally, they give excellent lialf-round sleepers. On 
measnrement, the straight stump shoot of two years' growth was 
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found to be twelve feet bigh and three inches in diameter at the base. — 
(Cleghm'n's Forests of 8, India,) Captain Wood has considered the 
question of the growth of Sal wood in the Oude forests, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that at sixty-five years of age a tree reaches 
the second-class dimensions, and that it requires thirty-three years 
more of growth to reach the first-class size. Dr Brandis had before 
assumed fifty and eighty years as tlie ages of second and first class 
trees respectively. — (Forest Reports in Unde, 18G7-G8, hy Captain 
Wood.) The 8al is very abundant about Kusselcondah. Many 
tracts of forest are here composed almost entirely of Sal, it growing 
thick and to tlui exclusion of e.vt^ry other tree. There is no timber 
equal to it for engiiujoring {lurjioses. It is durable under water, and 
quite proof against white ants. — Btddomts Reports, 1864. 

(512) Shorea Tumbugaia (Roxh.) Do. 

Tcmbaguiii, Mal. Tumbugai, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves long-pctioled, ovate- 
cordate ; panicles terminal ; stamens about 100, with bearded 
anthers; sepals enlarging into wings ; flowers yellow. FI. 
March — Ajiril . — lioxk Flor, Jnd. ii. G17. — Yatica Tumbugaia, 
W. cfc A. Prod, i. 8A—Bi:dd. Flor. Syh. t. Wight Icon. t. 
27. Palghaut forests. Ciuldaiiah. North Arcot. 

Economic Uses. — Yields a valuable timber. It is largely used 
in house-building, and is exj>orted to ^Madras for that purpose. A 
dammer exudes Ifoiii the trunk. — Roxh. Beddunie. 

(513) Sida acuta (Burm.) N. 0. MALVACEiE. 

Malay-taynghie or Arrooa-mauopoiidoo, Tam. Kureta, Benq. Visbaboddee, Tel. 
Tsjeru-i)arua, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub, 4-G feet; calyx 5-cleft, without in- 
volucel ; leaves narrow lanceolate, acuniinated, slightly sprink- 
led with bristly hairs on the nerves beneath, coarsely simple 
serrated; pedicels axillary, solitary, not shorter than the 
petioles, jointed about the middle, sometimes arranged in a 
short, axillary, almost leafless branch ; carpels 5-9, birostrate ; 
flowers yellow. FI. Aug. — Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 57. — 

Wight Icon. t. 95. — S. lanceolata, Retz. — Rhecde, x. t. 53. 

Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The root is bitter, and is given in infusion, in 
conjunction with ginger, in intermittent fevers. The Hindoos con- 
sider it a valuable stomachic, and a useful remedy in chronic bowel- 
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complaints. The leaves made warm and moistened with gingely- 
oil are employed to hasten suppuration. The juice of the leaves 
mixed with honey is given in dysentery and pains in the chest — 
(AtW/c.) The roots of the return are held in givat repute by the 
natives in the treatment of rlicuinaiism . — Pharm of Imlia, 

(514) Sida rhomboidea (Roxh.) Do. 

Swet-baryala, Benu. Bufed-bariyala, lllND. 

Description. — Shrub ; leaves rhoniboid-laiiceolate, serrated, 
under side hoary, with short tonieiituiii ; pedicels more than 
half the length of the leaf, jointed at the very base, axillary, 
solitary, usually colleeded into leafy corymbs at the extremity 
of the branches; carpels 8-11, slightly bicuspidate; tlowers 
smalli.sh, pale yellow. FI. Aug. — Dec. — W. cC* A, Prod. i. 57. 

— lioxb. FI. Jnd. iii. 17G. Negapataiii. Coromandel. 

Assam. Cultivated. 

Economic Uskh. — T lio bark yields abundant delicate flaxy fibres. 
A lino, after exposure to wot and the. sun for ten days, bore 400 lb. 
The S. rhoinhifolia (AW/c) Ls a native of J>(*ngal, and also yields 
fibres. The. S(‘creiary to the Chamber of (^)mnierce at Dundee, 
writing to Madras, says: “(If all the. likely ]>lants 1 have seen, the 
Sida rhomhnidea appears to be the best, and 1 sineerely trust India 
will send us plenty of it. Do use every ex(;rtion to have it cultivated, 
and sent home as a regular mercantile article, and I see no reason 
why we should not use a.s much of it a.s we do now of Jute.^’ It 
grows luxuriantly in As.sam. Erom the length of its staple, its simi- 
larity to silk, and great strength, it would fetch a high price in 
England. A line only half an inch in circuridereiKM', after exposure 
to wet and sun for ten days, sustained a weight of 400 lb . — Ilannarf 8 
Report to Agri.-Hort, Soc, Beng. 1802. 

(515) Sinapis juncea {Linn.) N. 0. EiiASsiCACEiE. 

Indian Mustard, Eno. Rai, Beno. Kudaghoo, Tam. Kaduja, MaL. 

Description. — Herbaceous ; lower leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
deeply serrated, upper ones lanceolate, attenuated at the base, 
quite entire; branches fascicled ; siliqua somewhat erect, upper 
joint valveless, awl-.sliaped, destitute of seeds ; flowers yellow. 

— W, & A. Prod. L 20. — Dec. Prod. i. 218. Cultivated all 

over India. 

Medical Uses. — T he seeds, which are of a brown colour, possess 
properties similar to those of the black and white mustard, for which 
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they may be employed as an efficient substitute, especially in the 
preparation of mustard-poultices. If previously deprived of their 
iixed oil by expression, their activity is increased. I>y long keeping 
they lose much of their pungency, hence fresh seeds should be 
employed. — {P/iarni. of India.) The seeds are niiich used as a condi- 
ment. This as well as other s])ecics — -the S. (jlanca, S. dichotoinay 
and S, raraosa — are extensively cultivated for the oil yielded by the 
seeds, as ^’ell as for dietetical ])urposes. Mustard -oil is reckoned 
the best for invigorating the body. It is uscal as a rubefacient. — 
{Jury Hep. Mad. Ej'hih.) To this order belongs tlie Ihipe {Brassica 
najnis)^ wliich is cultivat<‘(l (;xtensiv(‘ly, an<l wlmse seeds are exported 
(vide Appendi-x). Tlio oil whieh the seeds yield is known as the 
Colza oil. It is used in llic manufacture of soap as well as in 
lamps. It has very little smell, if j»roperly ju-epared, is of a 
yellow colour, and ol‘ ratIu'T a swe(-t taste. It has the advantage of 
remaining limi)id jit a mu<*h lowc^r temperature^ than most oils, which 
causes it to be preferred fur street lam])s. — Vcy. iSfibist. 


(016) Smilax glabra (Htfjrb.) K. 0. Smilace^e. 

Dkscription. — S candent ; .stem and braiielies iinanned, terete, 
smooth; leaves lan(*(‘()late, acuminate, rotund at the base, 3- 
iicrved, nerves sinootli, glaucous b(UH*ath ; umbels axillary, 
simjde s(‘ssil(‘, solitary; calyciiie segments broad, obcordate; 

anthers sessile; roots tuberous. — Ho.cb. Flor. Ind. iii. 792. 

Silhet 

!Meuical I'SES. — The large tuberous roots known by the name of 
Hurina-simJe China are used by the natives in Silhet and the 
Garrow country in the treatment of syphilitic alfections. The roots 
of S. Jancvafolia (IJoxb.) are likt‘wi.se em])loycd in rheumatism, 
lloxburgh states that the roots of both these species so closely re- 
semble China root (the produce of Sniilax China), that they can 
hardly be distinguished fi\>m it. I'he S, ora/i/olia is another species 
growing in the low jungles of the Peninsula, but after s(;veral trials 
it has been found worthless as a medicine. — Phann. of India, 


(517) Solanum Indicum (Linn.) K 0. Solanace.*:. 

Indian Nightshade, Eno. Moollie, Tam. Telia mulaka, Tel. Kolsl, DuK. 
Cheruchunda, Mal. Uyauoor, Bexg. 

Description. — Shrub, armed ; prickles of stem compressed, 
recurved ; leaves solitary or twin, oblong or ovate, toraen- 
tose, discoloured, sinuately lobed, unequal at the base, prickly 
on both surfaces ; racemes interfoliaceous ; calyx prickly. 
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segments reflt^xed ; berries globose ; corolla^ deeply 5-cleft, 
blue ; berries orange yellow. FI. Nearly all the year. — Wight 

Icon. t. 34G — Iloxh. FI. Ind. i. 570. — Fhccde, ii. t. 36. 

All over India, 

Mfdical ITsks. — Tlie root is usod by Indian doctors in cases of 
dysuria and isclinria, in tho form of <leco<*tioTi. It is sai<l to possess 
strong excitinjjj (pialities, if taken internally, and is ein]>lovod in 
difficult jiarturition. It is also used in tootliaclie. Thoru are 
varieties of the plant, ditfering ehietly in the shape of the loaves. 
— A indie. 


(518) Solanum Jacquini (IIV/A/.) Do. 

Cundun^hatrie, Tam. Van-kuda or Ntdla Molluiii^a, Tkl. Kootaya, IIiND. 
Chudra Kaiila karce, Uk.ng. 

Desciuption. — P rociiTnlM'iit, (lirrus(‘, inickly; heaves siiiii- 
atcly pinuatilid, prickly (»n both surfaces, with nak(‘d margins ; 
raceme.s sim])le, whiclt, as well as the calyx, are ])rickly ; 
corolla bluish juirplc. FI. All the year. — irig/ii Jeon. t. 1401. 
Coromandel. Travaueore. 

The variet ies are — 

a. Fruit larger, j>hint hss armed. S. ditrusum. — Hoxb. FL 

Ind. i. 5GB. — S. xauthocarj)Uin, Willd. Coromandel. 

Deccan. 

b. Fruit .smaller ; plant strongly armed. S. J.-icquini, Willd. 

— Iloxb. FI. Ind. i. 5G0. — Kaiita-karoc. Flowers bright 

blue. Bengal. 

Medical Use.s. — The fruit is hitter and sub-acid, considered an 
expectorant by the nativc.s, and given ]>y them in coughs and con- 
sumptive complaints ; also in decoction in Immoral asthma. In 
the West Indies the juice of the berry is use«l in ca.se..s of sore 
throat. The fruits are mucli esteeme(l l^y tlie natives, who eat tlicm 
in their curries. For tills purpos(^ the; plant is cultivated in the 
Circars. — {Aindin. Roxh.) This plant has diuretic properties 
a.%igned to it, and is largely employed in catarrhal and febrile 
diseases. Tlie stems, llowers, and fruit are hitter and carminative, 
and arc prescribed in cases of liurning feet, attended with a vesic- 
ular watery eruption. — {Calc. M'd. Phys. Tram. ii. 406. Fumi- 
gations with the burning seeds are in great repute in the cure of 
toothache. It acts as a powerful sialagogue, and by these means 
probably relief is obtained. — Pharm. of India. 
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(519) Bolantun melongena {Linn,) Do. 

The Brinjal or Egg-plant, Eng. Valoothala, Mal. Valoothalay. Tam. Wankai, 
Tel. 

Description. — Perennial ; stem clotlied with stellate to- 
mentum ; leaves ovate, unequal at the base, angularly sinuated, 
downy ; flowering peduncles solitary, reflexed ; calyx prickly, 
catnpanulate ; segments linear-lanceolate ; corolla violaceous, 
6-9 cleft, marked by a yellow star inside ; fruit oval, smooth. 
FL Nearly all the year. 

The varieties are — 

a. Stem, leaves, and calyxes unarmed or nearly so. Solanum 
ovigeruin, Dun. Rom. and Svli. — S. IVlelongena, Linn, 
Willd. RotI). FI. hid. i. 566, Benff. — Brinjal, Egg-plant, 

Eng. — Bangan, Hind. — Wankai, Tel. All over India. 

FI. largish, violet. 

h. Stem, leaves, and calyxes more or less aculeate. Solanum 
esculentum, Dan. — S. Melongena, Linn, suppl. — S. 
insanurn, JAim. Willd. (not Roxh.) — S. longum, Roxh. 
FI. Ind. i. 567. — Neelavaloot liana, Rhcedey x. t. 74. — 
Kooli-begoon, Beng. — Long Brinjal. FI. largish, bright 
bluish purple. 

The fruit of each of these varieties is either ovate-oblong or 
oblong, violet or white ; or globular (larger and smaller), 
violet ; or more and less globular, white, or w^hite-striped on a 
violet ground. 

Economic Usks. — The Brinjal is universally cultivated in India 
as an esculent vegetable, belonging to an order of plants remarkable 
for their ])oisonous as well as harmless qualities. On this subject 
Dr Lindloy has well remarked : The leaves of all are narcotic and 
exciting, but in different degrees, — from the Airopa Belladonna^ 
which causes vertigo, convulsions, and vomiting — the well-known 
Tobacco, which will frequently produce the first and last of these 
symptoms — the Henbane, and Stramonium, dowm to some of the 
Solanum tribe, the leaves of which are used as kitchen herbs. It is 
in the fruit that the greatest diversity of character exists. Airopa 
Belladonna^ Solanum nigrum, and others, are highly dangerous 
poisons ; Stramonium, Henbane, and Physalis are narcotic ; the 
fruit of Physalis Alkekengi is diuretic, that of Capsicum is pungent, 
and even acrid ; some species of Physalu are sub-acid, and so whole- 
some as to be eaten with impunity (c. g,, the well-known Tepariga); 
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and finally, Die Egg-plant (Snianum Brinjal), and all the 

Tomato tribe of ^)1amtm^ yield fniits which are common articles of 
cookery. It is sbitod that the poisonous species derive their pro- 
perties from the presence of a pulpy matter which surrounds the 
seeds : and that the wholesome kinds are destitute of this, the pulp 
consisting only <»f what hotanivsts call the sarcocarp — that is to say, 
the centre of the rind, in a more or less succulent state. It must 
also he renuMiibered that if the fruit of tlio Kgg-plant is eatahh^ it 
only becomes so after undergoing a ]>eculiar pn^c-oss, by whic^h all its 
bitter acrid matter is reniovcul, and that the Tomato is always ex- 
posed to heat before it is eaten.” 

(520) Solanum trilobatum (Linn.) Do. 

Toodavullay, Tam. Mooiulla moosteh, Oochinta Kura, 'I’ki.. 

Desciiiption. — (.limbing shrub ; .stem armed with numoroii.s 
very sharp r(;curv(‘(l prickles; hjaves r(‘mot(‘, pandurifonnly 
3-5 lobed, smooth on both sid(‘s ; jadioh^s and veins armed ; 
peduncles prickly, leaf o[)posed, solitary, fcw-flowenul, terminal, 
and axillary; corolla deeply b-fdid't, bluish purph^ ; berries 
small, globose, red, drooping. FL Nearly all tlu^ y(‘ar. — Wight 
Icon. t. 854. — RoAk FL I ml. i. 571. Deccan. (kt])e Co- 

morin. 

MKDfc.AL T^sks. — T he root, leave.s, and tender shoots arc all used 
medicinally — the two first in diu^octinn or powder in con.suniptivo 
complaints. The leave.s an* (*at<ui by the llindoo.s. The berries and 
flowers arc given iiiUTiially in decocti(»n for coughs. — Aindie. 

(521) Sonneratia acida (Linn.) N. O. Lytiikace.i-:. 

Bhitti, Mal. On li.'ika, Uc.vcj. 

Description. — Small tree ; leav(is opposite, oval-oblong, 
quite entire, thick, veinless; branebh‘ts droo])ing, 4-anglcd ; 
calyx campanulate ; petals 0, narrow lanceolate ; fruit a berry, 
nearly globo.se, many-celled ; seeds iiiimerou.s, .surrounded with 
a fleshy pulp, curved ; tlow^crrs in threes or sometimes .solitary, 
large, purple. FI. Ai)riJ — May. — W. & A. Prod. i. 327. — 
Wight Icon. t. 340. — lioxh. FL Ind. ii. 500. — lihccdc^ iii. i. 40. 
Malabar. Sunderbunds. Delta of Indus. 

Economic Uses. — It is said that the wood of this tree is the best 
substitute for coal in steamers. The tree grows in great quantities 
in the delta of the river Indus. It grows also in Malabar on the 
banks of tidal backwaters. The natives cat the fruit mixed with 
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other food ; it is said to be cooling. — {Graham,) These trees send 
out the most curious, long, spindle-shaped excrescences four or five 
feet above the surface. Tliey are firm in their texture, nearly devoid 
of fibrous structure, and take a moderate polish when cut with a 
sharp instrument. For lining insect -boxes and making setting- 
boards they liave no equal in the world. The finest pin passes in 
with delightful case and smoothness, and there is no risk of the 
insects becoming disengaged. With a fine saw they may be formed 
into little boards, and tlieii smoothed with a shar|) case-knife. Some 
of them are two fec^t hmg, ami three and a half inches wide. The 
natives in Oylon call tliem Ktrl/lumr, tljc latter syllable signifying 
“root.” — Tamjddnn Trana. Enf. Soc. iii. 302. — Tcnn, CeijL i. 
8G, note. 

(522) Sorghum saccharatum (Perfi.) N. 0. Graminacej:. 

Chinese Sugar-cane, Eno. 

Description. — Erect ; panicles verticillate, rays nodding ; 
calyx hairy ; spikelets sessile, entirely or interrui)tedly villous, 
shining, at Icngtli glabratc ; ])e(licels scarcely equally their 
own floret. — Hort. Gram. iv. i. 4. — Andropogon sacchara- 
tuin, lioxh. Cultivated. 

Economic Usks. — I n the districts in Northern India where this 
grass is cultivated it is used as a valuable fodder for cattle. It can 
be cut down two or tlir(‘e times a-year, and will sprout again. As a 
forage-plant it is said to be unsurpassed, and is attracting much at- 
tention in France and the United States. The -juice atl’ords sugar, 
alcohol, and a liipior-like cidtT. It is jdanted in drills about three 
or four feet apart. The stocks grow about two feet apart. It sends 
up new shoots after being cut, so that three crops per year proceed 
from one ])lant. It makes a lifth to a iVuirth of its bulk in good 
syrup. When the seed becomes quite ripe the fodder is pulled, 
and the seed-heads cut. 3’he yield of fodder per acre is 1000 to 
1300, the yield of seed 2530 bushels. . On the first trial, 70 average 
canes passed once through the rc*lh‘rs gave 38 gallons 1 quart of juice, 
and a second time 2 gallons of juice — the 40 gallons 1 quart so 
obtained yielding 8 gallons of syrup . — PowelN Punj. Prod. 

(523) Sorghum vulgare {Pers.) Do. 

Great Millet, Eno. Jonna, Tel. Cholum, Tam. Joyari, Beno. 

Description. — Culms erect ; panicles contracted, dense, 
hermaphrodite ; calyxes hairy ; corolla 3 - valved, awned. — 
Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 269.^Holcus sorghum, Linn. — ^Andropogon 
sorghum, Roxh. Cultivated. 
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Economic Uses. — This species is cultivated for its grain, which is 
much used as food. The produce in good soil is often upwards of a 
hundred-fold. Cattle are very fond of the straw; the latter is also 
a substituU' for forage for horses when gram is not obtainable. The 
S. h 'color (Willd.) is also used for the same juirposes. — (,/. Grab, 
JRfu-h.) Tiiere are .several varieties, one calbul thi^ IJlack, ihe other 
the \Yhite Cyliolain. Tlie word Coromandel given to the eastern 
coast of tbo Peninsula is merely a eorruption of the word Ciola- 
mantlala^ /.e., tli('> Land of Millet — a.s Muhjnln or Malabar is tho 
Land of Mountains. — {Ihtrf. Co//.) Cbolum is the sta])le dry grain 
of India, and indeetl of all tn^pieal eonntries of Asia and Africa. It 
is largely cultivated in Kuroj)e as well as th<‘ United States, and its 
range is ]>robably not le.ss extensive than tliatof wheat. It forms 
the principal article of ibod among tln' agricailtiiral classe.s on table- 
lands, as rice does of those of the lower eountry. — IT. FJliott, 

(521) Soymida febrifuga {Jnaa.) N. O. Ckdiiki^ack/E. 

Red woftd-treo, Kncj. Shem-inaruni, WooiHi-m.’iruin, Ta.M. Seiniida, Tel. 
Roh.ma, liiNO. Uoliun, Bf.nu. . 

Description. — Tree, no r.*ei; ]^elals o-sbortly, iinguicubite ; 
calyx 5-Ui<)tbed; leaves abruptly piniuiti* ; lealhds ()j)))ORite, 
3-0 pair, oval - oblong, obtuse; panieles terminal or axillary 
from the u])|>er leav(‘.s; cajjsnles o-eedb^d ; s(*(‘(l.s numerous, 
winged; flow(*rs small, griMunsb white. /7. .March-— April. — 
IF. & A. PrtA. i. 122. — Swietenia bdjrifuga, liojh. (hr. i. /. 17; 
FL Ind. ii. 2»V)S. ('eiitral and Soutli(;rn JVovinces. (Juzerat. 

Mfjdical Uses, 'I'lie hark lias a hitl(*r and astringent tasU;, hut 
not iiuu.'^eous ur disagreeable, and may he n.sed in the same Avay as 
Peruvian hark, d’he hark is a good teiiie in intermittent fever.s, hut 
if taken in too large (juantiti«‘s is apt to derang<-. the nervous fiyst(*m, 
occasioning vertigo jind stujier. The virtues of the hark are, extracted 
by water both in infu.sion and deeocti<»n; hut tln^ tincture is perhaps 
the most valuable of all its preparatiou.s, Avhen the hark is as good 
a.s a stomachic. — Ain.dip. ]{n.rh. 

Economic U.se.s.-— The wood of thi.s tree is of a duIJ-re<l I'olonr, 
remarkably hard and lieavy ; it is re.ckoned by the. n.ative.s the most 
durable of W'oods, on which account it is greatly used in tlndr temples 
for wood-work. The liark is internally rif a light -red colour; a 
decoction of it dyes brown of various sliadcs according as the cloth 
is prepared. — Rnxh. 

(525) Spathodea Eheedii {Spreiuj.) N. 0. BiGNONiACEiE, 

Woody, Tel. Nir pongelion, Mal. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves unequally pinnate, downy; 

2G 
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leaflets 3-7 pairs, roundish ; racemes terminal, erect ; calyx 
spathaceous ; flowers jmre white, with a long tube and plaited 
border ; pod about a foot long, linear, twisted, pendulous. FI, 
May — June. — Wvjhi Ivon, i. 1330. — Bignonia spathacea, Eoxh, 

Cor. ii. t. 144; FLlml. iii. 103. — IVurde, Bombay. 

Khandalla (lliauts. Malabar. 

Economic U.sks. — Nets arc made from tin* fibres of the branches 
and roots; and a red decoction jn-epared from tlie root, llieJLshermen 
say, preserves tli(i nets. Tlie timber is li;;lit-coloured, strong, and 
serviceable, and niueli u.s<m1 by the natives for agricultural and build- 
ing pnr])uscs. — (lirdihmH .) The wood of the S. lioj'hunjiiii (Iletero- 
jdiragnia) is also used for varicuis economical purposes. It is remark- 
able lor its serrated leaves. — lloxh. 


(520) Spermacoce hispida (Linn.) N. 0. Cinchonace.*:. 

Shaggy liiitton-wccd, Eno. Nutlec t hooric, Tam. Tliartavel, Mal. Madaua, 

Tkl. 

• 

Desi’KIPTIOn. — Pbint, 1^ foot, berbaeeous, diffuse, hairy; 
leaves from oboval e-oblong to roundisli, soniewliiit rnucronate, 
llattisli or waved ; bristles of sti])ul(\s longiir than the hirsute 
slieatb ; flowers axillary, 1-4 together, sessile; tube of corolla 
rather wide; iVuit liir.sute or villous, oval, crowned with the 
4-calyciue ti‘etb ; flowers small, ])ur])lisb. FI. Xearly all the 
year. — II \ <f ^1. Prod. i. 43»8. — lluxl). FI. Ind. i. 373. — S. scabra, 
Willd. — IxJivcdv, ix. t. 70. reninsula. Travancore. Bengal. 

Medical Pses. — Tin* root, wliieh is not unlike Sarsaparilla in 
taste, is employed for similar piirpo.s<*s— viz., as an alterative and 
purifier of the blooil. It is given in decoction. — Aindic, 

(527) Sphaeranthus hirtus (Barm.) X. 0. Asteracile. 

Kottang-Karundit', Tam. Adaca m.'ijyen, Mal. Ihulatarum, Tel. Moondie, 
Duk. C'iiaguLiiudie, 

DKSCiurTK^N. — Small ])lant with herbaceous stern ; leaves 
lanceolate, serrate, alternate ; peduncles curled ; flowers soli- 
tary, terminal, sub-globular, purplish red. FI, Nearly all the 
year. — Wight Icon. t. 1094. — S. mollis, Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 446. 

— Rluede, Mal. x. t. 43. Peninsula. Common on the banks 

of rice-fields. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie seeds are considered as anthelmintic, and 
are prescribed in powders. The root powdered is stomachic ; and 
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the hark of the same, ground small and mixed with whey, is a valu- 
able remedy for piles. In Java the plant is reckoned a useful 
diuretic. — (^l/W/V.) The Howers arc employed in (‘utaneous diseases 
and in purifying the blood. The roots are reckoned anthelmintic. — 
J^oiceWs Ptutj, Proti. 

(52S) Spinifex sauarrosus {Linn.) N. O. (Iuaminace^k. 

Water-pink, Kno. 

DKSClilPTlox. — Frutesceiit; culms largo, glaucous, fascicu- 
late-leafy at the knots; leaves convolute, recurved, spread- 
ing, stiff, pointed ; slieatbs woolly^ at tlie nioiitli, the rest 
striated, and witli tlie spikelets and leaves glabrous; male 
axils (lower- bearing ; bracts of the ea]»itules fascicled, very 
larg«, involucres nuieronati'. — Linn. Maui. bOO . — Drnvjf l/andb. 

Lid, FI. iii. 501. — lihi't dv, Mid. xii. t. 75. Sandy shores of 

the reniusula on bolli coasts. 

l>;oNoMi(; Tsks, — T his is oik' of the sand binding pl.'ints common 
on the .shores ul' the I’t-ninsula and ( a-yloii. They iMTlorin an im- 
j)urtant function in tlie Ihrtilisation (»1* dry sandy traids. The seeds 
are contained in a circnhir hea«l, composed of a .series of .sj)ine*liko 
divisions, wliich radiate fr(»m tin* stalk in all directions, making the 
diameter of the whole, about 8 to i) iindies. AVlien the seeds are 
mature and ready for dis)»ersion, these lieads lu'i^ome detached from 
the ])lant, and are carrieil by the wiinls with great velocity along 
like sands, oviir the surface of which they are, inijielled on their 
elastic sjuin*s. One of these halls may he followed hy the eye for 
miles us it linrries along llie. Irnad shore, dropping its .see,ds as it 
rolls, ■wliich s])eedily germinate and tak<‘ root where they fail. The 
globular Inanls are so hiioyaiit as to lloai lightly on water, and the 
iijipermost .sjiines acting as sails, they are thus currieil across narrow 
estuaries to c.ojitinue tin* ]U’ocess of embanking on newly - formed 
sandbars. — Tenmnd^s Ctylon, i. 41). 

(529) Spondias mangifera (Pers.) X. 0. ANArAnniACEJS. 

Hog-plum or WiM Mango, Enq, (’.'ml maavu, Tam. Adivic: mamadie, Amatum, 
Tel. Ainbalam, Mal. .J unglic-am, Jjlk. Amnu, nK.N<;. 

DESClilPTlON, — Large tree; calyx small, 5 -cleft; petals 5, 
spreading; leaves alternate, uiiecpially pinnated; leaflets 4-5 
pairs, ovate or elli})tic-ob]ong, oblique at the base, entire, 
glabrous; panicles axillary and terminal, diffuse; drupe fleshy, 
oval, yellow ; nut oblong, w^oody, outwardly fibrous, 5-celled, 
very hard ; flowers small, white. FI, March. — W. & A, Prod, 
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i. 173. — Roxh, FI. huL ii. 451. — Bhcede, i. t. 50. Bengal. 

Peninsula. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit is eaten when ripe. It is of a 3 ^ellow- 
ish-green colour, lieforc ripening it makes excellent pickles. A 
mild insipid gum exudes from the hark. This is collected and sold 
in the bazaars as Gum-Arabic, which it greatly resembles. — Wight 

(530) Sterculia foetida (Lhm.) N. O. Steuculiace^. 

Kudmiulukkii, IVcnarcc-iniiniin, Tam. Juiigle-baddani, Beno. 

I)ESCiarTlON. — Tree; leaves conj])Oiin(l, jxdlate ; leaflets 7-9, 
oblong-laneeolate, acuiiiiiiated, young ones slightly pubescent; 
flowers jianicled ; calyx (l(?eply divithnl, segments lanceolate, 
slightly velvety willdii ; curjxds oblong, many-seeded; flowers 
brownish, tingcnl with ixul at the base, very fetid. FI. March. 
— IF. A. l*ro(i. i, 0!). — Jioxh. Fl.Jnd. iii. 154. — Wight Icon, 
t. 181, oGl. reiiinsula. Bengal. Travancore. 

Memc.xl Tskh. — Tlje leaves and hark arc aperient, repellent, 
diuretic, and diaphoretic. The seeds are oily, and if swallowed 
incautiously they bring on nausea and vertigo. Ilonstield says a 
decoction of the en])sule is mucilaginous and astringent. The seeds 
if roasted an; (‘tlihh*.- -d///.s7/V'. 

Economk! Uses. - ddiis tre(‘ has a most nn]deasant smell when 
bruis(Hl and cut. The wood is pale, lasting, and does not split ; it 
is therefore suitable for the turiKT, and if well varni.slied makes 
handsome va.st*s. Jt is a most useful tree, and furnishes some of 
the masts known as Povn-spars. — J. Grab. Puxh. 

(531) Sterculia guttata {Ro.ch.) ])o. 

IVo iiianiin, Tam. Raiueiiajmo-inannij, Mai.. 

Description. — T ree, 70 feet; leaves between broadly and 
oblong ovate, entire, obtuse, or with sudden acumination, 
prominently nerved and veined beneath ; young leaves densely 
pubescent ; racemes somewhat fascicled ; pedicels short ; 
calyx deeply 5-cleft, tomentose ; segments lanceolate, distinct ; 
flowers yellow. FI. Dec. — 1F.SA. Prod. i. 02. — Wight Icon. 

ii. t. 487. — Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 148. — Rheede, iv. t. 61. 

Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — The root is aromatic. The bark of the young 
parts of this tree is conveited by the natives of the western coast 
into a flaxy substance, of which they make a sort of clothing and 
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cordage, the inner bark being very tough and pliable. The bark 
is not used till tiie tenth year ; the tree is felled, bmnches lopped, 
trunk cut into [>ieces of (i feet long, a perpendicular incision made 
in each, the bark opened, taken otf entire, chopj>ed, washed, and 
dried in the sun. In this slate it is used for clothing. The fibres 
of the bark are well adapted for cordage. — Uoylc. 

(532) Sterculia urens (Roxh.) Do. 

Kavalec, Tr.L. Vellay Bootalli, Tam. lJuloi*, Hind. 

Description. — T ree ; leavc.s ])aliiinti'ly o-lobed, soft, velvety 
beiu‘iith, lobes iieuiiiiiiiit(‘, (uitin^ ; calyx cjimp;iiiiilji(<‘ ; })iniicdes 
terminal; carpels ovate, liisjud, witli ligid bristly hairs, ])ubes- 
cent within ; s(‘e(ls several in each c.'ir])(;l ; llowers small, 
yellow. FI. Keb. — Marcli. — IT. d’- A. Rnnl. i. (id. — Jxoxh. 
FI. lad. iii. 145. — Cor. i. /. IM. Courlalium. Doneans. 

Kc’onomic T'si:s. — 1'h(‘ w«hm 1 is soft aiul spongy. It is used to 
make Hindoo guitars. 'I’ho bark is voiy uslringeiit, and ling(‘s the 
saliva reddish. The seeds are roa^^ed and <'{iten. 'I'he hark yields 
a gum reseinhling 'I'ragaeaiith, and was forim'ily used as a suhstituto 
for it. A kind of collee may he made from tlu! seeds. — Uihson, 
lioxb. 


(533) Sterculia villosa (Jtuxh.) Do. 

Udul or Oiulal, Ta.m, 

Description. — Tn*e ; leaves dee])ly and jialmaiely 5-7 
lobed, under si<hj .s<dt, velvety, lobes aeuminate.d, deeply 
toothed ; calyx 5-partite, jiatimt ; carjads (airiaceoii.s, rough, 
with stellate ])u])escence. ; flowers small, ])al{^ yellow, scarlet. 
FI. March. — IT. (b A. J*rod.i. FI. Jnd. iii. 153. 

reiiinsuUi. Assam. 

Economic Dsk.s. — Hags and roj)e.s are made of tlie fibrous 
bark. The bark is easily .stripped otf the wliole length of the tree; 
finer ropes are made from the inner hark, not injured by wot, and, 
besides, ])eing strong and diirahh'. — (Jbnjh.) It is the common 
rope used by all elej>liant-})iinter.s in the Himalaya, as well as in tho 
Aiinamallay for<;sts. In J)eyra Dhoon good has been made 

from it. The seeds of the S. Balarifjliatt are wholesome, and when 
roasted are nearly as palatalde a.s chestnuts. — (Uoxb.) In Amhoyna 
the pericarp is burnt to make a pigment called Cassoumba. — 
Hooker, 
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(534) Stereospermi^m chelonoides (Dec.) K O. BioNOxiACEiE. 

Padrio-manira, Mal. Pompwlyra Marum, Tam. Tagada, Kaiighootroo, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets 
about four pairs, ovate to oblong, entire, downy while young, 
lower pair the smallest ; calyx s})athaceous ; panicles large, 
terminal, with decussate ramification, smaller ones dichoto- 
mous, with a sessile flower in the fluk ; corolla bilabiate; 
follicles pendulous, very long, with sharp edges and variously 
curved; flowers large;, yellowish, tinged with orange and 
brown. FI. May — duly. — Roxh. FI. Jnd. iii. lOG. — Rliexde, 

vi. t. 26 . — Wight Icon. t. — Bvdd. t. 72. Coromandel. 

Forests in MaLabar. 8illiet. 

Economic Uses. — The l>(*.autiful flowers f>f this tree are offered by 
the Hindoos as aceeptahh; to their (h*iti<;s, and an; often brought to 
their temples for this puipose. 'VVlmn immersed in water, they 
give it an agreeable odour. Tin; wood is high-eoloured, liard, and 
durable, and niueh used by tlu; inhabitants of the hills where it 
abounds. — {Roxh.) The wood of the S. mnveohiis (Roxh.) is strong 
and (dastic, and is said to he good for niaking bows. — Jury Rep. 
Mad, Exhib, 

(535) Strychnos colubrina (Lhw.) X. 0. Looaniace^:. 

Snnlcnwood-treo, Enq. Mcxlira-caiuram, M.\l. Niigaiiiusadi, Tel. Koochila- 
luta, Reno. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; calyx 5 - parted ; corolla 
tubular, with a 5-]iarted spreading limb; leaves opposite, 
from ovid to oblong, bluntly acuminate, 3-nerved; berries 
globose, pulpy, many - seeded ; tendrils lateral, simple ; 
corymbs terminal, composed of 2-3 pairs of villous branches ; 
flow^ers small, greenish yellow ; berry as large as an orange ; 
rind yellowish. — Wight Icon. t. 434. — Roxb. FI. Ind, i. 577. — 
Rheedcy viii. t. 24. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — This species yields tlio real, or at least one sort 
of Lignum CoUd)rimim. The wood is esteemed by the Telinga 
doctors as an iiifaUiblo remedy in the bite of the Naga snake, as 
well as for that of every other venomous serpent. It is applied 
both externally and internally. It is also given in substance for the 
cure of intermittent fevers. Tlie tree is called by the Telingas 
Nagamusadi or Tansoopaum, The latter word in their language 
means the Cohra-de-Capdlay or Coluher-naga of Linnaeus. Tansoo 
means dancing, and paum a serpent, this sort being famous for 
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erecting its head, and moying it from side to side at the sound of 
music. In Java the jdant is used in interiuittont fevers, as an 
anthelmintic, and externally in cutaneous ilLseases, especially for 
alleviating the pain* attending the swelling in the eonlluent small- 
pt'X. An excellent hitter tincture is [)ropared from it by the 
hlalays. Some say it has ])urgative tpialities, the part used being 
the root, which is woody, ami covered with iron-coloured bark. — 
(Aimlie. Rox}>.) I'roni the fact of tlu* w«)od containing strychnia, 
it should be us«mI very cautiously, lii tin* present state of our 
information, CtfhihrtNtnn must be looked u]H)n as a dan- 

gerous remedy. — Plmnn. of India, 

(530) Strychnos nux vomica (Linu.) Po. 

' VoiTiit-iuit, or I’oisiin-iiut. Knc, Ycttio-iiKiniin, 'I’ am. Carirain, Mal. Mooshti- 
gaiiga, Miisadi, Tkl. Couflila, lUTK. 

l)KscujrTioN. — Ti‘o(*, iniddling-siz(‘d ; l('av(‘s sbort-potiolod, 
opposite, smootli, shining, .‘bo nervcal, oval ; calyx r)-])aried, 
pt'nnanent ; corolla tubniar, funnel-shaped; llowtu's small, 
greenish white; lilainmits, scarcely any, insiTtiMl ov(;r the 
bottom of tlie divisions ol' the corolla, st} le. the l(‘ngili of the 
tube of tin* corolla ; fruit rouml, smooth, very varial)lo ill 
size, orange-coloured wlieii rip(s many-se(Ml(Ml, pulpy. FU 
Dec. — Jail. — liojdt, Flor. Ltd. i. 575. — Cor. i. t. 4 . — JUiccdef 
i. t. 37 . reiiiiisula. 

Medical Uses. — 3‘he wood of this ire(}, being bard and durable, 
is used for many ]>urposes. It is exceedingly bitter, particularly 
tliat of the root, wliich is used in the cunt (d iiitcnnittcnt fevers 
.'Old the T)ites of venninoiis .sn.ikes. 'flnt .seeds are e.nijjloyed in the 
ilistillatioii of country s[)irits, to render tln*ni inon- intfcxi eating. 
The I>ull> of the fruit is harmless. Hird.s eat it gnstdily. Nux 
nmiica is one of the narcotieo-aeritl elass of jjoisons, and seems to 
act directly upon the spinal cord. Mr Dujirey lias ascertained that 
by numerous experiments lint fruit of Feu U fra rordifnUa is a power- 
ful antidote against this and otle-r vegcttalile poisons. It lias for a 
long time been known as a powctrful iiiedicuiie, ami is (tmi»loycd in a 
variety of diseases. It has IsHiU elfectiially used in paralysis, as it 
acts upon the sjuiial marrr>w without alfecting the, brain. It is also 
given in partial or general palsies, ami various kinds f)f local and 
general debility. Sir f/ch nine is a preparation of N. vomica. The 
Vytians say that the seeds will j>roduce mental derang(;ment, or 
death itself, if an overdose be taken. The nut, when lincly 
pounded and mixed with margosa-oil, is c(mside,red tonic and 
astringent given in minute doses. The seeds are given in leprosy, 
paralysis, and bites of venomous serjicnts, and arc used by the 
lower cl^ of natives as a stimulant, like opium, in very smdl 
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doses. A decoction of the leaves is employed externally in paralysis 
and rheumatic swelling of the joints. — {AinsUe.) Professor Christi- 
son considers it probable that the bark might be advantageously 
substituted for the seed in the preparation of strychnia. It forms 
the principal ingredient in the chief of the medicated oils commonly 
in use among the natives as local applications to leprous, syphilitic, 
and other obstinate eruptions. — {Fhann. of India,) In 1870-71 
were exported from Bombay 2568 cwt. of seeds, valued at Rs. 10,966; 
and from Madras, in 1860-70, 4805 cwt., valued at Ils.12,262. — 
Trade Repcnrts, 

(537) Strychnos potatorum {Linn.) Do. 

Clearing-nut tree, Enq. Tettan-cottay inanini, Tam. Tottaniparel maruin, 
Mal. Tssilla ghcnjaloo, Induga, Tll. Ner luullie, Benu. and Hind. 

Description. — Tree; calyx 5-paried; corolla funnel-shaped; 
leaves opposite, from ovate to oval, glabrous, pointed ; bark 
deeply cracked ; corymbs form the to])S of the old shoots 
round the base of tlie new ones, bearing in ternary order 
many small, grccnisli-yellow, fragrant liowers ; berry shining, 
black when rijie, l-seeded. FI. A])!*!! — May. — Roxh, FI. Ind. 
i. 576. — Cor. i. t. 5. Alouutaiiis and forests of the Penin- 

sula. 

Medical Uses. — The pulverised fruit is reckoned emetic by tho 
natives, and tlie seeds in the same form mixed willi honey are 
applied to boils to hasten suj)pnratiou, and also witli milk are given 
ill sore eyes to strengthen them. The seeds are devoid of all 
poisonous projit'rlies, and are used as a remedy in diabetes and 
gonorrluva. — Auislie, RhjcIk Pharm. of India. 

Economic I^ses. — The wood is haul and durable, and used for 
many economical jmrposes. The jmlp of the fruit, Avhen ripe, is eaten 
by the natives. The ripe seeds are dried, and sold in tlie bazaars to 
clear muddy water. One of the seeds is well rubbed for a minute 
or two round the inside of tho chatty or vessel cinitaining the 
water, wdiieh is tlicn left to settle ; in a short time the impurities 
fall to tho bottom, leaving the water clear and perfectly wholesome. 
They are easier to lie obtained than alum, and are probably less 
hurtful to the constitution. In this process the gelatinous matter 
of the seed at first mixes wdth the water, but afterwards combines 
wdth tho lime salts, and lioth become insoluble, and are precipitated, 
carrying wdth them the inattei*s held in suspension. It is said that 
almonds used in a similar way will clear water. — {PowelTs Punj, 
Prod.) Considering by how simple a process muddy water may be 
freed from all impurities by tho use of tlie “ clearing-nut,” it may be 
remarked what advantage might be taken of this fact by troops 
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marching in India daring the rainy season, when clear water is 
scarce. — Pharm, of India, 

(538) Stylocoryne Webera {A, Rich,) K 0. Cinchonackje. 

Cupi, Mal. Coninii, Tel. 

Description. — Slirub, glabrous; leaves lanceolate-oblong, 
shining ; corymbs tricliotoinous, terminal ; calyx 5-clef't ; tube 
of corolla short, twice the length of llie calyx-tube, widened 
and bearded at the mouth, segments of limb recurved, villous 
at the base along the middle, about twice as long as the tube ; 
berry 2-celled ; cells 4-8 seeded ; llowcrs small, white after- 
wards, cream-coloured, fragrant. FI. March — .May. — JF. c(: A, 
Prod. i. 401. — Wi[iht Icon. t. 800, 584. — Webera corymbosa, 
Willd.—Roxh. FI. Ind. i. ^m.— llhecdc, ii. t. 28.- Coro- 

mandel. Malabar. Concans. 

Economic Usks. — T he young shoots im; fre(|U(‘ntly covered with 
a resinous exudation. The W(»()d is hard ami prettily marked, and 
is inuch esteemed hy the native.s. 

(539) Ssrmplocos racemosa (lioxh.) N. O. SiyaAcAc EiK. 

Description. — Tim; ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
acute at the base, (piite glabrous, sub - denticulate, shining 
above; racemes simple, axillary, nearly e([ualling the petiole, 
hairy; sepals and bracteoh*s ovate, obtuse, ciliated; ovary 
free at the a]M*x; thnvers small, yellow. F/. Di^c. — Roxh. Flor. 
Ind. ii. 589. — Dec. Prod., viii. 255. — S. thoiei'olia, Don. Prod. 
Flor. Ne}). 145. Bengal. Western CJliauts. 

Economic Uses. — T his tree grows in the Kotah jungles. The 
bark is used to dye red, and is exported for that pur|)o.se. — Fleming, 

(540) Syzygium Jambolanum {Dec.) X. O. MYiiTACEiE. 

Nawel, Tam. Periu-njara, Mal. .Jumoon, Hind. Kallajum, Be'NO. Naredoo, 
Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves oval or oblong, more or less 
acuminated or obtu.se, feather - nerved, coriacepus ; cymes 
panicled, lax, usually lateral on tlie former year’s branches, 
occasionally axillary or terminal ; calyx shortly turbinate, 
truncated ; berry olive-shaped, often oblique ; flowers small, 
white. FI. March. — W, & A. Prod. i. 529. — Wight Icon. t. 
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635, 553. — Eugenia Jambolana, Lam, — Wight III, iL 16. — 
Roxh, FI, Ind. ii. 484. — S. caiyophyllifoliuni, Dec, — Bheede, v. 
t, 29. Peninsula. Bengal. Tinnevelly. 

Medical Uses. — T lie hark possesses astringent properties, and in 
the form of decoction is much used in Bengal in chronic dysentery, 
A syrup prej)are(l with the juice of the ri}>e fruit is a pleasant 
stomachic, and acts as an eflicient astringent in chronic diarrhcea. — 
Pharm. nf India. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is fine, hard, and close-grained. 
The harl^ dyes (‘xc(dlent durable browns of various shades according 
to the rnordaunt employed, or the strength of the decoction. — {Roxb. 
Wight.) Tlie tree attains its full size in 40 years. The wood is dark 
rod, slightly liabhj to warj), but not subject to worms. It is used 
for agricultural imjdeimuits.— (ZiV/Z/'o///-.) It does not rot in water, 
and thence is us(‘d in Ajmerc to line wells. — {Flemiug.) A com- 
munication was made to tin; Agri. Ilort. Soc. of JUuig. (Jan. 1864), 
stating tliat with the fruit called Jamoon the writer had made in 
Kam))ore Paiileah a wine, that for its <]ualities and taste was almost 
similar to the wine made from the grajx*. The wine was very 
cheap, as from t wo maunda of the fruit coll(‘cted aljout one maund 
of wine was made, which cost altogether three rupees. 
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(541) Tacca pinnatiflda (ForsJc.) N. 0. Taccace, 1 !. 

Caracliunny, Tam. Kuml.i, Duk. Cuiuk, Tki.. 

DESCRirTiox. — lioot tuberous, perennial, very large, round 
and sniootbish, witli a few fibres issuing from the surface ; 
leaves radical, 3-parted, divi.sions 2-.‘> ])aitite, anil alternately 
pinnatitid, margins waved ; petioles slightly grooved, 1-3 foot 
long ; scapes radical, round, smooth, slightly grooved, and 
striped with darker and ])aler green ; umbels consisting of 
10-40 long-])edic(‘lletl, drooping, greenish llowers, intermixed 
with as many long drooping bracts ; involucel (>-12 li'aved ; 
leafhds lanceolate, ri^curvcd, beautifully marked with pale- 
purple veins ; calyx globose, fli^shy, 0 - cleft, segments in- 
curved, green, with ]>ur}dish margins ; corolla none. FL Juno 

— August. — Itoxb. FL Jnd. ii. 172. Coiicans. Parell hills, 

Bombay. 

Economic Uses. — The root is iiitoiiKoly IfiitiT when raw, but yield- 
ing a great quantity of white fecula, of wliich good Hour for confec- 
tionery i.s made. In the Soutli Sea Islands, wliere every kind of 
grain di.saj)j)cars, its jdace i.s jmrlly supplied by these flesliy tubers. 
The fecula iinicli resembles arrowroot, ami is V(;ry nutritive. It 
posse.sses a considerahle <legreo of aerimony, and require.s frequent 
washing in cold water ]»re,vious to being dressed. In 'J’ravancore, 
where tlK3 root gi’ows to a large size, and is called Chavay hduvfjon^ 
it is much eaten by tlio natives, wIk^ mix some agreeable acids with 
it to subdue its natural pungency. — Roxh. Ainslie. 

(542) Tamarindus Indica (Linn.) N. 0. LEouMiNoSiE. 

Tamarind or Indian Date, Exo. Poolie, Tam. ilalam Poolie, Mal. Cliinto- 
cliettu, Tel. Umbli, Hind, or Duk. Hoonise, Can. 

Description. — Tree, 80 feet ; calyx limb bilabiate, reflexed ; 
petals 3, alternate with the .segments of tlie upper lip of the 
calyx ; seven short stamems all sterile, the others longer, 
fertile ; leaves abruptly pinnated ; leaflets numerous ; legumes 
linear, more or less curved, 1-celled, many-seeded ; seeds com- 
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pressed, bluntly 4-angled ; flowers in racemes with straw- 
coloured calyx, and yellow petals streaked with red, purple fila- 
ments and brown anthers. FL May — June. — W, & A. Prod, 

i. 285. — Roxh, FI, Ind, iiL 215. — Rheede, i. 23. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The pulp of the pods is used both in food and 
in medicine. It has a pleasant juice, which contains a larger pro- 
portion of acid with the saccharine matter than is usually found in 
acid fruit. Tamarinds are preserved in two ways : first, by throwing 
hot sugar from the boiler on the ripe pulp ; but a better way is to 
put alternate layers of tamarinds and jiowdered sugar into a stone 
jar. By this means they preserve their colour, and taste better. 
They contain sugar, mucilage, citric acid, tartaric and malic acids. 
Ill medicine, the piilj) taken in quantity of lialf an ounce or more 
proves gently laxative and stomachic, and at the same time quenches 
the thirst. It. increases tlie action of the sweet purgatives cassia 
and manna, and weakfuis that of resinous cathartics. The seed is 
sometimes given by the Vytians in cases of dysentery, and also as a 
tonic, ami in the fVu'm of an electuary. In times of scarcity the poor 
eat the tamarind-stones. After being roasted and soakcil for a few 
hours in water, the dark outer skin com(;s otf, and they arc then boiled 
or filed. In Ceyhm, a confection prc'parod with the flowers is 
supposed to have virtues in obstructions of the liver and s})lccn. A 
decoction of the acid leaves of the tree is einj)loyed externally in cases 
requiring repellent fomentation. They are also used for ])reparing 
collyria, and taken internally are suj>posed a remedy in jaundice. 
The natives have a ])rejudice against sleejung under the tree, and the 
acid damp docs certainly atfect the cloth of tents if they are ])itched 
under them for any length of time. Many jdants do not grow under 
its shade, but it is a mistake to suppose that this aj>plies to all herbs 
and shrubs. In sore-throat the i»ulp has been found beneficial as a 
powerful cleanser. The gum n diiced to line ])owder is applied to 
ulcers ; the leaves in infusion to country sore eyi's and foul ulcers. 
The stones, jmlverised and nmde into tliick i)aste with water, have 
the property when a})j)lied to the skin of promoting suppuration in 
indolent boils. — Aluftlte. Thanitim. Dun, 

Econosiic Usks. — The timber is heavy, firm, and hard, and is 
converted to many useful purj)oscs in building. An infusion of the 
leaves is used in Bengal in preparing a tine fixed yellow dye, to give 
those silks a green colour which have been previously dyed wdth 
indigo. Used also siini)ly as a red dye for woollen stuffs. In S. 
India a strong infusion of the fruit mixed with sea-salt is used by 
silversmiths in preparing a mixture for cleaning and brightening 
silver. The pulverised seeds boiled into a paste with thin glue form 
one of the strongest wood-cements. The tree is one of those pre- 
ferred for making charcoal for gunpowder. — (Lindley, Roxh,) The 
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tree is of slow growth, but is longer-lived than most trees. The 
timber is used for mills and the teeth of wheels, and whenever very 
liard timber is requisite. It is much prized as fuel for bricks. Its 
seeds should be sown where it is to remain, and it may bo planted 
in avenues alternately with short-lived tives of quicker growth. 
From the liability of tliis tree to become hollow in the centn?, it is 
extremely dillicult to get a tamariiul-])hink of any width. — (Be8t*9 
Rejmrt to Bo)nh. Govt., 18(uh) There is a considevable ex]H>rt trade 
of tamarinds from Bombay and ^ladras. In lS(>D-7() were, exported 
from the latter l^n sidency 10,071 cwt., vahi(?(l at K.s. 33,009 ; and 
from the former 0232 cwt., valued at Its. 20,209. — Trade Reports. 

(543) Tamarix Oallica {Lhtn.) X. 0. Tamauicacf.jc. 

Indian Tatnarix. Kn«. Jalioo, Ui:n(J. 

Descimption. — Shrills (3 fret; .<(‘pals 5; ])(‘tals 5; young 
branches glabrous; l(‘avcs aiii])l(‘xi(*aiil, glabrous; torus 10- 
toothed, leaves ovate, acule, with white (‘dges ; spikes elon- 
gated, straight, pauie.led ; eapsules attenuated ; tiowers sinull, 
rose-«()loured. FI. duly — Aug. — IT. d: A. Prod. i. 40. — 
Wvjhl Jlf. i. t. 24, j: r.— T. indiea, Jtoxh. FI. Ind. ii. 100. 
('oroiuandel. Banks of the Indus and (langes. 

]Mi;i>icai. Usks. — ' rii<‘ twigs (4' this shrub anf considered astringent, 
and are. vahiubk^ lor tlie galls which arc tbrmc.d on th(} plant, and 
which are used for dyeing and in medicine. The ashes of tin; shrub, 
wJieii it gro\\s in;ar the sea, are reiuaikahlc foi- coutainiiig a (juautity 
of sul[»hat<; of soda, and cannot he useti as a ley for washing, as they 
coagulate soaj). When grown in sweet soil they anj free from soda. 
— Wvjhi.) 'J’he late I)r Stocks s|K>ke highly of the astrin- 
gent i»roperties (»f the 'ruinari.x < hdl, and from ]>e.rsonal exjierhmco 
recommenilc'il a strong infu.'^ion of them as a local application to foul 
^ulcers and huhoe.s. By the natives they are adininislered internally 
in dysentery and diarrlnea. Tin; T. arirnffdis (Vahl.) also yields 
galls, hut of smalhu’ .^^izc*; they are likewi.^e einploy<*(l as an astringent. 
The bark is bitter, astringent, and prcibably tonic. — Fharm. of 
India. 


(544) Tectona grandis {Linn.) N. O. VEnuENACPiK. 

Teak-tree, Exc. Tlieka or Tekka, Mai.. Tliaikoo nianirn, Tam. Teka, Tkl. 
8egoon, Bexo. 

Description. — Large tree, with an ash-colourcd and scaly 
bark ; young shoots 4-sided, channelled ; leaves opposite, oval, 
scabrous above, whitish and downy beneath ; panicles terminal, 
large, cross-armed, divisions dichotomous, with a sessile fertile 
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flower in each cleft, the whole covered with a coloured farina ; 
peduncles quadrangular, sides deeply channelled ; flowers 
numerous, small, white ; calyx and corolla 5-6 cleft ; stamens 
often six; ovary round, hairy, 4-celled ; cells 1 -seeded; nut 
very hard. FI. June — Aug. — Roxh. Cor. i. t. 6. — FI. Ind. i. 

600. — Rheede, iv. t. 27. Banks of the Taptee and Godavery. 

Malabar, Coiicans. Bundlecund. 

MfiiDiCAL Uses. — Endliclier states that the flowers are diuretic, an 
observation coiifirincd by Dalzell {lioinh. Flor. p. 319), wlio saw a 
striking instancii of the effect of fresli teak-seeds applied to the um- 
bilicus in a case of infantile suj)pression of urine. 

Economic Uses. — The 'leak is ]>erha])s the most useful of all the 
timber-trees of the Indian Beninsula. Its strength and durability 
are well known. For house-building it is the best of woods when it 
can 1)0 procured, owing to its resisting the attacks of white ants from 
the oily nature of the wood. It is, however, an expensive kind of 
timber, and except in those countries Avhere it is plentiful, the price 
is too gniat to allow of its being used for ordinary purposes. Great 
quantities are xisoaI on the western coast for shipbuilding, for Which 
it is su])(‘-rior to any other kinds of wood. The Malabar Teak is 
reckoned better than any other. It grows best by the sides of rivers ; 
and though not ext(*nsively distributed, is found in detached clumps 
rather than scattered among other tre.es. In the mountains of 
Bundl(Mnind it is a very moderate-sized tree. Extensive forests of 
Teak are found in Pegu and the banks of the Irrawaddy. The tree 
requires sixty to eighty years to reach a ])ro])er age and maturity to 
fit it for shipbuilding. After the best straight timber luis been 
taken, the crooked ])ieces, called s1nn-lo(fs, are used for many useful 
purposes. Teak does not injure iron, and is not liable to shrink in 
width. 

Mucli valuable information respecting Teak may be found in Dr 
Falconer’s Keport upon the Teak -forests of the Tenasserim Pro-, 
vinces. Among other remarks, he states : “ Malabar Teak is by 
common consent ranked higher for shipbuilding than Tenasserim or 
Pegu timber. The cause of its greater durability and power of 
resisting dry-rot a])j)ears to depend chiefly on its more oily or resinous 
quality, and the greattu* density arising from its slow growth on the 
sides of hills. Tlie Teak in favourable ground shoots up rapidly 
during the first eight or ten years. I have cut down a young 
tree measuring 25 feet in height with a slender stem of 11 
inches in girth near the base, which showed 8 concentric rings, 
indicating 8 years of age. After this the growth is much slower, 
and the tree does not attain the timber size of 6 to 8 feet in 
girth under from 80 to 100 years, varying gx’eatly according to 
situation, soil, and exposure. The seeds ought to be collected off 
the trees before shedding in the month of January, when fully ripe, 
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and sown in narrow raised beds, carefully prepared as nurseries early 
in March. The plan of sowing which lias proved so successful with 
Mr Conolly at Nelumboor in Malabar, ought to be adopted in pro- 
feroiice to all others, as it is founded upon experience ; viz., steeping 
the nuts in water for thirty-six hours, then sowing them in holes 
4 inches apart, about half an inch under the surface, and covering 
the beds with straw and grass litter, so as to prevent evaporation. 
The beds thus prepand to be gently watered every evening, so as to 
keep the soil constantly moist around the nuts, which will sprout in 
from four to eight weeks — that is to .say, .such of them a.s are capable 
of germination. !Mr (^molly’s memorandum states a shorter period, 
probably caused by the preliminary steei)ing. In order to guard 
again.st accident from over-.soaking at tlie onlset, in the Tenasserirn 
nurserie.s half of the nuts might he sown dry. A little exj)erienco 
would soon indicate whicli plan w^as the best. 

“ In selecting the nuts, llie larg<‘st and b(*st-formod to bo chosen, 
and fur every 1000 scuulliiigs rccpiin'd, 30,000 or 40,000 nuts ought 
to be put in the ground, so as to allow a w’ido margin for failures in 
germination, and for the s(‘lection of good ))lant8. AVhtu’c two or 
thri.'c stem.s sj»rout from the .same nut, such plants ouglit to bo 
rejected, if the nursery is well iilhsl, or the superlliuuis shoots lopped 
otl‘, leaving oidy one to grow. Jf tlu^ sowing lias been wu4J managed, 
the plants will have attained from 4 to 0 imtlie.s early in th(‘- rains, 
wlieii they ought at once to he, tran.sjdanted into the holes prepared 
for their reception. Uejieated transplantations are injurious to the 
vigour of a seedling, Ixjsides being additionally ex])(;nsive.’' 

Again, in the reports mad<* to (h»vernment regarding the Madras 
and Jlomhay forests it is staled : “ 4’he primupal forest districts are 
those of Malabar, Canara, Travancon;, and (ioojcu-at on tlie we.sterii 
coast of the J*eninsula of Iliiidostan. 'J'lierc? are also in tlie ncigh- 
huurliood of iLajahiniindry, on the ea.steni side, of the, JVminsula, 
extensive fortrsls which stretch inland in a westerly din^etion towards 
the territories of the 2sizam.” Mr Monro, formerly Kesideiit in Tra- 
vancore, .says : ‘‘ The I eak-tnjc shoots up for tlie first sijveii or eight 
years remarkably fa.st, till it attains the height of 12 or 15 feet, 
after which its growtli is uncommonly slow ; and it does not attain 
the rise of the sixth-cla.ss log even in the most favourable situation 
till it is about 35 or 40 years old; a fifth cla.ss takes about 50 years, 
a fourth about GO, a third about 70 or HO, a second about 90, and 
first class takes about 100 to 120 years.” The Tfiak wliich grows 
on the sides and tops of mountains is far sujierior to that which 
grows in the black heavy soil of the low grounds ; and though it 
takes a longer time to attain the same dimensions as the other, yet 
in strength and durability it is generally superior. 

The difference in the qualities of Malabar and Burmah Teak arises 
from differences of soil, exposure, and humidity. A Teak-tree in 
Burmah 10 years old has a girth of 18 inches at 6 feet from the 
ground, while one in Bombay will require 20 years to reach this 
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size. Quality depends much on the comparative rate of growth; and 
the slower this is, as a general rule, the denser and finer-grained is 
the timber. Thus Teak grown in Burmah weighs generally 42 lb. 
to the cubic foot, while that grown on the western coast of India 
rises as high as 55 lb., and the difference in strength varies from 
190 lo 289. In Mala])ar the price has risen gradually from 20 
rupees to 45 rupe(is per candy of 12 J cubic feet in 1804. — (Con- 
serv. of Forests Report to Bomb, Govt., 1865.) There are two 
practical lessons to be learnt with regar<l to sowing and the selection 
of the seed ; I^irst, T<iak-seod .should be gathered and sown when it 
is ripe, as then, the juices not having dried uj), the germination will 
be more speedy ; second, the seed should always be taken from 
young and healthy trees. Teak- forests may be divided into high 
Teak*for(iSts, as in the Dangs and North ( ainara, and scrubby Teak- 
forests, as they exist in the Concan. Althougli the same plants, the 
growth is materially altered by soil, climate, and forest operations. 
The former is felled every 80 to 1 20 years ; the scrub is cut down 
every 15 years, the roots remaining in the ground and sending forth 
fre.sh slioots to form a new copj)ico. The Teak takes up from the 
soil a quantity of silica, hence sandstone and granite soils are the 
favourite places for the tree. To this large secretion of silica must 
be attributed the strength and durability of the timber. The vertical 
range of the Teak-tree, is from the sea-level up to 3000 feet, but it 
always avoids exj) 08 ed situation.s. The tn^e blossoms in the rains, 
and by the end of August is the. proper time to commence cutting 
down the tree, when the cambium will have been expended, as 
otherwise it w^ould render the timber liable to the attacks of certain 
insects which subsist on thi.s fluid. — DohielVs Natural Ilistorfj of 
the Teak-tree. 

The Annaniullay mountains yield the finest Teak in the Madras 
Presidency. The Teak-forests are at an elevation of from 2000 to 
3000 feet. Some portions of the Cochin forests are still untouched, 
and the Teak -trees there are superb : trees have been measured 20 
feet in circumference. 

Captain ]Iarri.s gives the following description of the method of 
preparing the timber: “On the opening of the season the tree is 
sawed through above the roots, and left in that state for a time to 
absorb the sap, then felled to the ground and trimmed into shape; 
here it may be left one or two seasons, or is at once dragged by 
elephants to the banks of rivers, and finally floated down to the sea 
on the first rise of its waters. In Malabar the timber merchants 
who purchase the trees have them felled and conveyed to the ad- 
jacent streams, down which they are taken to the markets on the 
coast, where an inland duty of 5 per cent is levied. From this 
depot the Bombay or foreign merchant exports it at an enormous 
profit to the coast dealer, who then pays an additional 3 per cent, or 
in all a duty of 8 per cent per candy, on its leaving the coast.*' This 
duty is levied on an assessment of the article on the average of 
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rupees the candy — the first class timber being assessed at 12 
rupees, the second at 9 rupees, and the third class at 8 rupees the 
candy. 

From the tender leaves a purple colour is extracted which is 
used as a dye for silk and cotton cloths. — Itoxh, />r Fahoner's 
Reports, Reports on Madras and Bombay Forests in Oovernment 
Sdections.^ 

(545) Terminalia angustifolia (Jarq.) N. O. Combretacej:. 

Desckiition.— T ree, 30-40 feet; calyx canipanulate, 5-cleft; 
petals none ; leaves alternate, linear-lanceolate, attenuated at 
botli ends, crowded at tlio (‘iids of the branches, under side 
and petioles pubescent or hairy; drupe compressed, 2-vvinged, 
gibbous on one side ; stamens in 2 rows ; seed almond-like ; 
flowers s])iked, small, green, odoriferous. FI. March — April. — 
IF. a.: A. Prod. i. 3 1 2. Peninsula. 

Economic I’sks. — This tree ])ro(bi(*es one kind of htnizoin. It is 
procured by woundin;^ the tn ** ; and is coin])osiHl of hir^^t^ white and 
light-brown jncces easily linikiai betwcMui tln^ hands. When gently 
dried it forms a white jmwtier, formerly in gn^at ri‘(pieHt as a 
cosmetic. It has a most agriMsible stamt. Ihit the most striking 
ingredie.nt of this r(‘sin is the arid. In tie*, e.hurches ill 

Mauritius this benzoin is iiseii as incense. The fruit is used like 
that of T. cin hula . — Jinylr. 


(545) Terminalia Bellerica (Roxh.) Do. 

Bellerir Myrohalen, Eno. Tani-kai, Ta.m. Taiii, Mal. Jkihura, JlKNO. Toan- 
dcc, Ta^li, Ti.l. 

DEscKirrioN. — Tnic, IhO feet; leaves about the extremities 
of the branchlets, long-petioled, obovate, quite entire, glabrous; 
spikes axillary, solitary, almost as long as the leaves ; bi- 
sexual flowers sessile; male shortly j)edic(dlatc; drupe obovate, 
obscurely 5-angled, flesliy, covered with grciyish silky down ; 
flowers fetid, small, greyish green. FI. March — April. — W. & 
A. Prod. i. SVS.-- Wight 111.14. 01.— Roxh. FI. Pnd. ii. 431.— 
Cor. ii. t 198. — llheede, Mai. iv. 1. 10. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A quantity of insipid gum, resembling Gum- 
Arabic, issues from the trunk when wounded ; soluble in water, but 
inflammable, and will bum like a candle. The kernel of the nut 
is said to intoxicate if eaten in any great quantity. Mixed with 

* For mode of seasoning Teak, see A[>pendix F. 

27 
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honey it is used in ophthalmia. The fruit in its dried state is larger 
than a gall-nut, but not so regular in shape. It is astringent in 
taste, and is tonic and attenuant. — {Aimlie, Rozh.) It is also 
used in dropsy, diarrhoea, piles, and leprosy, as well as for coughs. 
In large doses it becomes a narcotic poison. The produce of a single 
tree will sometimes sell for 2000 rupees. The fruit ripens about 
October, and consists of a nut enclosed in a thin exterior rind. It 
is used as an aperient, and also fjrms a dingy yellow dye. The 
fruit is exported by traders from the plains, who generally contract 
for each tree according to the prodiicii it hears. A single nut some- 
times sells for a rupee . — {UdrucH in Poirvirs Punj. Prod.) These 
fruits are ])rocurahle at a nominal cost tliroughout India ; and when 
otlier aperients ara not availalile, may safely be resorted to. Their 
astringe.ncy renders them valuable in the arts, as well as a substitute 
for galls for lotions, injections, and so on. Twining (Diseases of 
Bengal) gives a case of enlargement of the spleen where this medicine 
was used with the best elfects. — Pharm. of India. 

Economic Usks. — The wood is white and durable, good for work- 
ing pur])oses, large chests, and shipbuilding. — Rozh. 


(547) Terminalia Catappa (Linn.) Do. 

Indian Almond, Eno. Nattoo vadainrottay, Tam. Adamarum, Mal. Vadam, 
Ticl. Badaiiiiu liindic, I)UK. Badain, Benu. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves about the extremities of 
the braiichlets, short-petioled, obovate, cuueate or slightly cor- 
date at the base, a little ret)aiicl, with a large gland beneath on 
either side the midrib near the base ; racemes axillary, solitary, 
simide, shorter than the leaves ; drupe compressed, oval, with 
elevated margins, convex on both sides ; flowers small, dull 
while, with a hairy glandular disk at the bottom of the calyx. 
FI. March — April. — JF. ct A. Prod. i. 313. — Rhecde/w. t. 3, 
4. — T. Catappa, Rozh. FI. Ind, ii. 430. — Wight Icon. t. 172. 
Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The hark is astringent. The kernels, known 
as country almonds, might probably be used as a substitute for the 
officinal almond. Ihey yield upwards of fifty per cent of pure 
bland oil. After being kept for some time, this oil deposits a large 
proportion of stearine. — (Joiirti. of Agri. Hart Soc. of Ind ia^ ii. 539.) 
The oil which is expressed from tho seeds is edible and pleasant^ 
tasted. To extract it, tho fruit is gathered and allowed to dry in the 
sun for a few days, when the kernels are cleaned, and bruised in a 
mill. Six seers of almonds will produce 3 pucka seers of oil. The 
colour is a deep straw. It is very like Europe almond-oil both in 
taste and smell, but becomes turbid by keeping. It only requires 
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care and attention in its preparation to render it of greater commercial 
value and importance. — Ainulie. Pharm, of India. 

Economic Uses. — The tree is handsome and ornamental, and 
answers well for avenues. The timber is light but lasting, and is 
useful for many purjioses. The Imrk and leaves yii'ld a black pig- 
ment, with which the natives dye their teeth and inuko Indian ink. 
The levers of I’akottahs are usually made of the timber of this tree. 
Tussah-silk worms feed on the leaves. Ivheedo says the tree bears 
fruit three times a-year on the Malabar coast. It is a native of the 
Moluccas. — Itoxb, A i mlie. 

(548) Terminalia Chebula {Rriz.) Do. 

Kadukai-manmi, Tam. Kodorka-Tnarum, Mac. Karakain, Tel. lluldah, DUK. 
Hor or Uara, Hind, liareo-tukeo, JIkno. Atala, C^vn. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet; loaves nearly opposite, 
shortly petioled, ovate-oblong, obtuse or cordati*. at the base, 
quite entire, when young clothed with glossy silky hairs, 
particularly above, adult ones glabrous, sometimes glaucous, 
upper surface inconspicuously dotted, under closidy reticulated 
with purjdisli veins ; glands one on eaidi side at the apex of 
the petiole; s])ik(^s tm-minal, often ]>anieliul ; (lru])es oval, 
glabrous ; nut irregularly Jiiid obscurely 5 furrowed ; llow’crs 
small, whitish, fetid. FL March — April. — W. d' A. Prod. i. 
313. — Roxh. FI. fnd ii. 433. — ('or. ii. t. 107. — T. reticulata, 
Roth. Peninsula. Jkmgal. 

Medical Uses. — The Kadukai {(fall nuts) well rubbed with an 
equal j>r<»p(>rtion of catecdiu i.s u.scd in apliihous c.oin plaints, and 
considered a valuable remedy. The unripe dri(?d fruits, wliich aro 
the Indian or black myrobolan (Kooroovillali kadukai, Tam. and 
Mai.) of old writers, and which are seld in the Northern Provinces in 
liongal, ar(; recommended as purgative by th(i natives. — {Ainslie.) 
Tlio gall-like excrescence.s found on the leaves, caused by the de- 
posited ova of .some in.sect, are hehl in gn^it repute as an astringent 
by the natives. They are very etiicacious remedies in infantile 
diarrheea, the dose for a child under a year old being one grain every 
three hours. It has been administered in many instances with the 
greatest benefit. — {Pluirm. of India.) The y»rice and supposed effi- 
cacy of the fruit increa.se with the size; one weigliing six tolahs 
would cost about 20 riqices. It acts internally as aperient, externally 
as an astringent application to ulcers and skin diseases . — PowelVa 
Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — The outer coat of the fruit of this tree mixed 
with sulphate of iron makes a very durable ink. The galls are found 
on the leaves, and are produced by insects puncturing the tender 
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leaves. With them and alum the best and most durable yellow is 
dyed, and in conjunction with ferruginous mud, black is procured 
from them. The fruit is very astringent, and on that account much 
used by the Hindoos in their arts and manufactures. The timber is 
good, of a yellowish-brown colour. It is used for agricultural purposes 
and for building. It attains its full size in thirty years. — Roxh, 

(549) Terminalia coriacea (W. ^ A.) Do. 

Kara-inaradoo, Tam. Mutti, Can. 

Descrii’TION. — T ree ; bark deeply cracked ; leaves nearly 
opposite, sliort-petiolcd, coriaceous, oval, cordate at the base, 
hard above, hoary and soft beneath, 1-2 sessile glands at or 
near the base of the midrib ; spikes paiiicled ; nut hoary ; 
flowers small, dull yellow. FL July. — W. cO A. Prod. i. 315. — 

Peiitaptera coriacea, lioxh. FL Ind. ii. 438. Coromandel 

mountains. 

Economic TTsks. — A largo tr(‘,c, yielding strong, hard, and heavy 
timber. It is niudi used for making the solid wheels of buifalo- 
carts and for railway-sleejiers. 

(550) Terminalia glabra (IF. A.) Do. 

Tclla-inadoo, Tkl. 

Description. — Tree ; bark smooth ; leaves nearly opposite, 
narrow-oblong, obtuse or acute at the apex, glabrous on both 
sides, often redilish beneath, with some nearly sessile glands 
near the base of the mid-rib; spikes terminal; drupe ovate, 
with 5-7 equal longitudinal wings. FL IMay — Atnil. — W. & 

A. Prod. i. 314. — reiitaptera glabra, Jloxh. FL Ind. ii. 440. 

Peninsula. Silhet. Monghyr. 

Economic Hsks.— A valuablo timber-tree, with a large and lofty 
trunk. — {Ihtxh.) It is very suitalde. for strong framings, and very 
durable. It is ])rociirable 25-30 feet in length, 15 inches in diameter, 
will season in 12 to 15 months in planks, and is not touched by 
white ants. — {Jury Rep, Mad. Exliih.) The T. pankulata (W. & 
A.) is a fine stout timber-tree. The wood is improved by being kept 
under water for some time. The bark contains tannin. It grows in 
Malabar and the Concaii valleys. — Roxb. 

(551) Terminalia tomentosa (TF. ^ A.) Do. 

Nella-madoo, Tel. Aanis, Hind. Peea-sal or llssan, Benq. 

Desckiption. — T ree; bark deeply cracked; leaves nearly 
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opposite, linear-oblong-, somewhat cordate at the base, pubes- 
cent, but finally glabrous above, tomentose or pubescent 
beneath, with thick-stalked turbinate glands on the inid-rib 
near the base ; fruit glabrous ; spikes disposed in a brachiate 
panicle ; flowers small, greenish white. FI, April — June. — 
IF, &A. Prod. i. 314, — Wight Icon, t, 195. — reiitaptera tomen- 
tosa, Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 440. Concaii. Oude. Monghyr. 

Medical Uses.— The bark isastringoiit,aiul in the form of decoction 
is useful internally in atonic diarrhoea, and locally as an application 
to indolent ulcers. The dose of tlio d(‘-coction (two ounces of the 
bruised bark to a pint of water) is two ounces thrice daily. — Pha'i'm, 
of India. 

Economic Uses. — T lu^ timber is viduable, and is much used for 
making .shafts of gigs, jind otla-r tilings whore toughness of fibre 
is reipiired. I'he bark is astringent aiul usod for ilyeing black. — 
{Ro.rb.) Th(‘ bark, in addition to yielding a black dyi*, is so charged 
with calcareous mailer, tliat its ashes, wlu n burnt, alford a substitute 
for ih(.’ liiiiti wliicli the natives in (’eylon cliew with their betel, — 
(Tcruu nt'ii i. 93.) It yields a gum used as an incense and 

cosmetic. It costs 27 to 30 rujiees the niauiul. The trees are 
plentiful in the Kurnool forests. 


(552) Tetranthera monopetala (Jtaxh.) N. 0. LAUiucEiE. 

Narra inaiiuiUy, I'KL. liuro kookoorchitiu, liKNO. 

Deschiption. — Tree, iiii(hlling si/e; Iesiv(*s iilternate, short- 
jietioled, oblong, entire, smooth on the njipin’ surface, pubes- 
cent beneath; llowcus iiuib; and female; pecliincle.s axillary, 
uumerous, short ; ll(jw(.*rs small, yellowi.sli green. FL May — 

June. — Ruxb. Cor. ii. t 148. — FI. Lid. iii. 821. reiiinsula. 

Bengal. Oude. 

Medical Uses. — The bark Is mildly astringent, and has balsamic 
properties. It is u.scmI by the bill people in diaiTlima, and is also 
ajiplicd to wounds and Imii.sc.s. The leaves are given to silk worms. 
They have a smell of cinnamon if lirui.sod. — {Aimlle. J, Graham.) 
The licrries yield an oil, which i.s ii.sed for ointment as well as for 
candles. The wood is aromatic. — Powell's Puvj. Prod, 

(553) Thalictrum foliolosum (Dec.) N. 0. Ranunculaceje. 

DE.sciiiPTiON. — Herbaceous, erect, branched ; leaves large, 
supra-decoinpound, leaflets very numerous, small, oval, cut 
and lobed; petioles aurictilar at the base; sepals oblong, 
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obtuse, 5-7 nerved, pale green or brownish purple ; stamens 
numerous ; filaments filiform ; anthers mucroiiate ; panicles 
much branched, leafless ; bracts small ; achenia few, oval- 
oblong, acute at both ends, narrowly ribbed ; flowers yellowish. 
FL Aug. — Sept. — Dec. Prod. i. 12. — Hook. & Thoms. FL Ind. i. 
16 . — Royle 111. 51. Khasia mountains. 

Medical Uses. — The root is called by the hill people where it 
grows P Hajari (/. <?., yellow-root), aud it is exported from the Kuraaon 
mountains under the name of Momairce. It is yellow internally, 
and contains a yellow bitter extractive, which yields to alcohol and 
water. It coml)ine8 tonic and ajierient qualities, and has been found 
useful in convalesce,nc(i after acute <liseases, in mild forms of inter- 
mittent fevers and atonic dysp(i]).sia. The * Bengal llispen.satory ' 
gives the dose of the powdered root fnmi five to ten grains ; and of the 
extract, pre])ared like extract of gemtian, from two to three grains 
thrice daily. — {Bomg. Diap. Royle. Pharm. of India.) Another 
species, the 2\ wajus^ is used as a substitute for rhubarb. 

(554) Thea viridis {Linn.) N. 0. TERNSTiiiEMiACEiE. 

China Tea-plant, Eno. 

Descjiiption. — S hrubby; leaves lanceolate, flat, serrated, 
three times longer than broad ; sepals 5-G ; petals G-9 ; flowers 
axillary, solitary, erect, white ; fruit nodding, dehiscent ; cap- 
sule tricoccous. — Dec. Prod. i. 530. — Sinis Dot. Mag. t. 998. 
Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — The first attempt to introduce the cultivation 
of the tea-plant in India was in 1830, at which time it was discovered 
to be indigenous to the country of Assam. F rom the similarity in 
point of climate between that country and China, it was considered 
a desirable measure by the Government to promote its cultivation in 
the district, from whence it soon extended to the neighbouring 
countries of Cachar and Silhet, and subsequently to the hill districts 
of the FTorth-Western Provinces of India and the Punjaub. 

In the latter country experiments were soon in full operation. 
Extensive nurseries and plantations were laid out under the direc- 
tion of Government in Kumaon, Gurwhal, and in the Debra Dhoon. 
The progress was at first slow, but no doubt existed as to the favour- 
able results of the future, and the first crop of tea was obtained in 
1843. The Chinamen who had been located there to assist in the 
work asserted that the tea-plant of Kumaon was the genuine culti- 
vated Chinese plant, and superior to the indigenous tea of Assam. 
Specimens of the tea sent to London were pronounced to be fine- 
flavouied and strong, and superior for the most part to Chinese 
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tea imported for mercantile purposes. It was at this time that Dr 
William Jameson was appointed to tho charge of the Government 
tea* plantations in tho hill districts of tho North-Western Provinces. 
Encouraged by his success in Kumaon, that otlicer resolved to intro- 
diico the plant into, tho Punjaub, and with that vi(5\v selected the 
Kangra valley, choosing at iii-st two sites for nurseries at the re- 
spective elevations t)t' 2900 and J300 feet above the level of the soa. 
The experiment was justitied by the most satisfactory results. In 
1869 there were nineteen jdantations in the Kangni valley, includ- 
ing one in the Mundee territory and one in the Koolloo valley. Of 
these the area actually under tea cultivation comprised 2635 acres, 
tho gross aggregate produce in the season of 1868 amounting to 
241,332 lb. of tea. The average. ])roduco ])er acre wfis 91.6 lb. of 
tea, and the average price realisetl l)y sale K.s. 1-1*3 (28. 2d.) per lb. 

The first desidtTaia in .selecting tho site for a tea-|)lantation are 
soil and cliniaU;, the best mode, of cnltivation, system of manufac-ture, 
and cost of production. Small plantations are far ])r(‘ferablo to 
large ones. It was (»wing to the too rapid formation of e.xtensive 
and therefore unmanageable estate.s, that hul to so many failures in 
As.sam. A rich loamy soil is the biist suitinl for tea; ])ut, avteris 
pnrihus^ llm various soils suitable for centals are* also suited for tea. 
The great object is to insure de(‘p .soil, free; from rocks and stones. 
A tolcu'iibly iiKjist climate, such as may be found at eh’vations of from 
2500 to 5000 f('et above tbe, levid of the H(‘a, are most suitable, and 
in localities free from all intluence, of hot winds in summer. 

The hallowing motle of cultivation, a.s adopted in the Kangra dis- 
trict, is given in Major Pa.ske’.s Report, 1869, p. 14, 15 : “ (,)n most 
of the plantations a .sy.stem of high cultivation is {idopUsl. Tho 
ground is well prej)ar(Ml by deep digging and manuring, tluj .seed 
carefully sown, and only bealtliy .seedlings planted out. Twice in 
the year tbe soil is turned u}» with the boe,, gra.s.s and W(;(ids removed, 
and manure given. 'rop-]jruning of tbe plants is attended to, buds 
and blossoms are picked off, and no s(?edH ani allowed to ripen. 
Under a good .system of liigh cultivation, an acre of lea -bushes 
might be made to jiroduce 250 lb. of tea. . . , Tho llaslics or 

new shoots come on four or five times between April and October, 
and the pickings take j)lace wlnui tliese new shoots arc 3 or 4 inches 
long. . . . The cost of production varies on different i)]anta- 

tions, according to their condition and tho caro and skill displayed 
in their management. On a })lantation whcrci tea is manufactured 
at an average of 190 lb. or 200 lb. jx r acre, the cost of production 
and manufacture may be set down at about, or a trifle under, 8 annas 
(Is.) per lb .” — Sfilectirms fnmi JOirordH of Puvj. Govt,, No. V., 1869. 

The estimated number of seedling.s for 1 .acre i.s about 4000. This 
allows for the young plant being planted about feet apart. The 
custom of putting a number of jilants in one and the same pit, so as 
to form a bush rapidly, is not desirable, as the growth of one plant 
interferes with the other. It has been calculated that if properly 
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planted, and the work carried on energetically, the Kohistan of 
the Punjaub and North-Western Provinces in forty years might 
raise tea in quantity to equal the whole export trade of China — as 
with good cultivation on good land, 300 lb. of tea per acre may 
readily be obtained. 1 ca lias been proved to be a hardy plant, and 
its cultivation very profitable. The plantations give empk»yment to 
thousands of men, women, and chihlren, especially in the Punjaub, 
and by indirect means insures the comfort and welfare of the popula- 
tion in those districts where they are located. 

During 18G7-8, 21,588 lb. of various teas were prepared in the 
Kumaon plantations. 'I'lic manufacture of black tea in that year 
appears to have had small demand, whereas green tea met with a 
ready sale. 'J'he fact is, it is only the better classes of natives who 
consume it, and then the market in India is necessarily limited. 
The demand in the countries beyond the Indus is considerable, 
and it appears that tlie consumption in Russia alone amounts to 
X6(), 000,000 . — {Dr JfmKisou^ft Report.) There is no regular price 
ill the mark(iis of the Nortli-AVestmn Provinces for Indian teas. By 
private sales the prices obtained are : Souchong from Rs. 2 to 1-12 ; 
Rohea, 12 annas; Green, Its. 2; Hyson, 12 annas. A considerable 
export trade takes place to Cabool and Bokhara, nearly 8000 lb. 
having been sent there during six months. 

Of late years much attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
tea on the Ncilgherry hills at elevations ranging from 5000 to 7000 
feet, as well as in otlicr mounbiinous districts. In fact, the increas- 
ing cultivation of this useful product in the hdl districts of India is 
attracting that attention it deserves.’*^ 


(555) Theobroma Cacao {Linn.) N. 0. BriTNERiACEiB. 

Cacao or Chocolate tree, Enq. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves quite entire, ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, quite glabrous ; sepals 5 ; petals 5, forked at the 
base, produced into a spatliulate ligula ; urceolus of stamens 
exsertiug 5 little horns, and between them 5 bi-antheriferous 
filaments opposite the petals ; style filiform ; capsule 5-ceIled, 
without valves ; seeds nestling in butteiy pulp. — Dec. Prod» i 
484. — Cacao sativa, Lam. i. t. 635. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — A concrete oil is obtained b}’’ expression and 
heat from the ground seeds. It is of the consistence of tallow, and 
its odour resembles that of chocolate. The taste is agreeable, and 

• The fullest information reganling the Tea-planting operations in Cachar, 
Darjeeling, and Assam, may he found in the Prize Essays published in the 14th 
yoL of the Journal of the Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India, and also in the Records of 
Government, and Dr Jameson's several valuable reports. See also Appendix G. 
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it does not become rancid from exposure to the air. It is chiefly 
used as an emollient. — Pharm. of India. 

I’X'ONOMic UsKS. — The Cacao plant has been long introduced into 
India from tropical America. In cultivation it requires shade, and 
tlei young plants especially must be well su]>plie(l with water. 
Under favourable circumstances the yield of fruit is very consider- 
able. The trees are raised from seed, ami come into full bearing 
when five or six yeare old. The tree seldom grows above the height 
of 20 feet The fiowers spring from the trunk and larger hranches. 
The seeds aixi oval, ami covered with a husk of a reddish-brown 
colour. A tree in full Ijoaring is said to yield annually 150 lb. 
of seed, but the number of nuts in the poils vari<‘s considerably. 
These nuts, when separated from tlie pul[> in which they ai:o sur- 
rounded, laid on mats ami dried in the sun, and then ground 
and roasted, ooustitute the Cocoa of eommerce. Cdiocolato is the 
same made into a paste and flavoured. — (O/ivr/fi Kew (hiide.) The 
Cacao-seeds were inad(} use of hy the IMexic.'ins previous to the 
arrival of the Spaniards, boihul with maize {ind roughly bruised 
between two stones, ami eat<‘n .seasoned with capsicum ami honey. — 
{Maefadiji'u a Janniira.) 'J’he ]>rocc.ss at pr(‘.seni used hy Europeans 
d(H.*.s not greatly dill'er fnun the above; more (^an^ is takcui in grinding 
the seotls after they are roasted, .so as to convert them into a ])(‘rfectly 
smooth ])a,ste. C](»ve.s and cinnaiijon are, imicli u.s(h 1 as flavouring 
ingredients, but the. [uincipul om? is vanilla, d’ho thorough mixture 
of these substances having boon efleeted, the wboK^ is ])ut while hot 
into tin moulds, where it hardens in cooling ; ami in this form, if 
ktq)t from the air, will keep good for a considiualde time. The 
seeds of the Cacao were mad(5 use of as money in Mexico in the 
time of the Aztec kings, and this u.sc of them i.s still continued, the 
snjaller seeds being used for the purpose . — Lankeatcr Vcr/. ISuhd. 

(55G) Thespesia populnea {L<im.) K. 0. MALVACKiB. 

I’ortia tree, Exo. Porsuug or IWraHoo, Tam. Par^pippu, Hind. Poresh 
Beno. Gheagheravie, Teu Parish, I>UK. Boogooi, Can. 

Description. — Tree; leaves roundish-cordate, acuminated, 
quite entire, 5-7 nerved, sprinkled beneath with small rusty 
scales; calyx truncated; iuvolucel 3-kaved; capsule 5-celled, 
coriaceous ; cells about 4-.seeded ; flowers yellow, with a dark 
blood-coloured eye. FL Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 54. — Wight Icon, t 8.— Hibiscus popiilneus, Linn. — Foxb. FI. 

Ind. iii. 190.— Ithcede, i. t. 29. Travancore. Courtallum! 

Bengal. 

Medical UsEs.—The capsule is filled with a yellow pigment like 
liquid gamboge, which is a good external ai)plication in scabies and 
other cutaneous diseases, the juice being simply applied to the parts 
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affected. The bark boiled in water is used as a wash for the same 
purposes with the best effect. The bark in decoction is given as an 
alterative internally. The Cingalese dye yellow with the capsules. 
— Ainslie, Per 8. Ohs, 

Economic Uses. — The wood is used for making rollers, and other 
purposes where closeness of grain is required. It is also an excellent 
wood for gun-stocks. The tree is remarkable for its easy and rapid 
growth from cuttings. It is frequently used on this account as a 
tree for roadside avenues. Its wood makes pretty furniture, and is 
much used for the ribs of the roofs of the cabin-boats at Cochin. — 
Ainslie. J. Grali, 

(557) Thevetia nereifolia (J?iss,) N, 0. Apocynacejc. 

Exile tree, Enq. 

Description. — Tree, 12 feet ; leaves linear, entire, almost 
veinless, glabrous ; calyx 5-eleft ; segments ovate-lanceolate, 
acute, three times shorter than the tube of the corolla; ped- 
uncles extra-axillary at the tops of the branches, 1-flowered ; 
corolla funnel - shaped, tube hairy inside ; flowers yellow, 
fragrant; drupe half orbicular, truncated at the apex, 2-celled; 

cells bipartite. FI. Nearly all the year. Domesticated in 

India. 

Medical Uses. — This pretty shrub is a native of South America 
and the West liulies, but has long been naturalised in India. An 
oil is extracted from tin*, kernels of nuts. It is of a clear bright 
yellow' colour, but its uses and properties are as yet undetermined. 
The milk of tlie tree is highly venomous. Its bitter and cathartic 
bark is re])ortcd to be a powerful febrifuge, two grains only being 
affirmed to bo c(pial to an ordinary dose of cinchona. — Lindley. 
Jury liej). Mad, Exhih. 

(558) Tiaridium Indicum (Lelun.) N. 0. Ehretiace.®. 

Indian Turnsole, Eno. Tayl-kodukhoo, Tam. Benapatsja, Mal. Ta>'l-munnie, 
Tel. Hatec-shooro, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, 1 foot; stem hairy; leaves generally 
alternate, petioled, cordate, wrinkled, curled at the margins ; 
spikes leaf-opposed, solitary, peduncled, longer than the leaves; 
flowers sessile, minute, in 2 rows on the upper sides of the 
spikes ; corolla longer than the calyx, tube gibbous ; flowers 
small, lilac-bluish. FI. April — Nov. — Eoxh. FI. Ind. i. 454. — 

Heliotropium Indicam, Linn. — EJieede, x. t. 48. Travancofe. 

Chittagong. 
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Medical Uses, — ^This is commonly to be met with in rubbish 
and out-of'the-way comers, in rich and rank soils. The plant is 
astringent. The juice of the leaves is applied to gum -boils and 
pimples on the face, and also in certain cases of ophthalmia. In 
Jamaica it is used to clean and consolidate wounds and ulcers, and 
boiled with c.istor-oil it is of use in the stings or bites of poison- 
ous animals. It is said by Martins to idlay inllammntioii with 
undoubted advantage. — A indie, Lindleij, Browne's History of 
Jamaica, 

(559) Tiliacora acuminata {Miers). N. 0. Menispermacea 

Tiga-musliadi, Tel. Baga-luta, Hind. Tilia-kora, Benq. Vully-caiiiram, Mal, 

Description. — Twining shrub ; loaves ovate, aenminated, 
acute or truncate, or slightly cordate at the has(', glabrous ; 
racemes axillary, usually about ball* the length of the leaf; 
pedicels in the inalos, one or two from each bractea, 2-3 
flowered, in the females solitary, l-llowered ; petals much 
shorter than tlic filaments; flowers small, cream-coloured, 
fragrant; drupes numerous. FL April — July. — JF. £ A, 
Prod. i. 12. — Hook. £ Thoms, FL Ind. i. j). 187. — Menisper- 
mum acuminatum, Lum. — M. polycarpum, Fioxh. FL Ind, iii. 

81G. — Rhcedc, vii. i. 8. reninsula. Limgal. C'ommon in 

hedges. Negapatam. 

Medical Uses. — i)nv of the many plants used as an antidote to 
8nak(i-bitcs. It is administered by Ixjiiig rubbed bcdAveeri two 
stones and mixed with water. It i.s used in el(5phantiaHi8, and a 
deeoetion of tlie leaves is a]>plied externally in ulcers and pustular 
eru ptions. — lloxb, IVuxdc. 


(560) Tinospora cordifolia {Miers), Do. 

Sheendie Cwlie, Tam. CJitarnerdoo, Mal. Goolbayl, DuK. Gurcha, Hind. 
Ti|)])atu)gay, Tel. Guluiiclia, Beno. 

Description. — Twiuing shrub ; bark corky, slightly tuber- 
cled ; leaves alternate, roundish-cordate, witli a broad sinus, 
shortly and sharply pointed, glabrous ; racemes axillary or 
lateral, of male flowers longer than the leaves, pedicels several 
together, of female ones scarcely so long as the leaves; 
pedicels solitary ; petals unguiculate ; unguis linear, slightly 
margined upwards ; limb triangular, ovate, reflexed ; drupes 
2-3, globose; flowers small, yellowish. FI, April — July. — 
Hook, & Thoms, FL Ind, L 184. — W, £ A, Prod, i. 12. 
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— Wight Icon, iL t. 485. — Cocculus cordifolius, Dec. — Meni- 

spermum cor(liff>lium, Willd. — Rhecde^yii. t. 21. Peninsula. 

Bengal. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — What is known as Guluncha extract is pro- 
cur(5(l from the; stems of this plant. It is a well-known s]>ecific in 
the bites of poisonous insects, as well as in fevers and rheumatism. 
The leaves bcnibui up and mixed wdth honey are ai)j)lied externally 
to ulcers, and with oil to the be;i<l as a nunedy in colds. In decoc- 
tion they arc given as a tonic in gout. 'I'lic native practitioners use 
this plant extensively in a great variety of diseas<*s, especMiilly in 
fevers, jaundic(^, and visceral obstructions. Tie* parts cliielly used 
are tlie roots, stem, and leaves, from wliicli a (hicoction culled 
Pa(!liuna is prepared. 'I'lie extract (tailed Palio is ])ro(tured also 
from the stem, and is reputed of much valint in urinary atfections. 

Dr AVight states that from 15 to 20 grains of tlu* powdered root 
constitute a good emetic, a fact also r(‘eorded by Ainslie, who 
csp(^e,ially remarks that it is a suce(*ssful reimaly in snake-bites, 
administeir.d in th(‘ above dose alxuit thr(*e times a-day, at an 
interval of twenty minulcts betw(*en each dose. I'ln* bitterness of 
the extract varies a(tcording to the s(*ason when the plant is gathered, 
which should be, during th(^ hot W'eather. The young leaves 
bruised and mixed with milk are used as a lininuuit in erysipelas. 
It is stated in the, ^ liengal Dispeimtory ’ that in ex])eriments made 
at the college hos])ital, the (luluneha was found to be a very useful 
tonm. The decoction or cold infusion was of gri'at utility in 
chronic rheumatism and secondary vemweal alh'c.tions. Its action is 
decidedly diuretic and tonic in a high degree. — {Boiajal Disp. 
Jioxh. Tnuis. Med. and A’oe., Citlcnlta. A'nh^lie.) The T. 

erisim (Mieivs), and some other allied speau'es inhabiting various parts 
of India, possess the bitterness, and probably the tonic properties, of 
Guluncha. — Pharm. of India, 

(5G1) Toddalia aculeata {Pars.) N. O. XANTnoxYLACE.fi. 

Moolacarnay-iiianmi, Tam. Coiula-cashinda, TeL. Kaka-todilali, Mal. 

Descriptiox. — S hrub, G feet ; stem ami branches prickly ; 
leaflets sessile, from oblong to broad-lanceolate, crenulate, 
glabrous ; midrib beneath, and petioles prickly or occasionally 
unarmed ; racemes simple or compound ; fruit 5 -furrowed,' 
with 3-5 perfect cells ; petals 5, spreading ; leaves alternate, 
digitately trifoliate ; flowers small, white, fragrant. — W. S W. 

Prod. i. 149. — Rhccdc, v. t. 41. Coromandel. Malabar. 

Concans. 

Medical Uses. — T his is a very common bush on the Coromandel 
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coast, frequently found in hedges and under trees. All the parts 
are reckoiuid febrifugal. The bark of the root is given in remittent 
jangle fevers. The fresli leaves are eaten raw in stomach com- 
plaints. The rijHj berries are as pungent as pej)per, and make 
excellent pickles. The whole })lant is reckoned a valuable stimu- 
lant, and has a strong pungent taste, especially the root. A lini- 
ment good in rheumatism is made from the ri)ot and green fruit 
fried in oil. — {Uhrede, Jlaxh.) It is apparently a nunedy of some 
value in constitutitmal debility, and in convalescence after febrile 
and other exhausting diseases, ruder the name of Lopez root it 
fonnerly had some cc‘lehrity in Euroju* as a rtunedy for iliarrhcea. 
Ur Bivlie states the whole plant poss4*sses active, stimulant, earmina- 
tive, and tonic ]>roj)erlios, and that lie knows of no single remeily in 
which all thes<* three ([Ualiti(‘s are so hapjuly comhined. — rhonn, of 
India. — Uuibourt JJifd. deif Drotjurs. ISInipL ii. 530. — Murray 
Appar. Mvdic.y ed. 1702, vi. It31. 

(502) Tragia cannabina (Liim.) Is. (). KmioiiinACEA:. 

Sirroo-t’aurlmrif. Tam. Kanch koorit;, Duk. 'J'limiatloolageiulii-, Tki.. 

Dkscuitxios. — A niuuil ; stem twining, hispid ; lojivos Imiry, 
stinging, o-parted, laiieeolato, jadioled; ])eduneh*.s lateral, 
solitary, l-lli)wered, th(3 length of tlie leaves; tlowers small, 

yellowish. FI. Aug.—Sejit.— 77o.^:6. FI. Ind. iii. 575. 

Coromandel. Bengal. Travancore. 

Mkiucal ITsks. — T he hairs of this plant sting like, the common 
nettle. The ro<)t is considered diaphoretic, and is [U’cscrihed in 
decoction as an alterative; also in infusion in ardent fevers. — 


(5G3) Tragia involucrata {Linn.) Do. 

C-aiifhoorie, Tam. llooLigliondi, Tki.. St horigenani, Mal. liichitce, liENO, 

Description. — Annual, twining ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, sharply serrated, alternate, closely covered witli stinging 
hairs ; /cmaic bracts 5-leaved, pinnated; flowers axillary in 
small clusters, si‘veral together on the same footstalk, upper 
ones male, under ones female ; flowers small, greeni.sh. FL 

Nearly all the year. — Roxh. FL iii. 57G. — Rhcede, ii. t. 39. 

Peninsula, Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The root is used medicinally as an alterative in 
old venereal comjilaints. The juice of the same mixed with cow's 
milk and sugar is given as a drink in fevers and itch. The root in 

decoction is administered internally against suppression of urine. 

Aimlie. Rheede, 
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(564) Trapa bispinosa (Roxh.) K 0. Haloragacejs. 

Paneo phul, Hind. Singliara, Beno. Karim pola, Mal. 

Description. — Herbaceous, floating ; upper leaves and 
petioles tomeiitose beneath, lower leaves opposite, others 
alternate, floating leaves rather quadrate, serrulately toothed ; 
calyx villous, limb 4-partite ; petals 4 ; crown of the ovary 
8-furrowed, the margins curled ; fruit 2-horned ; horns op- 
posite, conical, very sharp, barbed backwards; petioles fur- 
nished with a large bladder in the middle ; ovary 2-celled, sur- 
rounded by a cap-shaped crown ; flowers smallish, white. FL 
May— Juno.— If. A, Prod. i. S37.—lioxL FI. Jnd. i. 428. 
— Cor. iii. 234. — Rhccde, xi. t. 33. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The seeds contain a great quantitj’" of fecula, 
and are (jaten by the natives. In (Inzcjrat they form an important 
article of food. During the Hooly festival a red dye is made from 
the fruit, mixed with a yellow dye from the flowers of the Dutea 
frondom. Col. Sleeman has given the following interesting account 
of this i)lant in liis travels in the North-Western Provinces : — 

Here, jus in most other parts of India, the tank gets spoiled by the 
water-clicstnut (Sinfjhara)^ which is evt.Ty where as regularly planted 
and cultivat(‘d in lields under a huge surface of water as wheat or 
barley is on the dry phiins. It is cidtivated by a class of men 
called Dhcomurs, wlio are evorywhero fishermen and judankeen- 
bearers ; and they keep hojits for tlie ]danting, W'eeding, and 
gatliering the Singharji. The holdings or tenements of each culti- 
vator are nuirked out carefully on the surface of tlie water by long 
bamboos stuck up in it ; and they i)ay so much the acre for the 
portion they till. The long straws of the phints reach up to the 
surface of tlie water, upon which float their green leaves ; and their 
pure white flowers expand beautifully among them in the latter 
part of the afternoon. The nut grows under the water after the 
flowers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and covered with a 
tough brown integument adhering strongly to tlie kernel, which is 
white, esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous texture. The people are 
very fond of tlicse nuts, and they are carried often upon bullocks* 
backs two or three hundred miles to market. They ripen in the latter 
end of the rains, or in September, and are eatable till the end of 
Kovember. Tlie rent paid for an ortlinary tank by the cultivator 
is about one liundrcd rupees a-year. I have known two hundred 
rupees to be paid for a very large one, and even three hundred, or 
thirty pounds a-year. But the mud increases so rapidly from this 
cultivation, that it soon destroys all reservoirs in which it is per- 
mitted ; and where it is thought desirable to keep up the tank for 
the sake of the water, it should be carefully prohibited. — {Raxb. 
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Col. Sleeman's Rambles,) In Cashmere, miles of the lakes and 
marshes are covered with this plant. Moorcrofb states that in the 
valley it furnishes almost the only food for at least 30,000 people 
for five months of the year ; and that, from the Woolar lake, 06 to 
100,000 ass-loads are taken annually. — Stewarfs Punj. Plants. 

(565) Trianthema decandra (Linn.) K. 0. Poutulacace-b. 

Vallay-Shaninnay, Tam. Telia Ghalijeroo, Tel. Gada biiiii, Beno. Bheos 
Khupra, Buk. 

Description. — Annual; sterns diffuse, prostrate, glabrous 
or pubescent on the upper side ; leaves opposite, elliptic, 
obtuse or acute, petioled, entire, one of each pair a little 
larger than the other; petiohis dilated at the margins; 
flowers several, pedicelled on a sliort peduncle ; sepals mem- 
branaceous on the margin ; stamens 10-12 ; style bipartite ; 
capsule 4-se(Ml(Hl, with a spurious di.sse])inu’.nt, lid slightly 
2-lo]>ed at the ap('X, nearly closed below, nut-like, and contaiu- 
ing 2 seeds ; flowers small, greenish white. FI. Nearly all the 
year. — W. d: A. Prod. i. 355. — Wiuht Icon. t. 20G. — Roxh. 
FI. hid. ii. 44. Bengal. INuiinsula. 

Medical Phe.s. — T he root is light brown outside, and white 
within. It is aperient, and said to ])e useful in hepatitis and 
asthma. The bark of the root in decuetiuii is also given as an 
aperient . — A inslie. 


(5G6) Trianthema obcordata (Roxb.) Do. 

Shaninnay, Tam. Ghclijeliroo, Tel. N.TSurjanglii, Due. Sabuni, Reno. 

Description, — Perennial ; stem.s diffuse, prostrate, slightly 
pubescent on the ui)per side ; leaves, one of each pair larger 
and obovate or obcordate, the other smaller and oblong ; 
flowers solitary, ses.sile, nearly concealed witliin the broad 
sheath of the petioles; stamens 15-20; capsule G-8 seeded, 
lid concave, with 2 spreading teeth, nearly enclosed at the 
bottom, including 1 seed ; flowers small, greenish white. FI. 
Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 355. — Wight Icon, t, 
288. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 445. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The root, w^hich is hitter and nauseous, is given 
m powder in combination with ginger as a catliartic ; when taken 
fresh it is somewhat sweet. The leaves and tender tops are eaten 
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Iiy the satiyes. — (Boxb. Amdie.) A common we^ in.;^«| 0 te 
ground, eaten in times of scarcity, hut apt to produce diarrhoea and 
pandysis. The plant is officin^ being considered astringent in 
abdominal diseases . — StSwarfe Punj. Plants. 


(667) Txibttlus lannginoans (Linn.) N. 0. Ztoofhtuacea. 

Nerinjie, Tam. Neringil, Mal. Gokoroo, Duk. Palleroo, Tel. Gokhoor, Beno. 

DESCKirTiON. — Trailing; leaves opposite, abruptly pinnated; 
leaflets about 5-6 pair, nearly equal, with a close - pressed 
villous pubescence ; peduncles shorter than the leaf ; flowers 
axillary; calyx deeply 5-partite; petals 5, broad, obtuse; fruit 
5-coccous, cocci each with 2 prickles ; flowers solitary, bright 
yellow, sweet-scented. FI. All the year. — IF. & A. Prod A, 
145. — Roxh. FL hid. ii. 401. — Wight Icon. i. t. 98. Coro- 

mandel. Deccan. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — There is a variety common in the southern parts 
of the Peninsula with red flowers called in Tamil Yerra-PulleroOy 
whose leaves have tlie smell of cloves. Of the present one the leaves 
and root are said l)y the natives to ] possess diuretic qualities ; and 
are prescribed in decoction. The seeds powdered are given in in- 
fusion to increase the urinary dLscharge, and are also used in dropsy 
and gonorrluea. — (Aiuii/ic.) The herb is said to be astringent and 
vermifuge, and the seeds cordial . — PowelVs Paiij. Prod. 


(5G8) Trichodesma Indicuxn {R. Br.) N. 0. P>oraginace.®. 

DESCUirnoN. — Diffuse or erect; stem shortly villous; leaves 
usually op])osite, narrow -lanceolate, half-steni-clasping, sessile; 
pedicels opposite-llowereil or lateral 1 -flowered ; calyx villous, 
acutely auricled at Hie base, lobes increased by a subulate 
point ; limb of the corolla spreading, reflexed ; flowers pale 
blue. — R. Br. Prod. p. 49G. — Dec. Prod. x. 172. — Borago Indica, 
Linn. — Pluk. Aim. t. 76. fig. 3. Peninsula. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is held in repute in cases of snake- 
bites. A case of recovery under its use is given in Spry’s ‘ Modem 
India’ (vol. i.) The natives in the Deccan employ the leaves for 
making emollient poultices. — {Pharni. of India.) In the Punjaub 
it is used for purifying the blood, and as a diuretic. — PowelTs Punj. 
Prod. 
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(869) fatdiiBU i ttM eneBaMrin (Lim.) >. 0. 

Podmiam, Hal. Pepoodet or Poodel, Tam. Chaynd-poitlii TlL, 

Bwo. 

Descriptiok. — A nnual, climbing; leaves broadly cordate, 
3-7 angled, toothed or serrated, pubescent or glabrous; tendrils 
3 - cleft ; male flowers disposed in something like umbels ; 
female ones solitary on short peduncles, often from the same 
axils as the males ; fruit ovate, pointed ; petals 5, ciliated ; 
calyx 5-cleft; flowers small, white. FI, Aug. — Dec. — W, Jk A, 
Prod, i. 350. — Roxh. FL Ind, iii. 702. — Rheede, Mai, viii. t 15, 
Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are reputed good in disorders of the 
stomach on the Malabar coast. The unripe fruit is very bitter, but 
is eaten by the natives in tlicir curries. Tlic tender shoots and dried 
capsules arc very bitter and aperient, and arc rockom'd among tho 
laxative medicines by tlie Hindoos. Th(*y are used in infusion. In 
decoction with sugar they are given to avssist digujstion. Tho seeds 
are anti febrile aiul anthelmintic. The juice of tlie leaves expressed 
is emetic, and that of the root <lrank in tho (|uaniity of 2 oz, for a 
dose is very purgative. The stalk in (leco(;tion is expectorant. 

Uno species, the T. eonlnla (K(»xb.), is found on Uk? hanks of tho 
Mcgna, where the inhabitants use the root as a substitute for (Jolumba- 
root. It lias })een sent to England as tho real ( ^)]uniha of Mozam- 
bique. — {Aiiuilie, Rhende. Rox1>.) I'lu^ T. di(dr<i (KV>xb.) is cul- 
tivated as an article of food. An al(*f)lu>lie. extract of tlu^ \inripo 
fruit is described as a powerful and safe catliarlic, in doses of from 
3 to 5 grains, repeated every third hour.'vs long .'is may he, necessary. 
— {Ihug. The jdant is a wholesome })itUjr, wliicli imparts a 

tone to the system after jirotracted illness. It lias also been em- 
ployed as a febrifuge and tonic. The old Hindoo physicians used 
it in leprosy. — Pharm, of India, 


(570) Trichosanthes palmata (Roxh,) Do. 

Anconithay, Tam. Abuva, Tel. 

Descriptiox. — Climbing ; leaves palinately lob(?d, toothed ; 
tendrils 3 -cleft ; male flow’ers racemose ; female ones solitary 
in the same axils as the male, or occasionally racemose; calyx 
5-cleft ; segments deeply toothed or serrated ; corolla fringed, 
5-petalled ; fruit globose ; flowers large, wliite. FI. Aug. — 

Sept — JF. & A. Prod, i 350. — Roxh, FI, Ind. iii. 704 

Bengal Peninsula. 


28 
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Medical Uses. — ^The fruit mixed with cocoa-nut oil is a specific 
in ear-ache ; but it is not eatable, being considered poisonous by the 
natives. The root, too, is reckoned poisonous. It is, however, used 
in diseases of cattle, especially in inflammation of the lungs, — 
(Wight Roxh.) The pulp is a powerful purgative, yet at the 
Cape of Good Hope the gourd is rendered so mild by pickling as to 
be eaten. In the West Indies it is used for killing rats. — Agri,^ 
Hort 8oc, Jounu x. 3. 

(571) Triticum vulgare (Vilbtrs), N. 0. Graminace^. 

Common Wheat, Eno. 

Description. — Spike tetragonal, imbricated; racliis tena- 
cious ; spikelets usually 4-flowered ; glumes ventricose, ovate, 
truncated, mucronate, compressed under the apex, round- 
convex at the back; nerve juomineiit ; flowers awned or 
inuticous; fruit free . — Steicdcl PL Gram, i. 341. — Beauv, Agr, 

t. 20, fig. 4 . — Kunih En, pi. vi. p. 3G0. Cultivated in the 

northern parts of India. 

Medical Uses. — Wheaten flour is demulcent and nutritive. It 
forms a soothing local aj)pli(uitioii in erysipelatous and other external 
infiammjitions. It is also applied to burnt and excoriated surfaces, 
cliiefly for j)rotecting the ]>arts from the air. Internally, flour and 
water are used as a chemical anti<lc»te in j)oisoning by the prepara- 
tions of mercury, copper, zinc, tin, and l)y iodine. It forms a con- 
stituent in linseed and other poultices. Starch is procured from the 
seed. — (Pharm, of India.) Wheat is extensively exported from 
Bengal. — V, Appendix, Table of Exports. 


(572) Tylophora asthmatica (R. IF.) N. 0. AscLEPiACELfi. 

Uiitomool, Beno. Kaha-pulla, Tkl. Cotlegain, Coorinja, Tam. 

Description. — Twining ; leaves opposite, ovate - roundish, 
acuminated, cordate at the base, glabrous above, downy be- 
neath ; peduncles short, with 2-3 sessile few-flowered umbels ; 
flowers rather large on long pedicels, externally pale green 
with a faint tinge of purple, internally light purple ; corolla 
6-parted; follicles glabrous, divaricate; leaflets of corona fleshy, 
clasping the base of the gynostegium. FL All the year. — 
Wight Contrib. 51. — Wight Icon, t 1277. — Asclepias asth- 
matics^ Roxb. FL Ind, ii. 33. Peninsula. Bengal. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — ^A very abundant and widely-diffused plant, to 
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be met 'with in nearly all situations, and in flower at all seasons. 
Though easily recognised, it is, from its liability to variation, difQcult 
to define. In the lecent state it is most readily distinguished from 
a nearly-allied species by its reddish or dull pink-coloured flowers, 
and the toothed leaflets of the crown, the other having greenish 
flowers, and obtusely-rountlcd, edentate, coronal leaflets. The roots 
partake in an eminent degiee of the properties of Ipecacuanha, and 
are a good remedy in dysentery. Dr Roxburgh often prescribed 
this remedy himself, and found it answer as well ns the latter. 
Given in a pretty large dose, it answers as an emetic ; in smaller, 
often repeated doses, as a cathartic — and in both w^ays efl’ectually. 
The natives also employ it as an emetic, by rubbing upon a stone 
3-4 inches of the fresh root, and mixing it with a little water for a 
dose. It generally purges at the same time.. — Wiijhf. lioxb. 
Among plants of this order may here bo mentioned the Asdepiaa 
Curassarica (Linn.), a West Indian j»lant now naturalised in India. 
It is known as the Bastard or Wild Jpecac/naidHt^ from the emetic 
propcrti(‘s of its n)ot; ])ut as its operation is said to bo attended by 
powerfid action on the bow’cls, it is little apj)licable in the generality 
of cases where a simple emetic is recjuired. The dose of the powder 
of the dried root is from 20 to 40 grains. The expressed juice of 
the leaves is stated to act eflicicntly as an anthelmintic. — Lnnan^ i. 
63. Phami. of India, 


(573) Typha elephantina (lioxh.) N. 0. TYrriACK/K. 

Elephant-grass, Enu. Hogla, Bknu. 

Desciuption. — Culms round, smooth, glossy, jointed at the 
in.sertion of the leaves, G-10 feet; leaves linear, somewhat 
channelled below, exceeding the flower-bearing stem ; male 
spadix remote from the female, both cylindric. FI. Aug. — 

Sept. — Jiool). FI. Ind. iii. 5GG. — J. Grah. Cat. 227. Margins 

of tanks and beds of rivers. Concans. l^eninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — Elephants are fond of this grass. It is of great 
importance for binding the soil on the banks of the Indus with its 
long tortuous roots, of which great care is taken wlien the culms are 
cut down to make matting of. They aro also ti(;d in bundles and 
used as buoys to swim with like sedges in England. Tlie pollen of 
the flowers is abundant, and if a light be ap];>lied to it a flash of fire 
is produced. There is another species, the T. angustifolia (Linn.), 
the leaves of which are used for making mats. — (lioxh. J, Grah.) 
Of the latter the young shoots are edihle, and resemble asparagus. 
The flowers are used in the treatment of bums. — Potuelfs Punj, 
Prod. 
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(574) Typhosimn Orixe&se (Schott). N. 0. AiuoEiE. 

Ghet-kuchoo, Beno. 

Desckiption. — S temless; leaves 3-lobed; flowers sub-sessile; 
spathe ample, erect, longer than the spadix ; filaments long 
and often ramous ; flowers small. FL Aug. — Arum Orixense, 

JRoxb. FI, Ind, iii. 503. — Wight Icon, t 801. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A native of shady mango-groves near Samul- 
cottah, where the soil is pretty rich and fertile. The roots are ex- 
ceedingly acrid, and are applied as cataplasms to discuss scirrhous 
tumours. — Roxb, W ight 
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(575) .XTlmua integrifolla {Roxb.) N. 0. UtHACEiE. 

Indian Elm, Eno. Naulie, Tel. 

Description.— Large tree; leaves alternate, ovate or cordate, 
entire, glabrous, slioi-tly petioled, deciduous; flowers herma- 
phrodite and male mixed ; hermaphrodite flowers, calyx 4-6 
lobed, leaflets spreading, oval ; stamens 7-9 ; pistils 2 ; capsule 
1-celled, 1-valved, indehiscent. The first part of the flowers 
that appears is the reddish anthers, next the calyx increases 
and becomes visible, but is always very minute, and if not 
looked for may pass unpcrceived. FL Nov. — Marcli. — Roxb, 

FI. Ind. ii, 68. — Cur. i. t. 78. — Wvjht Icon. t. 1968. Circar 

mountains. Foot of the Himalaya. Ghauts near Arcot. 

Economic Uses. — Tlic timber is of good quality, and employed 
for various purposes, as carts and door-frtirmjs. The forks of the 
branches are used by the natives to i)rotcct their straw against cattle. 
— lloxh. J. Grah, 


(576) XTrena lobata {Linn.) N. 0. MALVACEiK. 

Buii'kra, Bbno. 

Description. — Herbaceous ; leaves roundish, with 3 or more 
short obtuse lobes, more or less velvety, 5-7 nerved, with 1-3 
glands on the nerves ; segments of involucel 5, oblong-lanceo- 
late, equal to the expanded calyx ; carpels densely pubescent, 
cchinate ; flowers middle-sized, rose-coloured. FL Aug. — Oct. 
— W, <b A. Prod. i. 46. — Roxb, FI. Ind. iii. 182. Penin- 

sula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This is a common shrub in the Peninsula, gen- 
erally found in waste places during the rain. It abounds in strong 
fibres, which are considered a fair substitute for flax. The same 
may apply to the U, dnuata (Linn.), a native of Bengal. — RoyU, 
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(577) Urginea Indica (Kurdh). K 0. Liliacels. 

Indian Squill, Enq. Nurrivungayum, Tam. Addivi-tella-guddaloo, Tjsl. Jun^^e 
piaa, Hind. Kanda, Benq. 

Description. — Bulb perennial, truncated, white, about the 
size of a large apple; leaves numerous, radical, ensiform, 
nearly flat, smooth, 6-18 inches in length ; scape erect, round, 
smooth, and, including the raceme, about 2-3 feet in length ; 
raceme erect, very long ; flowers remote, long-pedicelled, droop- 
ing. FL March — April. — lloxh. FI, Ind, ii. 147. — Scilla Indica, 

Roxl ). — Wight Icon, t 2063. Sandy shores in Malabar. 

Covellum, near Trevandrum. 

Medical Uses. — T he bulbous roots of this plant resemble in 
their appearance and qualities the root of the true squill ( Urginea 
marituna), being equally nauseous and bitter. It is not so large nor 
so round as the latter, but it has similar fleshy scales. It is chiefly 
used by farriers for horses in cases of strangury and fever ; it grows 
in abundance in waste sandy situations, in Lower India especially, 
near the sea. The bulb burnt is externally applied to the soles of 
the feet when suffering from any burning sensation. — Ainalie, 

(578) Uvaria narum {Wall.) K 0. Anonaceje. 

Narum-panol, Mal. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; leaves oblong-lanceolate ; 
flower-bearing shoots lateral, leafy; peduncles solitary, ter- 
minal ; calycine lobes roundish-ovate ; petals equal, roundish- 
ovate, concave, curved; carpels numerous, glabrous, on long 
stalks, red ; seeds about 4, flat, smooth, shining ; flowers at 
first brownish green, but at length becoming reddish ; anthers 
yellow. — W. A, Prod, i. 9. — U. Zeylanica, Lam, (not Linn,) 
— Unona Narum, Dec, — Bhcede, ii. t, 19. Travancore. 

Mbdioal Uses. — ^A n unctuous secretion exudes from the anthera 
There is a sweet-scented greenish oil obtained from the roots by 
distillation in Malabar, which, as well as the root itself, is used in 
various diseases. The roots are fragrant and aromatic, and the 
leaves when bruised smell like cinnamon. — Rheede. 
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(579) Vateria Malabarica (Dlurne), K 0. Dipteracejj, 

Indian Copal, Piney Varnish, or White Baminer tree, Eno. Dnpada inara, Tkl. 
Koondrikuin, Velli Koondricuiii, Tam. Vella Koodricuin, Peiui-nmruin, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree ; bark wliitish ; young shoots and 
all tender parts, except tlie leaves, covered with fine stellate 
pubescence ; leaves alternate, pctioled, oblong, entire, slightly 
cordate at the base, shortly pointed or obtuse at the apex, 
coriaceous and smooth, petioles 1 inch in length; stipules 
oblong ; dowers rather remote, on large terminal panicles ; 
bracts ovate, pointed ; filaments 40-50, very short ; anthers 
not auricled at the base, terminating in a single long bristle 
at the apex ; style a little longer than the stamens ; stigmas 
acute ; capsule oblong, obtuse, coriaceous, fleshy ; seed soli- 
tary. FI. Jan. — March. — Blume Mm. Bot. ii. 29. — N. Indica, 
Roxh. (not Linn.) — Chloroxylon Dnpada, Ikcch. Journ. Mysore, 
ii. 476. Malabar. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — A solid fatty oil, known as Piney-tallow, pro- 
cured from the fruit, liruised and subjected to boiling, is of some 
rt^puie as a local application in chronic rheumatism and other painful 
affections. 

Economic Uses. — This tree must not be confounded with the 
Vateria Indica (Linn.) of Ceylon, which has larger fruit and leaves, 
as well as other distinguishing points. It forms beautiful avenues 
in Malabar and Canara, the foliage being dense and the blossom 
very fragrant. It was a favourite with the ancient Itajahs, and 
there are some magnificent old trees near Bednorc. It yields the 
Piney gum-resin, an excellent varnish resembling copal. It is pro- 
cured by cutting a notch in the tree, sloping inwards and down- 
wards, from which the rc.sinous juice runs, and is soon hardened by 
exposure to the air. It is usual, when applying it as a varnish, to 
apply the resin before it hardens, otherwise to melt it by a slow 
beat, and mix with boiling linseed-oil. It is very useful for car- 
riages and furniture. A spirit varnish is prepared by reducing to 
powder about six parts of Piney and one of camphor, and ^en 
adding hot alcohol sufficient to dissolve the mixed powder. Alcohol 
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will not dissolve Piney without the camphor, hut once dissolved 
retains it in solution. The varnish thus prepared is good for varnish- 
ing pictures, hut before being used requires to be gently heated to 
evaporate the camphor, which otherwise would produce a roughness 
on the picture in consequence of its subsequent evaporations. In 
addition to these uses it is made into candles on the Malabar coast, 
diilusing an agreeable fragrance, and giving a clear light and little 
smoke. For making them the fluid resin may either be run into 
moulds, or be rolled, while yet soft, into the required shape. The 
true gum-copal is not from this tree, but it generally goes under 
that name in India. The gum is also useful for varnishing anatom- 
ical preparations. Tlie best specimens of the gum are employed 
as ornaments, under the name of Amber (Kehroba), to which it 
bears exterior resemblance. Wlien recent it is found from pale 
green to a deep amber colour, with all the intermediate shades. 
The bark, which is bitter and astringent, is said to retard fermenta- 
tion, and on that account chips are used in Ceylon when preparing 
jaggery from the toddy, which arc thrown into the vessel to pre- 
vent fermentation taking place. The timber is used for masts and 
for small vessels, being proof against the teredo navalis. — {Rozb, 
Wight.) This is the same tree to which Dr Buchanan, in his 
journey through Mysore, gave the name of Chloroxylon Dupada ; 
the specific name was derived by him from the Canarese name 
“Dupa,” applied to this and probably other species of Fa^ena 
growing in Mysore and the western coast. From the circumstance 
of the Canarium siridum growing in the same locality arose the 
belief that both the White and the Black Dammer were produced 
from the same tree ; and as the few which Dr Buchanan saw were 
probably Vaterias, ho naturally concluded that this tree alone 
yielded both species of Dammer. The White Dammers of the 
Northern Circars are derived from the Shoreas. The Piney resin 
has a shining vitreous fracture, is very hard, and bears a great 
resemblance to amber. Its colour ranges from light green to light 
yellow, the green tint predominating. It is more soluble in alcohol 
than the Black Dammer, and burns with less smoke. It is easily 
distinguished from all other Indian resins by its superior hardness, 
its colour, and amber-like a}>pearance. There is a variety with a 
cellular structure and balsamic smell, by which it may be recog- 
nised, The candles made from the rosin consume the wick without 
snufling. They were formerly introduced into Europe, but a very 
high duty having been imposed, the trade ceased. — Jury Rep. Mad, 
mdh., 1857 . 

The following is Mr Broughton’s report on the Piney resin : — 

This beautiful substance has long been known, and its properties 
and local uses have been repeatedly described. It is also not un- 
known in England, and I apprehend that its cost (and perhaps, also, 
ignorance of its peculiar properties) has prevented its becoming an 
i^cle of more extended commerce. It should be remarked that the 
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** East Indian Dammer,*’ which is well known among varnish-makers, 
though frequently confounded with this, is the product of a very 
different tree, and is not produced in this Presidency. The finest 
specimens of Piney resin are obtained by making incisions in the 
tree, and are in pale-green translucent pieces of considerable size. 
The resin that exudes naturally usually conttiins much impurity. 
In most of its properties it resembles copal, but it possesses qualities 
which give it some advantages over the latter. Like copal, it is but 
slightly soluble in alcohol ; but, as Berzelius pointed out in the case 
of copal, it can be brought into solution by the addition of camphor 
to the spirit. It is easily soluble in chloroform, and thus might find 
a small application as a substitute for amber in photographers varnish* 
It differs most advantageously from copal by being at once soluble 
in turpentine and drying oils, without the necessity of the pre- 
liminary destructive fusion required by that resin, a process which 
tends greatly to impair the colour of the varnish. The solution of 
the Piney resin in turpentine is turbid and milky, but by the addi- 
tion of powdered charcoal, and subsequently filtering, it yields a 
solution transparent ami colourless as water, and yields a varnish 
which dries with a purity and wliiteness not to be surpassed. The 
solution in turpentine readily mixes with the drying oils. It is on 
these properties of the resin that its chance of becoming an article of 
trade will depend. In price it cannot compete with coi)al, whose 
supjdy to the European market is regular and abundant. Major 
Beddome infonns mo that the coat of Piney resin delivcnul on the 
sea-coast w’ould be a])out 6 rupees per niaund of 2G lb. I’he present 
price of the best copal in the English market is but X2G, 10s. per 
ton. 

I'iney resin yields, on destructive distillation, 82 per cent of a 
plurescent oil of agreeable odour, but not differing essentially from 
that obtained from cheaper resins. 

(580) Vemonia anthelmintica {Willd,) 'N. 0. Astebaoejb. 

Purple Flea-bane, Enq. Caat-sirapm, Tam. Catta-Heragam, Mal. AUavie- 
zeela-kura, Tel. Kali-zcerie, Duk. Buckebe, Hind. 8oin-raj. Beno. 

Description. — Annual ; stem erect, roundish, slightly toincn- 
tose ; leaves alternate, serrate, narrowing at the base into the 
petioles ; calyx ovate ; corolla consisting of 20 or more herma- 
phrodite florets ; flowers in panicles at the end of the branches 
on long peduncles thickening towards the flowers ; a solitary 
peduncle terminates the stalk ; flowers purjdish. FI. Nov. — 
Dec. — Serratula anthelmintica, Boxb. FI Ind. iii. 405. — Conyza 
anthelmintica, Linn. — Bhcede, ii t. 24. Peninsula, Bengal. 

Msdioal Uses. — ^T he seeds are very hitter, and are considered 
powerfully anthelinintic and diuretic, and are also an ingredient of a 
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oompoimd powder prescribed in snake-bites. An infdsion of them 
is given on tbe Malabar coast for coughs and in cases of flatulency. 
Eeduced to powder and mixed with lime-juice, they are used to 
expel pediculi from the hair. — {Ainelie,) The seeds are about an 
eighth of an inch in length, of a dark-brown colour, covered with 
whitish scattered hairs, cylindrical, tapering towards the base, 
marked with about ten paler longitudinal ridges, and crowned with 
a circle of brown scales, and are nauseous and bitter to the taste. 
Dr Gibson regards them as a valuable tonic and stomachic, in doses 
of 20 to 26 grains. — {Pharm. of India,) It is stated by Ainslie 
that the V, cinerea (Less.) is used in decoctions by the natives to 
promote perspiration in fevers. 

(581) Vitex Negundo {Linn.) N. 0. Verbenace.®. 

Five-leaved Cliaute-tree, Eno. Vellay Noochie, Tam. Ben-nocliic, Mal. Wayala, 
Til. Shumbalie, Duk. Nisinda, Hind. Nishinda, Beno. 

Description. — Arboreous; stem twisted, 10 feet; leaves 
digitate, quinate, opposite, on longish petioles ; leaflets lanceo- 
late, entire, three larger petioled, two smaller sessile ; panicles 
2-branched; flowers blue, fragrant. FI, April — June. — Wight 

I cm. t 519. — Roxb, FI. Ind, iii. 70*. — RhecdCf ii. t. 12. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Deyra Dlioon. 

Medical Uses. — ^This species is similar in medicinal properties 
to the V, trifoUUf but somewhat weaker : the root in decoction is a 
pleasant bitter, and administered in cases of intermittent and typhus 
fevers. The leaves simply warmed are a good application in cases of 
rheumatism and sprains. The Mohammedans smoko the dried leaves 
in cases of headache and catarrh. The dried fruit is considered a 
vermifuge. A decoction of the arpmatic leaves helps to form the 
warm bath for native women after delivery. The root in decoction 
Is used as a vermifuge, and to reduce swellings in the body. — {Ainslie. 
Eoxb.) Dr Fleming remarks that the leaves have a better claim to 
the title of discutient than any other vegebiblo remedy with which 
he is acquainted ; and he adds that their efficacy in dispelling in- 
flammatory swellings of the joints from acute rheumatism, and of 
the testes from suppressed gonorrhsea, are very remarkable. The 
mode of application resorted to by the natives is simple enough ; the 
fresh leaves, put into an earthen pot, are heated over a fire till they 
are as hot as can be borne without pain ; they are then applied to 
the parts affected, and kept there by a bandage ; the application is 
repeated three or four times daily until the swelling subsides. — 
Flem. As. Res. voL xi Pharm, of India. 

Economic UsEa— -Many species of this order yield good timber. 
Such is the Vitex alata (Koxb.) and the V. odtissima (Do.), a large 
tree, somewhat common in su^pine forests. Also the V. arhorm 
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(Do.) The latter, when old, becomes chocolate-coloured, and is 
useful for many economical purposes. — Roxh. ^ 

(582) Vitex trifolia {Linn,) Do. 

Three-leaved Chaste-tree or Indian Privet, Eno. Neer-noochie, Tam. Cara* 
noochie, Mal. Paneo ki shumluiUe, Duk. Neela vayalie. Tsl. Nismdha, Sedoari, 
Hind. 

Description. — Shrub, 10 feet; leaves teniate and quinate; 
leaflets ovate, acute, entire, hoary beneath ; panicle with a 
straight rachis ; pedicels dichotomous ; flowers terminal, race- 
mose, violet. FI, April — May. — Iloxh, FI. Ind, iii. 69. — 
BhcedCf ii. t. 11. Coromandel. Concan. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — The Umivos and young slioots are considered as 
powerfully discuticnt, and am used in fonicntations, or simply applied 
warm in cases of sprains, rheumatism, and contusions, also oxtomally 
in diseases of the skin and swellings. Dio leaves powdered and 
taken with water are a cure for intermittent fevers ; the root, and a 
cataplasm of the leaves, are applied externally in rheumatism and 
local piiins. The fruit is said by the Vytians to bo nervine, cepha- 
lic, and emmenagogue, and is ])rescribecl in powtler in electuary and 
decoction. A clear sweet oil of a greenish colour is extracted from 
the root. — lioxh. A indie, 

(583) Vitis quadraugularis {Wull) N. (J. ViTACEiE. 

Perundei codie, Tam. Tisjangelatn-parenda, Mal. Nullerooiigeli, Tel. Hasjora, 
Bjcno. 

Description. — Climbing ; glabrous ; stem 4-angled, winged ; 
stipules lunate, entire ; leaves alternate, cordate-ovate, serru- 
lated, short-petioled ; umbels .shortly peduncled ; stamens 4; 
petals 4, distinct ; fruit globose, size of a large pea, very acrid, 
1-celled, 1-seeded; flowers small, white. FI. Aug. — Oct. — 
W, A. Prod. i. 125. — Wight Icon, t. 51. — Cissus quadrangu- 

laris, Linn. — Boxh. FI. Ind. i. 407. — Rheede, vii. t. 41. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses, — The leaves and young shoots when fresh are 
sometimes eaten by*the natives, and when dried and powdered are 
given in bowel aflections. Forskal states that the Arabs when sufler- 
ing fmm affections of the spine make beds of the stems. — Ainslig, 

(584) Vitis setosa {Wall) Do. 

Barabutsali, Tel. 

Description. — Climbing; clothed with scattered glandular 
bristly hairs, but otherwise glabrous ; stem herbaceous ; leaves 
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succulent, trifoliate, without a common petiole ; leaflets stalked, 
roundish-ovate or obovate, obtuse with numerous sharp serra- 
tures, cymes peduncled with divaricating branches ; petals 4, 
distinct; stamens 4; style conspicuous; berries red, ovoid, 
hairy, 1-seeded. Flowers in the rainy season. — Wid: A, Prod. 
L 127. — Wight Icon. 170. — Cissus setosus, Bod). FI. Ind. i. 410. 
^Itejahmundry. Mysore. 

Medioal Uses. — ^E very part of the plant is exceedingly acrid. 
The leaves toasted and oiled are applied to indolent tumours, to bring 
them to suppuration. — Roxb. 
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(585) Wsdelia cidendnlacea (Lens.) N. O. Asteiucea. 

Postaley-kaiantagerei. Tam. Pee-cajoni, Mal. Patsoo-poola-goouta-galijerooi 
Tel. Peelal>hungra, Duk. Keshoorya, Beno. 

Description. — Perennial, herbaceous, creeping ; leaves 
opposite, broad-lanceolate, obtuse, entire ; peduncles axillary ; 
flowers bright yellow, Aug. — Jan. — Wight Icon, t 1107. 

— ^Verbesina calendulacea, Linn. — lloxh. FI. hid. iii. 440. — 
Bkude, X. i. 42. Coromandel. Concan. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The leave??, seeds, and flowers, whieli are aro- 
matic to the taste, are considered deobstruent in decoction. The 
plant has a slightly camphoraccous taste. — Roxh. 

(58G) Willughbeia edulis (Roxb.) N. 0. Apocynacea:. 

Luti-am, Benc. 

Description. — Climbing; calyx 5-parted, small; corolla 
salver-shaped, with the tube thicker about the centre, 5-cleft, 
segments oblique ; leaves opposite, elliptic-oblong, acuminated, 
obtuse, with parallel veins ; peduncles cyniose, axillary, sliorter 
than the petioles ; flowers i>ale pink ; berry very large, glob- 
ular, 1-celled, many-seeded. FI, June — Aug. — Roxb, FI. Ind. 
ii. 57. Chittagong. 

Economic Uses. — The milky viscid juice which flows from every 
part of this plant is converted, on exposure to the atmosphere, to an 
inferior kind of caoutchouc. The fruit is eatable. — Ruxb. 

(587) Withania coagolans (Dtmal.) Is. 0. Solanaceas. 

Description. — Shrub, stellately tomentose ; leaves lanceo- 
late-oblong, unequal-sided, thickish, often somewhat twin, both 
sides of the same colour ; flowers dimeious, aggregated in the 
axils; peduncles deflexed. — Dec. Prod. xiii. i)t. 1, p. 685. — 

Puneeria coagulans, — Wight Icon. t. 1616. Scinde. 

Beluchistan. Mountains of Afghanistan. 

Medical Uses. — ^The whole plant is densely covered with minute 
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stellate haiis arranged in tufts. It is easily recognised by its dusky 
asb-grey hue, which in the young leafy shoots has a bluish tmge. 
There is not a shade of green in the whole plant. In Scinde it is 
known by the name of Puneer, The ripe fruits, when fresh, are 
used as an emetic. When dried they are sold in the bazaars, and 
are employed in dyspepsia and flatulent colic. They are prescribed 
in infusion, either alone or mixed with the leaves and twigs of 
Rhazya stricta (Dec.), an excellent bitter tonic, also growing in that 
part of the country. The dried fruit is in universal use throughout 
Beluchistan for coagulating milk in the process of cheese manufac- 
ture.— in Journ, Bomb, As, Soc,, Jan. 1849. 

(588) Withania somnifera (Dunal,) Do. 

Winter Cherry, Eno. Pevetti, Mal. Penerroo, Tel. Asgund, Duk. Ash^ra 
gunda, Benq. Amkoolaiig, Tam. 

Description. — Perennial, 2-3 feet ; stem 2-forked, flexiious ; 
leaves ovate, entire, in pairs, pubescent; calyx 5-toothed, 
segments equal to the length of the tube ; flowers axillary, 
crowded, nearly sessile ; corolla campanulate, yellowish green ; 
berry small, red, size of a pea, covered with a membranaceous, 
angular, inflated calyx. FI. Nearly all the year. — Wight Icon, 
t, 853. — Physalis flexuosa, Linn. — Roxh, FI. Ind. i. 561.-?— 
Bhecde, iv. t. 55. — Coromandel. Concans. Travancore. 
Bengal 

Medical Uses. — The root is said to have deobstruent and 
diuretic properties. The leaves moistened with warm castor-oil are 
useful, externally applied in cases of carbuncle. They are very 
bitter, and are given in infusion in fevers. The seeds are employed 
in the coagulation of milk in making butter. The fruit is diuretic. 
The root and leaves are powerfully narcotic, and the latter is applied 
to inflamed tumours, and the former in obstinate ulcers and rheu- 
matic swellings of the joints, being mixed with dried ginger and so 
applied. The Tolinga physicians reckon the roots alexipharmic. — 
Roxb, Ainslis. 

(689) Wrightia tinctoria {R. Br.) N. 0. ApocYNACBjE. 

Chite-ancaloo, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 10-15 feet ; leaves elliptic-lanceolate 
or ovate-oblong, acuminated, glabrous; panicles terminal, 
branches and corymbs divaricate ; tube of corolla twice as long 
as the calyx ; follicles distinct, but united at the apex ; flowers 
white, fragrant, 1^ inch in diameter when expanded. FI, 
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March — ^May. — Wight Icon, ii t 444. — Neriam tmctorium. — 
Boxb, FI Ind, ii 4. GoromandeL 

Medical Uses. — ^The fresh leaves when well chewed are very 
pungent, and are said quickly to remove the pain of toothache. 
They lose their property by drying. — Wight. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is white, close-grained, and hand* 
some in appearance, looking like ivory ; much used for ornamental 
and useful purposes. A kind of Indigo is prepared from the leaves. 
This is known as ^a?a-indigo, for which a prize was awarded to Mr 
Fischer of Salem . — Roxh Jury Rep, 

(590) Wrightia tomentosa {Rom, et Sch,) Do. 

Nelani-pala, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves oblong, acuininated, downy ; 
corymbs terminal, small ; tube of corolla longer than the calyx ; 
corona fleshy, lacerated into obtuse segments ; follicles dis- 
tinct ; branches downy ; flowers with a white corolla and 
orange-coloured corona. FI, May — June. — Wight Icon,ii, t, 
443. — Nerium tomentosum, Roxh. — FL Ind, ii. 6. — Rhcede^ 
ix. t 3, 4. Circar. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — A yellow juice flows from this plant, which 
mixed with water forms a good yellow dye. 8omo cloths that had 
been dyed with it had preserved their colour for two years as bright 
and as fresh as at first. — (Roxh.) Another 8p(5cie8, the W. mol- 
Ussihiay grow.s in Cachar, the timber of which is the nearest af)proach 
to boxwood there is in that part of the country . — Brotvnlow in A, 
H. JS., Jan. 1864. 
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(591) Zanthochymus pictorins (Roxb.) K O. Clusiace^. 

Dampcl, Hind. Iwara-memadee, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 40 feet ; leaves linear-lanceolate, shin- 
ing ; calyx of 5 unequal sepals ; petals 5, deciduous, alternating 
with tlie sepals ; flowers lateral, fascicled, all bisexual ; ovary 
5-celled ; fruit ovate, pointed, yellow, 1-4 seeded ; flowers 
white. FI. April — June. — W. & A. Prod. i. 102. — Roxh. 
FI. Ind. ii. G38. — Cor. ii. t. 196. Concan. 

Economic Uses. — The fine yellow fruits, something like an orange, 
are eaten by the natives, and are very palatable, but might be 
much improved by cultivation. The fruit when full grown, but not 
ripe, yields a quantity of yellow, resinous, acrid gum like gamboge, 
of the consistence of rich cream. It makes a pretty good water- 
colour, either by itself as a yellow, or in mixture with other colour to 
form green. It is imperfectly soluble in spirit, and still less so in 
water; alkaline salt enables the water to dissolve more of the gum. 
— Roxh. 


(592) Ximenia Americana {Linn.) N. 0. Olacin£.£. 

Oora-nechra, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 15 feet ; calyx small, 4-cleft; petals 4, 
very hairy inside ; thorns axillary or terminating the branch- 
lets, solitary, bearing occasionally leaves or flowers, or even 
smaller thorns ; leaves alternate, oval, emarginate ; peduncles 
4-6 flowered ; drupe oval ; flesh thick ; nut crustaceous ; 
flowers small, dull white, fragrant. FI. June — Sept.— W.&A. 
Prod. i. 89. — Bosdb. FI. Ind. ii. 252. Circars. 

Economic Uses. — ^The yellow fruit, which is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, is of a somewhat acid and sour taste, and is eaten by 
the natives. The kernels taste like fresh filberts. The rind is 
bitter and astringent. The wood is of a yellow colour, somewhat like 
sandal-wood, and its powder is used by the Brahmins on the Coro- 
mandel coast in their religious ceremonies. — Ri^h. 
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(593) Xylocarpns granatum (Kon.) K. 0. Meliaobjb. 

Description. — Tree; leaves abruptly pinnated, leaflets 2- 
pair, elliptical, obtuse, entire ; calyx 4-cleft ; petals 4, reflexed ; 
stamen tube 8-cleft at the apex, the segments 2-parted ; style 
short, with a broad concave stigma ; fruit spherical, 6-12 seeded, 
the pericarp splitting into 4 valves ; seeds angled, with a spongy 
integument; flowers small, yellowish. FL April — May. — 
W. & A. Prod, i. 121. — Roxb. Flor. Ind, ii. 240.— Amb, 
iii. t 61. Soonderbunds. 

Medical Uses. — This is common in low swampy situations in all 
parts of the East. The hark, as well as other parts of tho tree, is 
extremely bitter and astringent. It is much used by tho Malays in 
cholera, colic diarrhoea, and other abdominal allbctions. — Pharm, of 
India, 


(594) Xyris Indica {Linn.) N. 0. Xyridaceje. 

Kotsjellcli-pullu, Mal. Choena, Dkno. Dali dool), Dkno. 

Descuiption. — Annual, 1 foot ; leaves radical, cnsiforin, on 
one edge slit into a slieatli for the scape, p<.)inted, smooth; head 
globular ; scales roundish ; scaj)e naked, round, striated, tins 
length of the leavers, each supporting a round, ilower-bearing 
head ; calyx 3-leaved ; petals 3, unguiculatc, with oval crenato 
borders, just rising above the scales ; flowcTS bright yellow. 

FL Nov.— Dec.— FI. Ind. i. ix. t, 71. 

S. Concan. Coromandel. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The Juice of tho leaves mixed with vinegar is 
applied externally in castis of itch. The h?ave.s and root boiled in 
oil are coiLsidered useful in leprosy on the Malabar coast. Tii Bengal 
the plant is re(ikoned of great value a.s an easy and certain cure for 
ringworm. — Roxh. 


29 
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(595 Zanonia Indica {Linn.) N. 0. CucuEBiTACEiE. 

Baiiclolier fmit, Enq. Penar-valli, Mal. 

Description. — Climbing; leaves alternate, large, elliptical, 
acute, slightly cordate at the base, 3-nerved, paler below, entire, 
without stipules ; x^anicles axillary ; fruit oblong, elongated, 
tapering from the apex to the base, slightly 3-angled ; male 
flowers, calyx 3-lobed, petals 5, sjireading ; female flowers, limb 
of calyx 5-lobcd, tube cohering with the ovary ; ovary 3-celled ; 
styles 3, spreading, 2-cleft at the apex ; seeds ovate, with a 
large foliaceous border ; tendrils axillary ; flowers small, white. 
FI, Sept. — Oct. — W, & A. Prod, i, 340. — Itheede, viii. t, 47, 48. 
Malabar. Alwaye, near Cochin. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves beaten up with milk and butter are 
applied as a liniment in aiitispfismodie all’ections. — {Rheede.) This 
is a curious and mrc plant. Tlio fruit is Ih^sliy, and is marked round 
the apex by a circular lino. It is 3-celled, opening at tlio top by 3 
valves, and is somewhat 3-angled. In each cell are 2 seeds, making 
six in all. The Heshy part of the placenta smells exactly Hke the 
cucumber, and the seeds are excessively bitter to the taste. The 
young shoots are covered with a thin, shining, light-brown cuticle, 
easily peeling off wlieii handled. The bitterness of the^e seeds is 
a refutation of Decandolle’s remark, that the seeds of tliis family 
never partake of the property of the piilj) that surrounds them. The 
fruit is called the Bandolier fruit, from the form of its seed-vessels. 
These dried oblong capsules, open at the top, are very singular in 
appearance. — Lindlcy, Pers, Obs, 

(596) Zanthozylon Bhetsa {Dec,) K. 0. Xanthoxtlaces. 

Moolleela. Mal. Blietsa-maum, Tel. 

Descriftion. — Tree, 50 feet, everywhere armed with prickles; 
bark corky ; leaves alternate, equally pinnated ; leaflets 8-16 
pair, lanceolate, unequal-sided, entire, glabrous; panicles 
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terminal ; petals and stamens four ; capsule sessile^ solitary, 
globose; seeds solitary, round, glossy black; flowers small, 
yellow ; capsule 1-celled. FI. Oct. — KTov. — W. & A. Prod. L 
148. — ^Fagara Ehetsa, Rotd). FI. Ind. i. 417. — Rheede, v. t. 34. 
Coromandel mountains. 

Economic Uses. — The unripe capsules are like small berries ; they 
are gratefully aromatic, and taste like the skin of a fresh orange. 
The ripe seeds taste like pepper, and are used as a substitute. The 
specific name Rhetsa means in Teloogoo a Sommittee, or select as- 
sembly. Under the shade of this tree the hill people assefiible to 
examine, agitate, and determine public affairs, deliver discourses, &c. 
The bark is aromatic, put in food as a condiment instead of limes 
and pepper. It is cooked with sugar or honey ; and mixed with onions, 
mustard-seed, and ginger, makes a good pickle. The berries are acid 
and succulent. — Roxh. 


(597) Zantkoxylon triphyllum Do. 

Descuiption, — S mall tree without prickles ; leaves opposite, 
trifuliolate, leailets oblong, somewliat unequal-sided at the base, 
acuminated; panicles axillary, longer than the petioles; cap- 
sule obovate, smooth ; flowers small, wliiie. FL April — May. — 
iJalz. B(mh. Flor. p. 45, — Fagara triphylhi, Roxh . — Evodia 

triphylla, Dec. Prod. i. 724. — Wight Icon, t. 149. Western 

Ghauts. 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields a resin, H])ociincns of which wore 
sent to the Madras Kxliibition, but tli(3 (piantity prcMluccd did not 
warrant its l>cing of importance in a commercial point of view. The 
capsules arc .smaller than those in the last species, hut possess the 
same aromatic properties. ltumphiu.s states that in Amboyna the 
women prepare a cosmetic from the bark, and apply it to improve 
their complexions. Of another ai>ccies, the Z. Iimtih ( Wall), growing 
in the Himalaya, tlic seeds are used as an aromatic tonic, and also 
the bark. The small branches arc u.sod as tooth-brushes, and the 
larger ones to triturate the homp-plant with. The capsules and 
seeds are said to intoxicate fish. I'he timber is used for walking- 
sticks and pestles. It is strongly armed with prickles. The aromatic 
fruit is used as a condiment. ~-(Po«<7c?P# Purtj. Prod.) The Z. 
Budrunrja (Dec.) ^ows in Assam. The seeds have the fragrance of 
lemon-peel, and being of a warm spicy nature, are used medicinally 
by the natives. The fruit of the Z. elatum (Itoxb.) growing in 
Hohilcund and Oude yields an aromatic essential oil — Fharm. of 
India. 
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(598) Zapania nodillora (Linn.) X. 0. Yerbenaceje. 

Podootalle, Tam. Bokena, Ttx. Balcya cethcecanuee, Mal. Bhoocokra, Hihd. 
Chota okra, Bkno. 

Description. — Annual, creeping; stem rougliisli, with ad- 
pressed biacuininatc hairs, herbaceous, filiform, ramous, pro- 
cumbent, rooting at the joints ; leaves cuneate-spathulate, 
entire at the base, above rounded, obtuse or sub-acute, equally 
and sharply serrated, obsoh^tely veined, fiat ; peduncles axil- 
lary, solitary, filiform, cxserled ; ca])itula ovoid and at length 
cylindrical; calyx 2-])arted, .slightl 3 M.)icarinate ; carinai pub- 
eriilous; flowers small, white. FI. All the ^^ar. — Wight Icon* 

iv. t. 14G3. — Jihecdc, x. t. 47. Streams and banks of rivers 

in South India. 

MEDiOATi Uses. — T he leaves and 3 'oiing shoots, -wliieh are very 
bitter and astringent, are given to children in indigestion and 
diarrheea. Tliey are also occasionally' recommended as a drink for 
women after lying-in. — AiiMe. 

(599) Zea Mays (Linn.) IS". 0. Graminace^:. 

Maize or Indian Corn, Eno. 

Description. — Erect, simple ; culm tapering, smooth ; 
leaves broad, fiat, meiabrauaceous ; sheaths slightly com- 
pressed ; ligula short, membranaceous, silky - ciliated, 2- 
keelcd; male raceme terminal, poduncled, simple or generally 
furnished below with single or many spreading branches ; 
spikelets twin, one short, one longer pedicelled ; female spikes 
axillary, solitary, sessile ; sheaths 4-5, spathiform ; stigmas 
numerous, exserted ; spikelets numerous, sessile, in many 
rows, rows approximated by pairs ; male spikelets oblong, 
2-flowered, each flower with 2 paleqp, male sessile ; glumes 
two. externally pubescent, upper one shoiter; paleie two, 
nearly equal ; stamens 3 ; filaments subulate ; anthers linear, 
4-sulcate, 2-celled, 2-lobed ; ovary oblique, sessile, roundish- 
ovate, externally convex, smooth, glabrous. — Kimth. En. 
Plant, vi. 15. — Lam. Ill, t, 749. — Mays Zea, Gcertn, Fruct, i. 
6, t 1,/. 9. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — T his is a native of the continent of America, 
and was not known in Europe till after the discovery of the J^ew 
World, What wheat is to the natives of Europe, or rice to the in- 
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habitants of Asia, maize is to tlie inhabitants of both North and 
South America. 

The produce of this plant is very large. The stalk grows seven 
or eight feet in height, and bears two sorts of flowoi’s. Those 
bearing the stamens ai\i in separate janielos, at the top of the plant ; 
whilst those bearing the pistils, M-hich become the grain, are borne 
on the sides of the plant. When the grains are ripened, they are 
arranged in live or six rows around a common axis, and are then 
called cobs, whicli contain as many as 700 or 800 gniins. There are 
many sorts of maize, which differ in the size of the cobs as well as 
in the number of tlio grains which they contain. Some sorts are 
of a pale or golden yellow, wliilst others are reddish or })urple. Tho 
grains are roundish and compressed, and vary in size from n grain 
of wheat to a ki(lney-b(*an. The maize plant i.s said to grow wild 
at the present day in tlu5 nortlnun regions of Mexico, and in tho 
soutlnTii districts of the lioeky Mountains. 

Since tile discovery of tlie New World, its culture has extended 
to every other (juartiT of the globe. It is exteiisivc^ly cultivated in 
Europe as high as oO and 5:i degrees north latitude*. Jt is also 
}»roduced in the West India Islands, on the coasts of Africa, and in 
the East Indies and China. In many of tliese countries its culture 
is rapidly extending, and it bids fair to vie with rice*- and -wheat in 
feeding the human family. In the United States alom*, the yearly 
produce of this grain is estimated at 0(K>,0(K),()U() bushids. 

Tlie- green cobs are gathered and cookiul like jieas or asjiaragus, 
and afford a very agreeable article of diet. Eor this purpose tho 
maize might be grown in England. This jdant lias also l)e(*n em- 
ployed in the manufacture of sugar. lake the other ccirofds, it con- 
tains a considerable (juaiitity of sugar in its stem, which may bo 
exiraid-ed in the same* way as from the sugar-caiue 

When the grain is rijieiietl it is usually drie<l before a lire, and 
ground into meal, which is called “hominy.” Tliis is used liko 
oatmeal for making j)oiTi<lge, or for juiddiugs and cakes. It is a 
wholesome and nutritious food, and contains a larger ([uantity of 
fatty matter tlian otlier cereal grains. The grains of maiz(5 aro of 
different colours, tho jirevailing hue being yellow, sometimes ap- 
proacliing to wliite, and at others deepifiiing to red. Domestic 
animals, especially liorses, speedily become fat when fed upon it, 
their fh*sh becoming at the .same time remarkably firm. 

Of all the cereals, maize is tliij leiist Hu])ject to disease. Illight, 
mildew, or nist are unknown to it. It is never liable to bo beaten 
down by rain, and in climates and seasons ffivouralde to its growth 
and maturity, the only enemies the cultivator has to dread are 
insects in the early stages, and birds in the later periods of its 
cultivation. 

Next to rice, it fonns the most imxioriant croj) in the east, and is 
stated, and we believe correctly, to have a greater range of tem- 
perature than any otlier of the cereal grasses. In Bengal, which 
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excellence the coimtiy tar rice, the cultme of 
Ikdian com is not earned to anything like the same extent as it is 
in Behar and Upper India. In the former province it forms with 
the Jowar, Janeera, and Shamah, the staple article of food for the 
bulk of the inhabitants. 

The land intended for maize should be ploughed up in May, and 
where the soil is poor, it should receive a top-dressing of manure. 
A second ploughing should be given, allowing a little interval 
between the two, in order that the soil may derive full benefit from 
exposure to the sun and atmosphere. With the first showers of the 
rainy, season sowing should commence. The seed should be sown 
in rows sufficiently far apart (say 4 feet) to admit of a plough 
being used after the plant has reached a certain height. Where it 
is not intended to use a plough, half that space between each row 
will suffice. The holes should be from 12 to 18 inches apart, with 
four seeds placed in each, and a thin covering of earth placed over 
them. When the plants are about 4 inches high, the field should 
be carefully hoed to remove the weeds, shortly after which it should 
receive its first ploughing, a second being given when the blossom 
appears. After the second ploughing the earth should be placed 
round the roots, and all shoots from the parent plant removed, as 
they only tend to weaken it, and yield no produce. 

When the grains in tlie ears are formed and begin to harden, the 
top and leaves of the plants should be removed, and tied up (after 
drying two or three days) in bundles for fodder for the cattle. The 
grain, when hard and ripe, should be gathered, well dried, aiid put 
away in an airy place in husk, as it will keep more free from 
weevil in that state than if shelled, though more bulky, and oc- 
cupying a larger place in the storehouse. 

Such is the simple and easy mode of raising this most important 
crop. About six seers of seed are sufficient for sowing a piece of 
ground equal to an English acre. The returns vary according to 
soil, situation, and mode of treatment. Under very favourable 
conditions it will yield from four to five hundred fold. Another 
great advantage is, that it occupies land for not more than four 
months. Two crops can be raised in one year from the same land, 
by making the first sowings in March or April ; but this is seldom 
done, as it necessitates irrigation for the first crop, and this adds 
very considerably to the expense of raising . — Indian Fields June 
1859. 

It has been said that Indian com is free fi'om all liability to 
disease. This, however, has been contradicted, for it has been 
asserted that a diseased state of this grain, similar in its nature to 
that of rye, has been met with in Columbia. The ill effects attri- 
buted, however, to ergot of maize, are by no means of so fatal a 
character. Its action, when administered medicinally, is said to be 
more powerful than that of ergot of rye. It is, however, unques- 
tionable that the disease is of the rarest occurrence. — lamkester. 
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The leaves of the xnaise plant* ate oapah^ of a nuttitive' 

substance or bread-stuff for human food^^a na^tSKf^ jCapa^ 

of being spun and woven like flax, and ultimatety a pmpi fipom 
which a most beautiful paper can be produced. The whole nMa of 
the head-leaves yields on an average one-third of its substotioe for 
spinning, one-third for paper, and one-third for food. The whole 
of the fibrous substance may also be worked up into paper. The 
process as carried on in the Imperial Paper Manufactory at Schoe- 
gelmuehle, in Lower Austria, gives a produce of 100 lb. of paper, 
from 300 to 350 lb. of head -leaves, irrespective of the other 
materials, and one lot of such leaves costs only 6s. (3 Es.) when 
delivered at the paper factory. To produce the same quantity of 
paper, about 160 lb. of rags would be required. According to the. 
official returns there are 35,000,000 acres of land in Austria 
planted with maize, the annual product of head-leaves from which 
is estimated at 2,750,000 cwts. If the whole of this is worked up 
into paper, the yield would be enormous, exceeding 1,500,000 lb. 
annually. So strong and durable is mai/o paper, tliat if ground 
short, it is even said it can bo used as an excellent substitute for 
glass, so great is its natural transparency and firmness . — PowelVs 
Punj, Prod, 


(GOO) Zingiber officinale {Iloscoe.) N. 0. ZiNOiBEJiACBiE. 

Common Ginger, Eng. Jngio, Tam. IhcIu, Mal. Ullum, Tel. South, Hind. 
Udruck, Ada, Bicno. 

Description. — Ilhizorue tuberous, biennial; steins erect 
and oblique, invested by tlie smooth sbeaths of the leaves, 
generally 3 or 4 feet bigb, and annual ; leaves wsub-sessile on 
thyir long sheaths, bifarious, linear-laiic(;()late, very smooth 
above and nearly so underneath; sheaths smooth, crowned 
with a bifid ligula ; scapes radical, solitary, a little removed 
from the stems, 6-12 inches bigli, enveloped in a few obtuse 
sheaths, the uppennost of which sometimes end in tolerably 
long leaves ; spikes oblong, the size of a man's thumb ; 
exterior bracts imbricated, l-flowered, obovate, smooth, mem- 
branous at the edge, faintly striated lengthwise ; interior 
enveloping the ovary, calyx, and the greater part of the tube 
of the corolla ; flowers small ; calyx tubular, opening on one 
side, 3-toothed ; corolla with a double limb ; outer of 3, nearly 
equal, oblong segments, inner a 8.-lobed lip, of a dark-purple 
colour ; ovary oval, 3-celled, with many ovules in each ; 
style filiform. FL Aug. — Oct. — Eoxh, FL Ind. i. 47. — 
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Amomum Zingiber, Linn. — Bheede, xi. t 12. Cultivated 

over all the warmer parts of Asia. 

Medical Uses. — The Ginger plant is extensively cultivated in 
India from the Himalaya to Capo Comorin. In the former moun- 
tains it is successfully reared at elevations of 4000 or 5000 feet, 
requiring a moist soil. The seeds are seldom perfected, on account 
of the great increase of the roots. These roots or rhizomes have a 
jdeasant aromatic odour. When old they are scalded, scraped, and 
dried, and are then the white ginger of the shops ; if scalded without 
being 8 cra 2 )ed, the black ginger. It is not exactly known to what 
country the ginger plant is indigenous, though Ainslie states it to 
be a native of China, whdo Joebel asserts that it is a native of 
Guinea. 

It is still considered doubtful whether the black and white gin- . 
gor arc not j^roducod by different varieties of the plant, liumphius 
asserts j)ositively that there are two distinct plants, the white and 
the rod ; and Dr Wright has stated in the London Medical Journal, 
that two sorts — namely, the white and black — are cultivated in 
Jamaica. The I'ollowing account of its cultivation is given in 
Simmoiurs Commercial Products : The Malabar ginger exported 
Ironi Calicut is the produce of the district of Sbernaad, situated to 
the south of Calicut ; a place chiefly inhabited by Moplas, who look 
upon the ginger cultivation as a most valuable and profitable trade, 
which in fact it is. The soil of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and 
so well suitcMl for the cultivation of ginger, that it is reckoned the 
best, and in fact the only i)lace in Malabar where ginger grows and 
thrives to perfection. Graycdly grounds are considered unfit ; the 
same may be said of swampy ones ; and whilst the former chock the 
growth of the ginger, the latter tend in a great measure to rot the 
root. Thus the only suitable kind of soil is that which, being red 
earth, is yet free from gravel, and the soil good and heavy. The 
cultivation generally couauences about the middle of May, after the 
ground has undergone a thorough process of ploughing and har- 
rowing. 

At the commencement of the monsoon, beds of 10 or 12 feet long 
by 3 or 4 feet wide are formed, and in these beds small holes are 
dug at j to 1 foot apart, wdiich are filled with manure. The roots, 
hitherto carefully buried under sheds, are dug out, the good ones 
picked from those which are affected by the moisture, or any other 
concomitant of a half-yeai-’s exclusion from the atmosphere, and the 
process of clipping them into suitable sizes for planting performed 
by cutting the ginger into pieces of 1 J to 2 inches long. These are 
then buried in the holes, which have been previously manured, and 
the whole of the beds are then covered with a good thick layer of 
green leaves, which, whilst they serve as manure, alse contribute to 
keep the beds from unnecessary dampness, which might otherwise 
be occasioned by the heavy falls of rain during the mouths of June 
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and July. Rain is essentially requisite for the growth of the ginger; 
it is also, however, necessary that the beds be constantly kept from 
inundation, which, if not carefully attended to, the crop is entirely 
ruined; great precaution is therefore taken in forming drains be> 
tween the beds, letting water out, thus preventing a superfluity. 
On account of the great tendency some kinds of leaves have to bre^ 
worms and insects, strict care is observed in the choosing of them, 
and none but the particular kinds used in manuring ginger are taken 
in, lest the wrong ones might fetch in 'worms, which, if once in the 
beds, no remedy can bo resorted to successfully to destroy them ; 
thus they in a very short time ruin the crop. Worms bred from the 
leaves laid, on the soil, though highly destructive, are not so per- 
nicious to ginger cultivation as those which proceed from the offoct 
of the soil. The former kind, wliilst they destroy the beds in which 
they once appear, do not spread tlumisidvcs to the other beds, be 
they over so close ; but tlic latter kind must of course be found in 
almost all the beds, as they <lo not ]>roceed from accidental causes, 
but from the nature of tlie soil. In cases like these, the whole crop 
is (»ftcntime3 ruined, and the cultivators are thereby subjected to 
heavy losses. 

Tlie rhizomes when first dug up are red internally, and wdicn pro- 
cured fresh and young an*. ]>reserved in sugar, constituting the pre- 
served ginger of the shops. Essence of ginger is nuuh^ by stoe})ing 
ginger in alcohol. With regard to its medical uses, ginger, from its 
stimulant and carminative ]>roperties, is used in toothaclu'S, gout, 
rheumatism of the jaws, and relaxed uvula, with good elVect, and 
the essence of ginger is said to promote digestion, (linger is said 
to act powerfidly on the mucous membrane, though its effects are 
not always so decided on the remoter organs as on those which 
it comes into immediate contact witli. Ikundicial results have been 
arrived at when it has b(*eii administered in pulmonary and catar- 
rhal afl’ections. Headaches liave also been fn^cpieiitly relieved by 
the application of ginger - poultices to the forediead. The native 
doctors recommend it in a variety of ways externally in paralysis 
and rheumatism, and internally with other ingrediemts in inter- 
mittent fevers. Dry or white ginger is ^jailed Sookhoo in Tamil, 
and South in Dukhanie ; and the green ginger is Injee in Tamil, and 
Udruck in Dukhanie. TTie ginger from Malabar is reckoned superior 
to any other. — Ainslic, Simmonds. 

(COl) ZizyphtiB glabrata (Ileyne), N. 0. Rhamnace^. 

Carookoova, Tam. Kakoopala, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet, tmanned ; leaves alternate, 
ovate -oblong, obtuse, crenate - serrated, glabrous, 3 -nerved; 
cymes axillary, scarcely longer than the petioles, few-flowered; 
drtlpe turbinate, yellow, with a soft gelatinous pulp; calyx 
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5-cleft ; petals obdvate, unguiculate; styles 2, nearly distinct; 
ovary 2-celled ; nut hard and thick, rugose, obovate, flattened, 

1- 2 celled; flowers small, greenish yellow. FI. April~May. — 

W. A. Prod. i. 162. — Wight Icon. t. 282. — Zizyphus trinervia, 
Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 606. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the leaves is given to purify the 
blood in cases of cachexia. — AinsUe. 

(602) Zizjrphus jujuba (Lmn.) Do. 

Jujuhc-tree, Eno. ElcTidie, Tam. Pcrintotldali or Eleiitlia, Mal. Reygoo, Tel. 
Beyr, Duk. KooI, Beno. 

Description. — S mall tree, 16 feet; stipulary prickles short, 
in pairs or solitary, often wanting, especially on the young 
branches ; leaves elliptical or oblong, sometimes coarsely 
toothed at the apex, seiTulated, acutisli or obtuse or slightly 
cordate at the base, U 2 )per side glabrous, under side as well 
as young branches and petioles covered with dense tawny 
tomentum ; cymes sessile or very shortly peduncled ; ovary 

2- celled; styles 2, united to the middle; drupe spherical, yellow 
when ripe; nut rugose, 2-celled ; flowers greenish yellow. FI. 
Aug. — Oct. — W. & A. Prod. i. 162. — Wight Icon. t. 99. — Boxh. 

FI. Ind. i. 608. — Ehamnus jujuba, Linn. — Bhccde, iv. t. 41. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The fniit is eatable. It is sweet and mealy. 
There is a variety of the tree which produces a long fruit, which 
is excellent to the taste, called in Bengal Ntm-lcela-hjol. Of the 
former the wood is tough and tolerably strong, and is used in 
ordinary constructive work. The bark is used by tanners. — (AinsUe. 
iStewarfs Purtj. Phmis.) The timber is good for saddle-trees and 
ornamental work, as well as for sandals. It is close and even- 
grained. A kind of kino is procured from the bark. — Beddome, 
Flor. Sylv. t. 149. 

This is the most common species in Northern India ; but in gar- 
dens there is a variety or distinct species with oblong fruit which 
attains a considerable size, and when grafted yields a pleasant-tasted 
fruit called Ber^ which may be styled the Indian jujube. The fruit 
of the wild kind is dried and powdered, as was done with the lotus 
of the Lotophagi. This powder is called in Hindee, Berchoonee. 
This species bears a kind of lac in Northern India, called Beree-M- 
lakh, w^hich is used for dyeing leather, cotton, and sUk. Some of the 
species of this order are s;iid to possess astringent leaves, and some 
are remarkable for the goodness and denseness of their wood. — Royle. 
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(603) Zizyphns zylopyra {WUld.) Do. 

Gotee, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; stipulary prickles solitary, or in pairs, 
or wanting ; leaves alternate, broadly elliptical or orbicular, 
slightly cordate at the base, sen^ulated, under side pale, softly 
pubescent, finely reticulated, upper side pubescent when 
young ; cymes short ; ovary 3-celled ; styles 3, united below ; 
drupe turbinate, nut globose, hard, slightly rugose, 3-celled ; 
flowers greenish yellow. FL Aug. — Oct. — W, & A, Frod, i. 
162. — Roxb. FL Ind, i. 611. — Z. elliptica, RoxK — Z. Caracutta, 

Roxh, — Ehamnus xylopyrus, lictz, Courtalluni. Cochin. 

Southern India generally. 

Economic Uses. — Cattle eat the young shoots and leaves. Tho 
kernels arc edible, and taste like filbcirts. TIhj wood is yellowish or 
orangd-coloured, very hard and durable, and not heavy. The fruit 
is miioh used by shotunakers to blacken l(^ather and to make Idacking, 
Wight remarks that this species may always be recognisetl })y tho 
leaves being pale and soft beneath, and the ovary 3-cciled. — Gibnon, 
Wi<jht, 
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BAMBOO. 

Central Provinces, Wi July 18G6. — Among the many interesting 
papers and circulars penned by Mr Temple during his late tour 
through the province, is one on the bamboo forests in the north- 
cast of the Phundara district. The Chief Commissioner says, in 
a circular to the Conservator of Forests : — 

At Phanpore, near Ilutta, on the banks of the Xleo river, and on 
the banks of the Sonar river between Saiijeo and Pejaghur, and 
around the latter place, both localities being at the base of the 
eastern part of the Saiitpoora range,' arc found the rare kind of large 
bamboo which ])articularly attracted the Chief Commissioner’s at- 
tention, and to which the following remarks alone refer. 

These bamboos are of great size and beauty ; at the base they 
vary from six to ten inches in diameter, taj)ering up to a })oint of 
almost needle lineness at the height of eighty or ninety feet ; they 
tower above the surrounding Ibrests. They are invfiriably hollow, 
and the colour of their stems when in their prime is of a bright and 
rich emerald green. In the vernacular of the country these bamboos 
are called “Kuttung,” which name is said to have been given them 
because they are covered with long sharj) thorns. This may or may 
not bo the true origin of their name, but it is quite certain that 
they are covered with thorns, while the common solid bamboos are 
not. 

There is every reason to suppose — indeed it is stated by persons 
now living — that less than one hundred years ago the plains of Ilutta 
were more or less covered or studded with clumps of Kuttungs,’* 
which have since been swept away by the advance and spread of 
civilisation. This fact is >veU preserved in the name Kuthengee, so 
commonly belonging to viUages in this neiglibourhood. The culti- 
vation is now daily advancing, and will, unless measures are taken 
to prevent it, in the course of a few short years, entirely clear away 
the few that remain of the once innumerable Kuttungs.” 

Mr Temple believes that bamboos of this kind ai*e only to be 
found in three accessible places in the Central Provinces — namely, 
near Sironcha, at Khampare, and in the neighbourhood of Bejaghur ; 
and in none of these places are they very plentiful. If there be any 
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more accessible places, homes of this bamboo, we will be glad to 
hear of them. From Bejaghur came those noble specimens of eighty 
or ninety feet long which attracted so much attention at the Nagpore 
exhibition. 

At all events, the supply from this species must be a limited one. 
The trees grow in clumps or clusters (bhera) of from thirty to lifty 
each. These clumps may perhaps be counted by the hundred, but 
not more. About the value of these “ Kuttungs ” there can be no 
question. Every year thousands are cut and sold in the bazaars, 
such as those of Kamptoe, where thei'e is always a good demand. 
The common mode of felling these bamboos is Wiisteful in the 
extreme. The first woodcutter who comes to a cluiiij) of bamboos 
in all probability requires just as many as he can carry away on iiis 
back ; but one entire baml>oo is as much as at least two men can 
carry, conseciuently the single woodcutter cuts off the upper ends of 
the outside bamboos to make for himself a suitable load. The next 
man that comes fimls all the good bamboos lodged round a wall of 
almost useless and imjMinetrable stum])s fifteen and twiuity feet high, 
and is. obliged to follow the example of him who came before, aricl 
content himsiilf with merel}' tlu; uppi'r j)arts of the bamboos. The 
conse<|uence of all this is, that not one lialf of the bamboos killed are 
brouglit to the market and utilised. Again, too, in most clumps 
the living bamboos are hamjiered, indeed sometimes almost weighed 
down, by the dead ones. The elimination of the latter would, if 
possible, 1x5 a great gain. 

It is worthy of remark that all ])la(!(‘s where “Kuttungs” are 
known to abound, a river is conveniently near at band, ready at 
any rate during the floods, t(j furnish w'ater-carriage for the heavy 
produce of the forests. Kt^ar Sironcha tluire an*, the Indrawatty and 
the (lodavery, on wdiieh timber, &c., can be floated down to the sea- 
coast. At Bhanjiore is the Deo nud<lee, which in some- place,a is not 
only overhung but almost ov(*rarch(;d by “ Kuttungs,” which grow 
along its banks. On this river, and tlie- Sonar at Bejaghur, the 
“ Kuttungs ” could be floated dowui into the Bagh nuddee, and thence 
into the Wyngunga and (kxlavery to the sea, or any intermediate 
place they might be required. 

The Chief Commissioner considers that the value of the “ Kut- 
tungs ” is greatly increased by the fact that tliey grow so near to con- 
siderable streams. For altlnmgh they arc situated in very remote 
places, yet they can be easily reached, and, wlien cut, can without 
difficulty be tran8]»ortcd to the markets. 

Mr Temple is not aware that any arrangements have been made 
by the forest department for the conservation of the “ Kuttungs,” 
but is under the impres.sion that the matter has not yet attracted 
much of the attention of your officers. The Chief Commissioner, 
therefore, requests that arrangements be made for the conservation of 
these bamboos. They are not situated generally on Bhalsa or 
Government land ; where they are so situated, there will of course be 
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no difficulty ; when they are not so situated, they will of course be 
on the land of zemindars, who are bound to conform to instructions 
received regarding forestry. 

In Major Beddome’s Report to Government for 1869-70, he states 
regarding the dying out of the bamboo : “ There has been a general 
dying out during the last two years of the large bamboos {Bambusa 
arwndinacea) throughout Wynaad, Coorg, South Canara, and 
portions of the Anamallays, &c. In all the large tracts of this giant 
grass about Sultan’s Battery and Manantoddy, there was nothing to 
be seen last cold season but dead culms, — not a single living clump ; 
and a great portion died in 1868, the remainder in 1869. Opinions 
differ as to the duration at different periods, varying from twenty to 
eighty years ; it is probably about thirty years. It may be of interest 
to future observers to know that the general dying out in the tracts 
alluded to took place during the last two years. Occasionally a 
single clump, or one or two culms in a clump, would be seen flower- 
ing or dying out, but these were isolated inshinces, and did not 
affect the general aspect of the jungle. Now there is not a living 
bamboo to be seen. The seed has already commenced to come up 
in many parts, but the young plant grows for a long period (one to 
three years) like a clump of grass, making only root-way before it 
begins to throw up its gigantic culms. When once these start they 
will sometimes grow to the length of twenty or even thirty feet in 
one month. There will bo a great dearth of bamboos in all the 
forests on the western side of the presidency for the next two or 
three years.” 

A groat deal has boon written on the subject of the flowering and 
immediate dying of the bamboo. Buchanan; in his journey from 
Madras through the counties of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
alluding to the trees ho observed in passing through the Anamalya 
forest, writes thus regarding the bamboo : “ Hero are both the hol- 
low and the solid kinds. When fifteen years old, they are said to 
bear fruit and then to die. The grain is collected by the rude tribe 
called Malasir, and is occasionally used by all ranks of people.” 

Dr Wallich alludes to the subject in a report to Government in 
the year 1825, in reference to the celebrated grove of bamboos 
which surrounds the extensive city of Rampore, in Rohilkund, to a 
breadth of thirty to forty feet. “ I had hoard,” observes Dr 
Wallich, “ a great deal about this unique object, and was therefore 
the more solicitous to collect all the information I could on the spot. 
It has been in a state of universal blossoming in 1824, so universal 
that there was not among its million of stems a single one to be 
seen which was not dead ; they were all leaning on each other or 
fallen to the ground. I observed with peculiar pleasure that the 
Nawab had adopted a very effectual and judicious plan of defending 
the tender age of the myriads of seedling bamboos, which were seen 
growing on the site as thickly as you can conceive it possible, by not 
allowing one of the old and withered stems to be cut or in any way 
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disturbed. 1 was told by somo old inhabitants that the hedge was 
reproduced in the same manner forty years ago (I should have 
estimated its age at only twenty-fivo years), and that similar re- 
newals have succeeded each other for ages past. I found the treo to 
be of the unarmed kind, and was surprised to find that the largest 
even were inferior in diameter as well as in the thickness of the 
sides.” 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, in tlie account of his excursion to Tonglo from 
Darjeeling, has a few remarks on the flowering of the bamboo : 
“ At about 4000 feet the great bamboo abounds ; it flowers every 
year, which is not the case with all others of this genus, most of which 
flower profusely over large tracts of country once in a great many 
years, and tlien die away, their place being supplied by seedlings, 
which grow with immense rapidity. This well-known fact is not 
due, as some suppose, to the life of the species being of such a 
duration, but to lavourablu circumstances in the season.” — (Hima- 
layan Journals, i. If).').) 

The age to whicli the bamboo will attain under favourable cir- 
cumstances, and whether diflereiit varieties have diflbrent ages, has 
never, it is Ixdieved, been accurately ascertained. 8ir William 
Sleeman, indecul, menti<»ns (‘ Uaiublesand ItecollectioiiH of an Indian 
Ollicial’) tliat tlio life of the common large bamboo is about fifty 
years, but Ikj does not states liis authority for this assertion. Dr 
Wallich mentions in his ritport, quoted above, that be should have 
estimated tlio age of the ltam[M)re plant at only twenty years, 
thougli the inhai»itunts stated it to be about forty — that is to say, a 
flowering similar to that he describes had not taken phwie for forty 
years. ^Mr Jones remarks, in his communication to tlio Society 
alreatly cited, that the sign of bearing to which ho alludes had 
showed itself after the laps(‘ of twenty years, and that sfuno veiy old 
people could not call to their recollection when it had previously 
boriK! seed. This circumstance, cou])led with the fact that this bear- 
ing is not confined to the more, matured j>lant, lioth old and young 
flowering at the same tiimi, would almost lead one to doubt that it 
follows the regular course by which nature governs the other orders 
of vegetation ; but rather that, as has been observed, it may bo 
encouraged by particular circumstances connected with elemental 
changes. 

In the early part of 1857, as may bo remembered, many of the 
bamboos in Calcutta and other parts of l^ower Bengal blossomed and 
seeded abundantly : the season liad been unusually dry throughout 
Eastern Bengal and on to Assam, where the scarcity of grain was 
much felt Mr Jones, in the paper above mentioned, observes that 
native superstition assigns to the appearance of the seed a certainty 
of impending famine — “ for,” say the Brahmins, “ when bamboos 
produce sustenance, we must look to heaven for food.” But he adds, 
‘^for the hundredth time, perhaps, is Brahminical prescience belied, 
for never was a finer crop of rice on the field than in the present 
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season of 1836.” That the scarcity of foodjias been partially relieved 
by the seeding of the bamboo we have an instance in the case cited 
by Mr Stewart, the collector of Canara, as also' by Mr Charles 
Blechynden in the following words : “ In the month of February of 
the year 1812 a failure occurred in the rice crops in the province of 
Orissa. Much distress was the consequence, a general famine was 
apprehended, and would no doubt have taken place, but for a merci- 
ful interposition of Providence in causing a general flowering of all 
the bamboos of the thorny kind, both old and young, throughout 
the district. 

The grain obtained from these bamboos was most plentiful, and 
gave sustenance to thousands ; indeed the poorer, and therefore the 
greater portion, of the inhabitants, subsisted for some time solely on 
this food. So great was the natural anxiety that was evinced to 
obtain the grain, that hundreds of people were on the watch day and 
night, and cloths were spread under every clump to secure the seeds 
as they fell from the branches. 

** Soon after this general flowering had taken place every bamboo 
died, but the country was not long denuded of this elegant tree, for 
such, of the seeds as escaped the vigilance of the inhabitants ger- 
minated in a very short time, and a now race of bamboos sprang up 
to supply the place of the former generation. 

** I have been informed that no other flowering has taken place 
since that period, now 30 years ago.” — Blechyndm's Report to B&tig. 
Govt. 18G4. 


APPENDIX B. 

The following is extracted from the Appendix to the Pharmacopoeia 
of India. It was considered to be very important that aU the 
species of known value should be introduced from South America 
into India; and the results of their cultivation up to 1867 
have been as follows : — 

I. C. CALiSATA {Yellow bark ). — Up to last year the shrubby 
variety alone had been obtained ; but in the autumn of 1866 a large 
supply of seeds of the tree variety {C. vera of Weddell) was received, 
which germinated freifly. In January 1867 there were 40,000 plants 
of C. calisaya in the Neilgherry plantations. Most important results 
may be expected from their cultivation, which will be ascertained in 
the course of a few years. 

II. C. suociRUBRA {Red hark ). — The trees of this species are now 
so large as to interlace, although 12 feet apart. They are growing 
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at 4000 to 6000 feet above the sea. Mr Mayor's method of moss- 
ing the steins has increased the thickness of the bark^ and, according 
to Mr Howard’s analysis, doubled the yield of febrifuge alkaloids.^ 

III. C. oPFiGiNALis {Brown hark ), — The plants of this species 
rank next in luxuiiance to the red barks, and are much more hardy, 
growing as well upon grass as upon forest land, and flourishing even 
on the highest ridges of the Neilgherries, when sheltered from the 
full force of the monsoon. 

ly. C. MioRANTHA, C. NiTiDA, C. PERUVIANA, &c. {Grey harks ), — 
These species grow luxuriantly with the red bark plants. A very 
remarkable result of their cultivation has been that, whereas in their 
native Peruvian forests near Iluanuco they yield nothing but the 
comparatively useless alkaloid called Ciiichoiiino, an analysis of 
specimens of their bark from the Neilgherries shows that the cin- 
clionino has almost disappeared, and that a very large percentage of 
the vtiluablc alkaloid, Quinidine, has taken its place. 

V. C. LANci FOLIA {Nem Grant ((hi harks), — There are 304 plants of 
this species growing on the Ncilgherries, derived from a plant received 
from Java, and originally from seeds gathered by ])r Karsteii, near 
Paste. Put this is not the most valuable New (Irauada 8j)ecie8, and 
tin* Secretary of State for India has sanelion(*d the despatch of a 
collector to attempt once more to obtain plants or sc^etls of the 
exceedingly valuable kind that is known to grow near I’opeyan and 
Pitayo. 


Extract from Dr Anderson’s IlEPORT-r)n Cinchona Cultivation 
at Darjeeling. — April 18G5. 

The nrogD'ss of the cultivation and the advances made during 
the yeiu’ will be underst(»od by an account of the fitage,a through 
which the plants j>as.s before they are finally diHj)osed of l)y planting 
in the p(U’manent open-air ])lantations. From the stock plants of 
each speci(!S, which ar<! ]»Ianted in the soil in low glazed wooden 
frames, a crop of cuttings is obtained monthly during the cold and 
dry periu<ls of the year, an<l twice a-montli from May till October. 
Thc.se cuttings, jirejianid hy a European gardener, assisted hy trained 
natives, are planted in shallow well-drained wooden boxes in coarse 
sand : 100 cutting.s are placed in each box. I'liese luixes fit closely 
into a wooden f^am(^ with glazed lights, in every respect like a 
cucumber frame ; ■vvldle in these frames the cuttings arc carefully 
sheltered by thin cloth nailed tightly over the glazed sashes, and 
also by mats wdiich are placed over this sashes during the day. Great 
attention is given to the w'atering of the cuttings during the first 
month, as the slightest excess of moisture causes them to decay. 
Water is given sparingly, and only by means of a garden syringi^ 
provided with a very finely pierced rose. In two or three days the 
drooping cuttings begin to look fresh and living, and by the end of 
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most of them have hecome proTided witb one or two 
d^oate roots, and in three weeks more at the faxthest the process 
of hardening the young plants commences. This is effected by 
lemoying the boxes, with the cuttings still undisturbed, to other 
{^a^ frames (principally old cutting £mmes, whose sashes from use 
and exposure do not fit tightly), into which air is admitted more and 
more daily, while the use of mats as protection against the sun is 
dispensed with. After a fortnight of this treatment, the cuttings, 
now two months since they were taken from their parent plants, are 
placed, still undisturbed, in the boxes on terraced beds, protected 
from the sun and rain by a low roofing of mats or tarpaulin. Twenty 
days' exposure to air and light in these sheds is generally sufficient 
to bring the plants into such a state that they can be planted in beds, 
where they will attain the size and condition of plants suited for 
permanent plantations. These beds are merely terraces formed on 
the slope of the hill, and in which the soil has been carefully freed 
from weeds. The plants are placed at a distance of about six inches 
from each other, and for the first twenty days after planting they are 
protected by mats. These are dispensed with as soon as possible, as 
the object all along aimed at is the inuring of the plants to all kinds 
of weather. 

In these bods little care is bestowed on the plants. They require to 
be periodically cleared from weeds, and in the dry weather they re- 
ceive a little water, but this is only given when it is absolutely 
required to save the plants from injury. 

The plants remain in these beds for at least two months ; but in 
the cold season of 1 865-6 G all the cuttings planted in this manner 
from 1st Kovember were kept in them until April, when the per- 
manent planting operations commenced. The ground for the planta- 
tions has been prepared by being cleared in the cold weather from 
all trees and vegetation, which were burned. In this land, pits 18 
inches deep have been dug at 5 feet apart for C. officinalis^ and 6 
feet apart for C. succiruhm. 

The dilferent stages described above are rendered necessary, to over- 
come the high state of vegetable excitability in which it is necessary 
to keep the stock plants. Cuttings taken from such plants, excited as 
they constantly are by the strongest stimulants of vegetable life — a 
high temperature and abundant moisture — take root rapidly, but are, 
when self-existing, quite unable to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
weather. Their delicate foliage and watery stems require to be 
thickened and hardened before the plants can be restored to a hardy 
condition. When this state is attained, the growth in the open air 
follows the course of vegetation which prevails in Sikhim; the 
plants continue at rest during the cold weather, and on the return 
of spring, which varies according to the heiglit above the sea, the 
Cinchonas again begin to grow. In May and June, depending on 
the date of the setting in of the periodical rains, and aided by the 
considerable rise in temperature which accompanies them, the plants 
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for nearly four months* ^ 

This process may seem a long one, but by foQo wing 
able for open-air plantations are obl^ned sooner than u they were 
raised from seeds. For example, seeds that were sown in last 
January cannot be planted out tiU the end of June; whereas cuttings 
made in February will be planted in the end of May. 

Exthaot from Captain Seaton’s Eeport on the Cinchona Plantations 
in the Madras Presidency. 

I. Propagation. — The propagation of the plant is by seeds, cut- 
tings, and buds. It is usually carried on in glass houses, by which 
means the failures are reduced to a minimum, compared with what 
would he the result if the plants were exposed to variations of 
temperature in the open air. 

The seed is sown in pots inches deep, prepared in the follow- 
ing way: A piece of tHe is first placed over the drain-hole, then a 
layer of brick-dust, and over that a mixture of sand and fine leaf- 
mould, but chiefly the former, the surface being kept ^ an inch 
below the edge of the pot, to allow of water, when poured on slowly, 
percolating through the soil below. 

The pots are watered two or three times a-day, as may he neces- 
sary. With the tenjperaturo k(* 2 )t at a uniform level of 65® to 70® 
Falir., geriuinatifui usually takes jdace within two or three weeks. 

When tlie seedlings get two or more l(*aves, th(*y are put out about 
1 inch apart into similar j)ots filled with mould and brick -dust. 
In this 02 )eratioii great ear(‘ is taken not to hriiiso the roots. To 
efi’ect this a Hat small stick, with a notch at one end, is used for 
lifting the plants, and the earth is so o])ciied with a round stick 
that they can he lowered into the holes jm-]>ar(jd for tliem without 
risk of pressure from tlie hand. They are tluai watered carefully, 
and the mil(h*vv scraped oil* th(‘ surlaec of tlie ])otfl daily, to ])rovent 
tlie plants dam]uiig olf, Ircsh sand being sj)jinkled on from time to 
time, as that on tlie suriaee comes oil* in tin* above operation. 

When an inch or two high, the seiMllings are put out into harden- 
ing hods, under glass frames or that<h(*d jnuulah^ and gradually 
exposed to the air and sun, until suliiciently hardy to admit of 
removal to the nurseries, which is goiic*rally when tliey have four to 
six leaves. In the mir8eri(*s they are jdaeed in rows 4 inches apart, 
and 3 inches within tlie rows, in soil similar to tliat of the main 
plantation for which they are destined, watered daily, if necessary, 
and sheltered by tait'uuSf thatched with fenis, placed upon a lais^ 
framework, 5 fe(‘t high on one side and 3 feet on the other, the 
tatties being lifted more and more until the plants are well estab- 
lished and able to hear exposure to the sun. 

The treatment of cuttings and buds is similar to tliat of seedlings 
as regards hardening and preparation for removal to the main plant^ 
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tions. When first taken from the parent trees they are placed in 
fine brick-dust over a layer of leaf-mould, and generally take root 
within a mouth to six weelcs. If planted out in the open air, 
partially shaded, cuttings form roots within three or more months. 

II. Selection of sites . — ^The sites are selected with reference to 
aspect, shelter from the prevailing winds, soil, drainage, and eleva- 
tion. A nortlicrly aspect is preferred ; but at Ootacamund the 
various plantations have dilferent asj)ects as well as degrees of ex- 
posure, which cannot be avoided, as the plantations cover a large 
area. 

For the brown and yellow bark species, from 7000 to 8000 feet 
elevation is selected. For the rcid and grey bark, 5000 to 0000 feet 
elevation is deemed the best, but th(‘y will grow at a much lower 
elevation, — 3000 feet, and as low as 2500. 

Home plants, succAnihra.% two years oM, are doing well in a coffec- 
jdantation on the (yarcoor (Ihaut, at 2500 feet elevation, where the 
climate is particularly moist, the rainlall Ixdng u])wards of 200 
inches. As that of Ootacamund js only 40 to 50 inches, it may be 
assumed that a heavy rainfall coni])(msatcs for elevation, and is 
essemtial to success at low (‘levjitions. 

The most suitalde localities on the hills for the cinchona plant 
a})pear to lx? the r(!-entering angles between the bends and spurs, 
where the ground was originally occupied by sholas^ or patches of 
evergreen fi»rest, and the soil consists of a dark rich vegetable loam. 
In such localities the red and grey bark thrive best, 'while the other 
varieties will grow on open grass-land and i)eaty soils. All require 
good superficial drainage, as well as open subsoil below. 

III. Cultivation . — In the early part of the dry season, the trees, 
brushwood, &:c., on the site selected, are felled and prepared for 
burning. After the whole has been well burnt at the close of the 
dry season, the ground is marked off into lines for the plants, path- 
ways maile, and catch -drains cut here and there to carry ofl* the 
surfaco-'W'ater during heavy rains. Fits 2 feet scpiare and 2 feet deep 
(7 feet apart for the red and grey barks) are then prepared, and filled 
with the best surface soil and burnt earth. 

The ground being now ready for the reception of the plants from 
the nurseries, a wet showery day is selected for the work of trans- 
planting. In this operation, to avoid touching the roots, the plants 
are held by the leaves ; care also is taken not to embed the plant 
deeper than the collar or head of the roots. Immediately they are 
planted out, the plants have to be shaded either with a circular 
basket open at both ends, or with a few pieces of wood placed erect 
and covered -vidth ferns. During the hot season the earth is heaped 
up around the billets of wood in the shape of a circidar bund, but 
tliis is removed on the first fall of the rains. 

In the event of the weaker plants requiring water during the hot 
months, this is done by watering the ground a foot or tw’o on the slope 
above them, a hole being prepared for the water to penetrate readily 
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into the soil As they grow and require support against tlio wind, 
they have to be secured above the stem with grass ropes between 
two stakes. Beyond an occasional weeding, nothing more is done 
to the plants, which, when fairly established, can be left to them- 
selves. 


APPENDIX C. 

FURTHER USES OF THE COCOA - PALM.* 

It is well known that the loaves furnish material for mats, thatch, 
screens, purdahs in z(?nanius, &c. The finer nerves of the pinnules 
are employed in oonstructing a superior (h^scription of mat. Tlio 
fibrous husk of the nut yields hiytiTj from which ropes and cables 
are made, and with wliiedi matirosses are stiifled. When the husk 
is cut across and th<^ inner shell nunoved, a liard brush is formed, 
which is much used for jxdishing wax(}d furniture, and for many 
other purposes. The hard shell (endocarp), bedsides its use for 
ladles, <kc., affords wlnm burnt a good black pigment, occasionally 
employed in colouring the walls of houses. 

Tlie albumen and the milk are used as an ingredient in curries 
(and no pillau or curry is considered comphdo without them); the 
milk is also used in tlu^ arts. The k(irnel is ])oun(led, and subjected 
to strong pressure, for the pur{)ose of yielding the cocoa-oil of com- 
merce. The manufacture of this oil constitutes a regular trade on 
the wc'stem coiist of Ilindostan. To<l(ly is drawn from the tree for 
six months of the. yesar. The procciss of extracting the sap is os 
follows : When the spathe is a month old, tier flowcw-bud is con- 
sidered sufhciently juicy to yield a fair return to tlui (SAn4r) toddy- 
drawer, who ascemls tlio tree with 8urj)rising ease and apparent 
security, furnished with the apparatus of his vocation. This ap- 
paratus and tlie mode of a.scent were desiTibed by Dr Cleghom in 
his paper. A year's practice is requisite before the Sdn/ir becomes 
an ex{>ert climber. The spathe when ready for tafiping is 2 feet long 
and 2 inches thick. It is tightly bound with strips of young leaves 
to prevent expansion, and the point is cut off transversely to the 
extent of 1 inch. He gently hammers the cut end of the spatbe 
to crush the flowers thereby exposed, that the juice may flow freely. 
The stump is then bound up with a broad strip of fibre. This 
process is repealed morning and evening for a numl)er of days — a 
thin layer being shaved off on each occasion, and tlu! spathe at the 
same time trained to IkukI downwards. The time required for this 

• r»y Hugh CTegliorn, M.D. 
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initiatory process varies from five to fifteen days in different places. 
The time when the spathe is ready to yield toddy is correctly ascer- 
tained by the chattering of birds, the crowding of insects, the drop- 
ping of juice, and other signs unmistakable to the Sdndr. The 
end of the spathe is then fixed into an earthen vessel, and a slip of 
loaf is pricked into the fiower to catch the oozing liquor and convey 
the drops clear into the vessel. After the juice begins to flow the 
hammering is discontinued. A man attends to thirty or forty trees, 
which do not bleed so freely during the heat of the day as at night. 
Forty trees yield twelve Madras measures of juice, about to 2 
gallons, the times of collecting being seven in the morning and five 
in the evening. Jaggery (coarse brown sugar) is procured by boil- 
ing down fresh toddy over a slow fire, a gallon yielding about a 
pound. Jaggery mixed with lime forms a strong cement, and takes 
a fine polish. It is to this mixture, in part at least, that the Madras 
Chunam owes its celebrity. 

Wood . — The trunk is only used for temporary purposes ; when 
fresh cut it possesses great elasticity, and is for this reason par- 
ticularly well adapted for temporary stockades which are exposed to 
cannon-shot. Cocoa-palms are easily transplanted, and often with 
advantage. Some of the librous radicles are cut away, a little 
manure and a handful of salt being applied to the roots each time. 


APPENDIX D. 

ON THE CULTIVATION AND PRODUCE OF CIIAY- ROOTS 
AND CHERINJl. 

The Hedyotis umhellata grows spontaneously in sandy soils 
throughout the Carnatic, but more particularly along the Coromandel 
coast. The root of that which grows wild is reckoned the best, but 
it is also cultivated to some extent. The districts in w'hich it is 
most largely produced are Eajahmundry, Masulipatam, and Guntoor. 
It is also obtained in Nelloro, South Arcot, and Tanjore, but the 
information at present available is only for the three first mentioned. 

For the cultivation of the plant the finest sandy soil is required, 
as being the most favourable to the free growth of the root, on the 
length of which the value of the article greatly depends. 

The cultivation commences in the end of May or beginning of 
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June, with the first falls of the S.W. monsoon. During the space 
of throe months the land is subjected to repeated ploughings, and is 
thoroughly cleaned from all weeds. Between each plough^g it is 
manured, and after the last ploughing it is levelled with a board, 
and formed in small beds of about 6 feet by 3. 

The seed, which is extremely minute (so much so that it is im- 
possible to gather it except by sweeping up the smfaco sand into 
which it has fallen at the end of the harvest), is then sown by 
spreading a thin layer of sand over the prepared beds. They are 
then kept constantly moist, and are watered gently with a sieve 
made of Palmyra fibres five or six times a-day, care being taken 
that the water is quite sweet and fresli, for which 2 >urpose it is 
obtained from wells newly dug in the field. 

At the end of a fortnight the seeds under this treatm<uit will 
have germinated freely, after which the young plants are only 
watered once a-day ; in addition to wdiic^h, liquid cow-dung, greatly 
diluted with water, is daily sprinkletl over them. 

At the end of two months the i)Iants will have attained nearly 
their full height, but mixed with weeds of Mtdlwjo errnidva and 
SperguJa triantlieiaum^ various kinds of Ct/peraccm^ and other sand- 
loving plants. These must be carefully nunoved, and the bods 
watered again if requinid. 

In about four months more, or at the end of six months from the 
time of sowing, ]>rovid(‘d the scjason 1ms b(.‘en good and the falls of 
rain regular, the jdants will have reach(‘d nuiturity, and the roots 
be ready for digging. But n artificial irrigation will compen- 
sate for a failure of thc^ natun l rain, and when this ]iap])(ms the 
])lants must be left for three or even four luonths longer, in which 
case the product; will he dclir ent hotli in (juantity and tpiality. 
But in an ordinary season tin oduc.e of a poduj or plot, containing 
an acre and three qtiarters, will yield from live to t(;n, averaging 
about eight, candies of 500 Ih. each. 

The plants arc dug up with a light wno<]en spade, tipjted with 
iron, and are tied into bundh;s of a handful each, without cutting 
off the stalks. They arc then left to dry ; the lcav(;8 wither and Ml 
off, and the bundles are weighed and removed. Before the digging 
begins, the seeds, which have now ripened, are shed, and being 
exceedingly minute, become inextricably mixed with the sand, the 
surface of wdiich is therefore carefully scraj>ed up, and reserved for 
future sowings. 

The culture by means of artificial watering is called Amtadi podu / 
but there is anotlier system called Waka podu^ in which, when the 
rains are plentiful, liand-watering is dispensed with ; and advantage 
being taken of a full (or 18-inch) fall of rain at the time of sowing, 
the plants are left to the chances of the season, care being only taken 
to keep them free from weeds. 

The cost of cultivating a plot or podu is as follows : — 
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Ploughing, ..... 5 Ps. 

Manuring, ..... 5 m 

Clearing, smoothing, &c., . . . 2 » 

Watering, ..... 6 n 

— If the rains are seasonable, this is proper- 
tionably diminished.) 

Weeding, ..... 6 n 

Digging, at so much the candy, generally about 86 n 


60 Rs. 

Add the land-tax, at 14 Rs. the acre, . . . 25 n 

Total, , . . 85 lls. 


Assuming tho produce to be eight candies, and the average price 
IG lis. per candy, 8 x IG = 128 85 = 43 Ks. for tho cultivator’s 
profit, which cannot he considered large, compared mth the constant 
care and attention required to secure a good crop. 

It should he added that tho assessment on such land as yields 
chay-root has heen greatly reduced, and now does not exceed 2| 
to 3 Bs. 

The average price has heen taken at IG Bs., hut when the de- 
mand is good it rises as higli as 25 Bs. 

No returns are forthcoming of tlie out-turn from tho spontaneous 
Chay-root ; hut as the right of collecting it is farmed out, and tho 
sum hid for it in Masulipatam only amounted to 335 Bs., the 
quantity cannot he largo. But in Guntoor the rent sells for 7450 Bs. 
Tho same land can only ho worked every third year for sponta- 
neous produce. 

Most part of tho root is consumed on the spot. It is also carried 
hy land to Velapaleiu, a large weaving village in Guntoor. On one 
occasion 22 candies were exported to Tranquehar, hut the greatest 
part is used up in the town of Bunder, for i)rinting chintz and dye- 
ing cotton cloths, and most of the produce in Ihijahmundry comes 
to tho same place. Of late years the demand has greatly fidlen off, 
hoth from the decay of trade at Masulipatam, and from the intro- 
duction during tho last few years of a new dye. 

What is known hy the name of Cherinji is tho hark of a root 
grown in the Dekhan. When used with a leaf called Jagi, also im- 
ported from the hill country of Ganjam, a colour is produced which 
is considered nearly equal to the Chay, whilst tho process is far 
simpler and much less expensive. On the other hand, the colour 
is neither so fast, so bright, nor so enduring. A drop of spirit 
allowed to fall on Cherinji-dyed cloth takes away the colour at once, 
hut has no effect on the Chay dye. During the last five years these 
articles have nearly superseded the use of Chay ; hut as no speci- 
mens have heen sent to the Exhibition, the Jury are unable to say 
what they are. 

The Cherhiji usually sells for 20 Bs. the candy ; the Jagi leaf 
from 30 id 45 Bs., and is aU fit for use ; whereas the stalks and 
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bark of the Chay-root, included in the weight at the time of sale, 
have to be rejected, thus reducing the quantity very considerably. 
Sometimes a little Chay-root is mixed with Cherinji to improve the 
colour. The increasing demand for Cherinji among the native dyers 
has caused a serious diminution in the produce of Chay-root during 
the last five or six years. Thus in Masulipatam the* average pro- 
duce, which had been 080 candies for the live years from 1840-47 
to 1850-51, fell to 425 for the next live years, from 1851-52 to 
1855-50 ; and if the new dyo continues to supersede it in the same 
projioition, it seems likely that the C’hay will be driven out of the 
market idtogether. 

; Not only are Cherinji and Jagi much cheaper, but the simplicity 
of the method of dyeing with them, comi){ire(i with the complicated 
and tedious mctliod involved in the use of ihe^ Chay-root process, 
would alone tend to bring the latter into disuse . — Jury licj). Mad, 
Exhlh,^ 1855. 


ATPENDIX E. 

The following memorandum regarding ilic cultivation and manu- 
facture of Indigo, as carried on in tlio lieiiares rrovince, is by 
Claud Hamilton JJrown, Esq. of Mirzaporc : — 

— The richest loam is supposed to give tlie best produce, 
though ligliUir soils frecpieiitly give liner-looking ]»lants. Moist low 
soils are not suitahh*., hut a gr(*at dciU <lep(‘n(ls ujkui tint suhsoil, as 
the root grows vertically and to a great de}>th. High stony lands 
are to be avoidiul, excepting the sites of old villages, wlicre, from 
the presence of lime ami animal or vegetable matter, very fine crops 
are freqmmtly i)roduced, particularly in a season wlien the rains are 
heavy. Fields that have rcjcently liad licavy cro])s — Maize {Ihdcuti)^ 
Indian com (Zv.a), Urliur (PIuxsojIus), cfec. — recently taken off them 
should be avoided. 

Cultlvdtion, — Immediately on the setting in of the periodical 
rains, say 15th to 30th June (in these parts), the lands should bo 
well and carefully ploughed (three plougliings), the seed thrown 
in broadcast, at the rate of 8 lb. i)er hergah^ and the land 
smoothed over with a henya (nidimeiitary harrow). The plant 
generally shows itself in thn^e or five days. As soon as it has got 
two or three inches high, with six or eight leaves, all weeds must he 
carefully removed, and a second weeding is again requisite by the 
time the plant is six or seven inches liigh. While weeding, any 
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place where the seed may have failed to germinate can be resown, by 
sprinkling the seed on the surface and dibbling it in where required. 
In about ninety days the plant begins to flower, and is then ready 
for cutting. 

Manufacture, — The plant is cut at about 6 inches from the 
ground, and carried to the steeping-vats with as little delay as pos- 
sible, strewn horizontally in the vats, and pressed down by means 
of beams fixed into side-posts, bamboos being placed under the 
beams. Water must be inuncdiately run in, suificieiit just to cover 
the plant. If water is not at once let in, the plant will heat, and 
become spoiled. 

Steepinf/. — The time for steeping depends much on the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and can only be learnt by experience 
and careful watching of the vats ; but it may be mentioned that in 
close sidtry weather, wind east, therm. 96"^ in the shade, eleven or 
twelve hours are suflicient. In dry cool wreath er, wind west, fifteen 
or sixteen hours are sometimes requisite. If the ])lant is very ripe, 
the vat will be ready sooner than if the plant was young and 
unripe. 

It is most important to steep exactly the proper time, the quality 
and quantity of your i)roduce being dependent on this being done. 
As a guide, the following signs may be mentioned, as showing that 
the vat is ready to be let ofl‘ : — 

1st, As soon as the water begins to fall in the vat. 2d, 
When the bubbles that rise to the surface burst at once. 3d, On 
splashing up the surface water, it has an orange tinge mingling with 
the green. 4th, The smell of the water is also a great guide ; when 
ripe it should have a sweetish pungent odour, quite difl’erent from 
the raw smell of the unripe green-coloured 'water. The first of the 
water, when let off into the beating-vat, has a rich orange colour ; 
and from the depth of tliis you can judge whether the vat has been 
a proper time steeping. 

Beating . — Tliis is performed by men who enter the water (about 
seven to each vat) and agitate it either by the hands or by a wooden 
paddle, at the first gently, but gradually increasing as the fecula 
begin to separate, which is known by the subsidence of the froth 
and the change of the colour of the water from green to dark blue. 
The time usually necessary for beating is from one and three-quarters 
to three hours, but no positive rule can be given for this: 

The following are common modes of testing the state of the 
vat ; — 

1st, Take a little of the water in a white plate or saucer and let 
it stand. If the fecula subside readily, and the water remains of 
Madeira colour, the beating may be stopped. 

2d, Dip a coarse cloth in the vat and wring out the water, 
observing its colour ; if green, the beating must be continued, but if 
Madeira or brownish colour, it is ready. 

3d, When sufficiently beaten, the surface of tlie water will, as soon 
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as the beating is suspended, become of a peculiar glassy appearance and 
the froth subside, with a sparkle and etiervcscenco like champagne. 

Thn;o or four chatties of cold water or weak lime-water are 
then sprinkled over the surface to hasten the }>reci}>itation of the 
fecula, which does not coin])letely take ]»laco in less than three or 
four hours. The water must then bo drawn otf from the surface 
through plug-holes made for the j)urj)ose in a stone slab inserted in 
the wall of the vat. The focula remaining at the bottom are re- 
moved to the boiler, 

BoiliiKj , — liring it to the boiling as soon as possible, and keep it 
there for five or six hours j while boiling, it must be stirred to pre- 
vent the indigo burning, and skimmed with a j)erforated ladle. Its 
being sufficiently boiled is known by its assuming a glossy appear- 
ance. When sufficiently btuled it is run of! to tlie straining-table, 
where it remains twelve or fifteen liours draining ; it is then taken 
to the jness and gradually pressed. This takes twelve hours. It is 
then ready to be taken out, eait, stamped, and laid in the drying- 
house to dry. A good size of ste(‘ping-vat is 16 feed by 14 by 4| ; 
the beating- vat to l)e soimjwhat smaller and shallower. A beegah 
contains feet. Two hundrc'tl maimds of plant do vi*ry well 

if they yield one maund (82 1b.) of any indigo. A vat of above 
size liolds about 100 maunds of jdants. 

The plant so>vn, say, in dune or July, is cut three montlis after- 
wards {NoW'dali) and manufactured, and a sc^ctuid eroj) will be taken 
from it the followdng Khouniee (August). The second cutting gives 
the largest produce and best quality ; the tliird {Tearmlec), but it is 
seldom allowed to grow three years. 


APPENDIX F. 

EXTRACTION OF SANDAL WOOD OIL. 

The following memorandum by Dr G. Bidie on Sandalwood, and tha 
mode of extraction of its volatile oil, is of cspcicial interest and 
value, as being the result of personal observation : — 

This Bauialum album (Linn.) is a small tree, rarely exceeding 
25 feet in height, and very limited in its range, being most abundant 
in the Mysore country, where it grows on the eastern sIoimjs of the 
Western Ghauts, just beyond the limits of the Mulna^ or rain 
country. It is carefully protected by Government, and only the 
trees that have reached maturity, which they do in from 18 to 25 
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years^ are cut down. The felling takes place in the end of the year^ 
and the trees are then stripped of their bark and conveyed to various 
depots, where they are cut into billets, which are carefully dressed 
and sorted according to the quality of the wood. These billets form 
the Sandal-wood of commerce, and are sold by weight at an annual 
auction, native merchants congregating from all parts of India to 
make purchases. The pieces that are straight and have most heart- 
wood fetch the highest price, as the fragrance for which they are so 
much prized depends on the presence of essential oil, which is chiefly 
situated in the dark central wood of the tree. The Mysore Govern- 
ment has long had establishments for extracting the oil, which is 
sold at the annual auction along with the wood, and chiefly bought 
up for exportation to China and Arabia. It is procured from the 
wood by distillation, the roots yielding the largest quantity and 
finest quality of oil. The body of the still is a large globular clay 
pot with a circular mouth, and is about 2| feet deej) by about 
feet in circumference at the bilge. No capital is used, but the 
mouth of the still when charged is closed with a clay lid, having a 
small hole in its centre, through which a bent copper tube, about 5 J 
feet long, is passed for the escape of the vapour. The lower end of 
the tube is convoyed inside a copper receiver, placed in a large 
porous vessel containing cold water. When preparing the Sandal 
for distillation, the white or sap wood is rejected, and the heart-wood 
is cut into small chips, and distillation is slowly carried on for ten 
days and nights, by which time the whole of the oil is extracted. 
As the water from time to time gets low in the still, fresh supplies 
are added from the heated contents of the refrigeratory. The 
quantity of oil yielded by wood of good quality is at the rate of 
10 oz. per maund, or 2.5 per cent. It is transparent and of a pale- 
yellow colour, and has a resinous taste and sweet peculiar smell, 
which is best appreciated by rubbing a few drops of the oil on the 
warm hand. Its specific gravity is about 0'980. The wood is used in 
various ways as a perfume by the natives, and also as a medicine, 
being supposed to x)os8ess cooling properties, although, from the 
presence and nature of the essential oil just referred to, it must 
bo more or less of a stimulant character. — Pkarm. of Iridia^ 
Append., 461. 


MEMORANDUM BY C. S. KOHLOFF, ESQ., LATE CONSERVATOR 
OF FORESTS IN TRAVANCORE.— MAY 20, 1865. 

The mode of seasoning teak timber in Travancore is by cutting 
five or six inches broad through the sap-wood, and about half or one 
inch into the sound wood round the trunk of the tree at the stem 
during the hot weather, from the month of November to March. 
In tliis state the tree is left to dry, which is denoted by the smaller 
branches dropping off in the space of two or three years, depending 
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jnuch on its size and tlio locality where it stands. If in an exposed place, 
and the tree is not of a lai^e size, it will be sufficiently dry in about 
two years ; if in a shady and damp place, it will be longer in drying. 
The trees wlien dried are felled, trimmed of the branches and sap- 
wood, and placed on sleepers for a year or two to render them 
thoroughly dry, so that they may float. If allowed to Ho on the 
ground, the timber, by absorbing the dampness of the soil, will not 
turn buoyant for a length of time. This is the general j)ractico 
observed in seasoning timber. Particular attention should bo paid 
in seasoning timber : the trees ought not to be ringed when they 
are filled with sap, or when they are in blossom. Trees are full of 
sap about the fuU moon, and it is said to rise from the new to tho 
full ; hence the best time for ringing and felling will bo tluring tho 
last and first (quarters of the moon. Common trei's, Uiat ('ontain no 
oleaginous matter, and filled for timber during the lii-st and last 
quarters, are better preserved ibaii t}ios(‘, felh^d during the other 
quarters of tlic moon. In a very few years the latter are tborougbly 
perforated by pc'cnliar small bees, or are destroyiul l)y rot. Though 
teak and other durable trees coiivtuted into timluT are, not liable to 
bo attack(‘d by insects, y(‘.t they are likely to (‘rack and )»ecome some- 
what brittle. Such timber is generally attributed to the nature of tho 
wood : 1 should say otborwis^^, that it was inorts (►wing to the trees 
being girdled and felled when tli(*y are full of sa}* ; ami would 
recommend that, if ])arti(!ular attention is recjuinid to bo paid to the 
seasoning oi' the wood, they should be girdled and felled when the 
trees are less impregnated with .sa]). 


AITENDIX 0. 

The following is extracted from ‘Itemarks on T«‘a-Manufacture in 
the Xortli-AVest Provinces of India,' ])y Mr William Pell. 

In treating of tea-manufacturc, h;af-pluckiiig is tin*, first operation 
requiring notice. Throughout tlui Nortli-W^ist Provimjcs tlie pluck- 
ing season begins about the last week in March or the first in April, 
and extends to the middle or end of Octobt;r (in Assam the j>lucking 
season commences earlier and lasts longer, but there botli climaitj and 
soil as well as the plant cultivated are dilferent). l!Ach pluckor is 
furnished with a small basket to hold the leaf, takes a single lino of 
bushes, and is instructed to pluck young and unhealthy bushes 
lightly, and healthy ones moderately, not to leave any shoots fit for 
plucking, and not to jduck any that are not sufficiently mature, 
nor yet to take any that are too old and hard for maUng fine 
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tea. If old hard leaves be taken along with young tender ones, in 
process of rolling the hard leaf breaks and chafes the tender ones, 
which injures the appearance of the tea. When plucking is partly 
done by contract (which is not unfrequently the case at the beginning 
of the season), it is the interest of the parties employed to bring in 
as many old leaves as possible, because they ^ the basket more 
quickly and weigh heavier than young ones, but are not worth so 
much in the market, as the cost of plucking them and their •removal 
injures the bushes. Hence the necessity for seeing that nothing is 
brought in except what is good and of uniform quality. The opera- 
tion of plucking is simply the removal by the finger and thumb of 
the young shoots with three or four leaves. The amount of pluck- 
ing depends, however, on the condition of the bush : if old and 
scrubby, or unhealtliy, two joints of each shoot may be enough ; and 
if vigorous, perhaps four joints of the more robust shoots. At mid- 
day the leaf is brought into the factory and weighed. The best plan 
is to weigh each man’s gathering separately, that carelessness or 
laziness may at once be detected and punished. The leaf is then 
spread out thinly in some cool place, the object being to prevent 
heating, or if wot, to allow of its becoming dry before the following 
morning. The leaf plucked during the afternoon is weighed in the 
evening, and spread out in the same manner. The quantity of leaf 
that a man wdll pluck per day depends on such circumstances as the 
weather, the season of the year, the health of the bushes, and the 
quality of the leaf wanted. The amount of raw leaf required to 
make 1 lb. of dry tea varies according to the season. During the 
hot season it rocjuircs from 3 lb. 10 oz. to 3 lb. 14 oz., but after the 
rainy season, from 4 lb. to 4 lb. 14 oz. 

I now come to the subject of tea-making proper — ^that is, the con- 
version of the leaf, plucked on the day j)revious, into black or green 
tea, as may bo judged expedient. Supposing that black tea is to bo 
made, the leaf is brought out and spread thinly on mats or carpets 
(anything that will prevent it from g(dting soiled), and turned over 
once or twice that it may all be fully exposed to the sun and become 
nnifornily llaccid. This 'withering process is necessary, for two 
reasons — it imi)rovos the flavour of the tea, and prevents breakage in 
. the process of rolling. The general test for ascertaining sufficiency 
of exposure, is when the points and margins of the leaves become 
brownish, and neitlier the petiole nor the blade of the leaf, when 
placed together and pi’cssed by the finger and thumb, ought to crack. 
If the day happens to be a little dull, the whole of the leaf is 
withered at one opportunity ; but if bright and dry, it is better to do 
it in portions. If too long exposed to the sun, or if it lies for any 
length of time after it has been properly withered, it becomes 
excessively difficult to roll, and the bateh when finished is likely to 
contain a large percentage of what the brokers call flat-rolled leaves — 
i.e., the leaf is only folded lengthwise — not twisted. 

The next process is firing. The pans used for this purpose are of 
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ordinary cast-metal, set in brickwork, with a high back to prevent 
the tea from being thrown over, and heated up to a temperature of 
240® or 250®. As much leaf is put in the pan as a man can turn 
easily and quickly ; in this operation groat care is necessary to pre- 
vent burning. After a few minutes of tliis treatment it is brushed 
out, thi’own on the table, and again quickly rolled while hot, and so 
on until the whole of the batch has been done. The same process 
of firing and rolling is repeated, and the leaf spread thinly over large 
bamboo trays, and placed in the sunshine. As the drying process 
proceeds, two or three of those trays may bo emptied into one, and 
well shaken up. After the leaf has become thoroughly dry, or nearly 
so, it is put into sieves and placed over slow charcoal-liivs for luilf 
an hour, if the day is bright — if dull, it will requins a little longer; 
or if the day has been wet throughout, the tea is put over th(j fires 
as soon as possible after the hist rolling. As the whole of the batch 
cannot be heated at once, that which is left is thinly spreiul out to 
prevent souring. If tlu? tea has not been partially driiul in the sun, 
it requires to be at least four hours over the fire bed’ore it can with 
safety be set aside for the night. If too (iui(-*Kly dried, singeing or 
burning is certain to be the result, which move or h^ss injures the 
quality of the tea. J’artieular care must also be tidven that nothing 
goes into the fire whicli will ])roduee the- slightest smoke; and in 
placing the tea over the fires, and lifting it olV to turn, th(» danger 
of any particles falling tlirough the bottom of the siev(‘H on to the 
fires must l>e avoided. The smell of the U‘a shows when it has 
been sufliciciitly long over the lire. When thoroughly tlry it luis a 
pleasant, souiewhat nutty smell ; if not dry, the smell is hitter and 
disagreeable, and if stfjred away in that state it will become sour, 
and afterwards mouldy. 

The next j^rocess is rolling ; each man takes uj» as muidi of the 
withered leal as can be easily gras{)e<l betwe^en tlie bands, and rolls, 
not fi/id&fy it backwards and forwards on a common deal-tahle, giving 
it an occasional a/odr u/f to make sure that the whole, is uniformly 
twisted. lloUing is both slow and laborious work ; .'iO lb. of raw 
leaf, equal to about lb, of dry tea, is a hard day s work if care- 
fully done. This operation is rejpeated a second and third time-, but 
it is on the fii-st rolling that the quality of the tea (eorisidered as a 
well-finished artichi) entirely depends. 

After rolling, the leaves are subjected to fernnaitation. Tlie tea 
is thoroughly shaken up and thrown loosely into a hcaj>, then 
covered closely with carpets or mats. The length of time it ought 
to lie in this state varies according to the stab; of tlie weatlier, the 
quality of the leaf, &c. If the weather be wann and dry, and the 
leaf of fine quality, fermentation is rapid. If the weather be dull, 
and the leaf a little hard, it is slower and less regular ; in the one 
case four hours may be sufficient, in the other it may require six or 
eight ; but whether quick or slow, it must be carefully watched and 
checked at the proper time. If checked too soon, the tea is some- 
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what coarse and astringent in flavour ; if allowed to run too far, it 
loses the flavour partially or entirely, and has a sourish taste. 

After minutely describing the process of manul'acturing Green Tea^ 
Mr Bell proceeds : The natives, of India will not use black tea, at 
whatever price it may bo oflered ; but some of the small merchants pur- 
chase damaged teas, and colour them for the local or the Central Asian 
markets. It is almost impossible to colour genuine black tea, so 
that it will pass for green ; the particles rcriuire to be actually coated 
with colouring matter, and in the dry state that will hardly disguise 
its true character — a rub in the haTul, or a slight infusion, shows at 
^ once what it is. But teas such as the oohmtjs, which some classify 
ns black, arc essentially green. The mode in which tliese are manu- 
factured is a combination of the green and black systems ; a slight 
dash of colour will give to these teas an appearance which will 
deceive any one except an expert. Teas of the oolong class were at 
one time extensively manufactured in the North-West Provinces ; 
however, there never seems to have been a great demand for them 
in the London markcL as persons accustomed to drink genuine black 
tea dislike their harsh bitter flavour, which is hardly distinguishable 
from that of genuine green tea. Teas of that description when 
coloured (made green) have been known to ])ring a much bettor 
price in the local markets than they would have done had they 
been sent to the home market as manufactured. The conversion of 
such t(ias into green can hardly be stigmatised as one of the tricks 
of trade, as, sti'ictly speaking, they have more qualities in common 
with green than with black teas. 

A correspondent of the Hills makes some useful remarks on tea- 
planting in Kumaon. Ho refers S 2 )ecially to the plantation of 
Konsansio, which he describes as resembling some well -cared -for 
estate in Scotland or AYales, rather than a Ibrest tract in the heart 
of Kumaon. The soil is higldy productive, and the supply of water 
abundant. Ho says that it is useless to embark in tea-jjlanting 
without a cajiital of at least 20,000 Its. Then the garden is not in 
full bearing until the seventh year ; and when an abundant crop is 
obtained, there is the diiflculty of finding a market for it. The Kon- 
sansie jilantation commenced in 1857, and costing 100,000 Its., 
yielded this year not quite 6000 lb. of tea, which, at 2 Rs. per lb., 
would be 1 2,000 Ks. — not nearly the expense of working the concern. 
Kext year it exi)ects to double its jdeld, and so on every year, till at 
the seventh year it may pay 10 or 20 per cent to tlie shareholders, 
if they can sell the tea. The home market is taken up by the Assam 
and Cacliar tea. The only chance for tea in the North-West is the 
development of a market for it among the native population. The 
natives on all sides are beginning to like and buy tea. There is a 
^ market large enough amongst the native community, but they will 
’ not buy till you can manufacture at a price they can afibrd to give. 
Upon the whole, Assam and Cachar appear to have many advan- 
tages over the North-West as tea-planting districts. 
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From the Annual Volumes of the Trade and Navigation of each Presidency for 1869-70 and 1870-71. 
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Ach or Atchy, Ti and It; Morind.a tinctoria. 
Ada or adruuk ; Zhigil)er officinale. 
lAda-hcema or birni, B; Ilerpestis Mon- 
niora. 

Adas 11; Cicer ariethmm. 

Adnick ; Zingiber oflicinale. 

Agareh ; Acliyranthes aapera. 

Agast ; Agati grandiflora. 

Agnee, B ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Agosthyo ; Dillenia scabrella. 

Aguinerkee, H ; Bryonia scabrella. 
A^rya-gbas ; Andropogon Sclicoiianthus. 
Aiawn, 11 ; Ptycholis Ajowaii. 

Ak ; Calotropis gigaiitea. 

Akar-kauta ; Alan^iiin hexapotalum. 
Akaaha viille, Akash-bullee, B ; Caaayta 
fjliforini.s. 

Aklirot ; Aleurites triloba. 

Akola, H ; Alangium hexapetalum. 
Akund ; Calotropis gigantca. 

Al, //; Morinda citrifolia. 

Alkooshi, B ; Muruna pnirita. ’ 

A loo ; Solanum tuberosum. 

Alai, 11 ; Linuni usitatissiinum. 

Am, B and H ; Mangifera Indica. 

Amada, B; Curcuma Ainadn. 

Ambara, 11 ; Spondia.s inaiigifera. 
Arabie-buldie ; Curcuma Zedoaria. 
Amblee, B and H ; Tamarindus Indica. 
Ambli^ B and H ; Tamarindus Indica. 
Ambuj, H: Nelumbium speciosum. 
Amdh'ouka ; Vitis Indica. 

Amla, Amiika, B and H; Emblica 
officinalis. 

Ainlej, 7/; Emblica officinalis. 

Amlookee, B ; Acacia stipulata. 

Amoora ; Amoora cucullata. 

Amna, B and 77; Spondias mongifei'a. 
Amrool ; Oxalis comiculata. 

Amrut, Sooperium, H ; Psidium pyriferum. 
Amultas ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Ananas, B and H ; Ananas sativus. 
Ananto-mool ; Hemidesmus Indicus. 

Anar, U ; Punioa Granatum. 

Anarosh, B; Ananas sativus. 


Anis, 11 ; Adhatoda Vasica. 

Anjcer, B; Psidium pom iferuni. 
Antomoora ; Isora corylifolia, 

Aoongra arooli, 11 ; Emblica officinal i.s. 
Apanga, B ; Acliyranthe.s aspera. 
Aparajita; Clitorea ternatea. 

Arbi, II ; Colocasia antiipiorum. 
Ardenjoii, II ; Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Arhukee, Toor ; Cajanus Indiciis. 

Ari.sbta ; Sapindus emarginatus. 

Arishto, B ; Melia Azadirachta. 

Arjoon ; Terminalia Arjuna. 

Ark ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Aroona ; Kubia cordifolia. 

Aruuda or Aruud, II ; Ricinus communis. 
Anns ; Adhatoda Vasica. 

Asaii ; Terminalia alata, or glabra. 
Asganda, // ; Adhatoda Vasica. 
Ashoo-kuclioo, B ; Coloca.sia antiquorum. 
Ashwa-gunda, B ; Physalis somnifera. 
Ashwuth ; Ficus religiosa. 

Asphota ; Clitorea ternatea. 

Ata, B and // ; Anona squamosa. 

Atchy, H ; Morinda squamosa. 
Atmagoopta - murkutee, B ; Mucuua 
prurita. 

Atta-jam ; Olea dioica. 

Baberung or Babreng, B and //; Embelia 
Ribes. 

Babooitulsee, B ; Ociraum Basilicum. 
Babula ; Acacia Arabica. 

Bacchi, 71; Vemonia anthelmintica. 

Bach ; Acorns Calamus aromaticus. 
Baclatul-liumka ; Portulaca quadrifida. 
Bacul, B ; Mimusops Elengi. 

Bacumber ; Anisomeles ovata. 

Badamie or Badam, B and II; Terminalia 
Catappa. 

Badanjam, H; Solannm Melongena. 

Bag - achera, Baga • luta, B ; Cocoulus 
acuminatns. 

Bagbherenda, H ; Jatropha Carcas. 
Bagh-ankara, B; Alangium decapetalum. 
Bagh-Cherenda, Lablab cultratns. 
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Bagh-Dharaoda, B; Jatropha Cnrcaa. 
Bagoon or Begoon ; Solanura Melongena. 
Bahura ; Terniinaha Ballerica. 

Baingan ; Bolaimm Molongoiia. 

Bair ; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Baka^ or Bakus, U aud XT; Adhatoda 
Vadca. 

Bala, II : Andropogon muricatuuu 
Bala ; Sida rhomoifolia. 

Balam-cira ; (buMUnis sativu.s. 

Baltar ; Boras.-sus tlabelliforniiii*. 
Banmnliatec, Ji ; Clerodeiidron sijdionan- 
thus. 

Ban, 11 ; Moringa pten p<>«penua. 
Baii-malliea. 7/; Jasmiuuni angustifnliura. 
BaiiH or Baiush, Ji and //; Baiiibusa 
arundinarea. 

Bar, II; Ficus Beiigalen^iis or Iiidica, 
Baral ; Ariocarpus Lakoorha. 

Barna; Crat;eva Hoxlmrghii. 

Bartakoo, Ji ; Solanum *^ielongena. 

Basoka ; Adhatoda Vasi* a. 

Bassana, 77; Agati gratidirtora. 

Bastra; Callicarpa lanala. 

Bat ; Ficus Indica. 

Batoola ; (!icer arictinuin, 

Bator-uoboo, //and 77/ (dtrus dccuniana. 
Bebina, 77; Mu.s.sccnda frond(»»u. 

Bed ; ( 'alarnu.s liotang. 

Beislul, 7 ? : Bauhinia purpurea. 
Becd-jliun-jhun, 77; Crotolaria rctu.sa. 

Btjel paat. 

Beoruboo, Ji : Coccinia Indica, 

Beertia ; ]*anicuin Italicuiu. 

Begpoora, 7/ and 77; (dtrus inotlica. 
Behoor-ban.sh. 77; iJainbu.sa .spinosa. 
Behura, II; Term inalia Bel I erica. 

Bel, //and 77; Marinolos. 

Bel, 77; Cralwva religiosa. 

Bela ; Jasminiim Samb.ac. 

Bella wine ; SemecarpiiH Anacardium. 
Bel]>h(Md, li ; .laKininiim .Sambac. 

Bella, 7/ and 77; Andropogon luuricatum. 
Beri, 77; Zizyphu.s Jujuba. 
Beshulyo-|curunee, 7/; Cocrulns cordi- 
folius. 

Beta nr Bet, li and II ; Oalainus Rolang. 
Bbair, 77; Zizyphu.s Jujuba. 

Bhang ; Oannabi.s sativa. 

Bhant, 77 ; Clerodendron infort, unatum. 
Bheela, 77; Seinecairiiu.s Anacardium. 
Bherband ,* Argemone Mexicaua. 

Bhimb ; (Joccinia Indica. 

Bhinda-tori or Bhlndea ; Abelnioschus 
esculeutu.s. 

Bhoo>ada or Bhon-ada, 77; Aliehnoschus 
e.sculentus. 

Bhoocokra, 77; 2Japania nodi flora, 

Bhooe komra, 77; Trichosanthes cordala. 
Bhooi-chuifipa, IS k 77; Koeinpfera rotunda. 
Bhooi-jamba, B; Premna herbacea. 
Bfaooin-koonira, B and 77; Batatas pani* 
culatus. 

Bbooi'Sunn, IS ; i'rotalaria prostrata. 
Bhorar : Rhizophora Mangle. 

Bhorenda ; Ricinus coiamunis. 


Bhuchainpa, 77 ; Kcaropfera rotunda, « 

Bhungie ; Corchonis olitorius. 

Bichittie, B; Tnigia Involucmta, 

Bichua, 77; Crotalaria juncoa. 

Bier: Zizyphus Jujulia. 

Bikh ; Acouitum. 

Biliinbi, 77 .• Avorrboa Bllimbi. 
Bii-jhunjluiu, 77; (Irotalaria retusa. 

Bina. 7/ and 7/ ; Avioennia toiuentoaa. 
Biucha ; Klacourtia sapida. 

Birnie, 77; Trichosanthes incisa. 

Birmi : (’raticva Tapia. 

Bis or Bi.sh, 7/ and JI ; Aconitum ferox, 
Bi.sh'Bansh, 77; Beesha Uheedii. 
Bish-hupra ; Triantluuua obcordatum. 
Bish-tarak ; Argyrcia speemHa. 

Bishumba : Ciu-umis Colocyutbis. 

Biur, 77; Zizyphu.s Jiyubiu 
Bliinjete Pat. Ji; Ooivlioru.s olitorius, 
Bokenakoo, 7/ .* Znpania mvliflora. 

Btdii, 77 ami 77; Paritium tiliaceuui. 

Bong, 7/; Hobiuum Melongena. 
Booitm-aonidah, li ; IMiyllantlius Niruri. 
Booien-kavite ; Keronia elepbanium. 

Boot, Boot kalev, Bh JJ; (liccr arietlnum. 
Bora, 77; Boliclio.s Catjang. 

Boro-joan, 7/; Ptyebotis Ajovran. 

Boyra ; Terminalia Bellerica. 

Bramee ; .Sarcostemma brevistigma. 
Broehiiti ; .Solanum ferox. 

Brinraj biingrah, 77; Ki lipta orecta. 
Buckclie ; (*oiiy/.a antbelminticix. 

Budarn ; Terminalia (Vitaj>pa. 

Budicc, 77 ; ZizypbuH Jujuba. 

Buhooiiri ; Oordiu Myxa or latifolia. 
Bubura, 77 .and 77; 'rerndnalia Bellericn. 
Bukarjun, Bukayun, 77; Melia scnipor- 
viren.s. 

Bukkum ; CmsalpiniaBnppan. 

Buko, 77; A g.'iti grand i flora. 

Bukool, 7/; Mimu.sops Filengi. 

Bulat ; PluvscfOus Mung«>. 

Bulee, 77; Stcnmlia ureiis. 

Bulla ; Terminalia Bellerica. 

Bun asarbon ; (io.s.syjiium herbareuni. 
Bun-burbutee, 77 and 77; Pbaseolus ros- 
tratus. 

Bun*gab, 77; Diospyros cordifolia. 
liungrah ; Acorus (Calamus arornaticiw. 
Hun-gurnuk ; Cucumis pul>es('ens. 
Bun-buldi, 77 and 7/ ; ('urciinia Zedoaria. 
Bmi-joma ; Clerodendron inerme. 
Bun-joolec ; Phyllanthus inultiflorus. 
Biinkra, 77; Urena lobata. 

Bun-kuehoo ; Coloca.sia antif|Uoruin. 
Bun-lubunga, JikIJ; Ludwigia parviflora. 
Bun*nianinga ; Oxalis sensitiva, 
Bun-mullika, Ji k 77; Jasminum Baml>ac. 
Bun-murieh, 77 ; Aminauia vesicatoria. 
Bnn-neel ; 1’epbrf).sia purfuirea. 

Bun-okra, Ji and 11 ; Urena lobata. 
Bun-pat, 77; Corchorus olitorius. 

Bunpiital ; Trichosanthes cucumerma. 
Bunrai ; Bauchinia raceraosa. 

Bun-shim ; Lablab vulgaris. 

Bun-suu ; Crotalaria verrucosa. 
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Bunt, iT/ Oicerarietiiimn. 

Bur or But, B ; Ficus Iiulica. 

Bura-chooli, B and U ; Villarsia Indica. 
Bura-kaiioor ; Crinuin Asiaticnm. 
Bttsa-kurella, Jf ; Moinonlica Cliarantia. 
Bura-leesora, Bhokur ; Cordia latifolia. 
Buramakbom-shirn, B; Canavaliagladiata. 
Biira-phootica ; Melastoma Malabatbricuin. 
Bura-tugur ; Tabernaeinontaiia coroiiaria. 
Biir-butee, B and // ; Dolichos Sinensis. 
Burobet ; Calamus fasciculatus. 
Buro-buhooari, B ; Cordia latifolia. 

Buroon ; Cratrova Iloxburgbii. 

Buro-reetha ; Sapindus emarginatus. 
Buro-niktokumbal ; Nyrnplnca imbra. 
Buro-sbial'kanta ; Argenione Mcxicana. 
BuiTa ghokeroo, tik H ; Pedal ium murex. 
Bursunga, //; Bcjrgern Kmiigii. 

Burul ; Artocarpns Lakoocba. 

But-moogra, B ; Jasiniiium Sambac. 
Butsnab, B ; Aconiium ferox. 

Butt, B and // .* Ficus religiosa. 

Byajainti ; Sesbauia ^Egyptiaca. 

Byakool, B and //; Solauum Indicum. 
Bygun, II ; Solanum melongona. 

Cacbalu ,* Colocasia antiquorurn. 

Cacbari, H ; Cucumis jiubcsceiis. 

(’acbu ; Colocasia anti(|uoruiii. 

Cacbuar ; Bauhinia variegata. 

Cacbur ; Curcuma Zerunibct. 

Caori ; Cucumis ntilissimus. 

Cadam ; Nauclea pnrvifolia. 

Cadu; Lagcmaria vulgaris. 

Cabua, II ; Pentaptera Arjuna. 

Cajur; Pbmnix dactylifera. 

Caladaiia ; Pbarbitis Nil. 

CabVjmatb ; Andrograpbis paniculata, 
Calatulsi ; Ocyniuin sniictum. 

Cnmaba ; Cucurbita Pepo. 

Carnal ; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Cainrbakb, Cjamurunga ; Averrboa (^nram- 
bnla. 

Caiiiul ; Rottlera tinctoria. 

(\incra, II ; Pavette Indica. 

Caner ; Nerium odorum. 

Cangan or Cangui ; Pauicuni Italicum. 
Cantha-jathi, B ; Barlcria prionitis. 
Carang ; I)all»crgia arborea. 

Caraunda or Garanda ; Carissa CRranda,s. 
Carbi ; Sorgbiim vulgare. 

Cnrela j Momordica Charantia. 

Cnriari, //; Gloriosa superba. 

Carna ; Citrus inedica. 

Cas ; Saocbanim spoiitaneiim. 

Casandi ; Cassia Sopbora. 

Cat'CaleJi or catcaranja ; Guilaiidina Bon- 
due. 

Cathal ; Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Catira ; Stercuiia urens. 

Caua-tbenthi ; Clitoria tematea. 

Caul ; Nelumbium speciosum. 

Cawa ; Pbarbitis Nil. 

Cbagul-bantee, B ; Dsemia exte nsa. 
Chagulkoori : Ipomcea pes-caprre. 
Cbagul-nadi : Spbserantnus hirtus. 


Cbalcan Tubunna ; Celtis oritntalis. 
Chakoonda, B ; Cassia Tora. 

Chakotra, H ; Citrus decumana. 

Cliakour, II ; Cassia obtusifolia. 

Cliala ; Cicer arietinum. 

Chalita, B and //; DiBenia speciosa. 
Chambatt, U ; Kcempferia rotunda. 
Cliampa, B and H ; Micbclia Cliampaca. 
Cbampuka, B k II; Micbelia Champaca. 
Chapalasba ; Artocarpus Chaplasha. 
Cbaplash, II : Artocarpus Cbajdasba. 
Cbarkuclia, B ; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Clmtin ; Alstonia scholaris. 

Cbaya ; uErua lanata. 

Cbeayti, Cberaita ; Agatliotes Chirayta. 
Clieena, B and II; Panicum miliaceuin. 
Chela, 71 and // ; Alangiurn decapetalum. 
Cbena-glianri, B; Xyris Indica. 

Cbenna, 7/ ; Cicer arietinum. 

Cbe»‘etta, 7i ; Agatliotes Chirayta. 
Cbicbinga ; 'rricho.santbes anguina. 
Cbic.hiria, B and H ; Aebyrantbes aspera. 
Cbil-bingc, H : Stryc.lmos potatorum. 
Cliircbera ; Acbyrantbe.s aspera. 

Cbita ; Plumbago Zeylanic^. 

Chitra, B ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Chitra or Cliitta, 77 ; Berberis vulgaris. 
Chittra, B and II ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 
Chitturmool ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Chooli, B and // ; Villarsia Indica. 
Cboopii-aloo; Dioscorea globosa. 
Choota-pnshpa, B; Mela.stoma a.spera, 
Cbo.sa ; Papaver somnilerum. 
Chota-bisli-tarick, B and //; Iponwa 
s]>eriosa. 

Cbota-cliand, II ; Opbioxylonserpentiniim. 
Cbota-rbirett.a, 77; Cicendia byssopifolia, 
Chota-jamb, B ; Eugenia caryopbyllifolia. 
(’Iiota-kniiwar, 77; Aloe littoralis. 
Chota-pbootika, H ; Osbeckia aspera. 
Cbota-soondbi, Nympbaja esciilenta. 
Obouputeeya, 77; Kydia calycina. 

Chowly ; Pcrtnlaca qnadritida. 

(^hudra kuntakaree, B k II ; Solanum 
dacquini. 

Chuliara, 77; Plioenix dactylifera. 
Chukrasi ; Chickrassia tabularis. 

Cbumbeli ; Jasmiuum grandilioinira. 
Cluinn, B ; Cicer arietinum. 

Cbundra, B k II; Opbioxylon serpentinum. 
Cbundra-moola, 71; Ktrmpferia Galanga. 
Chundruhasa ; Solanum ferox. 

Chiin<lraka ; Opbioxylon serpentinum. 
Chunduna, Bk II ; Santalum album. 
Chun-liattee, 77; Abnis precatorius. 
Cbutka, B; Bauliinia acuminata. 

Great, 77; Andrograiiliis paniculata. 
Curayia ; Echites antiJysenterica. 
Cushmulla ; Odina Wodier. 

Badmari, B; Ammannia vesicatoiia. 
Badmenden, H ; Cassia alata. 
Badoo-murdun^ B ; Ca.ssia alata. 

Bal, Urur ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Dalim ; Punica Granatum. 

Barcbini, H ; Cinnamomum iners. 
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Deb'dhanya ; Soivhum vulgare. 
Deeb-kanchum ; Bauhinia purpurea. 

Dela, H; Jasminuin hirsutum. 

Dephul Dampel, B; Xauthochymus pic- 
torius. 

Dephul Dampel, B; Artocarpus Lakoocha. 
Deshi-mullika ; Jasniiiium Sambac. 
Dewudar, U ; Sethia Iiuliea. 

Dhaee phool ; Grislea lomeutOHa. 

Dhak ; Butea frondosa. 

Dhaii, B and II ; Oryza sativa. 

Dhanattar, If ; Cliiorea ternatoa. 

Dhauga ; Coriandrum sativiini. 

Dhaugapul, B; Grislea tome.iito.sa. 

Dhari ; Grislea tomentosa. 

Dhenroos or Dhendus, Ji and //; Alnd- 
moschus esculcntus. 

Dhobsunioodra, li ; Loea macrophylla. 
Dhootoora, //; Datura alba. 

Dhub ; Grislea tomentosa. 

Dhunya, B and // ; (^oriandmin sativum. 
Dier, 11 ; Cocmlus vilb)sns. 

Dobuteo-luta, H ; Iponjcoa pes-caprio. 
Doob, 11 ; (’vnodoii Dactylon. 

Doobla, B; (’ynodon Out tylon. 
Dooilh-kuluee ; Iponuea 'rurpeihum. 
Ddoinbur, U ; Fio.us glt)iu»*rata. 

Doorba, B; ( •ynodon Darlylou, 

Doric, 11; Solanuin Jaojuini. 
l)untee, li ; Croton polyandrum. 

I*A?.sba-nungula, B; Gloriiisa superba. 
Klaiiib, li ; Klettaria Curduinomum. 

Klwa ; Aloe perfoliuta. 

Faina ; Grcwia Asiatiea. 

Falter, IJ ; Borassus (labcllifurmi.s. 
F.'iiblbuti ; Coc<'ulus villosus. 

Feet, H : Cucuniis .Momordi(!a. 
l-elfildraz ; Cliaviea I{(»xburghii. 

Feltilginl ; Pii»er nigrum. 

Feriiigie-<lutura ; Argtiinono Mexicatia. 
Ficki * tagar, II ; Taberuajinontana coro- 
naria. 

Fool-.sola, B; iEschynomena asfKsra. 
Furrud ; Erythriiia Indiea. 

Gab, B and II ; Embryojiteris glutinifera. 
Gaidi-rnurich, li; Capiscum annuuni. 
Gadha-buni ; Trianthema decandra. 
Gadha-poorna ; Boerhavia iirorumbens. . 
Gandar ; Andropogoii inuricatuin. 

Gaudbel ; Andropogon Sohronauthus. 
Gaugandhool, 11 ; Fandanua OiloratiaainiUH. 
Ganja, B and H ; Cannabis saliva. 

Ganjh, U ; Andropogon murif^tum. 

Gatuia ; Sacchanuu oflicinarum. 
Gawpurgee ; Bixa Orellana. 

Olianur ; Cynodou Dactylon. 

Gheekoomar ; Aloe Indiea. 

Ghetchoo, H ; Aponogeton monostachyon. 
Ohet-kuchoo ; T^honium Orixense. 
Ghtewar, H ; Aloe perfoliata. 
GhinaUta'pat, B; Corcborus capsularis. 
Oboosh, B; Lufla pentandra or acutan^la. 
Ohrita-koomaree, B and H; Aloe inmea. 


Ghunebi, H; Abrua precatorlus. 

Qbuuta, B; Bi^onia suaveoleua. 

Oilaunda, ll ; Boaaia laUfblia. 

Oila-gacb, B ; Eutada Puacetha. 

Gima Shak ; Mulhigy> Cerviana k Si>er)gula. 
Gobbi ; Cacalia sonebifolia. 

Gokhoor or Gokbyoor; Tribulus lanugln* 
osua. 

Goksbura, If : AKteracantba lougifolia. 
Gol-miivh ; Piper nigrum. 

Gooa, B ; Areea Catechu. 

GiH)ggul ; Balsamodeiulrou Agalloi’ba. 

Gooila ; Vitis latiftdia. 

Gool ; Coccuhis cordifolius. 

Goolab jamun ; Eugenia Jambosa. 

Gooler, II ; Ficus racemosa. 

G«>oli-turab ; Poinciana pubsberrimn. 
Gooluneba or Goluneba; Coeeiilvw cordl* 
foliuH. 

Gooiui ; Cordia angtisiifoUa. 

Goonbil-sbim, B ; Liiblab vulgaris, 
(toovi-shyora ; Ficus rube.scens. 

Goor-kamai : Solanum Indicum. 

Gonr-kba ; CV»c.culus conlilblius. 
(Toorkhi-k\ic.boo, II ; ( !olo(iaHiaanti<iuorum. 
Gooy.'i-bnl>ula ; Acacia Karnosiaiia. 
(Jora-iieboo, B ami II ; Citrus acida. 
Govila, li; Vitis latifolia, 

Gudgoga, II ; Giiilandina Bondne. 

(tuj pippnl ; 8cinda]>sus oiUcinalis. 

Gnlnar; Punica (jranatnm. 

(Juina; Mullugo cerviana. 

Gumbaree, B ami If; Gintdina arlKU’ea. 
GuiidUu-bela, li ; Andropogon Sebumau- 

tllUH. 

Gundhab<ma or Gumlbeyl ; Andropogon 
KclMuimntbu.s. 

Ouiidhalee, II ; Poideria fodbla. 
Gundo-bhadulee, li ; Posleria betida. 
Guiina, //; Sttc<;harum ortlcinarurn. 

Gurcha ; Coceulus cordifolius. 

Gursoonder, li ; Acacia A rabica. 

Hakoocb, B; Psoralca coryli folia. 

Hakoon, II ; Ooton polyandrum. 

Hakoork, li and // : Psoraloa corylifolia. 
Hali-moog; Pbaseolus Mungo. 

Ilur or Hara, //; Termiualiu Cbebula. 

Har or liarchara, B; Cissus quadrangularis. 
Jlar-cuchila ; Strychiios colubrina. 
Harfarooric, 11 ; (Jicca disticha. 

Har-kat, llarkooch kauta, /// DiUvaria 
ilicifolia. 

Harpar; Polanisia icosandra. 

Harsingabar; Nvetantbes Arbor tristfi. 
Has-jorah, B and H ; Vitis quadrangularis. 
llaiee-sbooro, B ; Triandriuni Indicum. 
Hier, U ; Co(!culu8 villosus. 

Hijul, B ; Barrin^nia acutangula. 
Hijulee budain ; Anacardiurn occidontale. 
Hijuloe-mendee, H ; Eugenia bracteata. 
Hina, U ; Lawsonia inermis. 

Hingoolee, B; Solanum Melongeoa. , 
Hingun, H ; Balanites .^yptica. 

Hintal, B ; Phoenix paludosa. 

Hogla ; Typha elepbwtina or angustifolia. 
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HoUounda, H; Phaseolus rostratns. 
Hoolhool ; Oynaudropsis pentaphylla. 
Hoor-hoorya; & iTy PolaDisiaicosandia. 
Hoorooya ; Sapium Indicutn. 

Halda, B ; Terminalia Ghebula. 

Huldie, B & H; Curcuma longa. 
Huldi-lunka-murich^ j?; Capsicum frutes- 
cens. 

Huldi-murich ; Capsicum frutescens. 

Huludee ; Curcuma longa. 
liumula ; Koempferia Galanga. 

Hur or Hura, U ; Terminalia Chobula. 
Hurbhurj*'; Cicerarietinum. 

Hurida; Curcuma longa. 

Hurin-hiira, //; Amoora Rohituka. 
Huritukee, B; Terminalia Oliebula. 
Hurivilasineo; Curcuma longa. 

Huttian, B ; Eriodendrou anfractuosum. 
Buyer, B ; Cocculus villosus. 

Ibharunkufilia, B and B ; Aiidropogon 
Iwarancusa. 

Igir, H ; Acorus Calamu.s. 

Ik ; Saccharuin oflicinaruin. 

Ikslioo ; Saccbarum oflicinarnm. 
Ikshugandlm ; Aatoracanlha longifolia. 
llaclii; Elettaria Canlainomuui. 
linli ; Taiuarindus Indica. 

Inderjob, B ; Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Indraini or Indray an, J1 ; Cucumis Colo- 
cynthis. 

Indurjaw ; Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Isarinol or Israbcl, B and //; Aristolocbia 
Indica. 

Ishurmool, B and B ; Aristolocbia Indica.. 
Iwarankoosa, B; Andropogon Iwarancusa. ' 

Jaci, B; Jasminum grandifloinim. 
Jadoo-palung, B ; Salicornia Indica. 
Jadwar, B; Curcuma Zedoaria. 

Jahoo, B; Tamarix gallica. 

Jaiiiti, BaxidB; A!l.schynomene Sesban. 
Jait, //; Sesbania iEgyptiaca. 

Jamalgota, H j Croton Tiglium. 

Janiau ; Eugenia Jambolana. 

Jamoou ; Syzygium Jambolana. 

Jamun ; Syzyguim Jambolana. 

Jasoon, B ; Hibiscus Uosa-sinensi.s. 

Jatee, Bk B ; Jasminum graudillorum. 
Jawa ; Hibiscus Kosa-sinensis. 

Jawari, B ; Sorglium vulgare. 

Jawasi; Alhagi Muuroruni. 

Jawi ; Azadiracbta Indica. 

Jeobuna, B; Celtis orientalis. 

Jbarberi, B ; Zi 2 }'phus Jujuba. 

Jhinga; LufTa acutau^la. 

Jbingbora, B; Baubinia parvifloiu. 
Jidoo-palung, .B; Salicornia Indica. * 
Jinga, B; Luffa acutangula. 

Jiyul, B ; Odina Wodier. 

Jodoo-pal\?.ng ; Salicornia Indica. 
Joogni-chookur, B; Gindina arhorea. 
Jorool, Jarul, B and B; Lagerstrssmia 
B^na. 

Jyoi-pana, B; Rbinacantbus communis. 
Juba, B and B; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 


Jugut-mudum, B ; Justicia Gandarussa. 
Jumalgota, B and B ; Croton Tiglium. 
Junglai-kaudi ; Dracontium polyphyllum. 
Junglai-moonghie ; Ormocarpum sennoidea. 
Junglai-piaz, ; Scilla Indica. 
Junglee-badam, B ; Canarium commune. 
Junglee-badam j Sterculia fcetida. 
Junglee-buldee, B ; Curcuma Zedoria. 
Juvanee, Juwanee, B and B ; Ptycbotis 
Ajowan. 

Juwasi, B ; Albagi Maurorum. 

Juyrintee, B and B; Sesbania iEgyptiaoa. 
Jypal, B; Croton Tiglium. 

Kabuter-kejar, B; Rbinacantbus com- 
munis. 

Kadali, B ; Musa paradisiaca. 
Kagiigec-ncebo, B ; Citrus acida. 

Kagura, B k B; Saccbarum spontaneum. 
Kaboowa, B; Pentaptera Arjuna. 
Kajeerah, B ; Carthamus tinctorius. 

Kajur, Kbajur ; Elate sylvestris. 
Kaka-cbincbi ; Abrus precatorius. 
Kaka-jarnbu, Bj Calyptrantbus caryo- 
pbyllifolia. 

Kakamari ; Anamirta cocculus. 

Kakbura, II ; Curcuma Zcrurabct. 

Kakoon ; Panicum Italicum. 

Kakrie ; Cucumis utilissinms. 
Kala-bucbnak ; Hymenodictyon excelsiira. 
Kala-dbootura, B and 11 ; Datura fastuosa. 
Kalajam, B k II ; Syzygium Jambolanum. 
Kala-kucboo, B; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Kala-kustooree, B; Abdmoschus mos- 
chatus. 

Kala-megb, B and //; Andrographis pani- 
culata. 

Kalamircli, B ; Piper nigrum. 

Kala-nja ; Ehretia serrata. 

Kalatiil, B ; Guizotia oleifera. 
Kalee-shumbali; Gcndq^ussa vulgaris. 
Kalee-toolsee ; Ocymum Basiliouin. 
Kaliezerzoerie ; Vernonia antbelinintica. 
Kalikeker ; Acacia Arabica. 

Kali-moong, B; Pliascolus Mungo. 

Kalizer ; Clitoria ternatea. 

Kamal ; Ndumbium speciosuni. 

Kam*aloo, B and B ; Dioscorea alata. 
Kamaral-necboo ; Citru.s acida. 
Kama-runga ; Averrhoa Bilimbi. 

Kauala, li ; Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 
Kauara ; Stylocoryne Webera. 

Kana-raj, 11 ; Baubinia caiinabina. 
Kancbkoori ; Tragia cannabina. 
Kanchkoori ; Mucuma pnirita. 

Kancbiin, B; Baubinia acuminata. 

Kanda, B ; Scilla Indica. 

Kaner; Nerium odonim. 

Kan^ni, B and // ; Panicum Italicum. 
Kaukoor, B ; Cucumis utilissimus. 
Kauta-aloo, B and B ; Dioscorea pen- 
tapbylla. 

Kanta-koolika, B; Asteracantba longi- 
folia. 

Kantchi-sbim, B ; Lablab cultratus. 
Kantb-karee, Rand AT; Solanum Jacqnini. 
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Kanth-nmllikt ; Jasminum Sambac, 
Kapas, B; Gossyplum herbaceum. 

Karbi, H ; Sorghum vulgare. 

Karavela, B aud H ; Gytuuidropsis pea* 
tapbylla. 

Kana-paak, B ; Bei^ra Koenigii. 

Kariari, H ; Gloriosa superba. 

Karpassa, B ; Gossypiuin herbaceuin. 

Kas, U ; Saccliaruiii spoutaneuni. 

Kasniya, B ; Saccharuui si>ontaueum. 
Kashmulla, //; Odiua Wodier. 
Katch-kula, B ami //; Musa paradiHiaca. 
Kathbel, B ; Jasminuiu liirsutum. 

Katira ; Sterculia urena. 

Kat-kuiija, H ; Cmsalpinia Bomluc. 
Kauchra, B ; Hydrolt^a Zeylaiiiea. 

Kawa, //; Coffea Arabica. 

Kayla ; Musa paradiaiaca. 

Kea or Kea*pliool, B; Paudanus odora- 
tissinms. 

Keco, B and IT ; Costiis spmosus. 

Keera, II j Cuininiia sativus. 

Kceramar, B & 11 ; Aristolochiabracteata. 
Keerat, B ; GtMitiana ClierayUi. 
Keosliooriya ; Wedelia caUmdulacea. 
K(.‘csbo(»riya ; Eclipta ercota, • 

K<*la, 11 ; Musa i)aradiHiara. 

K(dikudum, B; Nuiu lou nmlifolia. 
Kendoo ; Diosjjyros imdunoxylou. 

Rental ; Artdcarpus iiitegrifolius. 

Kurula, // ; Lutia aniara, 

Ke'ihour, B ; Hottlera tiiu toria. 

Ket, Khoet, II ; Feronia elepliantum. 

B ; Kamlarius odorutissiinuH. 
Ketukeo ; Pandunus (MloraliHsinius. 
Keura<kcora, 11 ; Pandatiu«o<l<u‘utis«inm«, 
Khagin, 11 ; (Mitoreu turiiatea. 

Khaini ; Acacia (‘atechu or ferniginea. 
Khajoor, li and 11 ; Elate ay 1 vest t in. 
Kliajora, II ; Surcharum spoutauuuiu. 
Khuna ; Ainoura lioiiituka. 

Khas-khas ; An<lropogf)n niuricatum, 
Khas-zabra ; Ncrium oleander. 

Kheuri, B; Miimist)j»s Kanki. 

Klierooya; Pliaseol us Mungo. 

Khikhriy 7/; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Khira ; Cucuinis utilissimus. 

Kbimi ; Mimusops kanki. 

Kiiisbniz ; Coriaudrurii sativum. 
Khoodi-jaui, B and II ; Antidusiua pani- 
culata. 

Khoodi-okra, B; Crozophora plicata. 
Khoolinjan, B; Alpiuia Galanga. 

Khor, B ; Andropogon iiiuricatum. 
Khuera, B and j/y Acacia Catechu. 
Khu^ra, B ; Sacebarum spoutaueum. 
Khul, IT; JErua lanata. 

KhurlKK^ja, B aud H ; CucumU Melo. 
Kburbuz, B; Cucumis Melo. 

Khuroe, B ; Saccliarum fuacum. 

Khurma, /// PbuBuix dactylifera. 

Kiew ; Diospyroa melanoxylon. 

Kikar, 11; Acacia leucopliliea. 
Kingsbookha, B ; Butea frondoaa. 
Kiraneli ; PbyLlanthus Niruri. 

Kiwacb, B and M; Mucuna prurita. 


Koamooni; GalUcatpa lauata. 
Kodaleya-koodaliya, B and Hi DesmodU 
uin trifolium. 

Rolsi ; Solanum Indleum. 

Komla neeboo, B ; Citrus Anrantium. 
Komol ; Nolumbiuiu spociosum. 

Koohedar ; Bnuhinia variegata. 

Koobell, U ; Andropogon Martini. 
Koochila, BkH i Htrychnoa Nux- vomica. 
Koocbila-hita, B ; Strychnoa colubriua. 
Koochunduna, //; Adenanthera pavonica. 
KoocUuri, B ; Exacuni tetraaonimi. 
Kooklux>ra-choora ; Puvelta^dicn. 
Kuukoora-neia ; Gloriosa suporba. • 

Kt>ol ; Zizypnu.s Jujuba. 

Kooli, 11 ; Storculia urens. 

Kooli-begoon, 71; Solanum longuin. 
Kooltheo, 71 and 77; Dolichos billorUM, 
Koomareo, B ; Aloe littoralia. 

Kooinra ; (bicurbitn Pe|)o. 

Koouiurka ; Stnila.x ovalifoliu. 

Koonch ; Abrus ]>recat<»riuM. 

Koonda; Jiusiuimiin hirsutuin. 

Koondooric, 11 ; ('occinia liuUca. 

Kooppic ; Acalvpba Indica. 

Koorc.hi ; Wriglitfti autidysenterica. 
Kooshoom ; (’arthaiuus tinctorius. 

Koosum ; Carthanius tim lorius. 
Ko(»sumb)ta, il and 11 ; Cartbniima iiuc» 
torius. 

KooUyn, 11 ; Solanum Jacfpdnl. 

Kora, Koraloo ; l*nnicum Jtnlicum. 
Korna-neeboo, 71 and 77; Citrus medicun. 
Korunkooshai IJ ; AmlropogiUi Iwarau- 
cu.Hn. 

Kosduri ; Moniordica unibcllatR* 
Koshnauto ; Cucurbitn IV-po. 

Koshta ; Corcliorus capsulariH. 

Kotoo ; Micholia Chaiiipaca. 

Kovidara ; Bauliinia variegata. 

Krishanoo ; IMiiiribago Zeylniiina. 

Krishna, 77 ; Sesannnn Indicum, 

Krishna ; Bosaimiin Indicum. 
Krishnu-clioora, 71 and 77 ; PoincUna 
]uil(therriiua. 

Krishnu-dhattura, IT ; Datura alba. 
Kuclioo, 71 ; Colocasia antitnioruin. 
Kuchoora ; Curcuma Zeruniuct. ' 

Kudoo, 71 ; Cucurbita lageiiaria or Pepo, 
Kuduni, 71 and 77; Nauclea Cadamba. 
Kula ; Musa sa^iientuiu. 

Knlinjain, 77; Alpinia Galanga. 
Kulkashinda, 77; Cassia Bophora. 

Kulooa, U ; Saccharum ofUcinarum. 
Kumla-neboo, 77 ; Citrus aurantiom. 
Kumula ; Kmmpferia Galanga. 

Kuuchun ; Bauninia acuminata. 

Kungia, 71 ; Urena sinuata. 

Knuguee, Kungoo, U ; Panicuro ItaUcnm, 
Kungwel ; Nelumbiam speciosnm. 

Rural ; Ocyinum sanctum. 

Rural ; Heniidesmua Indlcns. 

Kuretta, B ; Bida acoata. 

Kurfa, H ; Portulaca oleraeea. 

Kurilla, Band H; Momordica Charantia. 
Kurisb-ebarim^Tf ; Polncianapalcherrlma. 
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Kurktie, B ; CucnmiH atilissimus. 

Kurma, H ; Phoenix dactylifera. 

Kurubee, B; Nerium odorura. 

Rurumche ; Carissa Carandas. 

Knrunda, U ; Carissa Carandas. 

Kurung ; Pongamia glabra. 

Kurunja j Ualbergia arborea. 

Kuskus, B ; Aiidropogon muricatuin. 
Kusneer ; Ficus elastiua. 

Russeb-bewa^ H ; Acorns Calamus aroina- 
ticus. 

Rutlibol, JS and II ; Feronia elephaiitum. 
Kyere, //; JSupliorbia hirta or thyrniiolia. 
Ryoii, B ; Diospyros tomcntosa. 

Ryrob, 11^ Nymphosa pubescens. 

Labora, 11 ; Cordia Myxa. 

Lal-bunlunga, B; Jussia'a villosa. 
Lal-(!hircliiri ; Plumbago rosea. 

Lal-ehita, iB and y/; Plumbago rosea. * 
Lal-chuudcnd, //; Ptcio( ar]>us saiitalinus. 
Ijul-kaiual ; Nelumbium spcciosum. 
Lal-kunibee, B and //; Nerium odoruin. 
Lal-lunka-niuricbj/iy Cajisicuiii I’rutescens. 
Lai peyra, 11 ; Psidiuni ]>omiferum. 
Lal-pudinu ; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Lal-.sabuui j Triaiithema ol»cordata. 

Lal shurkund-uloo, B and 11 ; Patatas 
paiiiculatus. 

Lal-subiijuya, //; Canna Tndica. 
Lal-.suffriau ; Psidium pomiferum. 

Langul, B; Oloriosa superba. 

Laoo ; Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Lauca, //; Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Laug; Eugenia curyoidiyllaia. 

Lauua ; Anona reticulata. 

Lemoo, Limu ; Citrus acida. 

Lesoora, Li.sora; Cordia Myxa. 

Lisoora ; Coni i a Myxa. 

Loban ; Boswell ia .serrata, 

Lobia; Doliclios Sinensis. 

Luna ; Portulaca oleracea. 

Loon^ B; Anona scjuamosa. 

Loonia, Looinika ; Portulaca oleracea. 
Lubali, Luban ; Bo.swellia tliurifera. 
Lubuiig, B : Eugenia caryojiliyllata. 
Luclmnnoo, 11 ; Oxali.s .seiisitiva. 

Lung, B and 11 ; Eugenia caryophyllata. 
Lunka-shij, B; Euphorbia Tirucalli. 
Lushanno,//; Oxalis sensitiva. 

Lusora ; Cordia Myxa. 

Lutiam, B ; Willughbeia odulis. 

Lut-kuu ; Bixa Orellana. 

Machana, H ; Euryale ferox, 

Madar, B ; Calotropis gigantea. 
Madoorkati ; Papyrus Pangorei. 

Mahatita, U ; Andrograpliis paniculata, 
Mahoor ; Acouitum ferox. 

Mahua-wowa ; Bassia latifolia. 

Mahwal ; Bauhinia Vahlii. 

Maiuri ; Anetlium Sowa. 

Maiith ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Makhal, B and H ; Tricosanthes palmata. 
Makhal, B ; Cucumis Colocynthis. 
Makhun-sbin ; Canavalia gladiata. 


Mala; Bryonia laciniosa. 

Malkunganee, 11 ; Celastrus paniculata 
Malutee ; Jasininum grandillorum. 

Man or Man-kuchoo, B and/// Colocaaui 
Indica. 

"Manok, B ; Colocasia Indica. 

Maoz-kula, If : Musa paradisiaca. 

Marooa, B jind // ; Eleusine Coracana. 
Mjinjree, II ; Isora corylifolia. 

Mash'kulai, B ; Phaseolus Roxbui-ghii. 
Massandari ; (Jallicarpa lanata. 

Maud, II ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Maulseri ; Mimusops Eleugi. 

Mawal ; Bauhinia racemosa. 

Mcb.*!, B ; Anona squamosa. 
Meetha-kamaranga ; Averrhoa Caranibola. 
Mectlia-nceboo, B and 11 ; Citrus acida. 
M(dimli, 11 ; Lawsonia alba. 

Mek-hun Hhrin ; Canavalia gladiata. 
Meowrie ; Psora corj'lifolia. 

Mcsta, B ; Hibiscus Sabdariflh, 

Mcsta-pat ; Hibiscus caiiuabinus. 

Mindec ; Lawsonia alba. 

Miivh, 11 : Pi])er nigrum. 

Mircha ; Capsicum Irutescens, 

Mirflii-sookh ; Cai)8icum amiuum. 

Mo('ha ; Musa sapieutum. 

Mogauee, B ; Pliaseolus trilobus. 
Mogra-Mogri, 11 ; trasmiiium Sambac. 
Mohe ; Bassi longifolia. 

Mokka, B ; Bryonia scabra. 

Moola ; Bassia latifolia. 

Moocta joorec ; Acalyjdia Tndica. 
Mooklo-patee ; Maranta dichotoma. 
Moondi, II ; Sphmranthus mollis. 
Moongay ; Hyperanthera Moriuga. 
Moong-phullee ; Aracliis liypogaja. 

M<*orga ; dasmiiium Sambac. 

Moorgabie ; Sanseviera Zcylanica. 
Moosbk-daiia, //; Abelmosclmsmoschatus. 
Moosnce, B; Liiium usitatissiinum. 
Mootabela; Jasminum Sambac. 

Moothoo, B and II ; Cyperus rotundas. 
Motea, //; Jasminum Sambac. 

Moula, B and II ; Cassia latifolia. 
Mou-aloo, B and 11 ; Dioscorea aculeata. 
Moung or Moong, 11 ; Pha.seolus Rox- 
burghii. 

Mudar; Calotropis gigantea. 

Mugraboo; Hemidesmus ludicus. 

Mugri ; Jasminum Sambac. 

Muha-tita ; Aiulrographis paniculatus. 
Muhootee, B ; Solanum Melongeiia. 
Mukhurundoo; Jasminum hirsutum. 
Mullika; Jasmiuum Sambac. 

Mulsari, //; Mimusops Eleugi. 

Miindi, Mundlii, //; Sphreranthus Indicus. 
M ung ; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Muiiga, B ; Sanseviera Zeylanica. 
Mungfalli ; Arachis hypogaa. 

Munja, II ; Saccharum Munja, 

Mun jistii, B ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Munjit ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Munsasi,j ; Euphorbia ligularia. 

Munch, Muricna ; Piper nigrum. 

Muricha; Capsicum ^teacens. 
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Mnrooa, B: Eleusine Coracaua. 

Musiim, Musnee ; LiuuTii nsitaiiaaiinunu 
MuMiuisa, //; Bryonia fioabra, 
Mntkoe-nnlly; Cyaiiio|»sis nsomlouloa. 
Mutra, h ; JSansoviera Zt*vlanica. 

Myn ; liandia duinetoruni. 

Mynpliiil ; Gardenia duiiieti>ruui. 

Naga, B; C'yi>enia i>ertonuis. 

Nag4)cl ; Pip« r JJctel. 

Nagkcshur, B and // ; M(‘sua ferrea, 
Nagkesiuirn-jandia ; SyzygitutJ Zey lauioiim. 
Nagm*; Euphorbia ant iqnoruni. 
Nagur-!iKK>ttu*e, II ; Cypei us pertenuis. 
Nalkee, B ; liiiiisous ciumaliiniis. 
Nalta-pnt ; Coivlnuus capsularis. 

Nanuiti, Ji ; (Jrangea Mjuleraspatnna. 

Nar, // ; Anijiljidouax Karka. 

Naraiig, Narangi, H i (‘itrus uuraiitiuiii. 
Nara shig. Bh Jl : Eupli<»rbiii anti.juorum. 
Nariknlee-kool, B; /ii/y|»lius jnjuba. 
Naskol, Naril, Nargel, B and 11 ; (Vkum 
nuritVra. 

Nasurjinglii, // ; Triantiiuma m<m(*gynia. 
Nata, Xatii-kanta, B : ( 'a sjUpinia Bondiic. 
Nula caninja, U ; fjesalidnia lJuiniuc. 
Na\or, B ; Imiira. 

Nazin*, H ; Zi/yplius Jujuba. 

Neb<io, B : Citrus acida. 

Nim'I, /j atnl y/ ; IndigdVra tinctoria. 
N<‘fl-kalin(M‘, B: Tharliitis Nil. 

Nb-el-jiiall, // ; Stryclmos pofiitiirum. 
Niahiuooslie ; Curculigo orcliioide.s. 

Nigala; Aiuphi<b»iiax Karka, 

Nillur, JI ; V'itis (piadraiigii laris. 

Nilol'ar; Nyniph.'na pubesccns. 

Niiu, B tuni II ; A/a lira< lita Indicn. 
Niildsee, H : Cun uniu Zcd(»aria. 

Nin ha; Conborus (’ajisularis. 

Niigundi, B ; Vitcx Neu'undo. 

Nirnndlee, Nirrnillie.s, /Jand U ; Stryehnos 
potatorum. 

Nisiuda, II ; Vitex Negundo. 

Ni.sot; Ifiomo-a Turpetlinni. 

Nona, B and II : Anona n-iirulata. 

Nuju ha, II : l’oi*tiilara oleracca. 

NoonViora, B; lonidinm sufTrutir’osmn. 
Nuonya, B aiid 11 ; I’m-tulara olerucea. 
Nouku; Pontcsiera vaginalis. 

N'ubaree; Cieca distirlui. 

Nuckchilinie, II : Enirarpuru.s orientalis. 
Nul ; Amphhlonax Karka. 

Nuta, B ; Ainpliidonax Karka. 

Oeahya; Moinordica Charantia. 

Oehooyot, B ; Morimla tiiietoria. 
Odoojatce, //; Justioia KdK>liuiii. 

Ognee, B ; Plninbago Zeylaiiica. 

01, Bkll ; An»ori>hophalius eampacnulatus. 
Oodachinjtta, II ; Exaeiim letragonura. 
Oodbeg, B ; Areca Catechu. 

Ook; Saccharuni officinaruni, 

Oolut kuinbul ; Abrotna augiista. 

Oijoon ; Teriuinalia alata or glabra. 

Orol ; Ciyanus Indicus. 

Osir; Andraf>ogon maricatum. 


Our-ehaka, B ; Soniieratia aoida. 

Pakar, H ; Ficus venosa, 

Pakoor, B ; Ficus venostu 
Pahik or Ihilck-joohio ; Uhiiiacanthua com- 
inuni.s. 

I*ah\ II ; Maba buxilblia. 

Pahbi iinindar: Pulto-maiider, B and J/; 

Erythrina Indica. 

Pan; tdiavica lictcl. 

Pana, /> .* Pistia stmtiotes. 

Paincit-sliitn ; Lablab (Utlirnius. 

Panee pbul; 'rrajui bisj>inosa. 

Piiniayala. Ilk II ; Flncourtia ('at,^hm('la. 
Panieke shuin bulic, If: V'itc.x tnRlia. 
Pan-koosho, B : Phylhiiitlins multillorus. 
Pa pay pcpy.a, B and II ; Curica J*apay». 
I’aral, // ; Bryonia clielonoide.s. 

J’aris, paris pupil; Thcspesia populuca. 
Put, B; Corchoins olitoriu.s. 

Pata kliun'o, //and II : Hac«*luirmn fiiMtuiiii. 
Pati houli or Ihnlwi put, B; I’ogoatenion 
Patchouli. 

Patcc, // ; Cypcrns inuinbitus. 
i‘afcc-necbo(», //and 7/; Cilrus acida. 
P.dlioor choor, B; (^>lcuK Ainboiiiicus, 

Pat kilt, // ; liibisrns Bo.sa'sincnsis. 

Payu tullo, II : Ik'c.sha Rhccdii. 

Pccla fdmngara; Wctlidia calciidulacea. 

I Vet .shala; I’b'rocarpns Marsupiutn. 
JVeyar Clteroonjie, 7/; Buc.haiiania latl* 
folia. 

IN-ka Bans; Dcndroralainns Tuhla. 
IVndaioo ; Bataftis paniculatus. 

Petaree., // ; Ablltiloii Ilidicutn. 

Peyara; 1‘sidiiim pyriferutn, or pontifuruni, 
I’hotil-Nhoola. 77; A’lschyuoincim aspero. 
IMiiilsh.'islia, II and 7/ ; Crewia Asiatica, 
Phooriten, /> ; ( 'in nnii.s MoinoriUca. 

Ph III- warn, 7/ ; Bassia butyruceu. 
f‘ilu ; ('an ya arlxtrea. 

Pipai, 7/; Chavica H»)xl)urg}»ii. 

Pippul, jtipjuilfx), 77 ami 7/ / Chavica 
• lb»xburglni. 

Pip[mlec, 77 ; Chavica Tloxburghii. 

I’ipul, jtipal ; Ficns religitma. 

Pitalee- jaioai-poolihhinj, 77 ; Lublab cul- 
tiatus. 

Pitoli, B and II ; Trewia nudiflora. 

Pitras, 7/; ( hiicuina longa. 

Piyalee, /7 ; Bnchaiiunia latifolia, 

Poi, //; Ba.selJa alba. 

Poluh, 77; Khrctia buxifolia. 

Poog; Artocar]»u.s iritegri folia, Areca 
f 'utechu. 

Pool ; Jta.Hclla cordifolia, 

Pooin-shttk, 77 / Basella cordifolia. 

Pool! nag, l\K)n-naga ; Rottlera tinctona. 
Poontureka ; Nelurnbiurn speciosum. 

Po.st, 77 and 7/ ; Papaver sornuiferum. 
Ptwin, H ; Euphorbia Nivulia, 

Puduia, 77 and II ; Xelurubium Bpeclosttin. 
Pudina-kurubee ; Nerium odorum. 

Pulas ; Butea frondoea. 

Pundaroo, 11 ; Hymenodictvon excelaum. 
Porush, H and U ; Thespesia populnea. 
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Foniftli^pipool ; Thespe^ populnea. 
PutsuQ^ix; CrotalanajttDcea. 

Putteon ; Euphorbia Nereifolia. 

Pykassie ; Caasia fistula. 

Bacta bun-poor, B ; Basella rubra. 

Baee ; Sinapis raniosa. 

Baggee, H ; Eleusine stricta, or Coracana. 
Banala ; Cicer arietiuuin. 

Bakat-chandan ; Pterocarous santalinus. 
Bakhal-phul, B ; Schmidelia serrata. 
Bakus, If; Agave Americana. 
Bambegoon, B ; Solanum ferox. 
Bam-l^i^, B and H ; Musa sapientium. 
Bam-tni B ; Guizotia oleifera. 
Bam-toolshee, B and 11 ; Ocymum gratis- 
simum. 

Ram-turay, II ; Abelmosclms esculentus. 
Ranga-makhon-sliini, B; Canavalia gla- 
diata. 

Rawasan, II ; Dolichos Sinensis. 
Rawkus-gud<la ; Bryonia epigaca. 

Rawla ; Panicum Italicuin. 

Rechuk, B ; Croton Tiglium. 

Reetha ; Sapindus detergens. 

Reetha ; Acacia concinna. 

Risida, II : Sa]undua cmarginatiis. 

Ritah ; Sapindus emarginatus, or saponaria. 
Riuasan ; Scsbania A3gyj)tiaoa. 
lioliun, B and II ; Swictonia lelirifuga. 
Rooi, JI ; Gossy]»iuni lierbaccuin. 
Ructa-cancliun ; Bauhinia variegata. 
Rucla-chuydana ; Adcnantljcra pavonina. 
Ructa-chunduna, B and 11 ; Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

Ructa-Nuinbula, B ; Nymphaja rubra. 
Ructa-pudma'; Nelumbiuin hi)eciosum. 
Rukhla-chunduna, II ; Nymplicoa rubra. 
Rukta chita ; Plumbago rosea. 
Rukt-sliirrool, B ; Bonibax Malabaricum. 
Rutluu - purus, JI i lonidium suffruti- 
cosuin. 

Ruviya, B ; Dillonia speciosa. 

Sabuni ; Trianthema obcordata. 

Sada-bori, 11 ; Asparagus raoemosus. 
Sada-dliatura, B and II ; Datura alba. 
Sada-bazur-niuni, B ; Phyllanllius Niruri. 
Sada-jamai-pooli ; Lablab cultratus. 
Sada-jamai-sbira ; Lablab cultratus. 
Satriara, II ; Psidium pyrifcruni. 

Sagoon, B and II j Tectona grandis. 
Sagowanie, 11 ; Da?niia extensa. 

Sanajna, Sahupjna ; H yperantberaMoringa. 
Sal, Salo ; Shorea robusta. 

Salace, Salar ; Boswellia serrata, or .thuri- 
fera. 

Salas, B ; Ichnocarpus frutescens. 

Samalu, H ; Vitex trifolia. 

Samauka, H ; Cucurbita Citrullus. 
Sam-dullam ; Elephantopbus scaber. 

San ; Crotalaria juucea. 

Sanchi beta, B ; Calamus Rotang. 

Sarang, U ; Nympbtea pubescens. 

Saro ; Saccbarum Sara. 

Saynd; Euphorbia Nivulia. 


Seduari; Vitex trlfolia. 

Semal, Sembal ; Bombaz Malabaricum. 
Sendhi; Elate sylrestris. 

Benthi ; Saccharum Sara. 

Seora ; Epicaipurus orientalis. 

Seyard ; Euphorbia antiquorum. 

Shakul ; Cytisus Cajan. 

Shal, B and R ; Shorea robusta. 

Shalmuli, B ; Bombax Malabaricum. 
Sbalook ; Nympluea pubescens. 

Sbara ; ^icarpurus orientalis. 

Sheem; Canavalia gladiata. 

Sbeora ; Epicarpurus orientalis. 
Sbepbalika ; Nyctantbes Arbor tristis. 
Sbewt-kherua ; Euphorbia tbymifolia. 
Shial-kanta ; Argemone Mexicana. 
Sbibjbool ; Cardispermum halicacabum. 
Shij, B and II ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 
Shimool, li ; Bombax Malabaricum. 
Shiooli ; Nyctantbes Arbor tristis. 
Shiresb, B and II ; Acacia speciosa. 
Shishara, II; Dalbergia Sisso. 

Shqjina, B ; Hyperaiitbera Moringa. . 
Shola, Sola ; .^.schynomene aspera. 

Shona, Sbyona, B and H ; Calosanthes 
Indira. 

Sboocbi-mookhee, J5; SansevieraZeylanica. 
Shootee ; Curcuma Zonimbet. 
ShoothugnceSbotbugnee ; Bocrhaviadiffusa 
or procumbeiis. 

Sbudi- mudi ; Emilia soncbifolia. 
Sbum-balie, II ; Vitex Negundo. 
Sbum-duluni ; Elepbantoi)bu.s scaber. 
Shumee, B ; Prosopis spicigera, 

Shwet (or sada) akunda ; Asclopias gigantea. 
Shwet (or sada) sabuni, II; Trianthema 
obcordatum. 

Shwet-bucb, R; Acorus Calamus aro- 
maticus. 

Sbwet-busunta ; Acalypba Indica. 
Shwct-cliamni ; Gratiola Monniera. 
Sbwet-gurjun, B ; Dipterocarpus turbin- 
atus. 

Sbwct-kimibee, B and R ; Nerium odoruro, 
Sbwet-pudnia, B ; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Sb wet-sal, B ; Dalbergia latifolia. 
Sbwet-sbimool, B and R ; Eriodendrou 
anfractiio.sum. 

Shwet-uparajita, R ; Clitoria tematea. 
Sbyama-luta, B and R ; Ichnocarpus 
frutescens. 

Sij ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 

Simbalu ; Vitex trifolia. 

Singara ; Trapa bisjunosa or natans. 
Singarbar; Nyctantbes Arbor tristis. 
Singinjanascha ; Corchorus olitorius. 

Sipbal ; .ffigle Marmelos. 

Sirah-mooslie, II ; Curculigo orchioides 
Siriari ; Tiaridium Indicum. 

Sirissa ; Acacia speciosa. 

Sissoo, B and R ; Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Sitafal, R ; Anona squamosa. 
Sitaka-puugerie ; Lavendula camosa. 
Sobbanjunya, B ; Hyperantbera Moringa. 
Sod, R ; Anetbum ^wa. 

Sole, Soia ; Anetbum Sowa or graveolens. 
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SokL B «ad ff; Mi^jwnnmb mmu 
Sonu-lTitft, B; SariK>8temma brovutigauL 
SoiUL S; BauhinU variegate. 

Sonali, B; Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Sona-mookhee^ 11 ; Cassia elongate. 
Sona-pat| B ; Cassia elongate. 

Son-balii, M ; Croton plicatum. 

Sonth ; Zingiber officinalis. 

Soodali^ B ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Sookh-dursun ; Crinum Asiaticum. 

Boom ; Sarcostemma brevistigina. 

Soomroj j^Coiiyza anthdiiiiiitioa. 

Sooparee, B and li j Areca Catechu. 
Soovumiika, B ; Cathartocarpus iistola. 
Sothali, 11 ; iEschynomone aspera. 
Souballi ; Crozophora plicata. 

Sowa, Shuta-pooshpa ; Aiiethum Sowa or 
CTaveolens. 

Sphootee, B ; Cucuinis Mninordica. 
Subjuya, U ; Canna Indica. 

Sub/s ; Ocymura Ba-silicuin. 

Sufed-baryala; Sida rhoiuboidea. 

SutTuid or Lalkudsuinbul ; Cauavalia 
ghidiate. 

Suir.ii«l-mooslie ; Asparagus sarmentosus. 
Sufrai<l-umliamnia ; Fluggca Icucopyrus. 
Sufl'aid-tool.sie ; Ocymuiii album. 
SuflVt-pooiu, 11 : Hn.Hclla nlba. 
Sufrct-fihukurkund-aloo, if and //; Batatas 
edulis. 

Sul.oora, 11 ; Epicaqmms orientalis. 
Sujna; Ilyperanthcra Moringa. 

Bukkapat; Monetia tctracaiitha. 
Sukkur-kunda-aloo, B; Batetas panicu- 
latiis. 

Suloopha sulpha ; Ancthum Sowa. 
Sultau-charnpa, 11 ; Caloiihyllum luophyl- 
lum. 

Sundel, II ; Santalum album. 

Suiig-koopio ; Clcrodendron iiienne. 

Sunn, 71 and if; (Jrotalaria juucca. 
Suparee ; Areca Catechu. 

Suphura-koomra, 7i and 11 ; pucurbita 
Tuaxima. 

Suraii, II ; Amorphophallus canijiaiiulatus. 
Surasuruni ; Melantlicsa ihartiuoides. 
Burba-juya, B ; Canna Indico. 

Surff-inia ; Psidiuin pynl'eniiu. 

Surj; Shorea robusta. 

Surpunkii, U ; Calophylluin inophyllum. 
Sunmukha, B ; Tephrosia purpurea, 
Suaha ; C'utminis sativus. 

Suthuioolie ; Asparagus racemosus. 
Sweta-kocmch ; Abrus precatorioji. 
Swet-baryala ; Sida rhoiuboidea. 
Swetu-shala ; Dalbcrgia latifolia. 

TaVianeeboo, B and 11 ; Citru.s acida. 
Tala-machna ; Asteracantha longifolia. 
Talee, B ; Corypha uinliraculUera. 

Taliera, II ; Corypha Taliera. 

TaliS'putrie ; Flacfmrtia cataphracta. 
Tamarhinda, //; Tamariudus Indica. 
Ta-moolee, JEf Curculigo orchioides. 

Tan ; Zejpania iKxUfiora. 

Tapia; Cratiera Norvala. 


T«r» TalgwOih, AihmI AT; Bomm 
formis. 

Tarbus» B i Cucurbite eltnillua. 

Tarie; Boriwsas flabeUifonnte 
Tariyat, Tara^ Talter» B; Corypha Tilienu 
Taruni ; Aloe perfoliate. 

Teekor, // ; Curcuma angustifolia. 
Tekanda-jutee, B ; Monetia tetracantha* 
Tehi'kooeha; Coccinia Indica. 

Telkaiha, 7/ ; Cocotnia Indica. 

Teluoor, 71 ; Curculigo orebioides. 

Teiulu, 7/ ; Dyiiapyros iiiolanoxylon. 

'feora, 71 ; Lnthyrua sativus. 

Teorie ; Ipoimca M'urjHdhum. 

Thikcrec ; Phascolus nuliatus. 

Thuhar, 77 ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 

Thulkuri, B; lly«lrocotylo Asiatica. 
Tidhara, 7/ ; lju‘ph<»rbia antiquoruiu. 
Tikhur ; Curcuma ungustiiolia. 

Tikrie ; Bocrhavia procuiubcns, 

Tikta-raj, B ; Amoora Uohitukn. 

Tikuh Tikoor, 7/ ; (iarciitia pedunculate. 
Tikura ; lj»omn*a Turpetbuin. 

Tilca-gurjun ; Dipterocurpus bnvis. 

Tilia kora, 71; Cocculus acuininatus. 

Till, 71 and 77; Sesamum oricntule. 

Tiki ; lanuin u.Hitatissiinuin. 
Tito-dhoon-dhool, 71 ; 1411110 amam. 
Tittha-pal ; CVm lionw I'apsulans. 
Toka-pana, 77; I'lstia strutiotes. 

Toinn ; l/agcnana vulgaris. 

Tool«i Tooluscc, 71 and 77 ; Ocymum vlllo* 
sum or uanctuin. 

T«ol.soo-m(»iidn>a, 71; Lcea nmcrophylla. 
Toombo ; Cu< iirbila lagcnana. 

Toon, 71 and 77 ; Cisln'lu Toona. 

Toong, /I; llottlcra tinctoria. 

Toor, 77 ; Ca)unuB Indicus. 

Tooti; CucuniiK Moinordica. 

Truing'guli ; Phuscolu.s trdobus. 

Trinpali ; MaiuBiins granulariH, 

Tnpungkhi ; Cohb'iua proruiubeus. 
T.selkaclio ; Corciiiia Indica. 

Tuar ; ('ajaiius ludicuH. 

Tugura, 71 and 77 ; Taljcnittinoutana 
coronarm. 

Tula, 71 ; (lossypium herbaceuin. 

Tuhla, BoriH ; DcndrocalamuM 'fuida, 
Tululuu, 77 ; Solaiiniu nigrum. 

Tuinal, 71 ; l>ios[tjn)S toiueiilusa. 

Turunj, 77 ; I 'itrus locduu. 

Tuibad, 7/ ; Iponiu-a Turtiethum. 

Turboo/, Turruuoj, 71 ami 7/ ; Cucurbita 
CitrnlluB. 

Turooi ; LuflTa acutangula. 

Turwur ; Cassia aunculate. 

Uch, II ; Saerbarum ofilcinarum. 

Udruk, 71 ; Zingiber ofiicinale. 

Ukyo; Sacebarum oflicinanim. 

Uisee, 77; Liniim UMitatissiiiium. 
Ulutchomlal ; Cloriosa sunerba* 

Uinbutee ; Oxalis comiculata. 
Umubkoor:hi ; C^salpiuia digyna. 

Unduin, 77; Pterocarpus sauialinut. 
Uutamool ; Tyloi)hora asthinatica. 
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Untergunga; Putia stratiotes. 
Ununta-iuool, B and U ; Tylopliora aath* 
matica. 

Ununta-mool ; Heniidesmus Iiidicus. 
Upanga, B ; Achyraiitlies a«pera. 
Uparajifa ; Cliioria tematea. 

UHoon ; Pentaptera Arjuna. 
tJrka ; Asiilepias gigantea. 

Urooiia ; Runia cordilolia. 

Unir, B and li ; Cajatius Indicus. 

IJrusli Urusa, B ; Solanum varbascifolluin. 
IJrwce, //; Colocaaia antiquorum. 

Usaii, B; Tenuinalia lomeiitosa. 


TTseer, H ; Andropogon nmricatum. 
Usfur; Carthamus tinctoriua. 

Uaguud ; Physalis somnifera. 
Ushwargiindha ; Physalis somnifera. 
Usoola, B; Vitex alata. 

Vasooka, B ; Adhatoda Vasioa. 

Vclcytie aghati, H ; Cassia alata. 
.Vurtuli ; JL)ichrostachys cinerea. 

Wully-kola, B and //; Musa sapieutura. 

Zard-chob, // ; Curcuma longa. 
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Aat-alarie ; Polygnmim Imrbatum. 
Acha; Mardwickia bimita. 

A'ilia maruiu ; Diospym.s cbenasler. 
Adutoday ; Adhatoda Vasica. 

Addalcy ; Jatroplia glaucji. 
Addatina-jialay ; Aristolochia briwteata. 
Agasataniaray ; Pistia statlotos. 

Agatlieo ; Agati grandiflora. 

Aglay ; Chickrassia tahularis. 

Alavereisa : Ficus Indica. 

Alingie ; Alaugiuiu decapctalum. 
Alleeveray ; Liiiuin usitati.ssjmum. 
Ainkoolang ; Physalis somnifm. 
Anancringie ; Pedalium murex. 

Anasio ; Anaiiassa sativa. 

Ancoruttay ; Trichosanthes jialmata. 
Anjelie ; Arotocarpus hirsutus. 

Annv ; Odiiia Wodier. 

Aralle ; Nerium (xloruni. •' 

Areka ; Bauhinia inivvidora. 

Atcha ; Bauhinia raciMiiusa. 

Attio ; Ficus raccnio.sa. 

Auinookeera ; Physalis somnifera. 
Aunthooloopavay ; Moinordica dioica. 
Auvarymotchy ; Lablah vulgaris. 
Av‘<eraah-marum ; Careya arborea. 
Averie ; Indigofeni tinctoria. 
Ayoh-Inaruin ; Uliuiis integrifolia. 

Badam ; Canarium commune. 
Belamcanda ; Pardvanthus Chinensis. 
Bruraadundoo ; Argeinone Mexicana. 

Caat-amunk ; Jatropha Curcas. 
Caat-aralie ; Cerbera Odallara. 

Caat-attie ; Bauhinia tomentosa. 
Caat-elooppie ; Terminalia Bellerica, 
Caat'iadicai ; Pyrrhosia Horsfieldii. 
Caat-karnay ; Dracontium polyphyllum, 
Caat-kolingie ; Tephrosia purpurea. 
Caat-mallica ; Jasminum angustifolium. 


Csuit-morunghie ; Onnocarpuin sennoidea. 
(’aat-noocliie ; Jatropha (’ureas, 
('aat-siroguin ; Conyza autlielmintica. 
Cadaga salch ; Rungia repeiLS, 

(’adalu ; Cicer arictinum. 

(’adali-pua ; Lagerstrannia Reginse. 
(!adaiuini ; Barringtonia racemosa. . 
Cairata or Ntda-vembu; Andrographis 
}»aniculata. 

(Jallumpottie ; Melastonia Malabaricuni. 
Cainacliie • piloo ; Andropogon schaman- 
thus. 

(^anchorie ; Tragia involucratu. 

(^apoor kichlie ; Curcuma Zeruiubet. 
(larachuna.N’ ; Tacca pimiatilida. 
Cara-murdoo ; Terminalia glalmi. 
Caray-cheddy ; Caiithium parvitlorum. 
Carimpana ; Borassus flabellifonnis. 

Carin siragum ; Nigella sativa. 

Carookoova ; Zizyjihus trinervius. 
Caroo-noochie ; Gendarussa vulgaris. 
(’arpoo-M'oolandoo ; Cajanus Indicus. 
Carry-elloo ; Uuizotia oleifera. 

C’arlin chembai ; Sesbania iEgyptfaca. 
Casha-marum ; Mcmccylon tinctoriuin. 
Cassa-cassa ; Papaver somnifeinim. 
Castoorie-rnunjil ; Curcuma Zedoaria. 
Cat-korundoo ; Atalantia monophylla. 
Cavatum-pilloo ; Andropogon schcenan* 
thus. 

Chadacula or Vella koondricum : Vateria 
Indica. 

Chandanum ; Santalum album. 

Chavuntha - aullee - thamaray ; Nymphaa 
rubra, 

Chemmanuthee ; Sethia Indica. 
Chembaga-novel ; Eugenia Jambosa. . 
Cheppoo-neringie ; Indigofera enneaphylla. 
Chinampacthy-arisee ; Euphorbia thymi- 
folia. 

Obiruparam ; Kiedleia corchorifolia. 
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Cliivan-amel podie; Ophioxylon 8eri>eii- 
tiiiiini. 

Choarkullie ; Sovmida febrifuga. 
Citra-inoolum ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 
Codcgam : Tylonhora nsthiuatiai. 
Colhmi-covay ; hryonia epignia. 
Contlu*mnnuu; ; Abnis pn*ratorius. 

Cooinady ; (Juudina arborea. 

Coorinja ; Tyloj»bora aatlunatica. 
(’oonivingie ; MjTba buxifolia. 
Cootliera-pondookoo ; StiToulia fcotida. 
Oootl-vellu ; FVi'tada t*h'j>baiitajn. 

Corie keeray ; Porinlju a 
(k)nttti«' : Trirhosaiitiies palmala. 
Cottaniiliie ; (!oriandniiu sativum. 

Covaluin ; iEgle marmcbvs. 

Covay ; Cocciiiia Irulica. 

Cnndnngbatrie ; Solamini Jnrruiiju. 
runja-koray ; Ociinum album. 

Curray inurilah ; TiTmiualia glabra. 
Currcugaliv ; Arju'ia Sundra. 

('urroo jtnllay ; J'utraiijiva Itoxburgliii. 
Curry vay 111 boo ; (iaruga luimuta. 

Curvailam ; .\cacia Arabit-a. 

(’ury vayghay ; Acacia oiloralisHima. 
Ciitcliay - cutlay ; Lagerslncmia niicro- 
carpa. 

Dadugn ; Naurloa rordifolia. 
iK'vndnrum ; S^thia Indica, 

Ivdandiii ; Zizvjibu.s Jujuba. 

Kdoopei ; Ikissi longifblia. 

Ki'thie ; Plimiiix fariuifcra. 

Kctl)um*|»anuy ; I'lio-tiix sylvcstris. 

K<*tti(* (»r Vitty : UaUtorgia Sissoidcs. 
Fiitcliie : Ficus 'rsii-Ia. 

Kla-kullie ; Kuphorbia Nivulia. 

F/lavum ; Kriixlciidruui aiifractuo.sum. 
Froovaloo; luia xylocarpa. 

Krroacaiiay ; Kuoiiymus dichatouius. 
Frroopootoo ; Dalbergia latilolia. 
FniiuiH'lie ; Slaba buxifolia. 

Gaiija ; Caimabis .sativa, 

I-eevemlly-coddy ; Bryonia laoiniosn. 

; Zingiber oflicinali.s. 

Irumbillie ; Maba buxifolia. 

Kadagoo ; Siiiapis raniosa. 

Kaiiukai ; Termiiialia Chelmla. 
Kaiaiitagcric ; Kclipta prostrata. 
Ka<ka'Collie ; Anamirtji cckxiiIus. 

Karinga ; (iardenia gurnmifera. 
Karoo-oomattay ; Datura fatuosa. 
Karoo-velum ; Aca<;ia Arabica. 

Karpof)gum ; P.somlea corylifolia. 
Karjioora-wulliee ; Anisochiloa canio.snm. 
Karra- way -pillay ; Bergcra Kof'nigii. 
Kamnda-cathin-catcliel ; Ananiirta coc- 
culus. 

Kassavoo ; Andro^ogon innrtcatuni. 
Kat-iheerakum ; Yi^imonia anthelmintioa. 
Kat>kafiooghoo ; Polanisia icosandra. 
Kat-miella : Vitejt altiaxima. 


Katon-kadali ; Osbeckia aapera. 
Katsjula-keleuga ; KoBmpfera rottuuin. 
Kat-yelloomltch ; Atalantin monopliyUa. 
Kelwaragoo ; Elensine Coracana. 
Khooraiwhint ; Cucumis sativa. 

Kilamdlio : Phyllaulhus Niruri. 

Kiligiliipio : (Vdalaria verrucosa. 

Kitciileo : Citrus demunana. 

KUngic ; Tcplirosia purpurea. 
Koattay-iuigum ; Kugimia Jnnibolanutn. 
Koilawuh-porsb ; ChWoxylon Bwietenia. 
Kodivclof ; Acacia lomcntofMt, 

Kolcuttny-fcek ; Prenma tomentosa. 

Kolunga kovay ; Bryonia epigiea. 

Konnay ; Cailiavt ocarpiiH fistula. 

Kooa ; Cnn unm angn.stifolia. 

Koodupciali ; llolarrlicna Cmlaga. 
Kooliniitan ; Oiumnni tiirsutum. 
Koojiayimiynic ; Aciilypha Indica. 
Koothoo-kiinilcn-kutlireo ; Solaniim fndi- 
cum. 

Kor.'iy-pilloo ; (*vpf;rns pcirtonuis, 
Kottang'kanindci ; Splimrantlms liirtus. 
Kotiimullic. ; Coriandrum sativum. 

Krcntn ; Audrographis pauiculata. 

Kromclu ; (Imclina Asiatica. 

Kullcvum ; Odiiia Wodicr. 

Kiilli ; Eupliorbia 'rirucalli. 

Kiirsalan kuniiii* ; lOclipta prostruta. 
Knllirco ; Soluimm mclonguna. 

Kuttnlay ; Aloe litoralis or pcifoliuta. 

Madaluut ; Piiuicn (Irauiituui. 

Madoocarc ; Baudia dumctoruiu. 
Malny-auwarduy ; ( ’as.sja toiueutoHa. 

Malay tayughic, ; Sida acuta. * 

Muiiay pofuigu ; Hapindus cinarginatus. 
Mangcuatic. ; Morimla uuibidlata. 

Maiigittic ; Bubia cordifolia. 

Maradiiiu ; Tcruiiuulia alatu. 

Maravullie ; .Mauiliot utilissinia. * 
Maroodanii; ; bawsouia alba. 

Marool ; Sauscvicra Zeylauica. 
Marshipatcric ; (Jraugca Maderaspataua, 
Mamkaruiiga ; Batidiu dunictoriim. 
Mavelingum ; Crateova lioxburgliii or Nur- 
vala. 

Mcelngoo ; Piper nigrum. 

Meelajia ; M^rinpliyllum verticillatum. 
Menthothe, 1 liuiitliotlie ; Oloriosa superba. 
Mogalinga ; Sehrebern Swietenioides. 
Mnlakaraiiay ; 7'odalia aeuieata. 

Molarn; (/ucuniis Mein. • 

Mollagliai ; CafisinuTu fimtesccns, 
Moodoocothari ; Cardiospemiuni l{alira« 
cabum. 

Mookaratay ; Boerbavia procuntbeiii*. 
Mookooty ; Boerbavia repanda. 

Moollii; ; Solanuni Indicuiri. 

Moolloovenga ; Brieilelia si)inosa. 
Mooloovoo ; Pifwr nigrum. 

Mrjonacany murum ; Tmldalia aculeate. 
Moonay ; Premna integrifolia. 

Moorungbi ; Moringa pteryffosperina. 
Mootopolagum ; Pavonia oclorate. 
Moorkoo; Erythrlim Indica. 
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Mootchie marum ; Erythrina Indica. 
Mundareh; Bauhinia acuminata. 
Munjacadumbay ; Nauclea cordifolia. 
Munja-pavuttay ; Morinda citrifolia. 
Murravetty ; Hydiiocarpus inebrians. 

Naree-payatliencay ; Phaseolus trilobus. 
Narieoomarie ; Salaola iiudiflora. 

Narvillie ; Cordia Bothii. 

Nattoobadom ; Terminalia Gatappa. 

Nawel ; Syzy^um Jambolanuin. 
Nayavaylie ; Polanisia icosandra. 
Nayrvalum ; Croton Tiglium. 
Neela-theroovattay ; Bauhinia pui*j»urca. 
Neela-vully-poochaddy ; Pontederia vagi- 
nalis. 

Neelum ; Indigofera tinctnria. 
.Necradinmioo ; Hydnocarpus inobrians. 
Neer-cuddeinbay ; Nauclea parvifl(»ra. 
Neer-moollie ; Aster/icantha lorigifolia. 
Neer-j)irimie ; Herpestis Monuiera. 
Nelacomul j Grnelina Asiatica. 

Nelapanie ; Curculigii orcliioides. 

Nellie marum ; Embliea olfirhialis. 
Nelumbaly ; Norium tomontosum. 
Neringie ; Tribulus laiiuginosus. 
Nilavoolla ; Ferouia clepliantum. 
N'dila'.'talie ; Aiitidesma alixaterium. 
Noochie; Vitex Negundo. 

Nuna-marum ; Morinda umbellata. 
Nundiavuthen ; Taberuicmontana coro- 
naria. 

Nunjoonda ; Balanites ^gyptiaca. 
Nunnaree; Hemidesmus Indicua. 
Nurri-vungyiim ; Sdlla Indica. 
Nuttei-uhoorie ; Spermacoce bispida. 

Oogha marum ; Salvadora Persica. 
Oolaiidoo ; Phascalus lloxburghii. 
Ooj)|)oocaree-ncer-mullee ; Dilivaria ilici- 

Ooppu-lee-coddy ; Pentatropismicrophylla. 
Oothamumiio ; Dooraia extensa. 

Paak -marum ; Areca Catechu. 
Padrie-marum ; Bigtionia clielonoidcs. 
PaOoe-marum ; Careya arborea. 
Pala-niarum ; Wrightia tiuctoria. 

Pallso ; Miiuusops hexaudra. 
Paloo-paghel-kodi ; Momordica dioica. 
P&na-woodachie ; Calosanthes Indica. 
Panichee ; Erabryopjteris glutinifera. 
Panay-marum ; Uorassus dabelliforinis. 
Papputta ; Pavetta Indica. 

Paratie ; Gossypium herbacoum, 
Passelie-Keeray ; Portulaca quadrifida. 
Patinga ; Ceasalpinia Sappaii. 

Pavala poola ; Melanthesa rliamnoides. 
Pavutty ; Pavetta Indica. 

Paymoostey; Argvreia Malabarira, 
Poecum cheddy ; LufTa acutangula. 
Peenathoo-inarum ; Sterculia foetida. 
Peepul ; Ficus religiosa. 

Peeralhi ; Epicarpurus orientalis. 
Peramottie ; Pavonia odorata, 

Perearetie ; Alpinia Galanga. 


Peremarum ; Ailanthus excelsus. 
Periiitoothie ; Abutilon Indicum. 
Peroonjooly ; Hymenodictyon utile. 
Perumurundoo ; Aristolochia Indica. 
Perundei-codie ; Vitis quadrangularis. 
Pey-coomutie ; CitruUus Colocynthis. 
Peymaruttie ; Anisomeles Malabarica, 
Peypoodel ; Trichosanthes cucumerina. 
PiUah-murdoo ; Terminalia Chebula. 
Pinnay ; Calophyllum inophyllum. 

Pinneh ; Dillenia pentagyna. 

Pitch a ; Cucurbita Citrullua. 

Podooihalei ; Zapania noditlora. 

Pokara ; Terminalia paniculata. 

Ponaverie ; Cassia Sophora. 

Ponguni ; DaU>ergia arborea. 
Poochay-cotta-niarum ; Sapindus einargi- 
natu.s. 

Poodalum ; Trichosanthes anguina. 

Poola ; 1‘hyllanthus multiflorus. 

Poola ; Bonibax Malabarica. 

Pooliaray ; Oxalis corniculata. 

Poollya marum ; Tamarindus Indica. 
Poonay-kallie ; Mucuna prurita. 
Pooncanday-marum ; Sapindus cmargi- 
natus. 

Poongum marum ; Pongamia glabra. 
Poorasum ; Butea fronaosa. 

Poosheenie ; Cucurbita maxima. 
Pootta-lannim-marum ; Careya arborea. 
Poovandic ; Sapindus emarginatus. 

Puovoo manim ; Schleichera trijuga. 
Porsunga ; Thespesia ])opulnea, 
Portalay-kaianiaglierie ; Wedelia calendu- 
lacea. 

Poupedyrcc ; Bignonia chelonoides. 
Pucha-payaroo ; Phaseolus Mungo. 
Pulaug-kolunggu ; Curcuma Zerumbet. 
Puneer-marum ; Guettarda 8i)ecio.sa. 
Puppali ; Carica Papaya. 

Purpadagum ; Mollugo cerviana. 
Purreiibay ; Prosopis spicigera. 

Baie ; Sinnpis ramosa. 

Sadda-coopie ; Anethum Sowa. 
Sainutra-chedclei ; Argyreia speciosa. 
Sapatoo-dieddie ; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 
Sarakoonnay ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Sawil-codic ; llubia cordifolia. 

Sayawer ; Hedyotis umbellata. 
Seemic-aghatie ; Cas.sia alata. 
Seera-sheiigalaneer ; Conyza cinerea. 
Segapoo-shimdanum ; Pterocarpus santali- 
nus. 

Selaoonja ; Acacia odoratissiraa. 

Seloopay marum ; Eloeodendron Rox- 
burghii. 

Sendoorkum ; Carthamus tinctorius. 
Sengaray ; Canthium parviflorum. 

Sepoo ; Dalbergia acuminata. 
Shadray-kullie ; Euphorbia antiquorum. 
Shakera-koomatie ; Cucurbita CitruUus. 
Shandanum ; Santalum album. 
Shangam-cooppie ; Clerodendron inerme. 
Sharunnay ; Triantbema obcordata. 
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Shayng-cottay ; Semecatpus Anacardiam. 
Shayraeet-coochie ; AgatlioteH Cliirayto. 
Sheeakay ; Acacia concinna. 

Sheendie coodi ; Coccalns cordifoliiis. 
8hemi>t^im ; Miohelia Clianipaca. 
Shem-mamm ; Swieteuia febnfuga. 
Shemmoolie ; Barleria prionitis. 

Shell -codie- vaylie ; Phiinhago rosea. 
Shen-ktiraiii ; Gluta Travaiioorica. 
Shevadie ; IjionicEa Tur^ietbum. 

Shikroeii ; Acacia ainara. 

Sirroo-cutichoorie ; Tragia caimal>ina. 
Sirroo-(’(»nittci ; Trichosaiithcs incisa. 
Sirroo'cvtrhura ; Phoenix farincfcra. 

Sirroo ktM-ray ; Amaraiitlius canipestris. 
Siri’oo-kiittalay ; Aloe pcrfoliata. 
Sirmo-poolay ; ^rua lanata. 

Sittamoottie ; Pawmia Zeyliinica. 
Sittaiminak ; Uiciiius roniiiiiiniK. 
Sittrapaladi ; Euphorlda tliyniifolia.^ 
Sukkaray-vullic ; Hatatas cjulis. 
Sukkuiiaroo ])illoo ; Andropugon Iwaran- 
nisa. 

SuaipungiM* raarum ; Miclwlia Clianipuca. 
Sungoo ; Monetia letrucaiitha. 

Tagarav, Tagasliay ; Cassia Tora. 

Taloo (lalci ; Clcrodcialnm jihlomoidcH. 
Talura ; Vatica laccifcni. 

Tamaray ; Nelunihiuin spcciosum. 
Tamhachi ; (Tlmus intcui d'ulia. 
Tamhatangai ; Lililah rtiltnitus. 

Tanikai ; Tcnniualia Bellcrira. 

Tanin or-vittanp ; Anjairagns sannentosus. 
Tayl-kodokhoo ; Tiarkliuiu Iiidicum. 
Taynga ; Cocoa nucifera. 

Tcilan-cottay ; Strychnos potatoruin. 
Tenney ; Paiiicnm Italimrn. 

Tevadarum ; Sclliia Indica. 

Thuloo i»any ; Monn)ri)ica (^harantia. 
Tiioomootee ; Cucuniia jaihosccns. 

Tirnoot patchh* ; Gciriiii/n Basilicurn. 
Tirrt>ocaIli ; Eiipliorbie 7'inn alli. 
Toodoovallay ; Solaniini trilobatuni. 
Toolascfe! ; Oeinitiin .sanctnm. 

Toonihi ; Enibryopteris glntinifcra. 
Toomuttikai ; Bryonia cal km. 
Toon-niarum ; Cedrcla Toona. 

Tooray ; Mollugo speiTi^ula. 

Towaray ; Cajanua Indinis. 

Tuniboli ; Diospyros melannxylon. 
Tumbugai ; Shorea Turnbiigaia. 

Turkolum ; Syzygium dambolanuin. 

Vaagmarura ; Palosanthes fridica. 
Vjidoothala marum ; C^icrostachy* cincrea. 
Vaghay ; Acacia «|K*ciosa, 

Vala marum ; Feronia elepliantum. 

Valei ; Musa sapientum. 

Valumbiri; Isora corylifolia, 

Vara-poola ; Fluggea ieucopynis. 

Varie coomuttie ; Cucumia Colocynthia. 


Vassainboo ; Acorns ealaxnus aroniaticua. 
Vatuiighie ; Cteaalpinia Sappan. 

Vaylie- partie ; Damiia exienso. 

Vaylla; (lynandropis pentaphylla, 
Vnynghie ; Ptenicarpue bilobua. 

Vaypiim ; Azadirachta Indica. 
Vedathulie-inanun ; Pioiirostochya cioerea. 
Veda-vulley ; Acacia- Fnrneaiaua, 

Vedditale ; Piciirostachys cinerea. 
Veeluie; Crativva Roxburghii. 

Vfla-pa<lrio ; Uignouia chehvnoidea. 
Velln-uaga ; Conocarpus Intifoliua. 
Vcllatigay ; Feronia elepliantum. 
Vellay-cilira-mooluiii ; IMuiubago Zey* 
lanica. 

Velluy-mardoo ; Tmninalia tonjenloBU. 
Vclliiy-oomatlay ; Datura alba. 
Vcllay-]>notallic : Stcrculia urens. 
Vellav-slifininnny ; Triiinthema obrordata. 
Vellcc niudentliay ; Mussirnda frondosa. 
Vel-valuin ; Acacia leucoplilasa. 
Vclvnynphay ; Acacia 8]»ecio8a. 

Vengnv ; Ptevocarpus marKUpium. 
VcntiiKoo ; Lagerstni'inia inicrncarpa. 
Veppalic ; Wrighlia antulysenterica. 
Vfshci-nioongliic ; Ciinuni Asiaticum. 
Vctlclci - custoorie ; Abelmosclius moi* 
chat us. 

Vcttiloi ; Clmvica Ikdle. 

Vctli-vayr; Androttogon mnricatum. 
Vistna-krandi ; Kvadvulus alsinoidcM. 
Voopoo-carce-uecMiioollcc ; Dilivaria ilici- 
folia. 

Vnekana inarnin ; Diospyros rordifolla. 
Vul-adcndtoo ; ('ahmyction gmndilloruin, 
Vulanianini ; Feronia elepliantum, 
Vnllarie ; Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Vulvaylnm ; Acacia ferniLdnea. 
Vnniinarurn ; Swieteuia chloroxylon. 
Vumparalie ; (iossypinin lierhaiieiini. 
Vunny; Prosojas sjiicigeru. 
Vutta-kcloo-keloojiay ; Crotularia verru- 
cosa. 

Vnttathamary ; Macaranga Indica. 

Wara-tara ; Dichrostachys cinerea. 
WfMlachoe-Tuarum ; Cluyiia coliina. 
Wodahullay ; Acacia fJatociiu. 

Wornuiu or Onium ; Ptychotis Ajowan. 
Woodiam ; Odina Wodier. 

Wo<»nirpiiianiTn ; Melia sernpendrens. 
Woonjuh-Uiarum ; Acacia ainara. 

Yaylersie, Yaluni ; Elettaria Cardamo- 
mum. 

Yearnskelong ; Dioscorea alala. 

Yellonday ; ZizypliuH jnjuba, 

Yercum ; (Jalolrojiis gigaiitea. 

Yerrugadfi ; Diospyros montana. 

Yfttie ; Strychnoa Nux-vomica. 

Zolim-buriki ; Sclileicfaera trijuga. 
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Ada ; BauhiTiia rarcinofin. 

Adavi imlla : TrirhoHanthfH mnsmoriim. 
Adavi-wwla-Kara; Vfrnfiuia aiitludmintit'a. 
Addivetella v;uddjil(tM ; Si illa ln«li« a. 
Adivo-rundH ; DracMntiutn jMtlyphylluin. 
Adive'limile ; •lajHininuiii 
AdivI anddft ; Jntrojdia CtiidiH. 
Adivijjcrpiita ; Sctina ItMii' U. 

Agukara ; Moniordica 
Aguniia*|»a<‘oo ; Amiijaiiiiia vcsiratnn.i. 
Akaaa glu'rcKMla ; Hrv<it»ia 
All ; Linniti usitalissiniiuii. 
Alla-giilli-Klu'etsa : (’mtalarin vomimHa. 
AlludmUallu ; Bast>lla alKa. 

Arniduin ; Jlirinns of»?iifiiniii.s. 

Angakam ; MoiiiMnlica <lioi('a. 

AnnuitMxdiM) ; J^aldali vulpiris. 
Annapa-cliiouiTav ; Laltlal* (a variety). 
Antam lainara ; Villarsia Indi<-a. 
Appakovay ; Brycaiia rostratu. 

Arasuiu ; ri(aiH r(!lij;i(»sa. 

Arotti ; Musa sapifiiluiti. 

Aroo ; Jluuhiiiia pai viflora. 
Attika-nmnuKlio ; Ikxjrliavia difFusa. 
Avagooda ; Triclio.santlios paliiiata. 

A vary ; Ca.s.sia aurioulata. 

Avisay ; Agati graiidili«>ra. 

Awaliiiii; Spoialia.s iiiaiigilVra. 

Babassa; Hydrocotylo Asialica. 
Badide-chdtu ; Erythriiia lialica. 
Ballusookura ; Oniitliium parvilloruin. 
Balusoo-cdiettoo ; Webera tetrandra, 
Bandi'goorooviudza ; AcbMuiiithera pav- 
onina. 

Bapaimboori ; Ebreiia biixifolia. 

Bapunga ; Psoralea oorylilblia. 

Barinka ; Epicarpiirus orientali.'i. 
Batsalikoora or Poddapailkura ; Porlulaca 
qnadrilida. 

Biddrie-imiia-beeuin ; Eiipborbia tbyini- 
folia. 

Billoo ; Swieienia chloroxylon. 

Billoo-gaddi ; Sacoharuiii spoiitanciun, 
Bilva ; Cratseva Roxbui'ghii. 

Binda Abelinoschus esculentus. 
Bmrda-goomoodoo ; Benincasa cerifera. 
Bobra ; Dolichos sinensis. 

Botlatarum ; Sphrorantlma Indicus. 
Boddama ; Bryonia callosa. 

Boina-papata or Commi; Stylocoryne 
Wobera. 

Bonta-jenioodoo ; Enpborlna antiquorum. 
Boora^.; Eriodendron anfractuosnin. 
Boorgna ; Bombax Mala^iaricnni. 


Hofmcc ; Vitex RTlmrcii. 

Botarudainio ; Xjuirlc.i parviflora. 
Bundarf»o ; HynMMtodu'lyou excelstini. 
Burong ; Pi. uH rubcstcns. 

(’andalof) ; rajamiH Iiidirtw. 

Carakuia ; 'I’rrjtnnalJa ( h(‘bnla. 
(’assa-raMsa ; Pap.avrr sotninP*nim. 

Cliaga ; .'<;ni‘ir*vi»*ra Zt*ylruii< a. 

(*liayinlj»()lia ; 'IVm lio>*antli»*.s rurttiDeriDa. 
(Ma'iitlajnuu ; Saiitalurii alliiiiii, 

(da-rivoloo ; ticilyotis intiUdlata. 

('Iicwka : 'ratnarinduN IiMlica. 

<’hik.‘U : A<’u« ia coix iinia. 

Cliilta rita ; P}i(»‘hix fandPTa. 
f’luiiaiigliu* : Eagcrhtro'inia parviflora. 
Cliiiti kala-binida ; Aloe litoralis. 

(’liiiila ; 'rainariiHlns ludica. 

CbitaiikaliMt : Wrightin titu’torin. 
Chitilc-bunda ; Pavonia f)df»rata. 

Citra; Plumbago Z<'ylanira. 

(-’oiidaca-sliiua ; 'I’oddalia aciileata. 

CVK»ro() vayroo ; Andropogon muricatiun. 
Coralo(»; J'amVum Jtalicum. 

Ibuliina; Jbiiiica (iranaliim. 

D.-iduga ; Nauidea cordil’olia. 

I>arh(M)jce ; (’ucurbita Cilnillu'^. 

Dasanit* ; Hibiscus Ibxsa .simuisis, 
Dellaniatloc) ; Tcrminalia tomeiilosa. 
J)c\va<lari ; Sctliia ludica. 

Dirisbeiia ; Acacua speciosa. 

Doiida ; Cocciiiia hidica. 

Doolagliondi ; Tragia iiivolucrata. 
Doolagovila ; Aristolochia Iiidica. 

Dooly a-guiida ; Tragia (^aniiabiria. 
Doonibra-sticum ; Alpinia Galatiga. 
Doosratiga ; Cocculus villosus. 

Doskai ; Cuciiniis utilissimus^. 

Ecsara ; Aristolochia Indica. 

Ellakoora ; SSalsola Imlica. 

Gadida-guda-purra ; Aristolochiabracteata. 
Gai\,ia chctUK) ; Cannabis sativa. 

Garga ; Gardenia giimmifera. 

Getaakaia ; Guilandina Bondtic. 
Ghebboouellie ; Prerana integrifolia. 
Ghelegheriiita; Crotalaria verrucosa. 
Ghelijeliroo ; Trisntbema obcordata. 
Ghengheravie ; Tliespesia populuea. • 
Ghenneru; Nerium odoniin. 

Ghericba; Cj'nodon Dactylon. 

Gberka ; Byndon Dactylon. 
Ghenitti-kamma ; ' V emonia cinei-ea. 
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Oiltltga; EntAdt Pascpilia. 

Ck>nfrkiini ; Hibiscus caniuiblniui. 

Oooj^U ; Basvcllia pUbra, 

OiHtmadi ; (»ni«>Uim parvifUi»ra, 
Oi>(int«^h«>lii\jer(in ; rk lipta proatniU. 
OtKjr-chi.knr ; ('yamopHi!! pMjraloulaa. 
Oivjre-gbenza ; Abnis i>rwcatoriiis. 

Qorinta : Law.^tonia alba. 

Ck>tti ; 2Ux}’}>hus xylopyrua. 
Gumpina;*Olina Wo<licr. 

Induga ; Stryohnoa p«vtat<mnn. 

Ippic or Ippa ; liaa^ia lalifoha. 

Jatuga ; IKrmia cxtcnaa. 

Kadami ; Eritxlendron aMfrartttosum. 
Kadami ; Rarrinih^toiiia a«‘utan;^tila. 
KttkirhtMitpoo ; Anainirta rooi ulns. 
Kak(M>pabi ; ZizypliuH triin*r\ ins, 
Kakwoolini(*m ; fbo«iipyn>« cnrdibflia. 
Kalirbikai ; (ini land ina Ibindnc. 
Ka!l>;liootn>o ; Ibi^nonin i lit'l.n>oidi*«<. 
Kamarbie- kusioo ; Androin>k''*» «chu*nan* 
tbuH, 

Kauon;ianin(K> : DaUurKMa urlwava. 

Kann-w ; Kbooiirtia m'piaria. 

Karulaana; 1‘baM‘olnn rusiratns. 

Kari-vopa; HiMnora Ko tUKii. 

Knnuadon ; IndiptfiTii <’<t rulou. 
Karpoomwallii' ; bavainlula oaniowi. 
Kiirrivaympak(U) ; Ikn^rem Kumi^rii. 
Kassavoo ; Andnipopm muricatuiu. 
Kavak'f ; Htonniliu urcuH. 

K(* 0 ( liliL* ; (Jnrrnum ZcTiimbft. 
Kbristna-tooloohep; Ocyiiiuin j^rntiHsiinuiu. 
Kodisha or Wodisha *, (Muytia cnlliim. 
Kokta; Nym[ib<ra cdulis. 

Kouiartitti ; Musa itaradiniaca. 

Kouda-rakis ; Arum montaiiuin. 
Kotid-garova-tij'a ; Smiliix ovalifolia. 
K<*nd-langber«K> ; Inga xyloourpa. 
Konka-UMdaaie ; Ocyiimm album, 
Koosiimba-clu'tloo ; ('ailbaniuH tiiirtorius. 
Kura or Koralnr» ; Pauiruiu Italicum. 
Koramaun ; Bried«dia R])iTiosa. 

Koteka; Nyiijj»ba?a cdulis. 

Kour-gefitum ; i*sorab*a »'<iryli folia. 
Kristna'taniara ; (.’anna Iiulica. 
Kuchandanum ; PU‘rr)(;ar])u.s santalinufl. 
Kuilra-juree ; Piitranjivu iioxbiirgliii. 
Ktidookee or karaika; Tenuinalia Cbebula. 
Kukuma<dunda ; Brj'onia rostrata. 

Kurnbi ; Carey a arborea. 

Kunda-ama<loo ; (.Voton polyandmm. 
Kuiida-kauumoo ; Saccbaruiii exaltatum. 
Kunda-kaahinda ; (Jasaia Kophora. 
Kunda^mallier ; Polygonum l>arV>atum. 
Kunkoodoo ; Sapindus emarginatUH. 
Kurawehloo ; Aiiiaochilu.s camoaua. 
Knatoori ; Acacia Famesiana. 

Madana-bnrU-kada ; Spennacoce hlspida. 
Madnga ; Batea frondoKa. 

Mamiw ; Hangifera Indica. 

Mandestie ; Rubia coxdifolia. 
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Manga; Randla duuHttomm. 

Manoopala or Codaga • palla ; WrigKtia 
antiaj'aenterica. 

Mansni'kotta ; Adananthera pavoidna. 
MarcibK) ; (Kgla Manualoa. 

Marcdfw; Crat«eva lloxburgbii, 

Marri ; Ficmi Indica. 

Matta pabtiga, Dco-kaachauam ; Batatas 
|>aniculalua. 

May. Hoatangba ; Schlcichera trijuga. 

May <li ; Ficms rat'cnuosa. 

Mctta-tainara ; ('assla alata. 

Mirialoo ; Piper nigrum. 

Mubtghoodoo ; Moritula umbcllala. 
MoiKiluintKMtt'h : Sobnum trllobatum. 
MmuliHKla; ('bloroxylon .swlidmla. 
Moiiga-liecrakoo ; Anisomelc« Mabbarica. 
Mookadi ; Sehrebera Swietenoidea. 
Moolliv>g(>nint.ct) ; Ibirlcria prionitb. 
Mooiiaga ; Moringa ptcrvgi>s^n‘nna. 
Mocniigangari or (ilumgbcruvie ; Thespuaia 
popubicn. 

Moostigluuira : Stryi bnos Nux-vondca. 
Morneda or Cbaurupuppoo ; Bucbaiiatda 
Intifolin. 

M<»ruiiga; Moringa ptcrygoN^MTma, 

Muddie; Tcrminaba tinuctilosa. 

Muddle ruba or Pedda Smli ; Klousiiie 
Htrietu. 

Mug.'Ui ; PaudanuR odoratissimuR. 

Munelia kuuda ; AmorpbopbaUua cam- 
paiiulatuH. 

MuHadi; Strychiios Nux-vomica. 

Noga-dunda ; Bryonia epigma. 
Narga-mollay ; KiiiuafautbuH comTnimi*. 
Nagara - mookutly ; CalonycUou graiuU- 
liorum. 

Nagasara*m.'nlaTitoo ; Arimdo Karka. 
Naga-pootta chettoo ; JioHtellarin procum- 
bens. 

Nakaru ; Cordia Myxa. 

Nallu-oopio; ( 'leroilendron inermo. 
Nallatatti gncbla; (..’uiculigo orebioidea. 
Nalb-UReriki; PliylbnibuH MadraRpatcUHiR. 
Nama; Aponogetou monoslacbyon. 
Naoroo; Prenina toiiKmt(»Ha. 

Narikadam ; C!ocor iiucifera. 

Narra-alhogi ; Tetrantliera Roxburgbii, 
Narra-mamadi ; Tetrantbora inonopctala. 
Naulie ; UlmuR integrifolia. 
Naylatungbadoo ; flaRsin elongata. 
Neela-ooshirkob ; PliyllantbuR Niruri. 
Neepalarn ; Jatropba CurcoR. 

Neergoobie ; ARleracantha Inngifolia. 
Necrija ; EboiMlendrou KoxVmrghii. 
Necri^ancha ; Pontedera v^inalis. 
Neeroo-tooluHce ; Ocimnm Baailicum. 
Neerwanga ; Solanum Melongena. 
Neelagoomadi ; (imelina AKiatica. 
Nela-amcda; Jatropba glauca. 

Nela<i)onna ; CaRHia Elongata.. 
Nclla-gooleRienda ; Cardiospermiuu Hali> 
cacabum. 

Nella-jilledoo ; Calotropis gigantea. 
Nolla-jeedie ; Semacarpus Anacardimu* 

.S2 
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NeIla>madoo ; Terminalia tomentosa. 
Nella-inolluugft ; SolAnum Jacquini. 
NelU’pensaloo ; PhaHeolua Mango. 
Kella'pippala ; Zapaiiia nodiilora. 
Nella>|>ouroogoodoo ; Pbylanthus multi- 
lloniH. 

Kella-tooma ; Acacia Arabica. 

Nella-vemo ; Aiidrograpliia paniculata. 
Nella-woolli-niera ; i)io«i»yro«chloroxylon. 
Nereddie ; Byzygium JaniliolanuBi. 
Ifinimeri ; Terminalia paniculata. 
Nitty-caaninda-kura; Cassia Bophora. 
Moodliosa; Bryonia scabrella. 
Nooni-papoota ; Pavetta Indica. 
Nuffoo-benda ; Abutilon Indicum. 
Nulla-gbentana ; (Mitorea ternatea. 
Nulla-vavielie ; Geudarussa vulgaris. 
Kullerootingeh ; Vitis quodrangularis. 

Oocliinta-kuni ; Solanum trilobatuni. 
Oochi-useriki ; PhyllanthuH simplex. 
Ooranechru ; Ximenia Americana. 
Ooteraynie ; Achyninthcs aspera. 

Pachiman ; Coiiocar}iu» ncumiiiaius. 
Paddu-nella-kura ; Preiumi lutifulia. 
Palier-nmnkeni ; Uremi sinuala. 

Palleroo ; 'J'riliulus lanuginosuH. 

Palaceroo ; DulU^rgia paniculata. 

Palta ; Minmsrqis iiexandra. 

Patla-cadija or Codaga palla; 'Wiightia 
antidyseuterica, 

Palla-gorgi ; llolostemma Klieedli. 
PamiKMia ; CatosaiitlicH Indica. 

Panaiki ; Kydia calycina. ^ 

Panasa ; Artocarpus intogrifolia. 

Papiiita; Pavetta Indica. 

Pft8«aiM>o ; ('urcuma longa. 

Patulganiii ; Opliyoxylon aerpentinum. 
Patsou • pooljigoonta - galigerou ; Wedelia 
oaleiululacea. 

Pauiudia-tiga ; Cassyta lilifonuiH, 
Peddasodi ; Kleusijic strict a. 
Pedda-batsalln ; llasclia conlifolia. 

Pedda doskay ; Cinmnis Momordico. 
Pedda-manio ; AilauthuH oxccIkuh. 

Pedda or Bun-|mil-kura ; Portulaca (luad- 
ritida. 

Pedda-sooUx) ; Eleusine strictn. 
Pedda-wnrago-wenki ; Balvadorn Persica. 
Peeliadagoo kaila ; Mucuua prurita. 

Peepul ; Piper longum, 

Peetooma: Acacia Famesiana. 

Penerru ; Physalis soinnifora. 

Pilli-peasai'a ; Phaseolus trilobus. 

Pishauna ; Maba buxifolia. 

Pisiniffha ; Clerodendron inerme. 
Podeumaon ; Acacia Catechu. 

Poeghada ; Himusora Elengi. 

Poka; Acacia catechu. 

Pollarie ; Antidesma pubeacens. 

Ponaasa ; Eleusine Coraimna. 

Ponna ; Calory llnm inophyllum. 
Poola-palla ; Pentatropis microphylla. 
Poolie-ohinta Oxalia corniculata. 

Poor; Bfiodendron anlhMiuoaaiiL 


Pooragaddi; Cypems bnlboaua. 
Pooniaharatanum ; lonkliumaulTruticoaom. 
Pootaakaia ; Cccumis Colocynthia. 
Poti-kankara ; Moniorvlica Uharantia. 
Potn-galli'geetaa ; Crotalaria retuaa. 
Pudda-kanrew ; Flacourtia aapida. 

Pukkie ; Epicarrmrua orieutalia. 
Pu! 7 >atagum ; Mollugo cerviana. 
Putri-budinga ; Bryonia scabrella, 

Puttie ; Gossypium herbaceum. 
Pydee-tenghadoo ; Cassia Sophora. 

Quoiaq>epali ; Saliconda Indica. 

Quoiloo ; Saliconiia brachiata. 

Kaghic ; Ficus religioaa. 

IbuiSR-usereki ; Cii;ca <listicha. 

Kawa kada ; Balstda nudiflora. 
liay ; Ficus religioaa. 

Rela ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Itcdlo-gadcli ; Bacctiarum s|>ontan6um. 
Ib*ygoo; Zizy pirns Jujuba. 

Khetsa-mann , Xanthoxylon Rhetsa. 

Kusa - ghedi • maun ; Solanum verbaaci- 
fohum. 

Sadanapa-vedroo ; Bambusa stricta. 
Sambrani-chitto ; Ilerj>estis Mouniera. 
Sainutra oatsa ; Argyreia sj^teciosa. 
Scheralalli-bndoo ; Dalbergta scandens. 
Beemaaviseeor Metta-tamara; Cossiaalata. 
Segn]>oo-Khaiulanum ; Pterocarpus santa- 
liuus. 

Bemiu-lHJcr-kui ; LutTa amara. 

Serin jie ; Gri.'^lea tomentosa. 
Khaestmautaka ; Cordia Sebestena. 

Shaina kurti; ('olocasiu anti<)uorum. 
Shanainoo ; Crotnluiia juncca. 

Sbeeikaia ; Ai acia conciiiiia. 
Slieelosutto-coielloo ; Agalliotes Cldrayta. 
Sbeti putsa ; (^u uinis Colocynthia. 
Shicri-gooniomloo ; Giuelinu parviflora. 
Sliimluga ; Acacia odoratissiina. 

Slininee or Clmniee ; Prosopis 8i>icigera. 
Siriinaiin ; t’onocarpus latiloliiis. 

HcmU ; Eleusine Conicuna. 

8nogunda]>ala ; Heinide.snms Indicus. 
Soimidu ; Soymida febrifuga. 

Sompa ; Anetlium Sowo. 

Buiminta ; Seslmnia yEgyptiaca. 

Sukkara velli ; Batatas ^lulii. 

Bunaga ; Cicer arietinum. 

Suudra ; Acacia Sundra. 

Tagada ; Bignonia chelonoides. 

Tamree ; Morinda tinctoria. 

Tidisha-putrie ; Flacourtia cataphracta. 
Tamalapakoo ; Chavica Belle. 

Tatnida ; Eleusine coracana. 

Tanghedoo ; Cassia auriculata. 

Tantipoo; Cassia tora. 

Tatie-Kullo or Tadi ; Borassus flabellifonnia. 
Taualikce ; Schiuidelia serrata. 
Taylrounnie ; Tiaridiom ludicuio. 
Teea-dunda; Bryonia umbeUaU. 

Teek; Tectona grandle. 
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Teeroogoo; Cai-yoU uren«. 

Telia- )kart»ka ; Picas Benjamina, 
Tella-<li»toita ; Clitoria tentatm. 
Tella-gada ; Diospyros tonicntcxsa. 
Tella-gheiyehroo ; Trianthema ol>cordata. 
Telia-^onna ; Sorghum vulgan?. 

Telia lelladoo; CalotropU gigautoa. 
Tella-kalwa ; Kymphara p»lH?soeus, 
Tella-nmlaka ; Solanum ImUcuin. 
Tella-iwKxlugixxla ; Fluffgca Icucopynis. 
Tella-tagarla ; lj)onin*a Turjx’thmn. 
Tella-tainara ; Nelumhium sjH'riosuin. 
Tclla't<Mmia ; Af aria Icurophlcra. 
Telia-vu]jpie ; Monotia tctrarafttha. 

Telaki ; C'l«*riMk*mlrr)U plilomoiiles. 

Tenga, Teiikaia ; Cocos n\u*ifera. 

Tenga ; Conlia SelK*stcii:i. 

Tiga-chi*rno<Mlo<^ ; Sarcostciniiia aridum. 
Tiga-inaduga ; Hul4*a sujK*rl>a. 
Tiga-mushudi ; Cocculus aruminatus. 
Tippa-t ingay : Corrtilns ( oraitoliuH. 

Tipihc ; l.’havioa Koxlnirghii. 
Tirr«K)gjioo-jeinnjiKuioo ; Kuttliorliia Tini- 
calli. 

Toamlce ; Tcnninalia Hcllcrirju 
TrimiaiU>olag»»inlif* ; Tragia I'atumliiiia. 
Tsaroo-maiuadi ; nuchanauia lalifolia. 
Tshania ; (.'oNx a.sia nyinplio a'I^tlia. 
Tsillagh«*n/,a)on ; Stry< liiios potatoniin. 
Tsittiiu-(Ioolngon<lio ; Tmgia caiinahina. 
Tsiniia-inootapolagliuui ; Pavonia Zcylan- 
ica. 

TMulla-ghcdahK) ; Asparagus virmciitosus. 
T»icka-v<*pa ; Mclia H«*tnprrvirciis. 
Tumluigai ; Vatica Tuiuluiggiiia. 

Tuinida; Oiospyros inclaiioxylon. 

Tutnika; Kiiil>rvopt««ris ghilinitVra. 
Timiinakaia nr Telia chickidikoya j Lablah 
(ultratus. 


ITdivi goriiitA ; Setliia Indica. 
tJdiri-nuilU ; Jiwminum latifolinm. 
rdivi uinuua ; AtalautU monophylla. 
Ullum ; Zingilter otiicuialia. 
tJseriki ; KmbluMi olBoinalia. 

Uva ; Dillcriia «|)e(nasa. 

Vadamvitliloo ; Torminalia Oatap|m. 
Va«l/ji ; Aconis calamus aromaticus. 
Vaivinta ; Gynandrops's iKUitaphylla, 
Vakil; Aiuln>pogou muricatum. 
ValumbcrI-kttca ; Uom corylifolia. 
Vaiikiuln ; S<»lauum Jan|uiui. 
Vasnnta-gundlui ; Hottlem tincioria. 
Vayinpa, Vsiy!Hi!n ; Aziulirachta Indica. 
Vaympalit* ; Tephrosia purpurea, 
Vodnnj ; Ikunbiisa annidinacea. 
Volitsroo ; Dirlirostarhys rinerra, 
Vcptiislipatsa ; Ociiuiim llasilicun). 

Wru gudiM haua ; lialbcrgia latifolia. 
Vf.sha*inoong!iliK» ; ('riijuin Asiaticum. 
Visha b«Midci‘ ; vSida acuta. 
ViKttuuK'randmii ; Kvolvulus alslnioldes. 
Vukka or I’oka chettu ; Arena t'ateobu. 

\Vak.nv ; (’nrissa (/arandas. 

W.iiigkai ; Solanutn Mtdongcua. 
Wriyalakoo ; Vitex Ncgumlo. 

Wofii : Acacia rcrniginca. 

W’ofidia; Otlina Wodicr, 

Woolawuloo ; IndiclioH bi(lt)njs. 
Woosberke ; Kiublica olliciuuiis. 

W oothaioo; l*hascoliis Nhingo. 

Yaylakooloo; Klcttaria (‘‘ardatuoinum. 
Ycitoor; Dichrostachys ciiicrea. 
Vcira-gudda ; hiosjiyrnH jtKUitaua. 

Yerra cittra iiioolum ; riimibago rosea. 
Yorra-taiiiaray ; Ncluinbiuin speciOHum. 
Ycttie ; Htryi hiios Nux vomica. 
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Acatfija-yiilli ; Cassyta filiformis. 
Ada-kodien ; Holostemma Khee^lii. 
Adaca-roajyen ; Spha?rantlius hirtuii. 
Adanianini ; Teniiiualia C.'ataj)i>a. 
Adamboe ; I^eratnemia liegiiuo. 
Apti ; Agati grandifiora. 

AkhrcMtie ; Aleurites triloba. 

Aljmm ; Bragantia Wallichii. 
Ambalani ; ^K>ndias mangifera. 
Ambalay or Paxaja ; Carica Pajiaya. ' 
Ambel; Nympluea pubeaceiu. 
Amerioranil; Indigofera tiuctorU. 


Ampana ; Ik^raHsua flabellifonnia. 
Amuthoo ; (>k:cuIu« ( ordtfolina. 
Aria>ft»-horigi;iiarn ; Urtica hetiuophylla 
Ann-Hcliovadi ; Klepbantojms itcalier. 
Ana'Schuiida ; S<)ianum hmx. 
Anavitiga ; Casearia Oariziala. 

Augolant ; Aiangiruri deca|ietaluin« 
Anipariti ; HibiHcus Bosa siiieoaia. 
Ahoita marum ; Auoria retir;uUta. 
Ansjeli ; Artocan»uM hinutoa. 

Ap|>el ; Premna integrifoUa. 

Arealu; Ficos religtoaa. 
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Aria-bepou ; Azadiracbta Indica. 
Aria-veels ; Polanisia felina. 

Atta-marum ; Anona squamosa. 

Attialu ; Ficiw racemofta. 

Atti-meeralou ; Ficus excclsa. 

Avankou ; Hicinus cointnunis. 

Baliel schulli; Astc^racantha longifolla. 
Bala ; Musa sapientum. 

Balam-pulli ; 'JarnarindtiH Indica. 
Bara-niureca ; Canavalia gladiata. 

Basaal ; Kmbelia Basmal. 

Beeslm ; BoeHlm Khcedii. 

Beetla-codi ; Cluivica Betle. 

Bel-ericu ; (Jalotropis giganica (var. alba.) 
Belairt • canda - schularmani ; Pardanthun 
Oiiiionsi.s. 

Beli-caraga ; Oynodon Dactylon. 

Belilla ; Mu.ssn*nda frondosn. 

Bella niodagam ; Hcicvola Bcla-inodagam. 
Bcllutta-lsjaiiijjkain ; Mcsua fcrrca. 
Belocrcn, Payrin - luotlie ; Abulilou Bi- 
dicnni. 

Bcllutta arcli ; Neriuni odoriun. 

Beluttu polatali ; ('rimiiu .\siaticui)i. 
Bonj-noclu ; Vitcx Ncgnmlo. 

Bcni-[Miv«l ; ]VI<»niordica dioica. 
Bc'iu-tainara ; Ncluinbiuni s|>ccio.s\nii. 
Beuu|)utMja; IMaridiuni indicuiu. 

Bengiciri ; Hapiuiii Iiidiouin. 

Bcnthcka; l.(ag(‘rtni'niia inicrocarpa. 
Biliinbi ; Avcrrlioa Biliinbi. 

Biii ; Dalbcrgia laiifolia. 

Blatti ; Soniicratia acida. 

Brand; Hcrpcstis Moiudcra. 

Bupariti ; Tlicsjicsia pupulnwi. 

CacA-niulln ; IVdaliuni inurex. 

Caca-iialaiii or Bella scliora; Lagcnaria 
vulgaris. 

Ca<lapiluva; Morinda oitrilblia. 

Cadeluri ; Ai'liyraiithes a.sprra. 
Cadcl-avanacu ; Cndon Tigliuin. 
Caduinbali or Saimulra-poo ; IJarriuptonia 
mooniosa. 

Caipa-sfliora ; Lagcnariji vulgaris. 
Cajeuneain ; lili lipla erecta. 

Caniiuftti; Exciocaria (’aiuiuetia. 
Canschenapou ; Buuldnia tomoutosa. 
Canschi ; Tivwia miditl«)ni. 

Capa-inolaga ; Cajwioum frutcsofits. 
Car-elu ; Sesaniuin Indicuni. 

(^uTa-norld ; Vi lex tri folia. 

CaracAuirani or Kiriatha ; Aiidrogniphis 
paniculata. 

Cara-veela ; Gynaiulropsis nentaphylla. 
Oarainbu ; Ludwigia par\*ittora. 

Careloe vengou or Peim-niuruudoo; Aris- 
tolochia Indica. 

Oaretti ; Guilandina Bonduc. 

Coriram ; Stryohnos nux vomica. 
Cari-villandi ; Bmilox oval i folia. 
Carim-pana ; Borassus flabellifonnis ^fe- 
male). 

Caiim oorlni ; Jnsticia Ecbolium. 
CarisQ-tnifiba ; Anisomeles Malabarica. 


Carimgala ; Poniedera vaginalis. 
Cattucarua ; Ciunamomum iners. 
CattU'Carambu ; Jus.sicena villosa. 

Caitu casturi ; Al^elmoschus nioschatti.s. 
Cattii'.schcragam ; Venioniaarithelmintica. 
Cattu tir|>ali ; Chavica Roxburghii (var.) 
Cattu paeru ; Phaseolus rostratus. 

Cavooga or Adakoo ; Arcca Catechu. 
Chainpacani ; Michelia Rheetlii. 
Chaii.scheua ; Banliinia toinentosa. 
Chaymoka ; Capparis Heyniona. 

Cbookoo - inara pooloo; Andropogou 
ciiratum. 

Chovaiina nmndanim ; Baulunia variegata. 
Chunda; Solanum .Ja<;quini. 

(Ut aiucrdii ; ('(niculus conlifolius. 

Codaga pala ; Wriglitia autidy.senterica. 
Codagam ; Hydrocotyle Asialica. 

C!o<ldu pa!ina ; Coryjdia umbraculifcra. 
Coddain-pulli; Ilcbrailcudron cambogioi- 
dcM. 

Ccxli avanacoe ; Tragiu cbam^rlea. 
Colab-iiiavuh ; Buchaiiania latifolia. 
Colctia vcctla ; Jiarlcria Prionitis. 

Coliidl ; Tiqilirosia ptiq>ri*a. 

Coima ; ('atliarto(ar]>UH tistula. 

Corosinam ; Tjuvuia cordifolia. 

Covalain ; Mannelos. 

CoTcl ; Cocci Ida Indica. 

(’umbuhi ; Gniclina arborea. 
f’npaiiicni ; Acalyjiha Indica. 

(hipi ; Stylocorync Wtdiera. 

Curutupala ; Tubcmccmoiitana crlspa. 

Ecntlia ; PlKcnix farinifera. 

Elacalli ; Kupliorbia nereifolia. 

Elctturi or Valuin ; Klettaria Cardaino- 
iniim. 

Ek'iigi ; Mimusop.s Elciigi. 

Elctt’uli inanivara ; St indapus Pertiisus. 
Kiitadu ; Kntjula juisatlm. 

Ericu ; Calolnmis gigantca. 

Eriiua pavtd ; Moimuxlica dioica. (female.) 

Hummatii ; Datura alba. 

Ily : Bambu.sa spino.sa. 
liiscld or Inschikua ; Zingiber officinalis. 
Isora-iuuni or Valumj>iri ; Isoru c(»rylifulia. 
Ittialu ; Ficus Beujandna. 

Itti-arealou ; Fieus nitida. 

Jvada kandcl ; Lumtiitzem mcemosa. 
Kadali ; Mtdastoma Malabatbricum. 
Kadaiiacii or Leatavalla ; Aloe perfoliata. 
Kaida or Thala ; Paudauus odoratissimus. 
Kakatoiidali ; Toildalia aciileata. 

Kakapu ; Toi'cida cordifolia. 

Kaka-valli ; Mucuna gigantea. 
Kalengi-kansjava ; Cannabis satira. 
Kalisjaiu or Wodier ntaruni ; Odina Wodier. 
Kandel ; Rhizophora gymnorUiza. 

Kapa - tsjaka or Pooreethee ; Ananasa 
aativa. 

Kapa-kelungu ; Batatas paniculatus. 
Kara>asgoUi^ ; Alongium hexapetalum. 
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Kara-tejem ; Portulaca oleraoca. 

Kari tteiKtii ; Bergem Ktimigii. 

Kari vetti ; Olea dioioa. 

Kariii-phota; Sanmdera Indira. 
Karin-tagera ; l*trro<’!irj»us Marsupium. 
Kartive valli ; Bryonia umWllata. 

Ka<ijava manuii ; Metnerylon tinctorium. 
Ktttttu indrl ; Blnwiix sylvostris. 

Katou tsjara ; Naurli>a pur|Mirt\'u 
Katou kadali ; Osl'rrkia asp^rn. 
Kiitou*t.«jor>e ; floligarna longiftdia. 

Katou kania ; C'inimmonnmi inrrs. 

Katou tnail-elon ; Vitrx altissinia. 

Katou ronna ; Inga bigemiim, 
Katou-insrhikua ; ZingilMT ZerundM’it. 
Katou-niulnarrgjvm; Atalantiainonopbylla. 
Katsjil kelrngu ; Diosrorra aliita. 
Katsjonla keltMigu ; Ko’inpfrria (Jalanga. 
Kattu-katsjil ; Diosrorca Widhifora. 

Kattu keltMigu ; Argyn ia Malaharka. 
Kattu-klangu ; Oiosrntva anilrata. 
Katu-lvurka; Anistn*hilos ('arii"smu. 
Katu-t«jirfgam-niulla; JuMiiinuin hir«u- 
tum. 

Kutu muren ■ kelengu ; I)io.s<‘oroa peuta- 
phylla. 

Katu-urt*n ; Sida cordifolia. 

Katudwla ; ("anna Indii a. 

Katu-kapel or ('adenaco ; Sanseviora Zey- 
lantra. 

Kaurkoal ; TNoralca roryli folia. 

Krdanga; Sesbama ^EgVptiara. 

Kirjaiifli ; Pliylluntlius S’iruri. 

Kmlda-jjail ; I'intia stnitiotrs. 

Konni ; A brim pre<!a1orius. 

Kotsjilrtti ]nillu ; Xyris Indira. 

Kua ; (’urruriiu //Tumbct. 

Kudd inul ; diismimiin Siinibau. 
Kuruntliodrc ; Sida rotu.sa. 

Mail anscbi ; Lawsonia alba. 

Maib«lou ; Vilrx alata. 

Mala inKcbikna ; Aininia Allughaa. 
Malacca arhainbu ; Kiigi'nia .lanibosa. 
Malacca-|>ela ; I’sidium poniifenini. 
Malankua ; Koonpfrria rotunda. 

Mallain toddali ; (Vltia oricntaliK. 
Mandajaiii ; Adcnantbera jiavonina. 
Manja-miinerain ; Nyrtanthfs arbor triatU. 
ManjeiJa kua ; Curcuma longa. 

Maiineli ; Indigofera aapalatnoidcs. 
Manybkara ; Mitnusorm Kuuki. 

Mao, Man, Mangaa ; Mangifera Indica. 
Marotti ; Hydnocari>u« inebriaiis. 

Meudoni ; Gioriooa supcrba. 

Modera raimi ; Hugonia myatax. 
Molagocodi ; Piper nignnn. 

Mottl ed avoo ; Salinalia Malabarica. 
Mouliila ; Xanthoxylon Khetsa. 

Mouricon; Erylluina curoUodendron or 
Indica. 

Hour ngott ; Morin^ pter>'go8perma. 
Mttcca pin ; Bryonia scabfella. 
Madela’ttilU'hoinnuitu ; Datura faataoaa 
(var.) 

llU'kelouga ; Dioseorea aativa. 


Mulen schena ; Amonthoplialltts campanu* 
latua. 

Mullou-bidleri; Oucimd.s sniWiia. 

Kaga-valli ; Baubinia acaiuicna. 

Nuga dante, or Nela andda; Jatropba 
glauoa. (0 

N.ai rt»rana ; .Mneuna prurita. 

Nala-tirtava ; Oriinuiu sanrtinu, 
Nala-niulhi : dasminuin Hambac. 
Naiulior-vatani ; TaUuno ntuttiana coro< 
nuria. 

Nansjifra-pat.sja ; Hoya ]»endula. 
NanMiinudi ; liotnnlosinu.H Imliciut. 
Naruni-pamd ; Uvaria Naniin. 
Nnti-scliainbu ; Eugimia Malabarica. 
Xal.'tjalaiii'Civa ; C(»rrulus rordilbbuH. 
NidKHMiiura ; Bryonia larinnwa. 

Nedid ainiiol ; Villarsia Indira. 

Nrdum Nolu'tti ; Mniirrylou arnploxicaulo. 
Ntda naregam ; Narrgaiuia alatu. 

Nrla Injira ; I'ortulm a <)imdrijida. 
Nid,'im-j)ata ; (Irangra MadrrnHjiatrnaia. 
Ntdein |)ula ; VVrigldia toincntoNa. 

N«K‘in parenda ; fonidiuni Huirrutb'osuni. 
Nrli-nouU t>r kainarung; Avurrlioa Car* 
ainbola. 

Nidi tali orkrdangn ; Kuabania vEgyptiaca. 
Nidla-|>aiina ; Cnrrnligo orrhioidc«. 

Nrmri ; I’hyllantlin.H Niruri. 

Niir notajii ; ( 'Irrodondron inermo. 

Niir nongidiofi ; Hignonia Hpaihaceo. 

Nila numiiiatu ; Datura fastuoHo. 

Nila bannicna or Valoollialn ; Bolonum 
Midoiiguna, 

Nili-rttiiinram ; Kinblira olllrlnnlU. 
Nir-pongidion ; Spatliodra Ulunsdii. 

Nitiiri or katou niruri ; I’liyllantliuR mul* 
titloniH. 

NiHil-valli and I’anidvalli ; Dalbergia 
HcaiidiMt.s. 

Notd-tali ; AntidcHina BiiniuH, 

Niiren kcUmgu ; Dioscorra jumtapltylla. 
Nyrvala; Cratcuva Jtoxbiirghii. 

Oilallaiti ; (‘erbem Odallain. 

Oepata ; Avicennia toimtntosa. 

Oogliai ; Salvadora Ber.sira. 

Oondataniaray ; loiiidium Huffruti cosum. 
OoBLUgia ; Hapindus laurifolius. 

Pada- valli or Paila kelengu ; Clypea Bur- 
nnuini. 

Padavara; Morinda undiollata. 

Padvalam ; TriidiOBantheM Cucumerina. 
Padri marurn ; Bignonia cbclonoides. 

Pacru ; DoIichoB «in«nBi«. 

Paina-scbullic ; DUIvaria ilicifoHa. 
Paiaiietli, or Aulantba ; Calo»anthcs Indies, 
Pala ; Alstonia Bidmlaria. 

Palega najaneii ; (.'aloBantbes Indies. 

Pal mcKleca; Batatas paniculatus. 

Pal-valll ; Chonemorima Malabarica. 
Panambtt-valli ; Flagellaria Indies. 
Panavers ijerana or karinipola; Tiapa 
bispinoso. 
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Pandi pavel ; Moniordica Charautia. 
Pania,panyala ; KricKleudronaniraciuoAnm. 
PanitKjica inaram ; Embryopteris glutini* 
fera. 

Pariti or Tali pariti ; Paritiuin tiliaceum. 
ParparaiTi ; Pentairopin inacr<)])hyUa. 
Parua kelenga ; Aimnogeton mouostacliyoti. 
Pavel ; Momordica Cliarantia. 

Pevotta or Mulleainothe ; Pavetta Indica. 
Pee-tandale cotti ; CJrotjilaria verrucosa. 
Pee-cajenneaiii ; Wedelia calendulacea. 
Pee-raputbee ; Bignouia scabrella. 

Pela ; Psidiurn pyriferum. 

Pelou ; Careya arlwrea. 

Penar-valli ; ^Sanonia Indica, 

Peragu ; ClcrcKleiulron iiifortunatuin. 
Peralu ; Ficus Indica. 

Peril! teregain ; Ficus conglonierata. 
Perin-toddali ; Zizyiihus Jujuba. 
Perin-njara ; Syzygiuin Janibolanuni. 
Perm iiiruri ; Melunthesa turbinata. 
Perin-kaku valli ; Entjula Pusodha. 
Picinnaor Peoohorigali ; Lufla acutangula. 
IMcnie inarani ; Valeria Indica. 
Pitsjegatu-inulla ; JaHiiiinuiii grandiflorum. 
Pla.sa ; Biiteu Irondo.sa. 

IVeatsjetti ; (ioinjdii aiigustifolia. 

Poiiga ; Dalbergia t‘ron(io.sa. 

Ponguim or Minari ; Pongainia glabra. 
Poiigeliun ; Aiiantlius Malabaricus. 

Pougo ; Hapea Wiglitiana. 

Pong(»lam j Pulrangiva Uoxburghii. 

Poiina j CuUmliylliiiii iiiojdiyllum. 
Ponnagniu ; liottleni tinctofla. 
Ponnain-tagcrn ; Cassia %Sophera. 
Po(deechee ; Hibiscus Subdarigga. 
Poolee-yareelali ; Oxnlis corniculata. 
Poovurii ; Hchlcicbem trijuga. 

Potta-pullu ; (’vp»Tus inuiulatus. 
Poutalestsjee ; l.iawsoiiiaalba. 
Puain-curundala ; C\niyza cinerea. 

Pul-colli ; Ivhinacantlius coniiiiunis. 
Puriusjoc ; Sapindus laurif’olius, 
Putsja-paeru ; Phaseoliis Mungo or radiatus, 

Katuacciaiii ; Androjwgon sclio'nauthus. 
Rainiia piunarani ; Sterculia guttata. 

Rava pou ; Gucttarda .spociosa, 

Sarastravadi ; Barriugtonia racemosa, 
Saiuudra-sjogani j Ai*g}'reia speciosa. 
Schada-veli ; Asparagus sarineiitosus. 
Scliadida-calli ; Euphorbia antiquoruia. 
Schakori-schora ; Cucurbita maxima. 
Schanga-cuspi ; Clitorea ternatea. 
Schem-pariti ; Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 
Schenibra*valli ; Vitis Imlica. 

Schenn or karuna ; Amorydiopliallus cam- 
panulatus. 

Scnenikatu-vallicaniram ; Strycimos colu- 
briua. 

Scheni-pula; ^nialanata. 

Sclieru*schuiula ; Solanum Indicum. 

Schetti ; Ixora cocoiuea. 

Schetti-codiveli ; Plumbago rosea. 

Schitelu ; Sesamuin orieutide. 

Bchorigenam ; Tragio involucrata. 
Schovamia adkmboe j Ipomoea pea capne. 


Schovanna modela - muccu ; Polygonum 
glabrum. 

Sclmmambu valli ; Vitis latifolia. 

Schunda pana ; Caryota urens. 

Sjovanua amelpodi; Opbioxylon serpen- 
tinum. 

Sjo van ria-pola- tali ; Ciinum latifolium. 
Soladi-turtava ; Ocymuin Basilicum. 
Syalita ; Dillenia speciosa. 

Tagera ; Cassia Tora. 

Talu-dama ; Boerhavia diflfusa. 

Tamara ; Neliimbium si>e('iosum. 
Tamara-Uinga ; Avcrrhoa Carambola. 
Tandale cotti ; Crotalaria retusa. 

Tani ; Terniiiialia Bclcrica. 

Tardavel ; Spermacoce hispida. 
Tenibagum ; Shorea Tumbugaia. 

I engea ; C!ocos micilera. 

Teima ; Panicum Italicum. 

Teregani ; Ficus aspemina. 

Tlieka ; Tectona grandis. 

Thorn paeniu ; t'ajanus Indictis. 

Tiru calli ; Kuphorhia Tirncalli. 

Todda inuina ; Cycas circinalis. 
Toddnv.'uldie ; Oxalis sensitiva. 

Toiali, Teregani ; C^allicarpa lanata. 

I'Hja }»angani ; (.’<esalpinia Sappuu. 
THjaliahi ; Kicus venosa. 

Tsjaka tiianuii ; Arto<-arpus integrifolius. 
Tsjaiia kiia ; i^>stus speciosus. 

Tsjangehuu par(*nda ; Vitis ipiadrangularis. 
T.sjela ; Ficus Tsicla. 

Tsjerou-poniia ; Calophyllum Calaba. 
Tsjerou tlieka : (Uermlendron sorratum. 
Tsjeru ureii ; Kiedleia corchorifolia. 

Tsjeru cans java; Cannabis saliva. 

Tl'sjcru jonganaiu j*ulla ; Mollugo speigula. 
T.sjcru parua ; Si da acuta. 

Tsjeru t.sjurel ; <’alamus Uotang. 

Tsjeru valid ; llydrolea Zeylanii^a. 

Tsjetti mandanmi ; Poinciana jmlclierrima. 
Tsjetti }»ulli ; Elcusiue Coracana. 

Tsjoratti ; Gomphia angustifolia. 
Tsjovamia-areli ; Neriuin odoruin. 

Tumba codiveli ; Plumbago Zeylauica, 

T^linja ; Cardiospermum Haliiuicabum. 
Ureu or kungia ; Ui'ena sumata. 

Vaenibu ; Acorus calamus aromaticus. 
Vaila kodi ; Geudarussa vulgaris. 

Valli teregam ; Ficus beterophylla. 
Valli-caniram ; Cocculus acuminatus. 
Vallia-pira pitica ; Vitis latifolia. 

Vallia capo molago ; Capsicum frutescens. 
Vaygha kum ; Lagerstreemia Regince. 

Veil elley, Belilla ; Mussoenda frondosa. 
Vella iimree ; Iiidigofera tinctoria. 
Veyngab ; Dalbergia latifolia. 

Veyruh ; Carey a arborea. 

Vidinmnim ; Coniia Myxa. 

Vistnuclandi ; Evolvulus alsinoides. 
Vukkah ; Crotalaria juncea. 

Wa^; Acacia odoratissima. 

Wetilla ; Colocasia nympheeifolia. 

WelUa tagera; Cassia gfauca. 
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Al)elnioRcljufi (icnhnMis, 2. 
Abies Dernlara, 343. 

Abutilori Asiatieuui, 4. 

n |K)lyiiiulruin, 4. 
Acacia aU>a, U. 

aiiiarn, 25. 
cineraria, 5. 
loniabx'arjm, 26. 
innllis.sinia, 6. 
odoratlHsiinii, 20. 
Bpeciosa, 25. 
stipulata, 20. 
strict a, 0. 

Walliciiiana, 0. 
AcalypUa aniciitacea, 10. 

II beluiitia, 10. 

II liispida, 120. 

II liKtian, 10. 
Achyranthes obtusifolia, 11. 
Acid liinc, 141. 

Aconite, 11. 

II country, 228. 

Aconiturn luridum, 13. 

II NajtelluH, 12. 

II palniatmri, 13. 
Acorns odoratuM, 13. 
Adenantliera aculeata, 355. 
Adul oil, 386. ' 
.£schynoniene cocci nea, 20. 

II ffraiidiflora, 20. 

If Sesban, 301. 

A^stis linearis, 172. 

Amga fruticosa, 44. 

Alangiuiii hexapetaluni, 24. 

II tomentosum, 24. 
Alexandrian laurel, 98. 
Almond, Indian, 418. 

Aloe, Arabica, 28. 

Barbadensis, 27. 

Indica, 29. 
litoral is, 29. 
perfoliata, 29. 
Socotrina, 28. 
apicata, 

American, 21. 
Barbadoes. 27. 
bastard, fibres, 21 
Alpam root, 79. 


Alpinia Allughas, 80. 

II C'arrlHiiionjuiu, 191. 

* II cab'araia, 30. 

II CliiiieiiNiN, 30. 

II Kbulinjan, 30. 

Atuanoa Indic’u, 143. 

Aiiiarantus cAin{H>..st.riH, 31. 

II oleratMMiH, 31. 

M jMilyguimiN, 31. 

H polyvi:onouleH, 31. 

American sinuacli, 92. 

Amonium hirKutum, 101. 

It repens, 191. 

II Zingiber, 450. 

Anipliidonax Hoxburgbti, 38. 

Ainyris Corniniitiiora, 02. 

AnaUierunt nnirieatuni. 42. 
Andersotiia liobitnka, 32. 

Andromeda Kotagberrensis, 87. 
Andropogon eitratum, 41. 

II jtacbnudcH, 41. 

It huerliuratuiii, 400. 

II He-lKenantluiH, 89. 

II Sorglnim, 400. 

Anctlnirn graviiolen.s, 43. 
Angular-leaved f»l»yMic-iuit, 208, 
Anisonenia multiliora, 341. 
Anjely-wood, 64. 

AnneHlca spinosa, 207. 

AnogeisHiiM acuniinatus, 155. 

Anona muricata, 45. 

It retii:ulat»i, 44, 

Antidesnta diandruni, 46. 

II pubescens, 46, 

Ants, white, preservative against, 22, 
ApcM^yniuii IrutcMcens, 253, 

Arabia digitaUi, 332. 

Areca Dickson ii, 60. 

11 palm, 47. 

Arrow-root, East Indian, 168. 
Artemisia Maderaspatantu 235. 
Artocar|>us Chaplasha, 55. 
ti Echmata, 65 , 
tt heierophylla, 55. 

If lakoocfia, 55. 

Arum campanulatum, 82. 

It colocasia, 154. 

It lyratum, 56. 
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Amm Orixense, 436. 

Arundo Bam^xis, 63. 

AscJepias acidiL 386. 
ti annularia, 246. 

ti asthniatica, 434. 

ft curassavica, 435. 

ft echinata, 175, 288. 

II gigaiitea, 99. 

ti i^ndvkla, 248. 

It pseudoHarsa, 242. 

If tenaciRsiina, 288. 

ABiatic ptiiiiiywort, 250. 
ARpalatlms IiidicuH, 254. 
Asparagus aBcendens, 56. 

II RarmcntosiiH, 18, 56. 
Ateen, 12, 13. 

AuHtralian giini-troe, 199. 
Authee imr or fibre, 73. 
Averrlioa acida, 134. 

Babool-troe, 4. 

II gum, 6. 

Baccharis salvia, 81. 

Bad, 17. 

Baliospermum polyamlnin^ 62. 
BalHaiiiodeiidrou Miikul, 62. 
Bamboo, 63. 

II floweritig of, 65 . 

II male, 179. 

11 pajier made from, 66. 

BambuRa bacc ifera, 75. 

11 tub la, 180. 

Bandolier fruit, 450. 
Banyan-tree, 212. 

Baobab, 14. 

Barbadoes llower-fencc, 350. 
Barilla, 377. 378. 

Baiieria long! folia, 67. 

Basulla alba. G8. 

II cordifolia, 68. 
Bashiiii-bans. 180. 

Basil, holy, 317. 

II sweet, 316. 
Bassiaelliptioa, 261. 

I. oil, 69. 

Basiaixl oedar, 236. 

II satlVon, 116. 

„ Bago, 118. 

11 teak, 89. 

Batatas betacea, 72. 

II paniculata, 72. 
Bauliinia Candida, 75. 

II diphylla, 73. 

II parviflora, 73. 

II purpurascens, 76. 

It racemosa, 74. 

ti Rcandens, 73. 

Bdellium, Indian, 62. 
Bead-tree, 289. 

Bed-i-musk, 377. 

Beech, Indian, 363. 
Bdmum-waluut, 27. 

Belieric Myrobalan, 417. 
Bendi-kai, 1. 

Bengal gram, 184. 

Beu-nut oil, 298. 


Benzoin, 417. 

Bcr fruit, '458. 

Berberine, 76. 

Berberis aristata, 77, 78. 

If Nepaulensis, 77- 

II Sinensis, 77. 

II Wallichiana, 77. 

Berchoonee, 458. 

Beree-ki-lakh, 458. 

Bergamotte or Acid-lime, 141. 
Betilla, a chintz, 234. 

Betle-leaf pepper, 129. 

II nut, 48. 

Bhang, 106. 

Bharanji bark, 381. 

Bhilawa nuts, 388. 

Bignonia spiitharea, 402. 

II xylocarpa, 79. 
Biliml>i-tree, 57. 

Birch-leaved Acalypha, 10. 

Bish, 11. 

BiHho])s-weed, 42, 359. 

Bitter aj)])le, 138. 

II cassava, 265. 
Blw'k-flamniar tree, 104. 
Blackwood, 176. 

Blue-gum tree, 199. 

Bojali, a fermented liijuor, 193. 
Bombax gossypinum, 146. 

It peiitandrum, 197. 
Bondiic-imts, 238. 

Borago Jndiea, 432. 

Botka, s]>eeies of CoriUa, 158, 
Bottle piurd, 273. 

Bow'string hemp, 381. 

Boxwooil, substitute for, 203. 
Brassiea napiis, 396. 

Bridelia collina, 276. 

II }iatula, 143. 

Brinjal, 398. 

Bi-oad-leaved privet, 276. 

II Sepistan, 158. 
Brucen quassioides, 381. 
Itmguiera Madagascariensis, 283. 
Bryonia glabra, 88. 

Buchanauia augustifolia, 89. 

II laueifolia, 89. 
Bullock's heart, 44. 

Bun-pat, 167. 

Burscra serrata, 253. 

Butea Kino, 90. 

It parviflora, 90. 

Butter-tree, 68. 

Cacalia souchifolia, 196. 

Cacao or Cliocolate-tree, 424. 

It sativa, 424. 

Cn^aalpinia Bonduc, 238. 

Caifree murich. 111. 

Caianus flavus, 95. 

Caladium Cocliinchinense, 123. 
Calamus erectus, 97. 

It extensus, 96. 

II Draco, 97. 

It graeilia et t«nuis, 97. 

It j^xbuighii, 96. 
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Calamus Koyloanus, 97. 
ti rudentum, 97. 

fi scipionum, 97. 

' II venis, 97. 

Caldera bush, 825. 

Calla aronmtica, 247. 

Callicarpa caua, 97. 

II tomentosa, 97. 
Calophyllura bintagor, 98. 

I, Calaba, 99. 
Calotropis Hamilioiiii, 102. 

II Walliohii, 102. 
Cambogia gutta, 220. 

Canadian oil, 87. 

Canarium Benghalcn.se, 103. 
Canavalia obtusifolia, 105. 
OannaeduliN, 105. 

II orieiitalis, 105. 
Caoutchouc, Indian, 214. 

II kiiul of, lOtf. 
Capsicum fruit, 111. 

II baccatuin, 111. 

II fastigiatuni. 111. 

II fruteaccns, 111. 

II CToasurn, ill. 

II Nepaulon.sc, 112. 

Capsular corchorus, 150. 
Carainbola-tree, 58. 

CardainoniB, 191. 

Cardole, 84. 

Carissa diifu.sa, 110. 

Carpopogou gigantcuin, 298. 

II ])riirionM, 299. 

Ca.searia ovata, 119. 

Cashew-iiut, 3.8. 

Casimreep, 267. 

Cassava Hour, 260. 

Cassia bractcata, 120. 

II tistula, 12.^. 

II tagura, 123. 

Castor-oil olaiit, 365. 

Casuarina litorulis, 125. 

II litorea, 124. 
Catamaran, wood used for, 2J19. 
Catechu, 7. 

Catliartocarfius Roxhurgliii, 125. 
Cattimandoo-gum, 204. 

Cayenne pepper, 111. 

Cedar, bastard, 230. 

II pink, 14, 

If red, 391. 

Cedrus dec^ora, 343. 

Celastrus nutans, 127. 

Cerbera inanghas, 129. 

Champac flowers, 292. 

Cbanay kalungoo, 411. 

Chaiidul, 45. 

Chaneh, 33. 

Chayroot, 93, 241. 

Cheel, 844. 

Cheer, 844. 

Cheroonjie oil, 89. 

Chestnut, Indian horse, 333. 
Chick-pea, common, 134. 
Chillies, 111. 

Ghina-graas, 81. 


China tallow-tree, 209. 

Chinese sugar-cane, 400. 

Chirayat, 19. 

Chiroiiia centauroides, 198. 
Ciiittagong wood, 131. 
Chloroxylon dupada, 489. 
Cholum, 401. 

Choorio, or Indian butter, 68. 
Clirysnnthemum Koxburghii, 138. 
Churrus, 100. 

Cinchona excelsa, 251. 

II varieties of, 130. 
Cinnamon, wild, 137. 
Cimiamomum eiu'alyptoides, 138. 
II nitidiim, 188. 

II Itauwoltii, 138. 

Cissus (juadrangti laris, 443. 

II Hotosus, 444. 

Citron, M2. 

Citrus acida, 141. 

II mediiui, Ml. 

(Mearing-nut, 408. 

Cleome icostindra, 351. 

•I peniaphyila, 239. 
Clerodenrlron viscosum, 144. 
Cluytia collina, 270. 

II pnlulu, 148. 

II patula et retusa, 270. 

II Kjiiuosa, 87. . 

(’occo, l.'il. 

Cocculus cordifolin.s, 428, 

II IitdieuM, .seeds of, 35. 

It suberosuH, 85. 

(kiccus Indica, 5. 

(•oooa palm, 140. 

(Nsi.'iga pa)a, 245. 

(Ndlee, 151. 

Coir, 149. 

(U)lah niuvuh oil, 89. 

CollK*rtia Coronmndeliana, 182. 
Coleu.H ImrbaUiH, 154. 

Coloca.sitt Indii a, 154. 

11 mai-rorhiza, 154. 

II nyniphadoiia, 154. 

('olocynlh, 188. 

Colophonia Mauritiana, 103. 

Colza oil, 396. 

('oTiimelvim scapiflora, 42. 
Omessi bark, 245. 

CunvolvuluN bilobatus, 259. 

II Brasiliensis, 2.59. 

II Mulaharinus, 51. 

I, nil, 837. 

It pen caprao, 259« 

If speciosus, 51. 

II Inrj Kith urn, 259. 

Conyza anthelmintica, 441. 

II balsam ifera, 81. 

II odorata, 81. 

Cooti-velam, 212. 

Copal, Indian, 439. 

Copra, 149. 

Coral 'tree, 198. 

Corcliorus decern angularis, 159. 
Cordia Macleodii, Iw. 

II Myxa, 15& 
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Oordia officinalis, 159. 

Coronilla Sesban, d91. 

Corto de pala, 245. 

Corypha Taliera, 160. 

Costus Arabicus, 161. 
Cotta<tenga, 146. 

Cotton, Indian, 229. 

Cotula alba, 169. 

Country Imrage, 163. 

If fig'tree, 216. 

ft gooHeberry. 133. 

If koryat, 208. 

If li<piorice, 3. 

If mallow, 4. 

ff MirHapanlla, 241. 

Covellia oppoMitii'olia, 216. 
Cowhagc, 299. 

CraUcva incnijis, 162. 

It Manneloff, 18. 

,« lloxburglui, 162. 

Crinum dclixiun, 163. 

,1 toxicariiini, 163. 
Crotaloi'ia liengluilcn.siH, 163. 
fi fcncHtnitii, 163. 

It juiice.*!, 164. 

If tiiiiuirolia, 163. 
Croton-oil jilaut, 164. 

If plicatuni, 165. 

If jfolyaiulniiu, 62, 165. 
Cucumber, field, 166. 

Cucumis acntuiiguhiN, 282. 

II colocynthiH, 139. 

It luomortUca, 167. 

II iweudo-folocyntliis, 167. 
Cucurbita lagemiria, 274. 

II Tiiaxinui, 167. 

II I’epo, 167. 

Cuininin, 167. 

Cupola rung, 28.5. 

Curculigo brovilblia, 167. 

II Mtilubarica, 167. 

Curcuma Aniada, 109. 

II linu'orrluza, 169. 

II Zeiloaria, 169. 

II Zerumlwt, 170. 

Currylcaf tree, 78. 

CuHcus grasa, 41 
Cuacuta verrucosa, 171. 

Custard apple, 44. 

Cuteera gum, 146. 

Cymbopogon si'hcenanthus, 39. 
Cynandius extensus, 175. 
Cyuosurus coracanus, 193. 
Cyperus jeiuenicus, 173. 

If pertenuis, 174. 

II rotund ua, 177. 

II tegetum, 332. 

Cytiaus oajan, 9.5. 

II pseudo-ogan, 95. 

Dalbergia arborea, 353. 

ti sissoides^ 177. 
Dammar, East Indian, 141. 

If from Sal tree, 393. 

II white, 439. 

Daphne oannabina, 178. 


Daphne odora, 178. 

Date, wild, 340. 

Datura fastuosa, 179. 

II inetel, 179. 

David’s flower, 132. 

Dendrocalamus Balcooa, 180. 
Deodar pine, 342. 

Desmodium heterophyllum, 181. 
Devil’s cotton, 3. 

Deyngan, species of cordla, 168. 
Dhooma resin, 893. 

Dhouri, dried flowers of Grislea, 36 
Diaiiiba plant, 107. 

Dill seeds, 43. 

Dillenia Imlica, 182. 

Dioscorea aculeata, 183. 

II deltoidea, 183. 

II fasciculttla, 183. 

II globosa, 183. 

It imrpurea, 183. 

I, triphyJla, 183. 

Diospyroa calycina, 185. 

If chluroxylon, 184. 

II cordifolia, 184. 

II Kbenurn, 184. 

II hirsuta, 185. 

II monUiiia, 185. 
ti reticulata, 184. 

II tomentosa, 185. 

Dolichos biflorus, 186. 

If gladiatuH, 105. 

II Lublub, 273. 

If trilobus, 339. 

Dudugu, 351. 

Durrna inat«, 33. 

Dyer’s berberry, 77. 

Earthnut, 46. 

Ebony, Ceylon, 184. 

11 Coromandel, 183. 

Eclialat fibre, 1S9. 

Eebites I’mteM'ens, 253. 

II scholaris, 30. 

Eclipta prostrata, 189. 

II punctata, 189. 

Egg-plant, 398. 

Egyjdian bean, 309. 

Elate sylvestri.s, 340. 

Eleini tree, 103. 

Elephant a]>ple, 212. 

II creeper, 52. 

II grass, 435. 

Eleusine stricta, 193. 

Elloopie oil, 71. 

Embelia ribeaoides, 194. 

Emblic myrobalans, 195. 

Eutada mouostachya. 196. 

Erythriua corallodendron, 198. 

M luonosiierma, 

£r)'throxylon monogynum, 392. 
Esculent okro, 1 
Eucalyptus amygdalina, 201. 

II cslophylla, 202. 

II citriodora. 200. 

ti corymbosa, 200, 202L 

If guznmifeim, 201. 
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Eacalyptas kino, 199, *200. 

II oleosa, 201. 

II resinifera, 199. 

If robiista, 201. 

M roatmta, 200. 
Eugenia acntangula, 07. 

II Jambolaiui, 410. 

II Jambos, 20r>. 

II Pimenta, 202. 

II laceinosa, 07. 

Euphorbia nert‘t*iiolia, 200. 
KvoOia triphylla, 451. 
Evolvuluahirsvitns, 208. 

Exacum hyssopifoliuin, 134. 

II poduiicu latum, 209. 

II tetragonum, 208. 
Excoecaria Camottia, 209. 

Exile tree, 426. 

Fagara Rhetsn. 451. 

ti . triphylla, 4r»l. 

Fan-pnlin o!’(Vyl<«ii, 159. 
Ferreola buxitolia, 284. 

Ficus citrifolia, 214. 
n roiiglonieruta, 214. 

II glointM'ata, 102. 

II hetcropltyllii, 218. 

II liuli(‘a, 213. 

II iiil'tM'toda, 218. 

II xiiliiln, 210. 
n polycarpa, 216. 

II tHiela, 218, 

Fig-tree, country, 210. 

II oval-leave<l, 213. 

II pojilar-lea veil, 217. 

It rou-W(MMh‘<l, 217. 

Five-leaved I’luustc-trce, 442. 
Flacrourtia iTeiiata, 218. 

II Kuiiioiitchi, 219. 
Flax-plant, 278. 

Flea-bane, purple, 441. 

Galaiigal root, 29. 

Gamboge, 220. 

II My. sore, 221. 

fi oil, 222. 

Gantiloo, 33>6. 

Garciiiia Kydia, 220. 

II Mangostana, 221. 

II papilla, 220. 

Gardenia cam]>anulata, 224. 

II dumebiruiti, .‘J63. 

It guminifera, 224. 

Gaulthena prcKminliens, 37. 
GendaroHHa TranquebarienKi.s, 16. 
Geni.saro tree, 2.57. 

Gentiana liyM»^>pi folia, 134, 
Gbundurnrs, a gum resiii, 85. 
Gigantic swallow-a'ort, 99. 
Gingely oil, 389. 

Ginger, 455. 

Girardinia Leschcnaultiana, 225. 
Glycine abrus, 3. 

Gmelina parviHora, 229. 

Goa iMitato, 183. 

GoatVfoot creeper, 258. 

Godari, 236. 


Goni or gunny, 164. 

Googul, 62, 85. 

Uoostdierrv, country, 133. 

I. * hill. 3^4. 

Gonlouia parvitloru, 229. 
Gosaypium hcrlmccum, 230. 

Gram plant, 186. 

M Bengal, 134. 

black, 338. 

II green, 337. 

Gratiola monnicra, 243. 

Orewin ela.stica. 235. 

Guatteria c<U'asoide.s, 352. 

Guava, red, 355. 

II white, 356. 

Gua/unui uiinii'olia, 236. 
Guilundina bondin'clla, 2118. 

II inoringa, 297. 
(lulunclia extract, 428. 

(Jum-tree, blue, 1!>9. 

Gunjiih, 1(t6, 

Giiniu-bhnrinjte. 1 14. 

Giiijun biilNjiin, 185. 

GynM.‘arpn« Jatspiini, 239. 

llcbradeiidrou ganibogioidcs, 222. 

n pictDriiim, 222. 

Ilcdysarum iHgcnuriuiii. 18. 

II tritloniiM, 181. 

II tiibcrnHuiii, 360, 
Ifcclu, u tri'c, 2*20. 
lb*ln’ten‘H Isiira, 263. 
llcliotropiuin Imlii um, 426. 
Ilcmigyiiinia Mto leudii, 158. 
Hemp plant, 1(H>. 

II beckanct*, 243. 

II nionntuin, 252. 

Henbaue, roniinoii, 252. 

Henna, 275. 

Hetcrophragm/i Itoxburghii, 402. 
llibi.scu,s ubrlinitscliiiH, 2. 

II esi'iiicntiiN, 1, 

II I'ureatns, 24 4. 

II loiigifoliuM, 1. 

•I hmgjfoliuM ( WUld.), 2. 

•I pMpuliiciiM, 425. 

II tiiiaceiiH, 332. 

ilog-plnm, 403 . 

Holarrliena t)nbeHC‘en«, 246. 
HuIcuh Korghurn, 4«W). 

II HjiicatuH, 336, 

Horse-radish tree, 21»7. 

Hoya Kheedii, 248. 

II vi rid i Mora, 218. 

Hurriulee grass. 172. 

Hydnoear]iUH alpiroiK, 249. 
Hymenodif tyoii utile, 2.51. 
Hyoseyamns agrestiH, 252. 

If iimanus, 252. 
llyijeraiithera Moringa, 297. 

Indian birthwort, 53. 

(I cork-tree, 79. 
ft elm, 437. 
i« gutta-tree, 260. 

H nettle, 128. 
ft privet, 443. 
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Indian shot, 105. 

II turnsole, 426. 

Indigo, 254. 

Indigofera aspa1atfaoidc.s, 254. 
II cttirulea, 2.56. 

II Itidica, 256. 

II paucilolia, 25.5. 
lonidiiim parviHorum, 258. 
Ipecatnianha, hasUnL 435. 
lj>oni£ou bona-iiox, 07. 

II cyniosa, 3.37. 

11 geiiiella, 259. 

11 grandirtora, 97. 

II nil, 337. 

II sepiaria, 337. 

Ispagool s<*eds^ 347. 

Ixora puvotta, 333. 

Jack -tree, 54. 

Jaggery. 84. 

Jalap. Indian, 259. 

Janialgota, 62. 

Jasminuni revolutiiin, 267. 
Jatropha glauea, 269. 

II Maniliot, 266. 

II inotiiana, 62. 

Java almond, 103. 

Jew’s mallow, 157. 

Jujube tree, 458. 

Jus.sieea exaltata, 270. 

n sullVntiooMa, 270. 

Justicia ailhatoda, 17. 

II gendarussa, 224. 

II nosuta, .364. 

II panioulata, 38. 

II parvifolia, 17. 

II procumb(*ns, 368. 

II repems, 369. 

II Trunquebariensis, 17. 

Juzoogry, 45. 


Kadukai, 419. 
Kaomiifcria longa, 270. 
Kacpliul, 804. 
Kaloilana, 337. 

Kala Kufhoo, 1.54. 
Kal-Killingi, 127. 
Kamila dye, 28,5. 
Karinghota bark, 380. 


Karyat, 38. 

Kekuna oil, 27. 
Koloa ka tel, 343. 
Keora oil, 326. 
Kilingi, 14. 

Kino, 

II gum, 857. 
Kokum oil, 223. 
Koiigoo timber, 248. 
Koondrikum resin, 
Kpotki, 128. 
Kurwut, 46. 

Kyveu nar, 264. 


Lai dana, 837. 
lAvender, thick-leated, 43. 


Lawsonia inerrois, 276. 

If spinosa, 276. 
Leadwort, rose-coloured, 347. 
Lemon, 141. 

II gross, oil of, 39. 
Lepurandra saccidora, 45. 
Lettsoinia nervosa, 52. 

Leucus aspero, 277. 

Leucothoe Kotagherrensis, 37. 
Liane vermifuge, 162. 

Licuala acutifida, 97. 

Lignum colubrinum, 406. 
Ligusticum Ajowan, 360 
Lime, acid, 141. 

Litnbolee oil, 78. 

Limouia crenuluta, 277. 

II monopbylla, 67. 
Lontarus domestica, S3. 

Lojiez root, 429. 

Liiffa ]>entandra, 282. 

Lyciiiin Indicum, 76. 

Lythrum fruticosum, 236. 

Macaranga tomentosa, 284. 
Mace, 305. 

Mailder, Jiengul, 369. 

n Indian, 240. 
Mahogany, Indian, 126. 
Mabwah oil, 70. 

II tree, 69. 

Maize, 452. 

Malabiir cat-mint, 43. 

M C'liina, 59. 

II nightshade, 68. 

II nut, 17. 

II nutmeg, 305. 

Malacca cane, 97. 

Mali, 127. 

Mammea longifolia, 102. 
Mandioc ]»laiit, 265. 

Mango ginger, 169. 

II tj'ee, 286. 

M Willi, 403. 

Mangosteen, 221. 

II mate, 223. 

It wild, 195. 
Manpove, white, 68. 

Manihot utilissima, 266, 

Manilla nut, 46. 

II tamarind, 257. 

Maniiiga tenga, 148. 

Maranta galaiiga, 29. 

Marking- nut, 388. 

Marotti oil, 249. 

Marsdenia tinctoria, 288. 

Mays Zea, 452. 

Melia aza^rachta, 59, 290. 

II robusta, 290. 

II sempervirens, 60. 

II suiHsrba, 290. 

Memecylon edule, 290. 

II tinotoriuin, 290. 
Menmpermine, 35. 

Menispermum acuminatum, 427. 
If cocculos, 35. 

It cordifoUom, 428. 
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Menispermum feneatratum, 161. 
II hirsutuni, 146. 

II polyoarpiim. 427. 

II villosiirn, 146. 

Methonica aujxTba, 227. 
Mexican poppy, 50. 

Michelia Nila^rica, 292. 

Milk hedge, 206. 

Millet, gixjat, 400. 

11 Italian, 826. 

Mimosa aniara, 25. 

* M catechu, 6. 

II ciuerca, LSI. 

II concinna, 8. 

H duluis, 257. 

II entada, 196. 

•I FaracNiaiiu, 8. 

II femiginea, 8. 

II ]eucop)iI<i‘a. 9. 

II scandeus, 196. 

II sundra, 9. 

II xylociinia, 25S. 
Mollugo vcrtirilf.Ttu, 294. 
Molucca heaiKs, 288. 

Momcree, 422. 

Momonlica luuricata, 295. 
Monkoy-hrcud tree, 14. 

Moogree tlowcrs, 268. 

Moonyali fibre, 33. 

MoorL'al>c<\ 382. 

Moorva fibre, 382. 

Modtehie wood, 199. 

Moreton buy ch<!.*ttiiut, 12f. 
Morinda HcaiuicnK, 297. 

M liiictoria, 296. 

II toruentos.'i, 2!)6. 
Mucuna luouo.sjjcriua, 299. 

II nivea, 299. 

Mndariiie, 100. 

Mudar sugar, 101. 

Mulberry, Indian, 296. 

Mulhun (’haiieh, 33. 

Murdania Ni-ajiitlora, 42. 
Murraya Koniigii, 7S. 

Musa sapiciituin, 300. 

II superba, 300. 

M textilis, 302. 

Musk mallow, 2. 

Mustard, Indian, 395. 

II tree, 379. 

Muttee pal, 23. 

Myristica fragrans, 305, 

M officinalis, 305. 
Myrobalans, eiublic, 195. 
Myrtus Piinenta, 202. 

II toraeutosa, 364. 

Mysore thorn, 94. 

Nageia Putrangiva, 361. 
Nagetta, 229. 

Naghesur flowers, 292. 

Nama Zeylanica, 251. 

Natchnee grain, 193. 

Nauclea orientalis, 308. 
Neem-tree, 59. 

Neeradimootoo seeds, 249. 


Ke^ bean, 299. 

Neilghcrry nettle, 225. 

Nematir. oil of, 40. 

Nopaul impnr shrub, 177. 

Nei>eta Malabarica, 44. 

Nerija dichotonio, 191. 

Neriuin gnuulifloruiu, 166. 

II jiiscidiuni, 189. 

II tinctorium, 447. 

II toiueutosum, 447, 

Nettle, Noilgherry, 225. 
Nightshade, Indian, 396. 

Nima quassioides, ,381. 

Niota tetrapetala, 38f). 

N«>touia coryinbosa, 313. 
Nnlshiiiia, 190. 

Nutmeg, Malalmr, 305. 

II free. 305, 

NyctanthcvS august i folia, 267. 

11 lursuta, 237. 

M Kauibac, 267. 
Nyiupluea escubuda. 314. 

M Niduiulio, 399. 

Ociniuiu nuiHatiiuj, 316. 

II glabratuiii, 316. 

II birNiitum. 317. 

II ]>i)osuui, 316. 

II tliyrsiMoruiii, 316. 

II viIIoHum, 317. 

Ocrocanms lougifolius, 102. 

(hlul oil, 3K6. 

Okro fibre, 1. 

Ola, 160. 

Oldeulatidia uiubelluta, 240, 

Ole.a ridm.sfa, .318. 

Oleulider, HWeotHccmtml, 310. 
Oiibauurii, 8,5. 

Olive, Indian, 318. 

n wild, 361. 

Omuiii water, 360. 

Opium l>oj»py, 327. 

Orange, sweet, 139. 

II varieties of, 110. 
flrgaiidi nmslinK, 231, 

Ornitroidc serroU, 3S7. 

Oryza Nepaulonsis, 323. 

Oujeiiiia daibergioid«5.s, 176. 

Oxalis sensitivu, 324. 

Paho, 428. 

Pala, Indigo, 447. 

Palmyra palm, 83. 

Paiiicum dactylon, 172. 

It frumentaceurn, 327. 

II miliacciim, 327. 

11 Hpicatnrn, 336. 

Papaver glabmm, 328. 
Pupaw-tree, 1 13. 

Papaya cari(;a, 113. 

11 vulgaris, 113. 

Paper, from the Maize plant, 455. 
Patchouli, 349. 

Pavetta alba, 333. 

Peea'bans, 180. 

Peepla-mool, 131. 
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Peltophonis graniilAris, 887. 
Penang lawyers, 1^7. 

Pen-reed grass, 375. * 
Pentaptera cormcea, 420. 
rt glabra, 420. 

ft tomentosa, 421. 
Pepper, betle leaf, 129. 

„ black, 344. 

II long, 130. 

It white, 345. 

Periploca lTt<lica, 242. 

Persea, 159. 

Persian 289. 

Petaloma alternifolia, 283. 
Phalaris Ziraiiia, 42. 
Piianiaccutii cervixina, 294. 

It inollugo, 294. 
PhaseoluH Max, 337. 

11 rostratuN, .'J38. 

II radiaUiH, 338. 

Phlomis Zeyhiiiicu, 277. 

Phtenix paludosa, 339. 
Phryniuin dii liotoniurii, 288. 
Phyllanthus emlilirxi, 194. 

II ftiiiiplex, 342. 

It urinaria, 342. 
Physalis flexuosu, 440. 

Physic nut, angular-leaved, 2G8. 
Picrorhiza karroo, 128. 
Picrotoxine, .35. 

Pigeon pea, 94. 

Pila jfiri, 422. 

Pimento tree, 202. 

Piue-upple, 35. 

II Deodar, 342. 

M lili!-«js, 8(5. 

Piney varniNh, 439. 

Pinuay gum, 98. 

It oil, 98. 

Pinus oxoeKsa, 343. 

11 longlfolia, 343. 

Piper botle, 12t). 

•I longiim, ISO. 

H nigrum, 131. 
ft trioiouin, 346. 

Pita thread, 21. 

Pithecolobiuni sainan, 257. 
Plaintain, 300. 

Flossie or Palasie, 90. 
Plectranthus aroinatieiis, 153. 

II strobiliferus, 43. 
Pogostemon Heyniunum, 350. 
Poison nut, 407. 

Polanisia Chelidonii, 351. 

II viscosa, 351. 

Pollarie, 46. 

Polygala senega, 352. 

II telephoides, 358. 
Pomegranate, 360. 

Ponassa grain, 193. 

Pongam oil, 353. 

Pooley munjee fibre, 243. 
Poonac, 149. 

Poonsimrs, 98, 404. 

Pootui^ee oil, 99. 
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Portia tree, 425. 

Portulaca meruliana, 354. 
Pothos officinalis, 388. 
Prerana esculeuta, 355. 
Privet, broad-leaved, 275. 
Pterocai^us bilobus, 357. 
Ptychotis Rozburghiana, 860. 
Pudding-pipe tree, 125. 

Pulas kino, 90. 

Pumpkin, white, 273. 

Puneer, 446. 

Puneeria coagulans, 445. 
Puri-iluiiipa, 173. 

II gaddt, 173. 
Purple-stalkexl dragon, 187. 
Purslane, coinmoii, 35i5. 
Pythagorean bean, 309. 

Raggee, 193. 

Itaisin berlHMTy, 76. 

Ral resin, 393. 

Ham-kanta, 5. 

Ham til oil, 2^58. 

Hamtilla oleifera, 238. 
Rangoon creeiKT, 3(52. 

Ibittxin cane, Ofi, 96. 

Red SiiTKlers-wotxi, 357. 
ft samlal-wood, 358. 

It w'ood, 401. 

Retti weights, 4. 

Reyya-nuimi, 236. 

Rhuzyn strict a, 446. 

RhainnuH jujuba, 458. 

ti xylopyrus, 459. 
lUieea fibre, 81. 
lihizopliora kandel, 272. 
Kice-plaiil, 321. 

Ringworm shrub, 119. 

Rivina panii-ulata, 379. 
Robiiiia mitis, 353. 
Rose-npplo, 265. 

It damask, 367. 

It water, 367. 

Roselle or Ro<l son'el, 244. 
Rottlcra tinctoria, 285. 

Koussa grass oil, 40. 

ti ti paper, 41. 

Rubia munpstha, 369. 

Ruellia longifolia, 57. 

Kusot, 76. 

Saccharum fusciim, 371. 

It procerum, 371. 
Safflower, 117. 

Saffron, bastanl, 116. 
Sage-leaved Alangium, 24. 
Sago, bastard, 118. 

Sal timber 393. 

Salai resin, 86. 

Salxgit, 319. 

Salaras, 319. 

Salicomia ludica, 377. 

Salix caprea, 877. 

M IcwoBtachya, 877. 
Salvadora Indica, 379. 
fi oleoides, 379. 
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Salvia bracUiata, 380. 

*• lanata. 3^). 

Saudaru vembu, 127. 

Sandal-oib 88^1. 
wcKxl, 383. 

»• . .. ml. m 
Sanseviera Koxlatrghitiai 381. 
Sapindug d«t«T^‘ns. 388. 

II ruluginosug, 388. 
Sapiuin gebiferiiin, 210. 

II gitieitse, 210. 

Sappan wood, 03. 

Sarwaparilla, country, 241. 
Satitj-woiHl, 13(t. 

Scilla IndicA, 438. 

Scopolia lurtda, 282. 
Screw-pine, 3*25. 

Sebeatana domeatica, 159. 
Sebeateii pluniM, 168, 169. 

Sejjie muttie, 377. 

Senna alisug, 119. 

II alata, 120. 

II auriculut.n, 120. 

II Indian, 121. 

II ofliciimlis, 121. 

11 occidental is, 122. 

II Sopheru, 122. 
fi tora, 123. 

II loroides, 123. 

Sepistans, brcmii-knivcd, 158. 

It narrow-leaved, 167. 
Serraiula aiithelntintu'a, 444. 
Segamuin orientale. 389. 
Seabania bicolor, 391. 

II concolor, 391. 

Setaria Itnlica, 327. 

Set-burosa or ]iapcr sbnih, 178. 
Shaggy but ton- weed, 402. 
ShajiiiKKiindo geeds, «337. 
Sheelandie arigee, 173. 

Shingle -tree, 14. 

Shoe-flower, 244. 

Shola or Sola"]>ith, 18. 

Shorca tnlura, 392. 

Sida Indica, 4. 

II lanceolata, 394. 

II populifolia, 4. 

II retug.!, 395. 

II rhoinbifolia, 395. 

•I rhomboidea, 395. 

SioapU dichotoma, 396. 

II glauca, 396. 

II ramoaa, 396. 

Singhara nuta, 430. 

Siriasa-tree, 25. 

Sital'pati matg. 288. 

Smilax China, 39t). 

II lanceiefolia, 396. 

II ovalifolia, 396. 
Smooth-leaved heart-pea^ 112. 
Snakewood, 406. 

Soapnut, 3^. 

Solanum diffugnm, 897. 
ti esculentum, 398. 

ft longnm, 89&* 

„ ovigenun, 898. 


Solantim xantbocarpum, 397> 
Sooeni-ahK), 183. 

Sorghum bicolor, 401. 

Sour-aop, 44. 

Sf^nish pepiM'r, 111. 

Bi>ath<)dea Koxburglui, 402. 
8i>enimcoce gcubra, 4tt2, 
Sphtvranihug luotlis, 402. 
Spreading hogweiMl, 82. 

Spurge tree, 206. 

II triangular, 203. 

S<piill, Indian, 438. 

Staff trt*e, 127. 

Stereulia Halanghn.s, 405. 
Stcreosjwrniuiu muivoolena, 406, 
Stilago luniias. 46. 

Stiilingia gebitera, 210. 
Stilpnophyllum vlaaticuin, 214, 
Strychnine, 407. 

Sufed luusk, 56. 

Sugar cane, 871. 

II (’hinc.se, 400. 

Sun. 127. 

Suinucli, American, 92. 

Sunn, 163. 

Sweet- Ihig, 13.^ 

11 potato, 72. 

II Nop, 44. 

Swietemu, cliickrassia, 131. 

II clil<»rn,vylon, 132. 
ii fehrit’ugu, 40l. 

M Muiii^gahi, 132. 

Swonl bean, 104. 

SyniplocoH tliead'nlia, 409, 
Syzygium caryophylhtolium, 410, 

Tnbasheer, 63. 

^’acaiiiahaca , 98. 

Talipot paint, 159. 

Tallow-tree, China, 209. 

Tamarind -tree, 411. 

Tamarix, Indian, 413. 

II Indira, 413. 

II orientaliH, 413. 

Tapioca, 265. 

Tea-plant, 422. 

Teak, baMtard, 89. 

II tree, 413. 

Telinga fiotato, 32. 

Tellicherry bark, 245. 

Tembagurn woo<l, 894. 

Terminalia Arjuna, 330. 

II jtaiiiciiiala, 420. 

II reticulata, 419. 

Terra Japoniea, 7, 

Thatcli gragg, 376. 

Thorn-apple, white-flowered, 179, 
Three-leaved Cbagte-tree, 443. 
Tiger’g-milk tree, 2f)9. 
Tinian-pine, 124. 

Tinnevelly genna, 121. 

ToV)acco, 311. 

Toddy, mode of manufaetare, 88. 
Toor, 95. 

Tricbogaotheg cordata, 488. 

H dioica, 4^. 
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I'fophis ospeim, 197* 
Turmeric, long-rooted, 169. 

M tree, 160. 

«, wild, 169. 

Typha angusttfolia. 435. 

Unonai^rum, 438. 

Urena einuata, 437. 

Urginea maritirna, 438. 
Urostignia Beiighul jubb, 213. 

If religioHuin, 217. 
Urtica catididaiiN, 81. 
ft beterophylla, 225. 
ft nivca, 81 . 
ti tonaciRKiiua, 81. 
Uvaria ceraHoides, 3.^>2. 

It Zeylanico, 438. 


Wat#*>llly» i«d*0o>w«red, SIB. 

V pink, 403. 
Wcaver^e-beam tree, 887. 

Webera corymboea, 409. 

If tetandra, 110. 

Wheat, 434. 

Wild liquorice, 8. 

ft lime, 57. 

Winter-cherry, 446. 

M . greeib Indian, 36. 
Wood-apple, 2iaL 
.. oil, 185. 

Worm-killer, 52. 

Wrightia mollitiHima, 447. 
W'uckoo nar, 163. 

Ximeiiia jBgyptiaca, 61. 


Vateria Indica, 489. 

Vatica Turnbugaia, 894. 

Vay or VayHha, 76. 

Vaypum Khulloo, 69. 

Veiaiii pisnie gurn, 212. 
Vellay toveray, 185. 
Verliena, oil of, 39. 
Vevbesina cHkuululacca, 445. 

M Bativa, 238. 
Vemonia cinerea, 442. 

Viola parvi flora, 258. 

It 8uflVuiico8a, 258. 
Vitex alata, 442. 

(I altififlliiia, 442. 
fi arboroa, 442. 


Yarab wood, 200. 

Yellow wood-sorrel, 324. 

•I thistle, 50. 

Yepi fibre, 73. 

Yercum fibre, 101. 

Zanthoxylon Budrunga, 451. 
n claiuTn, 451. 

II hastile, 451. 

Zedoary, long, 170. 

Zizypluis Caracnitta, 459. 

It elliptica, 69. 

II triiiervia, 458. 
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